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PREFACE 


TO  THE   SECOND  VOLUME. 


For  the  long  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
publication  of  my  former  volume,  I  have  several 
satisfactory  reasons  to  assign.     To  some  minds  i^ 
would,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  by  the 
loss  of  the  best  of  mothers  and  firmest  of  friends,  I 
was  nearly  disabled  for  one  whole  year  from  bend- 
ing my  mind  to  any  laborious  pursuit.     I  might 
also  plead  vexation,  arising  from  particular  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  this  painful  event ;  ill 
health,  and  the  necessity  laid  upon  me  of  direct- 
ing attention  to  objects  of  a  different  description. 
The  labour  also,  requisite  in  preparing  the  volume 
now  •  presented,  has  been  far  greater  than  many 
can  readily  imagine  ;  greater  than,  perhaps,  I  shall 
obtain  credit  for;  and  such,  I  am  confident,  as 
no  praise  or  emolument  I  am  likely  to  receive,  will 
ever  adequately  remunerate. 

It  is,  however,  more  important  that  I  should 
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explain  to  the  Public  the  occasion  of  my  departure 
from  the  original  proposal  of  comprising  the  work 
within  the  space  of  two  volumea.:  This  I  fully  in-* 
tended  to  accomplish  at  the  time  when  the  formef 

•  ■  -  ■ 

part  of  my  History  was  sent  forth ;  but  sugges* 
tions  imparted  by  ifldividuals.  of  high  eminence 
and  respectability,  could  not  well  be  disobeyed* 
It  is  in  compliance  with  these  suggestions  that  I 
have  introduced  the  two  treatises,,  on  Church  Go- 
vernment^ and  on  the  Quinquarticular  Contro-^ 
versy ;  which  were  no  more  than  short  sketchea 
in  the  original  manuscript;  and.  that  I  purpose 
annexing  an  Index^  a  Chronological  Table,  and  a 
general  View  of  the  present  State  of  the  English 
Church,  to  that  part  of  the  History  which*  is. yet 
to  appear.  As  the  Unitarians  and  Methodists, 
however,  are  the  only  two  remaining  sects,  de- 
manding a  very  extended  consideration,  and  as 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  England,  after  the  re- 
storation of  Charles  II.  presents,  comparatively, 
few  details  to  the  pen  of  the.  historian,  the  work 
can  very  easily  be  cpqfigleted  in  a  Supplemental 
Volume. 

From  this  alteration  in  due,  plan,.  I  cannot  help 
flattering  myself^;  .,tbd;tccmside^ble  benefit  has  been 
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derived.  There  are  certain  topics,  which  it  were 
better  not  to  treat  at  all,  than  to  dismiss  with  a- 
superficial  consideration.     Of  this  description  is  a 

polemical  discussion  of  the  principles  maintained 

» 

by  any  distinguished  religious  body.  The  argu- 
ment must  be  sifted,  if  possible,  to  the  bottom  ; 
for,  otherwise,  the  advocate  will  only  strengthen 
the  cause  of  his  adversary,  by  discovering  the' 
weakness  of  hh  own  replies.  To  the  Society, 
for  whom  this  History  was  originally  sketched, 
a  Society  composed  exclusively-  of  members  of 
the  church,  short  answers  to  the  tenets  of 
dissenting  bodies  might  have  been  useful,  as 
compendious  recollections  of  their  own  stores  of 
learning.  But,  now  that  I  am  come  before  the 
bar  of  the  Public, — now  that  I  am  throwing  my- 
self, as  it  were,  into  an  arena,  where  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  disciples  of  every  religious 
school  will  consider  themselves  unfairly  used,  and 
may  enter  the  lists  against  me,  it  seems  necessary, 
for  my  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  church 
which  I  defend,  that  I  should  endeavour  to  arm 
myself  at  all  points.  To  drop  the  metaphor :  had 
J  restricted  myself  too  much  in  room,  I  could 
only  b9ve  skimmed  slightly  over  a  multiplicity  of 
important  themes,  and  presented  the  Public  with 
VOL.  n.  ▲ 


a  paltry  sketch.  As  it  is,  I  am  not  without  hopes, 
that  I  shall  be  found  to  have  offered  a  production^ 
satisfactory  to  some  minds  harassed  by  uncertainty, 
and  not  wholly  discreditable  to  myself. 

There  is  no  epoch  of  church  history,  to  which 
that  maxim  of  Lord  Bacon's/  selected  as  the  motto 
to  this  work,  is  more  applicable,  than  to  the  pe« 
pio4  treated  of  in  the  present  volume.     During 
the  reigns  of  the  first  James  and  Charles,  and 
lender  th^  PMectOfBte^  r^igton  was  politics,  re^ 
ligion  was  pleasure,  religion  was  occupation,  re-^ 
ligion  was  every  thing.     Almost  every  theological 
question  was  then  ably  and  fully  discussed ;  and 
to  study  these  discussions,  is  to  read  treatises  in 
Divinity.   As  a  St.  John's  man,  I  have  certainly  felt 
an  esprit  de  corps,  in  entering  into  an  ample  vin-> 
dication  of  Archbishop  Laud.     It  cost  me  more 
pains  than  many  may  conceive  it  to  have  merited  t 
yet  there  are  niinds  which  will  deem  it  not  the 
least  interesting  part  of  the  work.     To  vindicate 
the  departed  from  unjuat  aspersions,  is  expedient 
for  preserving  ^e  character  of  histbry  as  a  re- 
gister  of  truth.     It  is  a  pleasant  labour  of  the 
judgment.     It  is  an  exercise  of  Christian  bene^ 
volence.    lU  ifi  doing,  a^  w^  would  be  done  unto. 
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The  history  of  the  Sealed  People  may  not  |ir6vfi 
useless  at  a  period  wh^n  so  much  has  been  ivrit^ 
ten^  and  so  little  understood,  concerning  the 
kader  of  this  sect,  and  her  followers.  With  all 
reasonable  minds  the  letter  of  Dr.  Sims  ia  dedw 
61  ve :  but  that  gentleman,  the  Editor  of  Variety^ 
and  other  writers,  are  widely  mistaken,  in  taking 
it  for  granted  that  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  this 
delusion.  Has  Southcott  herself  recanted  ?  Has 
there  been  a  single  apostacy  from  her  sect  ?  Has 
the  worthy,  but  deluded  Miss  Townly  (whom  I  am 
«orry  if  I  shall  have  here  offended,  in  consequence 
of  finding  her  in  low  and  bad  company) ;  has  Ann 
Underwood,  deserted  her  ?  Has  any  one  respect* 
able  adherent  shown  even  a  disposition  to  retract  ? 
Has  Foley,  Ash,  Bradley,  Tozer,  or  Owen  ?  Was 
she  not  received,  on  her  flight,  into  the  house  of  a 
clergyman,  beneficed  in  the  church,  and  the  bro- 
ther of  an  English  nobleman  ?  Has  Halhed  blushed 
for  his  Pater  est  quern  nuptiae  demonstrant  ?  Has 
Mr.Wetherell,a  man  of  unquestionable  intelligence 
«nd  probity,  been  convinced  by  Dr.  Sims*s  report  ? 
T^o.  He  writes  to  me  (Sept.  10th),  of  Mrs. 
Southcott's  important  mission ;  and  it  is  absolutely 
•ecessary,  he  says,  that  a  female  of  her  age  and 
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in  her  situation  should  be  kept  quiet  and  stilly  till 
.    medical  aid  is  required. 

Such  being  the  case,  I  cannot  help  regretting,  that 
Dr.  Sims,  the  Editor  of  Variety,  Mr,  Cobbett,  and 
other  writers,  have  not  perceived  the  mischief  they 
are  occasioning,  in  failing  to  represent  this  womaa 
in  her  true  colours,  as  a  compound  of  delusion  ancT 
artifTce.  It  appears  not  that  these  gentlemen  have 
been  acquainted  with  her  wretched  publications ; 
or,  even  in  regard  to  the  recent  occurrence,  that 
they  have  adverted  to  all  the  facts.  The  Third 
Book  of  Wonders,  in  which  the  expected  birth 
was  announced,  is  dated  March  10th,  1814.  It 
appears  from  the  Fifth  Book,  that  the  symptoms 
of  her  uterine  complaint  had,  about  that  time^^ 
begun  to  show  themselves.  Now,  I  willingly 
grant,  that  she  may  have  worked  up  her  diseased 
mind  into  the  belief  in  a  divine  incubation.  This 
is  the  FANATICAL  aud  excusable  part  of  the  story i, 
But  observe  the  cunning  with  which  she  then 
travels  back  to  ,the  1 3th  of  October  in  the  pre- 
ceding year ;  and  relates  a  vision,  predicting  the 
birth,  which  she  tells  us,  but  not  until  the  10th 
of  March,  she  had,  at  that  early  period,  been  fa- 
voured with.  This  is  the  artifice  ;  which  has 
not  yet  been  properly  exposed. 
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Neither  are  the  disciples  to  be  judged  as  merely 
deceived  by  the  imagined  pregnancy,  or  with  re- 
ference to  this  isolated  fact.  That  were  little. 
They  are  dupes  to  the  pretended  prophecy^  after 
an  hundred  instances  of  failure.  Will  these  per- 
sons at  once  relinquish  their  delusions^  and  frankly 
acknowledge  themselves  to  be  fools  ?  No ;  they 
tvill  invent  some  key  to  the  cypher,  some  quibble 
for  interpreting  the  prediction!  Like  Mrs.  M* 
they  will  forgive  the  lie  of  •'  our  spiritual  mother;** 
and  she  will  go  on  prophesying,  and  blaspheming, 
and  deceiving,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  I  doubt 
not  that  she  is,  even  at  this  moment,  inditing 
some  new  Book  of  Wonders,  and  cunningly-- 
devised  fable  *. 

*  As  my  account  of  this  sect  was  written  amidst  the  heat 
of  the  battle,  one  or  two  inaccuracies  may  have  escaped 
saj  pen.  -I  am,  in  particular^  desirous  of  correcting  the  me- 
dical report.  Eleven  medical  men  were^  in  fact,  assembled. 
'the  following  statement  will,  I  believe,  represent  the  truth. 

1.  Mr.  Owen "^^   ,        ...        u-       j  i.  •  i  j 

aside  as  biassed,  being  sealed 


}To  be  set  asi( 
people. 


2.  Mr.  Walker 

3.  Mr.  Wetherelh 

4.  Dr,  Sims Denied  the  pregnancy. 

5.  Dr.  Adams Not  satisfied. 

§,  Mr.  Mealing Ditto. 

•n^  «T  ,  rLeft  the  house  without  seeing  the  wo- 

7»  Dr.  Walshman     I  i_        /i     j  ..  *     *i. 

1   *,    — r    ^  <     man,   who  refused  consent  to  the 

a,  Mr.  Horff  )  .    ..     ^     .    •  »  j 

i^    examination  they  msisted  on. 

▲  8 
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It  will^  I  am  avvare^  appear  incongruous  to  in 
troduce  such  names  as  Southcott  and  Huntingtoi 
under  so  early  a  period  of  history  as  the  Common 
wealth ;  but,  while  it  is  recollected,  that,  accord 
iug  to  my  original  plan,  the  accounts  of  the  sect 
are  intended  only  as  episodes,  and  that  the  Churcl 
History  is  the  main  thread  of  the  narrative,  it  wil 
be  evident,  that  unless  this  mode  of  treatment  ha< 

# 

been  adopted,  I  could  not  have  exhibited  a  con 
nected  view  of  any  one  religious  body,  preparator 
to  reasoning  against  its  principles. 

In  preparing  the  part  of  my  History  now  sen 
forth  into  the  world,  I  have*  found  my  dissentin| 
brethren,  with  whom  I  have  had  occasion  to  com 
municate,  to  be  gentlemen,  scholars,  ,and  sincer 

Christians :  and  I  should  make  but  an  ill  retun 

i^i  .  ■       ■■,.-.      ,  ■  .  1 ■  ■ 

'/  „       I  In{idvcrt«»tly  lenjt  their  nftmet  to  tb 

10.  Mr. Foster >     ,  ,    . 

I     delusion* 

11.  Mr«  Hopjay  «...  J 

I  am  happy  that  my  book  comes  forth  before  the  expecte< 
catastrophe^  that  I  may  not  be  numbered  with  those  who  res 
the  character  of  the  woman,  and  the  pretensions  of  her  sect 
on  the  issue  of  this  gossip*s  story.  What  signifies  it  whcthei 
an  infant  or  an  uterine  disorder  lie  hidden  in  the  womb  of  j 
wretched  blasphemer?  There  are  mdfe  than  sufficient  gfbund 
for  being  satisfied  beforehand^  that  her  wbolo  art  and  mystdj 
is  an  infamous  deception.  r 

3.  -^ 
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for  the  pfoniptitude^  liberality^  and  kindness, 
with  which  they  have  satisfied  my  various  interro** 
g&tories^  if  I  here  failed  to  express  my  deep  regret 
for  any  passage  which  may  be  written  in  a  spirit 
of  unchristian  asperity^  or  calculatd  to  hurt  their 
feelings  beyond  what  fair  argument  requires^  Fof 
every  denomination  whose  principles  tend  to  en-^ 
courage  Christian  morality,  I  entertain  the  most 
sincere  and  profound  respect  "^^ 

*  Too  late  to  be  noticed  in  the  body  of  this  volnme^  mj 
attention  was  directed  by  Mr.  Blair,  of  Great  Russell  Street^ 
to  a  book  which  has  recently  been  imported  from  the  conti- 
nent,  entitled,  "  Histoire  des  Sectes  religieuses,  &c.  par  M. 
Gr6goire,  ancien  Eveque  de  Blois,  kc.  ** 

I  have  only  had  time  to  peruse  that  chapter  of  the  work^ 
'which  treats  concerning  the  present  state  of  Protestantism ;  and 
I  cannot  suffer  these  sheets  to  meet  the  public  eye,  without  ex* 
posing  some  few  of  its  gross  errors  and  unfair  representations, 
It  professes  to  be  a  continuation  down  to  the  present  time,  of 
fiossuet's  celebrated  work  on  the  Variations  of  Protestants, 
^the  leading  principle  which  itj  author  seeks  to  establish  is,  that 
the  Reformed  religion  has  every  where  a  tendency  to  Socini* 

^anism.   With  his  statements  relative  to  continental  churches,  it 

• 

;s  not  now  my  province  to  concern  myself.  I  am  anxious,  how- 
ever, to  impress  the  minds  of  my  countrymen  with  some  faint 
sotionof  his  curious  assertions  and  reasonings,  while  describing 
the  state  of  religion  in  England.  We  are  told,  p.  181,  that  the 
i^rotestants  of  the  present  age  are  conformed  only  in  name  to 
those  of  the  sixteenth  century  :  that  Whitby  was  a  Sociniahj^ 
p.  488 :  that  tlie  Blagdon  controversy  respected  an  accusa* 
tiofi  of  denying  the  Trinity  levelled  by  Miss  H.  More,  against 

A4 
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the  curate  of  Biagdon,  p.  190.  We  are  told  on  the  aatboritf 
q£  Mr.  On-dit,  a  notorious  liar^  that  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
ias  expelled  the  Athanasian  creed  from  his  chapel ;  that  it 
lias  been  expunged  from  plusieurs  livres  liturgiques,  p.  I9I  i 
and  that  Protestants  dismiss  doctrinal  truths  from  their  ser* 
ihons>  p.  205.  We  are  told,  that  under  Edward  VI.  twentj- 
fbur  Articles  of  religion  were  published ;  and  that  Elizabeth^ 
for  the  sake  of  further  uniformity,  added  eleven  more,  p.  205; 
that  there  is  a  continual  demand  in  our  church  for  the  re- 
formation of  the  Liturgy,  and  that  no  person  who  signs  th# 
Articles  yields  them  an  entire  assent;  that  many  ministers^ 
rejecting  this  profession  of  faith,  have  quitted  their  benefices 
to  join  the  Dissenters,  p.  208$  that  Protestants  teach  000 
thing  and  believe  another,  p.  214  ;  that  in  England  the  holy 
books  are  treated  avec  licence,  p.  248  5  that  in  Durham  ca- 
thedfral  there  are  various  Catholic  rites,  p.  260;  that  th# 
Duke  of  Norfolk  changed  his  religion  to  obtain  a  seat  in  par* 
liament,  p.  262 ;  that  the  small  pumber  of  Catholic  priests 
who  change  their  religion,  come  over  to  Protestantism  as  to  a 
comedy  .which  will  end  in  marriage ;  and  that  very  oflen  an 
enlevement  takes  precedence  of  the  d6nouement.  Finally, 
we  are  informed,  that  instead  of  Addison,  Lyttelton,  and  Sher* 
lock.  West,  Lardner,  and  Paley,  who  have  written  on  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity ;  from  the  bosom  of  our  communions, 
and  firom  the  pens  of  our  ministers,  at  present  only  issue  a  vast 
multitude  of  works,  in  which,  while  some  exterior  forms  of 
respect  for  sacred  worship  are  preserved,  the  poison  of  in- 
credulity is  insinuated,  and  all  the  proofs  of  revealed  truth  ar# 
enfeebled.  As  a  companion  to  this  catalogue  of  marvellous 
verities,  the  Bishop  of  Blois  has  likewise  sent  us  oyer  som» 
choice  specimens  of  his  liberal. and  logical  inferences.  To  re- 
gret the  damnatory  clauses  in  the  Athanasianjcreed,  implies  a 
rejection  of  its  doctrines,  and  a  tendency 'towards  Socinianism, 
p.  187  and  191  *.    To  admit  of  altar-pieces,  is  to  manifest  an 

"^  See  Bishop  of  LincohiV  Glemea^"  ■  vol.  ii.  p«  222* 
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iodioatioa  for  ioaage-wonhip.  The  union  of  Protestants,  at 
in  the  Missionary  Society,  is  a  proof  of  thdr  Inkewarmness,  and 
indifierence  about  their  respective  tenets,  p.  254.  The  clei^  in 
Scotland  are  divided  into  Orthodox  and  Moderns,  and  there* 
fore  into  Orthodox  and  Socinians,  p.  24g. 

Fh>te8tailts,  it  seems,  accuse  Catholics  of  believing  the  in* 
fallibility  of  the  Pope,  p.  183.  Protestants  do  no  such  thing. 
But  Protestants  accuse  the  Catholics  of  believing  the  doc- 
trine of  human  infallibOity,  as  residing  somewhere  in  their 
church ',  and  the  Bishop  of  Blois  himself  confesses  the  fact* 
Ag^n :  **  £n  matiere  de  r61igion^  le  prejuge  est  pour  ce 
qui  est  plus  ancien ;  car  la  verity  est  avant  ^le  mensonge.  II 
pent  se  faire  qu*il  y  a  des  erreurs  anciens ;  raais  nous  ne  con* 
noissons  pas  des  verites  nouvelles.*'  p.  2<^8. ...  Despicable  so- 
phistry !  Who  does  not  see  that  the  Reformation  is  not  s 
system  of  new  truths,  but  a  revival  of  old  ones?  Mr, 
Stone's  preaching  of  Socinianism  is  also  carefully  recorded  $ 
but  it  is  not  added,  that  for  this  offence  he  was  suspended 
from  his  clerical  functions. 

Hiis  precious  chapter  is  wound  up  with  the  following  pro- 
phecy :  ''  Le  Protestantisme  ne  reviendra  jamais  ce  qu*il  a  6t£, 
et  il  ne  pent  rester  ce  qu*il  est ;  une  pente  irresistible  Tentraine 
vers  sa  fin,  ou  il  subira  une  nouvelle  metamorphose  5  sa  con- 
stitution mtoe   est  le  germe  corrosif  de  son  existence.     II 
aura  done  le  sort  des  toutes  les  sectes  separees  de  Tonite,  que  ' 
TEglise  Catholique    voit  depuis  dix  huit  siecles  successive- 
ment  s*elever,   Tattaquer  et  8*6crouler  autour  d'ellej   tandit 
que  levant  sa  tdte  majestueuse  au  dessus  des  erreurs,  des  here- 
sies, et  des  schismes^  dirig6e  par  son  divin  Fondateur,  eDe 
xnarche  k  la  consommation  des  sidles.    Ces  details  sont  le 
resultat  de  rechercbes,  et  des  conferences  avec  des  savans  dis- 
tingu6s  des  divers  communions^  dont  plusieurs  sont  mes  amis." 
Truly  a  handsome  testimony  of  friendship ! 
The  next  time  that  Bishop  Gr6goire  shall  treat  concerning 
the  religious  principles  maintained  in  the  Church  of  England, 
let  him  remember  that  IJocinianism  is  by  no  means  here  is 
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repute :  and  let  him  acknowledgo  (fbr  he  kttdw»  (he  fact)  thdt 
fcbere  i»  much  more  conccalod  Deism  lurking  dMMig  the  out-* 
ward  adherents  to  the  Catholie  churcbj  one  and  lodiylniblej 
than  there  U  ci  error  and  dupUcity  within  the  pale  of  iltt 
English  establishment*  Doe^  he  86ek  to  remedy  this  eVill 
Let  him  give  the  people  ^wer  absnnlKtteft  td  8\^lJoir. 

i.G.    ^ 

jEdgzvare  Road, 
feptemler  2Qtk,  1814. 
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matiaa^Yu  OmUa^mckiiiin  snd  BmfpitAit^  tf^  the 

M  t  *  

^Mxduded^^  if^^yj^  Olntiie,  Diftinction  between 
^trvA  a^  a  i^alChurch.-fYIIl.  On  the  Church  of 
Enslan^as  modeled  on  thfi  primitive  Churcfi ;  and.  is 

I.  Hoz-DiNG  tbtJiift«ftiWiK*t(9!^««JJbetWxt  the 
CSwiHfeh  *f  Rome,  'a  co?fOfii^d  ch'«W5li;"ilid  that 

fita<»{!.4:rtAf<Pchui^v!«W>kefotMi«d'^h4iisAi  of' 

toil,  u;  B 
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£ng1aild  professes  to  trace  and  limit  the  extent^  to 
which  it  is  right  tg  daoart  from  the  one,  and 
wrong  to  approach'iine  ^otfcfeh  It  is  as  a  pilot 
steering  betwixt  Scylla  and  Charybdis :  and  it 
counsels  every  navigator ;  **  Behold  the  way  of 
truth  ;  .00  the  right  j^ndr^^yi  oo^ the  {eft- tfaejre  As 
danger.** 

Of  the  Indepemlento, -Scotch  Presbyterians, 
Whitfield  Dissenters,  and  several  other  denomi- 
nations-of- Christians;->the  leading  principle  con- 
sists in  an  objection  to  that  form  of  diorch-go» 
vernment  which  is  maiatauied,  because  conceived 
to  be  apostolical,  or  expedient,  by  the  Church  of 
England;  combined  with  Calvinism  in  its  difTerent 
proportions.  .  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  dissent  of 
.these  yarious  bodies  proceeds  from  their  dislike  to 

our  established  forms  of  subordination,  the  disser* 

•  •  •  - •  . .     ■  ■.   * 

station  which. follows,  as  a  general  reply^  will. prove 
serviceable  in  abridging  our  labour,  s  {a- answer  to 
their  Calvinlsni,  we  shall  re&c  them  in' fLismAvaary 
way  t6  btir  fexaminatid)rr  of  ^  the: •f)rihdples  fteldf  b 
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the  C^lvinistic  dissenter  5  ~so/^at  the  M 
points  of  their  separation  liifeipg,  iii  that  fdahner, 
disposed  of,  the.  task  of  cohtendine:  witli  atiy  jni- 
nor  peculiarities  in  their  respective  tenetis,  will  bo 
rfedueedi wttlti«)&r  harrq^wr. cot^jf^issr- ;       i  i .: <  0  1  .1 


T6 ike. ftH^c^d;  *^  Qburch^>"  Rvarious^signifiGaiti^tjs 
have,  in  [Sctiptuise,-  as  iK^ll,  as;  in  .«oinpj[»|lc  djfr. 
course,  b^en ,  attacherc) .  j ,  Jp  ,its^  more  cpn^ped  sense 
it  d8iMrt:fi*,f:fither  thefait^feiJi.Qfofli/l/agiily,  aa- 
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setnbled  for  religious  purposes,  with  their  friends  ; 
ad  we  read  of  the  church  in  the  house  of  Nym- 
phas,  of  Aquila,  of  Philemon  (Coloss.  iv,  15.  Rom. 
xvi.  5.  Philem/2)  ;  or  the  faithful  of  a  whole 
province ;  as  Paul  writes  to  the  church  of  the 
Thessalonians  (2  Thessal.  i.  J),  as  our  Articles 
mentioD  the  churches  of  Jerusalem,  Alexandria, 
and  Rome ;  or  as  our  customary  phraseology  speaks 
of  the  Church  of  England, 

But  the  term  Church  frequently  occurs,  also, 
in  the  sacred  volume,  under  a  far  more  extended 
acceptation:  *^  On  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church" 
(Matt.  xvi.  18)  ;  "  God  added  daily  to  the  church 
such  as  should  be  saved'*  (Acts,  ii.  47)  ;  *^  Christ 
loved  the  church,  and  gave  himself  for  it"  (Ephes. 
V.  5)  ;  *^  And  he,  Christ,  is  the  head  of  the  body, 
the  church"  (Coloss.  i.  18).  In  these,  and  in 
many  other  portions  of  Scripture,  the  term  Church 
is  manifestly  taken  generally.  It  is  employed  as 
designating  a  body,  concerning  which,  the  at* 
tributes  of  unity  and  indissolubility  may  be  predi- 
cated; and,  consequently,  whenever  the  phrase 
presents  itself  in  either  of  the  more  contracted 
fiense^/'above  mentioujed,  it  will  be  admitted,  per- 
haps, on  all  hands,  to  be  then  strictly  synonymous 
with,  "  that  portion  of  the  general  churchy  which 
is  in  the  house  of  Nymphas,  or  in  Jerusalem^  or 
in  England  ♦." 

*  Seo  also  1  Corinth,  xil.  13-^27  3  Epbes.  ?•  23^  29,^0,< 
-•nd  i.  21  i  Ephes.  ir«  4^  5. 
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In  policing  these  distinctions,  then,  we  seem, 
cv6n  iji  the  outset,  to  hare  detected  a  leadiilg  er- 
ror of  the  Independents ;  who,  while  thiey  affiroi 
that  everj;  qopgregation  constitutes  a  distinct 
church  by  itself.  Ipse  sight  of  tjie  latter  and  more 
comprehensive  meaning  atts^^l^ed  to  the  teroji 
Church,  ip  Scripture,  in  the  writiqgs  pf  the  Fa- 
thers, and  in  ordinary  discourse.  Neither  car>  it 
be  pretended  that  the  thousand  indepjendent 
churches  are  fragments  capable  of  being  joined  to- 
gether, along  with  other  societies,  ^nd  formed  inta 
a  whole,  to  be  prpnounced  the  church  of  Christ. 
"  The  Christian  phurpji  ^ppe^ars  to  be  no  con- 
fused multitude  of  meij, .  indepexjbpnt  one  on 
another,  but  ^  well-formed  and  regular  spciety,/ 
This  is  eyider^t  frpm  its  names }  a  family,  Ephes. 
iii;  1.4 ;  a  cjty^  Heb.  xii.  22 ;  a  kingdom,  Matt. 
xVi.  18,  19."  Steevens's  Treatise  ^  I^ptter,  ph.  i.; 
Daubeny,  p.  3j5  *• 

*  As  no  commtinitjr  can  subsist  without  confusion,  wrlesi 
it  be  ^ubgect  to  some  species  of  government,  the  qliesCioa 
Sipa^^  Tfhat.papdQ  pf  government  if  proper  %  thp  ^^e^sjultic^li, 
cpmniv»nit:f  in  w  ciyint^y  >  Thi^  qp;^(ioR  has  beep  ^i^f^er^ 
in  the  following ,  manqer  by  Mr.  Gisburne.  '*  Each  separate' 
corigfegatioh;  siys  the  Independent,  is  a  sovereign  ckurcb, 
axnenabl(^  tci^X^e  ^trinsic  jurisdictioh;  and  entitled  tMu)  aa- 
ttkH'itf  overi'odier  tfaurches.  This^  replies  t)id  B^tebyterka,.' 
des|roy«  unitj^  cg-ogcra{ipn,  and  cppcbrd^  AU^Wngl^attipni'. 
within  the  same  slate^  that  agree  in  doctrine,  ojuehjt;  tqbii'Uiw 
ier  the  general  superintendence  of  a  representative  assembler, 
««o^pP9edof  tfaeic  nainistc^s  ikuI  delegates.    Tkee|»isdO]^&a 
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IL  But  let  us  proceed  to  ask',  for  this  is  the 

fnain  question,  What  are  we  prepisely  to  under- 

' '    ^_ ■ f     «        ■  '  ■ 

■     .. ■  ■  ■      ....  -    -■■    .,»■■--     ,  .   ,1    .,  ■  ■,,,.,    » . 

tfomplains^  like  the  friend  of  monarchy^  against  democracy, 
that  such  a  forna  of  governnaeDt  wants  vigour  and  dispatch ; 
and  is  liable  to  partiality,  tumult^  and  faction.  He  maintains 
that  government  by  bishops  was  the  apostolic  form  ;  and  the 
form,  perhaps^  enjoined  on  the  whole  of  Christ's  disciplesn 
Jjei  a  country  be  divided  into  dioceses,  and  a  bishop  be  sta* 
tioiied  in  each,  armed  with  sufficient  authority,  and  restrained 
by  adequate  laws  from  abusing  it.  Away,  cries  the  Papist, 
leith  those  treasonable  distinctions.  The  Pope,  the  successor 
or St^  Peter,  is,  by  divine  right,  the  only  source  of  ecclesiais* 
tical  power,  the  univer^l  monarch  of  the  universal  church. 

'*  The  fact,"  continues  our  author,  "  appears  to  be,  that 
our  Saviour  did  not  pronounce  upon  the  subject;  that  the 
Apostles  unifofn^ly  established  a  bishop  in  every  district,  as 
soon  as  the  church  in  tKat  district  became  numerous ;  and  thus 
clearly  evinced  their  judgment  as  to  the  form  of"  ecclesiastical 
govern ment  most  advantageous^  at  least  in  those  days,  to 
Christianity ;  but  that  they  left  no  command  which  rendered 
episcopacy  universally  indispensable  in  future  times,  if  other 
forms  should  eviclently  promise,  -  thrpugh  local  opinions  and 
circumstances,  greater  benefit  to  religion.  Yet  if  the  episcopal 
form  of  government  was  established  in  the  apostolical  age; 
If,  in  consequence  of  being  thus  established,  it  remained, 
during  many  centuries,  the  only  form  of  government  recog- 
pised  ip  thjB  Christian  church ;  assuredly  it  advances  sucti 
pretensions,  we  will  not  say  ef  indefeasible  right,  but  of  preV 
eminent  claim,  as  to  leave  a  most  serious  responsibility  rest^ 
ing  on  all,  who,  without  urgent  necessity,  substitute  any  other 
form  in  its  place.^* 

Such  are  the  sentiments  of  Hp^dly ,  Wake,  and  Tomline ; 
;aDd  nearly  those  likewise  of  Hey  and  Hammond  *.     But  Ma 

*  These  think  that  there  were  two  forms  of  origmal  9hi;^rch-gover^« 
siiej^t,  adapted  to  the  churches  of  Asia  and  E(;^of>^. 


6  ox   THE   PRIMITIVE   CHURCH, 

Stand  in  speaking  concerning  the  general  or  Ca- 
tholic church  ?  What  is  its  definition  ?  What 
are  its  properties  ?     Whom  does  it  comprise  ? 


Gisburne  i^  saying  top  much  wbien  he  affirms  them  to  be  the 
GENERAL  Sentiments  of  the  present  episcopal  church.  Has 
Hooker^  has  Potter^  lost  all  credit  amongst  us  ?  Do  Burgess^ 
Daubeny,  Nares,  Mesurier^  Skinner  (tiames  every  way  wor* 
thy  of  being  placed  beside  the  others),  hold  indeed  so  lax  a 
profession  ? 

In  fact^  Mr.  Gisburne  is  chargeable,  in  this  flourishing  pasr 
sage,  with  three  very  material  defects.  First,  excepting  the 
sentence  which  regards  the  church  of  Rome,  the  paragraph 
represents  the  several  parties  as  at  variance  on  the  sole  ground 
of  expediency  j  whereas  some  Presbyterians^  and  many  ad- 
vocates for  episcopacy,  maintain  the  divine  right  of  their  re^ 
spective  forms.  Secondly,  in  speaking  in  the  name  of  the 
Episcopalians,  he  has  introduced  a  perhaps^  where  it  clearl/ 
ought  not  to  stand.  Few  Episcopalians,  prior  to  the  time  of 
Hoadly,  made  use  of  this  wavering  "  perhaps.^*  'Spiscopacy 
was,  till  then,  conceived,  by  most  of  its  professors,  to  have 
been  enjoined  absolutely  on  all  Christian  disciples.  Lastly,  Mr. 
Gisburne  has  altogether  neglected  to  define  the  term  "  Church" 
in  the  outset :  and  has  thus  betrayed  himself  into  the  egregious 
error  of  recognising  the  pretended  church  of  the  Presbyterian^^ 
and.  the  ten  thousand  distinct  churches  of  the  Independents, 

The  paragraph  is,  nevertheless,  deserving  of  our  notice>  as 
presenting  in  one  concise  view  the  various  cpntending  opinions 
respecting  the  point  at  issue :  but  it  will  be  necessary,  before 
we  can  form  a  correct  judgment  on  that  point,  to  advert  to  'se- 
veral matters  omitted  by  Mr.  Gisburne. 

Vestibulo  in  ipso,  various  prejudices  are  to  be  surmounted. 
Such  an  extension  of  the  church,  as  8hall>  in  one  wide  sweep, 
comprehend  the  whole  body  of  professing  Christians,  bears, 
manifestly,  a  seductive  appearance  of  liberality :  while  what* 
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To  these  inquiries  diie  clear  answer  suggests 
itself,  from  which,  it  is  [Presumed,  no  voice  will 

ever  contracts  its  definition  and  dimensions,  savours  not  less 
of  bigotry  and  intolerance.  And  this  difficulty  increasc^^ 
when  we  ponder  on  the  consequences  of  limiting  the  visible 
church  within  the  bounds  of  episcopacy ;  of  contracting  the 
hemisphere  to  a  cynosure.  We  derive  this  vital  spark,  this 
essence  of  unity,  this  bond  of  communion,  from  the  church, 
of  Bome^  3  corrupted  origin,  And  it  is  evident  from  our  ac-» 
knosvledging  as  valid  the  orders  of  its  apostate  clergy,  that 
we  have  a  still  stronger  affinity  towards  that  church,  a  church  > 
which  we  accuse  of  sacrilege^  in  stealing  from  the  people  the 
half  of  one  sacrament )  of  idolatry,  in  the  worship  of  saints  and 
images ;  and  of  blasphemy,  in  praying  to  the  mother  of  God  | 
than  to  other  bodies  of  professing  Christians^  who  hold  a  doc* 
trine  nearly  as  pure  as  our  owp :  thus  making  the  form,  rather 
th^n  tb^  f4ith>  the  constituent  and  vital  principle  of  a  charcl|« . 
This  opinion  supposes  a  charm,  a  secret  virtuei  by  which,  to 
state  an  extreme  case,  a  vicious  minister  of  the  church  of  {)qg« 
land  can  confer  something  necessary  to  salvatiop,  as  S|  sacr4* 
ment  is  ^  while  the  same  office,  perforipod  by  9  pious  sect^« 
Tist,  who  has  in  his  he^rt  devpted  himself  to  God,  is  an  ah« 
solute  nullity.  Further,  it  is  so  natural  for  good  ipen>  in  cha* 
rity,  to  distrust  ^heij:  own  principles,  that  evep  they  whq  be- 
lieve the  sacraments  null  whep  performed  uqepiscopally,  arQ 
averse  ffoni  all  rebapti^atiop. .  It  h  likewise  natural  to  revolt 
at  the  id^a  of  excluding  whole  congregations^  nay  whole  na- 
tions of  Christian  believers,  from  the  pale  of  the  yisibje  church ; 
and  this  for  an  error  in  opinion— a  defect  in  judgment.  *' Ab-  • 
sit  ut  ego  tam  ferrei  pectpris  sim,  ut  pb  ejusmodi  (i.  e«  episco* 
patiis)  defectum,  aliquas  earum  i  communione  nostr^  abscin- 
dendas  credam ;  aut  eas  nulla  v^re  ac  valida  sacramenta  ha* 
l^re,  adeoque  vix  Christianos  esse  pronuntiem*/' 

*  Wake's  Letter  to  Lc  Clerc, 

»  4 


dissent.    The  cburjqh[^f  Qbrist  con^sts  of  al)  the 
elect  people  of  God,  07  of  all  those  who  shall  life 

To  these  objections  several  replies  may  be  made.   Ist^  With 
Tegard  to  the  doctrine  ef  exclusion^  both  Roman  Catholics' 
and  Presbyterians^  holding  their  respective  churches  to  be  the 
visible  churchy  stand  on  the  same  grounds  with  the  diost 
rigid  Episcopalians.     2d}y,  Truth  is  sacred  and  immutable  | 
and  must  b^  reireived,  whatever  inconveni^ces  attend  iti  ]B-» 
ceptioni    3djy,  In  regard  to  episcopacy,  as  being  derived  ffom 
Kome :  what  3  pure  is  in  this  case  extracted  from  what  is 
corrupted,  having  remialned  uncontaminated  in  the  midfttoT 
tliese  corruptions  i  khd  is  not  as  a  shobt  generated'by  a  vitiated' 
parent  stotk.    4th^  As  to  the  administration  of  the  sacrament 
by  vicious  hands,  we  answer^  that  the  treasure  is  contained' 
hi  earthen  vessels  5  while  our  26th  Article  affirms  that  the 
uhworthioei^s'bf' ministers  hinders  not  the  eiSect  of  the  sacra* 
nl^tits.  '  5thly,  The  unwillingness  to  rebaptize  is  not  univer- 
sal >'yew6uld^ebaptize  if  the  fbrtfi6r  baptism  "had  been  ad* 
mitiisiered^  by  a  ixiidwife ;  or  if '  itf  were  the  inward  baptism  of" 
a'diuaker':  kiid^lstothe  admission  of  our  faUibllity  in  othef ' 
caiaes,  that  is*  ia  charity  which  even  the  fchufcli  of  Rome  par- 
takes witK^iife  ^.    ^hly.  To  revert  to  the  issutbg  of  our  church 
fi^om  a  com!tpted'  channel :  Did  hot  Christianity  issue  from  the 
Jewish  chnirch,  which  was  corrupted,  and  yet  the  church  of 
God  ?     7^^^yt  Nor  ought  we  to  be  startled  in  asserting  the 
exclusive  power  of  some  to  do  what  others  cannot  do ;  since^ 
ambng  the  Jews^  the  power  of  the  hiinistry  was  confined  to 
a  single  tribe ;  add  any  who  interfered  with  their  sacred  fdnc* 
tions  were  put  to  death. 

f  See  riookcr,  b.  iil.  ch.  i ;  and  Daubeny's  Guide,  p,  6\, 
It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  both  in  the  tfme  of  Edward  VI.  &c.  and 
at'present,  the  practical  consequences  haTe  rendered  men  afraid  of  acting 
up  fully -to  their  conviction*  Even  in  the  beginning  of  the  ReferroatioQ 
children  were  not  rebaptised;  though  logically  it, might/  seem  ta  follow^, 
from  the  principle  contended  for,  that  they  had  not  been  baptized  at  alL 
Jmcs,  at  Hampton  Cpiirt,  said  he  was  averse  fron;  9II  rebaptization. 
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inved^  j}{  what  natioa  soever  ;,  nayr^  \  will  be  bold 
to  stdd,  of  what  creed  soever,,  from  the  com> 
inencefiieQt  to  the  en4  of  the  world '^.  Ify  tbere^ 
fore,  we  possessed  any  means  of  ascertaining'  wh^t 
persons  composed  this  blessed  company  of  thei 
d^ect,  the  argument  would  here  be  at  an  end.  But 
sjace  man  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  presacieqce  oC 
the  Qreator,  and  is  incompetent,  is- forbidden,  tph 
judgp  the  hearts  of  his  brethren — we  must  lay 
aside  this  distinction  for  the  present  life,  under 
the  titjfe  of  Christ's  kwvisi&lb  church  f  ;.  and  i% 
makingmention  of  the  general,  or  Catholic  churcbU 
must  estimate  and  describe  it  so  far  only  ds  our 
limited  understandings  are  able  to  reach ;-  that  is, 
by  the  criterion  of  perceptible  signs  and  propertiesv 
Xhu9*  our  IQth  Ar-ticle  terms  the  church,,  the. 
vjsTBVB  church.  -We  can  determine,  gene* 
rally,  under  the  guidance  of  Scripture,  what  is* 
strictly  essential  to  the  church  ;  we  can  point  out. 
certain  qualifications  that  are  indispensable  towards? 
constituting  any  body  of  professing  Ghristians>; 
members  of  the  visible  Catholic  church  of  Christ, 

*'  Some  writers  draw  a  distinction  between  the  Catholie* 
churchy  and  the  church  universal  5  holding  the  latter  to  com^ 
prebend  all  societies  of  professed  Christians  whatever.  Thi^ 
Barwick  justly  terms  an  improper  sense  of  the  word,  p.  150"/ 
— Hickes's  Letter$^  i.  96. — Hawerden's  Charity  and  Trqth,. 
p.  19,  IS09. 

f  See  Hooker,  b.  iii.  ch.  1. — Wicked  men  may  belong  to 
(he  visible  church,  who  may  be  excluded  from  the  church 
mystical  \  and  a  line  is  also  to  be  drawn  betwixt  the  vi$ibl# 
pure  and  the  vblble  corrupt. 


JO  OK  THB  PRJMITIVB   CHURCH^ 

III.  Agreeably  to  this  view,  the  requisites  of 
the  visible  church,  or  of  any  particular  portion  of 
its  members,  are,  1st,  A  congregation  of  faithful 
men  *,  or  of  men  holding  salvation  to  be  alone 
by  faith  in  Christ,  and  worshipping  agreeably  to 
that  belief;  and,  2dly,  Pure  preaching  of  the 
word  of  God,  together  with  right  administration 
of  the  sacraments,  both  performed  according  to 
Christ's  ordinance,  that  is,  as  he  directed  ;  as 
well  as  by  men  rightly  ordained,  or  lawfully  called 
and  sent.  Thus  the  bond  6(  union  -f-  in  the  Ca- 
tholic church  of  Christ,  is  agreement  in  the  es- 
sentials of  faith,  worship,  and  discipline. 

In  support  of  the  first  requisite,  it  may  suffice 
to  cite  that  passage  which  affirms  (Acts,  iv.  12), 
that  there  is  salvation  in  none  other  name  under 
heaven,  save  that  of  Jesus  Christ  alone.  By  this 
requisite,  let  it  be  remarked  by  the  way,  the  So^ 
cinians,  who  disbelieve  the  merits  of  Christ's  pro* 
pitiatory  and  vicarial  sacrifice,  are  necessarily  ex- 
cluded from  the  visible  church. 

The  second  requisite  of  Christ's  visible  church 
involves  the  question.  What  is  a  lawful  call  ?  or, 

_  « 

*  Congregation  and  church  were  synonymous^  when  the 
Articles  were  drawn  up. — Brett,  Divine  Right  of  Episcopacy, 

t  See  19th  Article.— Scott*s  Christian  Life.r-Sherlock's 
Defence  of  Stillingfleet,  p.  137- — Bingham's  x\ntiq.  book  6, 
chap.  ill.  and  xvi.  chap.  xvii.  — Sherlock  against  Fairfax,  tit.  lit. 
44.— Field  of  the  Church,  p.  31,  80.— KettlewelFs  Works, 
J.  679.— Sherlock's  Discourse  on  the  Notes  of  the  Cathoh'c 
Church.— JPrcservative  against  Popery,  3  vols,  folio. 
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What  is  right  ordination  ?  The  reply  to  be  cqij* 
tended  for,  is.  Episcopal  ordination  solely  * :  an4 
if  we  can  make  good  this  point,  we  exclude  from 
the  visible  chufoh  all  denominations  of  Christians 
whose  ministers  are  not  episcopally  ordained,  W^Q 
are  justified  in  pronouncing  them  sects,  and  in  ^Cr 
cusing  them  of  schism ;  for  in  their  congregations, 
neither  is  the  word  preached,  nor  are  the  sacra- 
ments administered,  according  to  Christ's  ordi? 
liance,  or  by  m^n  la\yfully  called  and  sept, 

Let  it  be  observed,  however,  that  in  excluding 
from  the  pale  of  the  visible  church,  the  conscien- 
tious dissenter  upon  principle ;  principle,  esta- 
blished on  the  basis  of  impartial  investigation,  un- 
fjeigne4  humility,  patient  study,  and  the  best  ex- 
ercise pf  a  cool  and  sound  judgment;  we.  would 
by  no  means  be  understood  as  pronouncing  against 
him  art  anathema ;  as  debarring  him,  in  opinion, 
from  the  inheritance  of  salvatiqn.  We  presume 
to  deal  around  us  no  sqch  bolts.  We  charitably 
hope,  we  believe  and  pray,  that  the  schism  of 
such  an  individual  may  be  numbered  with  his  er- 
rors of  judgment,  or  blotted  out  amongst  his  tres- 
passes of  infirmity.     Yet,  guided  as  we. are  by 

I 

Scripture,  we  cannot,  while  on  earth,  conscien- 
tiously unite  with  him  in  communion  :  because  we 
possess  no  authority  for  compromising  our  belief 

*  See  Bretfs  Church  Government,  and  Divine  Right  of 
Episcopacy.— Potter  on  Church  Goveroment. — Skinner's  Primi* 
live  Order.— rBlopdell's  Apolc^ia.— Drury's  Answer  to.  Boy^« 


IS  on  tUB   PRIMITIVE   CRVlt^H, 

in  th6  indjspensableness  of  episcopacy  to  ordindtioh ; 
smdof  right  ordination  to  the  visible  church  *. 

*  W^go  further :— ^We  esteem  it  out  4uty  to  oflfer  a  wani« 
{ng  to  those  latitudiuarians  iq  principle^  according  to  whom 
llie  visible  church  is  composed  of  an  heterogeneous  mass  of 
bdBevers  in  Christy  whose  discrepancy^  as  to  the  right  preach- 
i0g  of  the  word  and  administration  of  the  satraments,  is  it 
SDAtter  of  utter  insignificance :  not  less  to  all  thoughtless; 
rambling  worshippers^  who,  from  no  solid  motives:  of  convic* 
tioD>  no  imperious  call  of  conscience^  but  through  caprice^ 
idle  vanity,  itching  ears,  self-conceit,  or  trivial  o  jections  to 
innior  ordinances,  depart  from  the  communion  of  our  esta- 
blishment :  to  both  these  classes  we  would  address  a  scjemo- 
and  solicitous  caution,  against  rashly  and  wilfully  incurring  the 
guilt  of  schism^  and  the  punishment,  whatever  it  may  be,  at« 
tacbed  to  a  wanton  disturbance  of  the  Catholic  church,  while 
Kolding  the  faith  in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  and  in  the  boqd 
of  p^iacfe. ,  Nor  let  them  think  lightly  of  such  an  error  in 
principle  or  in  conduct.  It  has  been  usu^l  to  define  heresy  ta 
be  a-  separation  from  the  church  in  point  of  doctrine  j  ao4 
schism,  a  separation  owing  to  disagreement  in  external  things. 
Thus  external  things  being  accounted  non-essentials^  it  ha^ 
been  artfully  inferred,  that  the  schism  which  rests  upon  them^, 
mast  needs  be  trifling-  and  immaterial.  Now,  first,  whether 
schism  and  hereby  be  identical,  or  whether  schism  be  some* 
thing  less  heinous  than  heresy;  to  affirm  schism  to  be  a  trifling 
matter,  is  hasty  and  daring  in  the  extreme.  The  argument 
niay,  in  the  outset,  be  turned  against  the  proposers  of  it ;  for 
|f  external  things  be  iitdeied  nbn-essetitials,  so  much  the  mora 
reprehensible  is  he>  who  Wiantonly,  on  account  of  noi^«es8en«* 
tlals^  divides  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  church.  And  thi« 
retorted  argument  is  the  more  deserving  of  being  insisted  on^, 
sinc^,  in  the' only  pasdag^  wherein  the  word  Schism  occurs'  in 
therSacrdd  Oracles'  (1  Car;  xii.  25),  it  is  compared  to*  thd 
viO^l^ellicalkm  of  ati^ycj  an  ear,  a  hand,  or^-foot,  fifom* 
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IV.  On  the  Origin  and  Constitution  of  the 
primitive  Church  :  and  on  episcopal^  as  right  and 
lawful^  Ordination. 

fhe  human  l:»od/.    Wheo^  therefore^  it  is  pleaded  that  schisqi 
IS  a  separation  only  respecting  externals,  let  us  recollect  that 
even  sucb  a  ^cbism  is  in  this  passage  deprecated ;  and  that 
althopgh  the  very  lowest  seAse  of  the  word  Schism  ])&  received, 
the  rash  ^mputator  incurs  an  awful  responsibility.    Charity  is, 
to  say  the  Ijcast,  very  materially  endangered  by  each  deviation, 
however  slight,  from  uniformity :  and  since  St.  Paul  has  de« 
dared  thie  greatest  principle  to  be  charity^  that  man  must 
surely  be  deemed  no  light  offender,  who,  with  inconsiderate 
leyity,  disturbs  a  branch  of  religiouj  >rhich  is  superior  to  faith 
apd  bope  *•     But  what  if  this  definition  of  schism  be  incor«* 
jrect  and  hnperfect  ?  what  if  there  be  np  scriptural  foundatioa 
for  the  distipction  pr^ended  betwixt  externals  and  essentials  i 
betwixt  schisip  and  here^  ?  what  if  heresy  be  the  principle 
•f  sepftration^  and  schism  the  state  or  condition  of  h^iog  84Sf* 
painted  t  ?    The  situation  of  thp  schismatic  wiU  appear^  in 
t^iis  view,  to  be  infinitely  more  alarming  than  before  ;  for  it 
will  be  recollected  that  St.  Paul,  in  enumerating  the  works  <3fC 
the  fle;sh,  conjoins  heresies  with  adultery,  idolatry,  and  muT'* 

*  «  1%i9  Wtf  of  the  Christian  chuich  will  at  certainly  kad  t»  a  Ca» 
$iolic  ||ph|t  of  gcpdwi)!  and  universal  feUowshi^  as  the  diyiaioo  of  it  leadft 
^  <^e  Qi^^te  disposition."— Daubcny 'a  Guide,  p.  3^5.  <<  Ap  Mtsrnal* 
vi9i|bIe,Un\ty  of  the  church,  pipmot^  internal  i}niQr,  ^nd  th?  f4i&catiQa 
of  the  b«d)r  ef  Christ." — NicholsenV  Letters,  )&fO|  p.  oo. 

t  There  appear  to  have  been  divisions  in  the  primitive  chiirch,  amonfr 
some  .who 'did  not  desert  her  communion,  but  cOMendrd  for  the  prefer- 
•nce  of  Paul  or  ApoUos.  Even  these  divisions  were  styledby  St.  Paul, 
the  signs  of  a  camai  miod  (i  por.  iii.  3,  4}.  But  there  yn^q  t$hi$ins 
waOitoYct  from  the  ^hi^rch ;  as  of  those  who  crept  into  trusts,  and  ^ 
ihered  private  churches.  Of  these  St.  John  speaks  (x  John^  U.  t8^  19)^ 
pronouncing  then^  antichrists^  and  affirming  that  thfy  went  out  front 
them.  St.  Chrysostom,  on  Ephes.  iv.  p.  362J  o^rv$«,  that  nothin^^  catf 
IffQwA  God  more  than  to  divide  his  churchy  ^ 
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To  the  question^  what  is  right  and  lawful  drdi- 
nation^  all  denominations  of  Christians  agree  iii 

ders ;  and  that  some  heresies  are  pronounced  by  St.  Peter  to 
be  damnable,  or  worthy  of  condexnnaiioti.  (Gal.  v.  20;  and 
2  Peter,  ii.  1.) 

Potter  on  Church  Gov.— Hooker's  Eccles.  Pol. — Daubeny's 
Vindic. — Steevens*s  Essay  on  the  Church.— Daubeny's  Guide. 
—Skinner's  Primitive  Truth.— Mesurier's  Barapton  Lectures. 
— Burgess's  First  Lessons,  and  Rrst  Principles. — Mant's  Ser- 
mons.— Barwick  on  the  Church;  and  Nares's  Charge,  1813. — 
St.  John.— Welshman. — ^Why  areYou  a  Churchman  ? — Whit- 
by's Preface  to  Titus. 

From  the  foregoing  definition  of  schism  we  may  infer  the 
error  of  those,  who  extend  the  basis  of  the  visible  Catholic 
church  of  Christ,  by  supposing  it  to  coq|prehend  Christians  of 
all  denominations,  assembled  under,  no  matter  what  teacher^ 
or  what  authority.  Schism  supposA  a  body ;  for  it  signifies 
an  amputated  limb :  but  if  all  were  the  body,  there  could  be  no 
severed  member,  no  schism.  Such  a  notion  carries  with  it  a  fair 
show  of  liberality  :  but  since  the  Bible  makes  mention  of  both 
schism  and  heresy,  the  burthen  lies  upon  the  latitudinarians 
in  principle,  to  show,  if  all  denominations  constitute  a  church, 
who  are  the  heretics  and  schismatics  ?  or,  if  they  cannot,  let 
them  forbear,  in  modesty,  to  launch  forth  the  charge  of  illi* 
berality,  on  those  who  confine  the  definition  of  the  body,  the 
visible  church,  to  the  aggregate  of  assemblies  in  which  the 
word  is  preached  and  the  sacraments  are  distributed,  by  minis- 
ters lawfully,  that  Is,  as  we  are  about  to  show,  episcopally 
ordained  f. 

f  When  the  church  is  termed,  metaphorically,  the  ark,  we  allude  to 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  rather  than  the  ark  of  Noah.  It  wat  for  touching; 
the  former  thai  Uzzah  was  struck  dead :  and  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram 
are  analogous  to  schismatics.  The  ark  of  Noah  resembles  that  menagerie 
of  Christian  professors,  which  spurious  liberality  denominates  the  cl^ch  r 
but  here  there  can  be  no  schism. 
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repl3^ing,  That  which  is  conformable  to  the  oon^. 
stitution  of  the  primitive  church.    If,  therefore, 
that  constitution  can  be  shown  to  be  episcopal^ 
the  exclusive  lawfulness  of  episcopal  ordination  wiU 
be  demonstrated. 

We  read  in  St,  Matthew's  Gospel,  xvi.  1 8,  that 
the  Christian  church  was  founded  by  our  S^iour. 
and  built  on  the  rock  of  his  declared  divinity ; 
or,  more  properly,  on  the  foundation  of  the  Apo* 
sties  and  Prophets,  ^*  Jesus  Christ  himself  being- 
the  chief  corner  stone"  (Ephes.  ii.  20).  That 
Christ  ordained  the  Apostles  to  preach  and  bap<«* 
tize,  which  js  only  a  different  method  of  stating 
that  the  church  was  built  on  the  foundation  of  the 
Apostles,  we  learn  from  those  passages  whereia 
their  commission  is  recorded. 

When  a  fact  is  certain,  disputes  about  a  name 
are  i^le ;  and  therefore,  if  the  three  orders  and 
offices  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons>  as  of  per* 
sons  appointed  by  the  Apostles  to  govern  the 
church,  and  to  administer,  its  ordinances,  wer^ 
distinct  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  to  object  that 
their  several  titles  were  not  distinct,  seems  a 
trifling  and  contemptible  cavil  *. 

Now  bishops,  who  were  denominated  apostlef 
by  St.  Paul,  received  from  St.  John  the  name  of 
angels ;  a  word  signifying  messengers.  In  the 
book  of  Revelations  (ii.  20,  and  ii.  14),  the  angels 

»  See  Whitby  on  1  Tim,  iii.  1  >  and  Pref.  to  ritus. 


bf  some  Asiatic  church^  are  rebuked  for  a  vioid^ 
<3ofi  of  their  episcopal  -power-;  and  (Rev.  H.  -ft)^ 
the  bishop  of  Ephesas  is  comtiiendcdi  Thfe '  an- 
gel of  Ephesds  cbuld-  not  be  a  single  presfeyleti 
for  St.  Paul  had  sent  for  several  presbytets  from 
lEpkcsus,  to  meet  him  in  his  visitation  at  Miletus  t 
«rh'creas  this  individual  is  termed  the  Angd.  If 
this  were  well  understood  and  weighed,  the  argu- 
ment would  be  greatly  simplified*  Let  the  qu€!8- 
tkm  relate  to  the  offices,  not  to  the  names. 
The  real  fact  is,  that  the  Apostles  were  the  first 
bishops ;  and  that  in  the  New  Testament  the 
names  of  bishop  and  presbyter  are  sometimes  pro- 
ftxiscuously  employed  to  denote  the  second  order 
of  the  ministry.  On  the  frequent  transposaWe- 
ness  of  these  two  names  in  the  New  Testament, 
test  the  arguments  and  the  mistakes  of  many  dis^ 
senters.  The  government  of  the  church  passed^ 
when  the  Apostles  died,  into  the  hands  of  their 
immediate  successors ;.  and  then,  that  id,  after  the 
first  century,  the  names  were  appropriated  as  they 
ftow  stand ;  for  the  bishops  were  no  lbng6f  Apo^ 
•ties,  or  men  immediately  sent  forth  by  ChriVt  ♦* 
No  change,  however,  took  place  in  the  offices  j 
these  continued  precisely  the  same  as  at  the  be- 
ginning.  A  governor  is  of  the  first  order,  whether 
be  is  called  an  angel,  an  apostle,  or  d  bishop;-   A 

•  This  explanation  accords  with  the  statement  of  AmbtDie4 
yid.  Salmas^.  de  Pritnatu^  ^0. 
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pHesi  i6  of  tlie  second  otder^  whether  he  ii  termed 
a  bishop  or  a'{ffeibyter;   .  .; 

Some  stress  might  here  bd  laid  on  the  structure 
of  tlye  ancient  Jewish  ehurch,  which  had  three  dis^ 
tinct  orders,  High  Priest,  Priests,  and  Levites  'f. 
Agreeably  tb  this  fanalbgyi  our  Lord;  we:  are  in- 
formed^ nanied  twdve  Apostles;  and  other  seventy 
also  (LokC)  vi*  1 3 j .  and  x^  1 ) ;  so  that .  in  the 
eHilieStinfiikk^y;  in  the.  oradle  of  the  churdh,  three 
distinct  oriders  existed  i*  1st,  Christ  himself;  the 
great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souk ;  the  High 
Priest,  called; of  God:  2dly^  the  Apostles:  and, 
3dly,  the  Seventy.  The  two  last  orders  were  men- 
tioned by  different  name^, .  and  sent :  forth  at  dif- 
ferent tiiiles.  Of  the .  Twd ve^  oar  Saviour  Mabl- 
fested  a  particular  care ;  a  plain  proof  of  their  be- 
ing aupcpriw  to  1  the  Se\{enty ;);.  .  MorebVerg  it  was 
>from  the  collie  of  the  4Seventy^  that  the.  siicbes- 
iors  ofttbe  Apostles  were  elected;  and  we  ask, 

f ,  See  Daubeny'8  Guide,  p..  25  and  32. — '*  The  Jewish  and 

dfinBtian  cnnfcEes^  are  different  i^UioDs  of  the  same  chiircb." 

t  Tbfeir^lte  were  to  be  *'  with  our  Lord"  (Mark,  iii. 

i4)i    Th^^eaiy  anly.io  go  before  him  (Luke,  1. 1).    Tho 

ixmvgiUf^WoQpi  the  Twelve  .was  more  solemn  .thao,^at  of  the 

JSevei^tfr :  ^vea  fAer  whose  commi^ion  they  were  stfli  called 
the  Twelve.    The  Twelve  were  called  Apostles  j  the'Sevenfjr 

'only  Disciplef."Th<s  'fwfelve  were*  appointed  to  judge  ttib 
twelvetribef'(Matt.  itx.28j  Lukey  xxil.  30  j  Rev.  xzi;  i4)k 
Barnabas,  Mark,  Luke,  and  the  seven  deaqOnf^  were  beUeved 
hy  the  prknitive  fathers  to  be  of  the  Seventy.  See  Potter^ 
p.  49.  '  -•...'..♦ 
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Why  should  Matthias  hftve  been  caUed  to  fitt  the 
vacancy  of  Judas^  if  he  possessed  the:  same  dig|ifify 
and  pot?er  as  orie^  bf  Ihe  Serbnty^  which  BtAse-^ 
quently  hdonged  to  htm  #heh  ch&seniaoiOQg^thQ 

Twelve?  .     .;,-;, :  .\  .:  .-■.;,  ^  :^^  ■■■^ 

During  the  Itfettme  of  ^Shriat^  fbf  AfxiHks  po** 
abised  no  power  pf  ebamiisstetoing  others  to  exiefe* 
cise  thd  mtnistaioi  fonMkms*  .  They  tref ft  otfl^ 
directed  to  pray  the  Loid  of  the  Iteire»t|  IUmI 
nft  woold  ^end  foKb  labohrers  into  bis  faarvett. 
'Christy  at  that  period^  :  itftehnaed  the  l^iscofial 
IUnctionsi>  eaiclasively^  in  hb  eirii  jtarim  ^mtC 
it.  3Ti  38) ;  mid  he  gave  tiMf  foregG«%  dSreetioii 
to  the  Apostles  and  the  Sevoaty^  Qd.lhe  MeaMHi 
of  his  sending:  them  forth.  Thiis^  if  thisty  i<mtfd 
-the  harvest  piarteousy  and  tbe  lahoureiv  £lw>  te 
they  sboold  and  did[  fyaA,  thej  had  Mf^|»c|wer  U> 
«rdaiti  other  lAoaten  ib  attistanta^ :  rTiiJs  viufir 

is  THtf  ^tttKCU^UK  6f  £BISCG]$AeY4      Ife  wbOr  JS 

mmply  ordained  to  the  ministry^  has  not  received^ 
by  virtue  of  that  ordlnatibny  the  povirer  of  oidlux^- 
ing  others.    Indeed^  the  first  missionrof  Iht^  Apo* 

^les  and  S«veiity5  was  eobiioed  bo  the  JFcwa  (Matt. 
i..  5)  ^  tod  as  onr  Lord  wses  itpr&phe^i  lilw  mrio 
Mos^iptvA.  xviii.  15),  hi§  objeeit  VfaS  to  kdl^ 

,to  the  tnatitutioa  oif  Moses^  who,  b^^ther  witli 

:|:welv»  pnilces,  heads  of  the  tribes/  hf^  seventy 

'tHAtti  iindel*  hittt** 

e  I^amb.  i.  4,  and  zi,  l&,  compared  witb  thatn  tyvL  %5^ 
and  Acts^  Til*  37* 
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'  'Stitfchret  of  govertiing  the  church  wtts  4ele- 
-pkoA  to  Uie  ApdsUcs^  by  Chriit>  a  shbit  time  pm-^ 
irioos  to  his  adoerobn  into  hedven.  ^'  As  my  Father 
liitfi  sent  ine^  so  send  I  you  ;  ftnd  he  bredthed  on 
ttttcfi^-  and  they  received  the  Hdy  Gfaost^  (John, 
ki.:ill)r-i  A  little  while  after^:  Aamelyi  on  the 
.  dify  of  Sledtdoost,  JAiey  reomisd  it  to  a  visible  mait- 
ser  I  ftad  it  was  not  till  then  that  they  began  to 
jdndaiDi' '  Bttt  tifiey  then  ordained  both  presbytia 
iMFdaiobKiS;  pf^Sbyters  in  eVefy  t%  (Acts,  tiv. 
!^2tj[ ;  ,  at  that  tim6  called  bishops^  bi'  byy^^ts 
{Abts^  ^x*?'^)  ^  and  .deacons  to  take  care  of  the 
poor  and  widows  (Acts>  vi.)«  But  the  deacons 
(and  Jet  thd  Presbyterian  answer  this)  wem  eccle* 
mimyfwiheyvf^  andc^^ined  tb 

pfeaicii  and  'baptize  (AcfeV  viii,  6J  *.  TH  cpq^Hh 
ot  ordainj  however^  was  not  within^  their  pro- 
wioe9  for  Philip,  one  of  the  deaooas,  baptised 
tife  Samaritan  coh verts :  but  Peter  and  Johii  w«te 
Mnt  ddWtif  to  perform  those  things  which  Uy  b(^ 
yond  ttie  finiits  of  diacbhal  authority •  j^ere^  fheh^ 
immediately  afta:  the  resurrection^  we.  perceive  the 

tfu^  ordefH^  a&  well  as  there  had  beed:befaref^  • 

•        ■  •  ■    •    ■  /^ 

^  m^j^hen  wrdbght  miracles*  and  hel^d  «  dispnfe  with  the 
Je^  If  Acts,  Ti.  7).  Hie  word  Aiaxom  is  appfied  to  St.  Paul 
in  CSdos.  i.  23—25 ;  and  to  Paul  and  ApoUos,  .1  Cor.  iu.  5. 

■  f\A^£t9tthe  Apostles  were  in  common,  and  with. equal 
anthorftT,  bishops  of  the  Catholic  church.  But  by  a^teement 
among  theinselves  (not  '^7  any  command  of  St.  Pe^er)',  this 
fehour  was  soon  dividefi  (Gal.  ft.  g)  ;  James^  Peter»  and  John 
Mug  appointed  to  the  care  of  the  lewiiA  £ro«dytes,  while  the 

G2 
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'  lO  •      0l!t   T»&   PKIMITX7S  eBnZBGH^\ 

-  '  tn  the  third  :6hapt^r  of. SLvPauVs  first  Epistle  to 
Timothy;^  thb  qullificatipa^t '  of  bkhopcr  and  da- 
tbns  are  enniilerfiited  ;  Ina rmeniion;  being '  ihacfe!ef ^ 
'iSL  thii-d  order.' r:. Concerning  tlie.  import vofiiiHe 
tw6rd  Fishoj)^  id  this  passage^  .three  several  opi- 
-nions  are-'Ibund  amongst  i dncieht . w/iters/  lall  dtf*- 
-feringTrom  thePrtebjtenaniibterpretatioii*.)  ^kb- 

•  I  »       .^.  '  *       •]  r.  ■     '  ■-•■.*       .    ,  •      ■*  .     ♦-     .jj_    .   -  f.  r» 

X   n      I  ipi  *<■■<!    i^iii»     !■     <  im  <  ^.mi^ummmm       jij  |  —,■».— n    i  ■■      i  <     i  ■■  >  N      |     itJHlF 

aCktitile  coBvertt;^efe  assigned  io^it^ulr^^d  B^abif.  i'illie 

^9fxt  step'Mras.to apportion  adiitriGt. to  each.  Apostle |. 4Dd at 

^,tJbis  tim9.JapQe8  was 'settled  in  tl^e  bishopric  of.  Jciruss|em  (Gal. 

i'..  18,  19  i  and  Jerome  on  Gal.  i.  j  Qal.  ii.'  l).   Here  he  tpp|pe 

'Uith  liip;h  'dulhdrlfjf^  in  the  sytiod':  ifeiice  he  lent  certiiin' to 

c^Aniioch';  and  h^A^  toeW^directed  )his  epistle  totbe  &RPeK^ 

^ibes.  scatitered  iitJTQSid.   .'' On  this  atcobnt'all  tbo  infriitinM 

Jbe-^rgtagttj^*'  says  Blonddl  (Apdo;.  p.  50)>.'^unamiBQad}r 

style  him. -Bishop  of  Jerusalem.*^  ^Some  indeed  have  coo* 

£ned  the  church  of  Jerusalem  to  a  ungle  cohgr^ation  :  bitt 

sihc^  tiiiny  thousand  were  thdre  ^converted  and  asMlnibfed, 

tb^- ^'st^h&ve  worshipped  God  In  various  tongregatioM^ 

tfaougtp.  MiQ  foiling  but  one  -church.      They  are   caB|Bd 

uv^ai^f]  .(Act8>.  xxi. -^).     The   Scriptures   apeak  <of  the 

churches  of.  a  province>  and ,  the  church  of  a  city ;  hot  Maa- 

'rice  (in  his  Answer  to  Clarksbn>  1^1)  has  clearly  shows, 

that  In  orie'clor  there  were  matiy  presbyters  and  congregations. 

•^-.See  alsoJii^  Treatise  on  the  present  Church>  m  reply  Ho 

Baxter,  l682. — Sherlook's Defence  of  Stillingfleet,  aqd  Stjoater^ 

Answer  to  Sur  Peter  King,  which  induced  that  author*  to  racaftt 

his  errors.  ... 

.  *  The  f'resbyterians  have  fallen  into  a  curious  mistake  in 
applying  the  teroiEt^er  to  the  lay  officer  corresponding  to  the 
Araxovcf,  or  minister  :  while  the  wprd  minister  (according  to 
their  notion  a  lay  officer)  is  separated  from  its  literal  meiBnlnjt 
of  deacon^  and  employed  to  signify  the  ecclesiastic. 
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cjbirding  <:%>  Theodoret  (Gomm.  ifi  Tit.  lii.  1  ;  and 
Otfikm.  in"  Phil,  f.'i,  Jtad  ii.  25) V  the  presbyter' 
18  here  called  bishbp^  as  the  Apostle  *  <)€^nds^ 
from  him  to  the  deacon :  the  office^  which  we  now 
term  episcopal,  beings  in  that  first  age,  discharged 
by  the  Apostles  themiselves.  Epiphanim  thinks 
that  the  Apostles  sometimes  placed  only  bishops 
and  deacons^  or  presbyters  and  deaconsi^in  a  liewly^ 
planted  church,  by  reason  of  the'  paudty  of  ite 
mtmheTBy  or y  in  thd  latter  case,  the  difRculty  of 
finding  persons  teorthy  of  exercising  th6^  episcopi^t 
'  functions.  Chrysost^m-  and  others  considei"the 
word  Presbyter  as  included  in  that  of  Bishop,  while 
th^  admit  that  drditiation'  belongs  only  to  the 
latter*. 

Pan!  was  a  bishop,  an  fTrioTtaro^,  ovel^eer,  ol« 

Superintendent ;  for  he  had  "the  care  of  alL'  the 

^:hurches.**     Let  the  Independent  recollect,   that 

#hc  care  and  inspection  of  Paul  was  not  confine4 

«0  one  congregation  f .-    Let  the  Presbyterian  re- 

:Knember,  that  there  must  have  bfeen  presbyters  in 

^iSich  of  tfceee  dtiurches  ;  and  that  Paul  was  a  man 

»-iifested  with  an  autholrity  superior  to  these  pres- 

*  Sec  Wbitby  on  2  limaVand  Prcf.  to  Titus. 

'    ~  t  The  dispfute  ^wliich  urose  at  Antioch  respecting  the  extent 

^o^whkh  th6  Christiflfn^oagfat  to  judfaike,  was  refened  to 

-^^vj^fu^B  cl^urch^  949M(l7>  that  of  Jerusalem^    The  ques- 

tifin ^1^  tiiere  detjpnpiAed :  axui  froip  ActSj  xv.  Bl.,  it  appear/^ 

yhat  the  decision  was'receivcjd  with  joy ;  nor  does  any  passage 

^ntiixuite  that  it  was  not  submissively  ac<)uiesced  in  b^  thOsQ 

'^o  were  of  ■&  contrary^  opinioii.  (        -d" 

c3 


Ijy^ftrs,  an4  teeing  cogni»nciB  of  tjheoi^  ^Mtb 
ord^ia  I,"  wyp  b*,  "  in  *U  th?  cliurcbfls ;"  lAMt 

is,  all  y^io\\  b^  ha4  plante4  (1  Qor,  yin  1}^  {mi 
fiC^r.  xi.  ?»),  H^  seivt  fpr  the  prfisli^l^ill  9f 
£ph^us  to  meet  hi?!  at  Miktvi^^  ^d  there  4lbi 
livereti  tq  jth^to.  his  ppifpt^I  charge  (Acta*  -xf; 

W)t  W4S  ^his  th§  apt  pf  a  temponrx  chfirfqwu 
i^ppc^t^  by  tbfiM;  f;phe6Ji9n  pp^yter?,  Uk«;  Ibk 

Mo<}9rat0F.  of  t]^  Q^nfS9^  Af«9Bpb\!f  in  ^tlsflii 
At  Corinth,  tp9.  wherp  leyer^  ev^g^^yt  wmI 
prophets  v««?&  prewpt,  ftwl  bwng  nb&eqt,;  sutfonki 

oitinipate^j  »b;$plM«s»  4M!i4  vm^  )»wp  (1  Gor*  3(iir« 

$t,  Jbbto,  iij  tb^  «»ii9  m«iiqw>  pwBesfsd  thft^t 
thorily  of  writing  to  the  seven  churches  th^^  mi) 
m  4^h  <BiQv,  i,  4) ;  ^t,  Peter,  to  thA  ft^Wsrs 
•eftttered  through  Po9tqf,  Q^ti^  ftjfp*  Upw 
ihm^  ftctH  will,  cpmpc^t  witi:^  tbi^  hypotbea#  <^,Vh 
ptrftte,  independent  ^^ur^h^f ^^  or  with  tha|t  of  9 
temporary  and.  f lefte4  modpisttH',  I  c(wf<^  Q;iyB«If 
pt  a  loss  t9  di^WVfr, 

*  « 

The  episcppjl  euthori^yi  thus  e^ercise4  for  fltocee 
tirpe  by  the  Appstle^^  wacj  at  Wngth^  £;>r  the  t|«^ 
of  perpetuating  the  Church,  by  them  delegated  to 
athers.     TiiUtf  v/^^  beyond  ^  queatlo^i^  e  tafhopj 
in  the  strietest  fBodem  aeose  cf  the  word. .  H» 
was  more  than  e  presbyter,  tteFeising  aeta  of  dis^ 
cipline  and  censfore  oyer  a  single  cqngi'el^aUbn^ 
He.waSjl^if  in  Crete  by  St.  Paul,  not  cl^o^en'bj^ 
the  Cretan  people,  to  jjQWWJi  tbfi.  cjergy  flf  .^tjbl^ 
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• 

whole  fifo^od  f  td^HiMii -elders  in  every  qity  } 
and  ta  adrtfooish  and  reject  heretics  (Tit.  i.  5^ 
andiiu  lb)^«  All  antiquity  concuis  iu  calling  him 
the  first  hishop  of  Crete ;  tikjy  ivri  K^i;^  iKKXfi<nMf 
t^nntfinfi^  iihiii%ivq$  (Euscb.  lih*  iii.  dh.  4).  Now^ 
if  there  were' presbyters  previously  in  Crete^  and 
if  ^€f  had  the  power  of  Ordaining,  there  was  no 
eqtaaioii  for  Timothy^s  being  settled  there ;  and  if 
there  wm^  iiDne/  it  was  not  in  the  co-ioipositioif 
€if  hands  ))y  9  presbytety,  but  ip  an  individual,  that 
the  power  of  ordination  wa3  vested. 

Tivwthy,  as  we  learn  from  the  first  Epistle  ad- 
dressed to  hifn^  was,  in  like  manner,  set  over  the 
house  ml  God  in  Bphesus,  to :  ordain  dders,  to 
eonseerate  deaobnsy  to  charge  preachers,  to  judge 
and  ceqspm  oflbnders ;  and  not  to  sufier  others 
to  despise  his  authority  f«  This  autl^ority  was 
not  derived  by  Timothy  fi'om  any  vote  of  the 
people,  bpt  from  the  imposition  of  St.  Paul's 
baiids  (Ct  Tini.  i.6;  I  Tim.  it.  14).  The  an^ 
cient  Ihthere  invariably  eall  Timothy  the  bicdiop 
of  Ephesus  c  and  twenty-seven  bishc^s  are  num-^ 
bered  as  his  snocessors,  down  to  the  council  of 
CbalMdenf.  .  ,i 

this  ehureh  of  Epbetal,  in  all  probabiiityi 


'I         ' 

f  To  die  Independent  we  would  suSmit  Aat  the  expres- 
SR«i,'  *^%A\a  order  thing*/*  £. r/*piritual  tinngi,  **  in  evcrjr 
-el^  ^I1t»j;:iS),  ]Bipl{eS'j«rifdiat^oa  over  a  vsm^  of  charehetii 
H  th9  4fP*  the  T^  vM^9v«9  ab«ye. 

f  1  Tim.  i.  3,  and  v.  19 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  2t 

t  Potter,  p.  143. 

C  4  ^ 
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^nniprehended  more  congii^ticxis  thaa  01)0.  'Wb 
deduce  this  inference  frointbe  circumstance,  above 
mentioned,  of  St«  Paul's  sending  for  the*  £phesiai| 
elders  to  meet  bim  at  Miletus  $  which  seems  to 
Indicate,  that,  >  in  the  former  city,  a  nursery  was 
reared  for  surropnding  churches.  At  any  rate^  wcr 
are  certain,  that  presbyters  were  there  settled  pre- 
vious toTimothy^sapppihtm^nt ;  a  superfluous  ap- 
pointment, if  the  presbyters  there  established  had, 
in  themselves,  the  power  of  ordaining  (A^ts^  n« 
30,  31  ;   ]  Cor.  iv.  J  5,  and  xvi.  8,  Q). 

Again  ^  iSt.  Paul,  in  writing  tp  the  Philippiatis, 
joins  Timothy  with  hihiself^  as.  .a  persqn  of 
the  same  order:  f^  Paul  and  .Ttmotheus,  the 
servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  all  the  saints  that 
are  in  Christ  Jesus,  which  are  at  Philippi,  with 
the  bishops  and  deacons"  (PhlK  i*  1)«  Here  th^ 
three  orders  are  distinctly  meotiofied :  Paul  and 
Timothy,  of  the  first ;  the  bishops,  i.  e«  pfesbytersj 
of  the  second ;  and  deBcpos,  of  the  third.  In  tbo 
whole  New  Testament,  indeed,  no  in^matipn  pc-^ 
curs  of  any  other  kind  of  ordinatiqn  *, 

From  the  foregoing  ihstances,  therefore,  it  may 
he  concluded,  against  the  Presbyterians,  that  tho 
superiority  of  one  pastor  over  others  is  conforrow 
a^le  to  evangelical  discipline ;  that  it  i^  confipred 
by  prdinatiQn,fpot  by  flection  or  assumption;  that 
it  is  an  in(lelible  order;  not  a  temporary:  or  per* 
manent  degree.    We  may  conclude,  against  tha 

f  See  Hooker's  Preface.^ 
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Independents^  thataniexercise  of  jurisdiction  ov& 
more  churches' than  one^  is  agreeable  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  primitive  church ;  and  against  both, 
that  the  apostolical  power  of  ordaining  elders^  and 
of  gov^erning  churches,  might  be,  and  was  commu« 
sicated :  and  that  that  same  episcopal  power,  the 
power  of  ordaining,  confirming,  and  governing, 
might  be  delegated  by  those  on  whom  it  was  con- 
ferred (Tit.  i.  5 — 7  ;  1  Tim.  iii.  5). 

V*    On  the  Succession  and  Perpetuity   of  the 
Christian  Ministry. 

When  our  blessed  Lord  declared  to  his  Apostles, 
that  on  them,  as  on  a  foundation,  his  church 
should  be  built,  he  added  an  assurance  that  the 
gates  of  hell  should  never  prevail  against  it  (Matt, 
xvi.  18),  signifying  that  it  should  last  for  ever^ 
This  perpetuity  was  farther  secured,  by  the  pro-., 
mise  of  its  Founder's,continual  protection  and  pre* 
sence.  He  will  be  in  the  midst  of  its  congrega-- 
tions,  gathered  together  in  his  name  (Matt,  xviii* 
20).  He  is  with  his  disciples  alway,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world  (John,  %.  28)  :  they  shall  never 
perish  ;  a  promise  addressed  to  the  Apostles,  the 
first  bishops;  but  signifying  that  he  would  be  with 
their  successors  in  the  episcopal  office ;  and  thus 
i/nplying  a  power  in  them  to  set  apart  successors 
for  its  discharge.  In  conformity  with  this  pro- 
mise, as  God  the  Father  had  first  delivered  the 
authority  of  the  Christian  ministry  to  the  Son  ;  so 
by  him  it  was  communicated  to  his  Apostles  :  ^^  As 
the  F4ther  hath  sent  ipe,  even  so  send  I  you** 


(Jobn^  XX.  21) ;  and  by  inversion^  bft  tb^t  m# 
ceiveth  you,  reoeiveth  tn^ ;  end  be  that  rifioriveth 
me^  receivetb  Him  that  seat  me  (Matt.  x«  40)# 

Here  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  apostolic  oflioa 
was  not  personal  aiul  temponury.  It  was  matter 
ipf  successioiiy  as  evidently  appears  in  the  oases  of 
^f  attbias  and  Barnabas :  of  Matthias,  whose  decr 
tiofi,  or  taking  of  the  ^^  bishopric^  of  Judas,  was 
declared  by  St.  Peter  to  be  9  necessary  matter 
(Acts,  i.) ;  of  Barnabas,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
Seventy,  but  was  separated,  together  with  St* 
Paul,  for  the  work,  by  prayer  and  imposition  of 
hands  *  ;  who  is  called  an  Apostle  f ;  and  who 
performed  apostolic  works  :|;  • 

After  the  first  descent  from  Christy  the  miaSi? 
terial  authority  was  again  transmitted  by.  the 
Apostlest,  as  they  had  rbceived  it,  to  those  whom 
they  intrusted  with  the  government  of  the  infimt 
church ;  as,  for  example,  to  Timothy  and  Titoa 
(1  Tim.  iv.  14;  explained,  by  3  Tim.  i.  $;  'Eit^ 
i.  6). 

Now  we  further  read,  that  Timothy,  commia* 
sionied  in  this  manner,  by  the  imposition  of  St. 
Paul's  hands,  delivered  the  same  authority^  by  the 
same  laying  on  of  hands,  '^  to  other  faithful  men** 
(2  Tim,  ii.  2;  1  Tim,  v.  22).  To  these  (Ifgnatius, 
Folycarp,  Clemens  Romanus,  and  others,  all  bi- 
shops)^ and  not  to  the  presbyters,  at  large,  were 
committed  in  succession,  not  diocesan  jurisdic- 

*  Acts,  xiii.  2, 3.        t  Acts,  xiv.  14.        J  Acts,  xiv,  23^ 
1  -Got.  ix.  4—63  2  Cor.  viii.  ^  5  Pliil.  ii.  25. 


*  J' 


ii9^ ;  »o(  her^dittvy  pre9i4ency ;  but  pjeqi^ad*  of 
cppMiKticnl  ^utbofity^  mid  power  of  ordamiiig* 

J!\m  sMcpe^ipD^  doiSQ9T)ding  thus  uninterrpptedly 
t^i  \\^  thiid  ganar^tion^  m>uld  undoubtedly  bp 
pf!fHprv40d  with  ^re,  by  the  fourth  9nd  fiftb^  and 
eY9fy  fpUpwing  r^ce  of  Christian  pastors,  HoW|, 
iodaedj  popld  tbe  perpetuity^  promised  by  Christ 
to  bis  chuFpb^  be  more  effectually  secured,  how 
C9U14  Ih^  prgfni^e  itself  be  more  correctly  verifiedj 
tbsn  by  protracting  the  chain  with  its  links  bur 
broke;^,  by  perpetqating  an  institution  expressly 
appomt^  by  Chript  himselfj^  for  the  service,  the 
Sj^ppqrti  l^nd  the  continuance  of  that  church  ? 

34t  this  important  fact  will  appear  in  a  stronger 
ligbt,  if,  instead  pf  gliding  down,  we  move  up  the 
Et»nifn  of  time.  In  episcopal  countries,  from  the 
f^if^^t  day  to  the  Reformation,  the  succession  of 
bisbop^  is  preserved  in  indisputable  record.  From 
tbe  yfiar  45PO,  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen-r 
t«ury,  the  absolute  Moiyersality  of  episcopacy  is  a 
fspt  which  no  attepipt  is  made,  to  deny.  How, 
then,  stands  the  oas^  from  the  fourth  century  to 
4ie  firsts  Supress  aienUon  is  made  concerning 
the  tbre$  orders,  by  the  apoatolic  i^anons,  and  by 
various  early  OM^ncils ''^ ;  by  Sk^  J.erom,  A.  P. 
378,  £p.  ad  Evagrium ;  by  Cyprian,  A.  D. 
^0,  JSpist.  10,  and  gage's  Qyprianic  Age }  by 
Ijfiu^piwi,  A.  P*  J167  (lib.  Ui.  cb,  3,  p.  %po  and 

*"*  Apost.  Can.  1  i  Co.  Ktean.  4|  Q».  Arel.  11  i  Co.  Par.  €; 
lOfy  r!ie*Cbancil  of  Jtiaodicea,  A«  D.  321  j  Co.  Jm.  12. 
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360) ;  by  Qemens  Romanus,  mentioned  by  St. 
Paul/Phil.  iv.  3;  Epist.  to  Corinth.  ^40,  41,  and 
by  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Ahtioch,  who  died  A.  D. 
107,  only  seven  years  after  St.  John.  "  Mention 
is  made,  by  Irenaens  and  others,  of  the  succession 
of  bishops  and  their  inferior  presbyters  in  the  same 
church  *.'*  ^'  This,  then,  must  have  been  con- 
formable to  still  earlier,  nay,  to  the  earliest  prac- 
tice ;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  whole 
church  could  have  become  so  suddenly,  so 
thoroughly,   and  so  contentedly  corrupted  f.** 

No  one  instance,  indeed,  can  be  produced,  of 
any  early  church  governed  otherwise :  and  as  there 
was  then  no  authoritative  prince  or  council,  no 
compact  or  intercourse  between  remote  churches, 
such  as  those  of  Persia  and  Spain  ;  as  all  churches 
must  have  been  interested  in  opposing  innovation, 
we  may  conclude  that  episcopacy  was  established 
in  the  apostolic  age  (that  is,  after  and  under 
Christ)  by  the  Apostles.  Hence,  in  the  Nicene 
creed,  the  Church  is  styled  justly  the  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Church.  And  thus  the  commission 
to  preach,  to  baptize,  and  t<s  perform  the  several 
duties  of  the  Christian  ministry,  may  be  traced 
in  uninterrupted  transmission,  from  the  Apostles :{:• 

♦  Whitby,  Pref.  to  Titus.  \  Whitby. 

X  For  proofs  of  the  distinct  oncers  of  bishops,  priests,  aa4 
deacons,  drawn  from  the't^fitings  of- the  three  first  centarietf^ 
tjie  following  books  mxj  b«.  consohed  c  Leslie  on  the  Sacra- 
nient  3  Scholar  Arme^,  yol.  \;  I79^ri  fiapvick,  p.  a& ;  potter. 
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' .  Noii(  these  idulies  it  la  unlawful  for  any  man  to 
.  uodeHsiOf  witboot  the  jsanction  of  tbi^  spiritual 
oomifai^ioijy  and ;  indejseridently  of  this  '  Itoeally 
inherited  autbority.  ^f  (No  man  taketh  tp  •himself 
this  biooour,  but  he  {alone holds  it)  .that  is  palled 
ofGody  asiwas  Aardnrf-.".;  :  .  .,  , 

.  We  l^uTi,  however,  from  the  bodktof^Exodus^ 
that  the  caU  of  God  to  Aaron  wa3  a'sup^riniatural 

»■  ■■  ■  ■  g  ii' j'l'  .«]   .■}.*.  ■   ■    itui  ii?>  ^  *  j!' j'"M 

lM/214j  BmV^Div.  R\gh^:^ifi7  \  Bishiip  Tsylpfp  EptfCQ* 
pacy  Asserted;.  Brockealey's  Frimit*  Churchy,  1(7 i;t;  Maurice 
against  Baxter^  l682  3  Parker  an^  Burrough  on.  Church  Go- 
vernment, 1 6132*}  Bingham's' ^'tiq.  book  ii.  c.  1— 3  3 "  Dhiryli 
Answer  to  Boyse^s  anid '^tinner's 'Primit.  Cbtirch. 

t  The  tdtnmission  of  the  A{>bstl68  provides  against  sell^ 
constituted  aothority.    Daubei^  p^.  22. 

"  Not  CY^n  our  Lord  glo^ifigi  himself  to  be  an  HigU  Priests 
but  He  that  s^  unto  hitn.  Thou  art  my  son  (Heb.  v.  Matt* 
HI.  17).  The' plea  of  superior  sanctity  is  inadmissible;  It  was 
the  plea  of  Korah :  unworthy  ministration  impairs  not  the  effi* 
cacy  of  the  ordinance*  Neither  is  the  plea  of' good  intention 
•more  valid  r  Uzz&h  meant  Well  in  -touching  the  arkj  imd  Saul 
in  sacrificing/'     See  Daubeny's  Fourth  Discourse. 

A  distinction  is  made  .in  Scripture  between  gifb  and  a  com* 
mission :  the  one  being  a  qualification  for  the  other.  '  1  Tim* 
ill.  Tit.  i.  Acts,  vi.  3,  where  it  is  plain  thai  np  qualification* 
can  entitle  a  man  to  discbarge  ecclesiastical  functions  without 
the  laying  on  of  hands.  *  Our  Lprd  colled,  his  Apostles,  and 
^et  them  apart.  Rom.  L  1;  1  Cor.  i.Q;  Gal.  i.  l^',  l6,  Ste- 
phen, a  man  full  of  the  Holy.  Ghost,  did  not  exercise  the  least 
of  ministries,  till  he  had  subniitted  to  the  rmpositibnof  handiT. 
Hence  the  error  of  fanatics,  who  deem  an  inward  call  tbiB^ 
cient.  See  Drury*s  Second  Aoswer,  p,  G4,  and  Third,  p.  104. 
Paubeny,  vol.  iv,  p.  404. 


r. 


30  dir  9tts  WRSumrm  eaimcB^, 

tialU  an  immediate  vdae  (E«xL  in  !tf  )w  And 
th^LordsfliduotaAAroD^  <^6d  intti  the  wfldsrten^ 
to  meet  Mdsed  ;"*  iind  if  thte  words  sfaocdd  Iio  eofr- 
fhinBiiMAyy  by  preteirdiiig  thdt  Aanmlfdtm\wi^ 
€tiM;  iinpuls«3  the  prettding  coaventiticHi  Ud  with 
Moses  from  the  burning  bush>  ^ould  reiAoid  fedi 
doubt  is  to  ihe  genninenesiriof  that  impube;;  /C!er* 
tain  iti8>  thftty  sinise  the  otaMtibb  of  mii^dhiils 

u&ciJLjf  f  mr  ni  wttrtt  CBtt^  m  tstDUtJDtsKTtt  vt#  fiitMfr  mc 

iMw  be  c^ed  of  Qod:  ii8  «i^  Aaron.  '  Bat  Sf. 
John,  reminds  us^  that  it  is' possible  fbr  persons  to 
deceive  themsd^es,  iii  imagining  that  they  have 
been  called  of  Gpd*  ^^rBeloved,  believe  not  every 
spirit;  but  try  the  n^ti,  whether  thiy  be  9f 
<3odf  because  nteinyifease  propheti(  (?•  e.  false 
teachers)  have  gone  info '  the  world**  (t  john^ 
lY.  1). 

And^  indeed,  we  are  very  well  able  to  concave 
(hat  6aprice^  ficUetfess^  indisposidoti  to  regtdar 

industjry^  ^  desife  of  hdding  forth,  aioveof«>rt- 
sequence  or  authority^  or  various  other  motivies^ 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  genuine  call  to  the 
ministry.  Siiide^  thefefore,  telf^-love  and  self-de>^ 
fusion  r^dei*  a  man  an  unfit  judge  itt  hii^  OWA 
case^  it  becomes  necessary  that  iti  some  superiof 
mind  should  be  lodged  the  power  of  determining 
<rf  that  call^  whether  it  be  of  God  or  not.  This 
p6^'er,  which  is  exercised  by  resorting  to  the  best 
te^ts,  by  investigating  the  intellectual  and  mord 
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^pHififiiaitions  of  the  candidate,  was  committed  by 
ats  fmal  to  TunoHiy,  the  first  bigbop  of  Ephetm^ 
wAum  he  enjoined  thai  disciple  to  be  oaaCiodsy 
WMOii  he  ordain^  to  the  mimstry;  ^^  to  lay  hand* 
m^etily  on  no  maii''  (1  Tim.  v«  2) ;  to  see,  that 
these  also  be  proved,  after  which  they  should  ei^er^ 
tn/k  thd  office  of  a  deacon,  '^  being  found  blame- 
Mr  <1  Tim.  iii.  10 '').  Even  Aaron  himsdf,  itt 
ithabiirer  mamier  he  was  called,  was  publicly  ad^ 
nfttted  to  the  office  by  Moses,  whom  the  ogcuT'*^ 
nhnoi^of  the  burning  bush  had  empowered  to  judg6 
edCKieming  the  credit  due  to  that  voice,  by  which 
his  brother  pretended  to  be  moved  ^. 

*  TUs  power  implies  all  necessary  authority^  and  is  proved 
f^  W  preeet^ti  ahjolning  submission  tb  st>ii'lttial  rulers.   Dfttt* 

Muyvp*  18«  '  ( 

f  As  illiere  are  three  orden  of  oiKjet  io  cbnrcbes^  no  hife«- 
l&or  oaa  possess  th6  powers  of  his  superior 5  and  00  layman  can 
caiercise  the  powers  of  any  of  the  three.  As  to  an  inward  call. 
It  intist  be  subjected  to  examination;  least  of  it  may  e3ust 
lirhefe  most  is  pretended;  and  Aby  khpiiitort  aisaming  his^pos- 
9ts6ad  <jif  it,  might  preach,  afld  vilify  the  Gosp6l.  Ifhat  ASlfr 
^ipointed  teachers  lead  good  lives,  and  preach  successfully,  U 
ao  vindication  of  their  ministry :  for  several  athdsts  hav6  led 
virtuous  lives;  and  a  good  life,  coupted  with  erroneous  doc- 
fiine*  only  renders  the  error  more  dangerous :  as  wiue,  sayli 
Uk  old  writer,  is  an  antidote  to  arsenic ;  but  if  both  be  taken 
&m^er,  the  poison  works  more  powerfully/  Much  stress 
has  been  laid  oil  the  successful  preaching  of  laymen  :  but  the 
Amote  ccmdequences  of  fomenting  di.visions  in  a  body  whose 
ik>nd  should  be  peace,  ihay  counterbalance  all  the  imoiediite 
aovantage  defived  from  such  specious  success.    As  to  the  duty 
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Upon  the  whole,,  it  has  now  6een  shown,  first| 
that,  in  addition  to  an  inward  cally  an  oatward  or^ 
dinatton,  by  imposition  of  hands,  is  necessary  te 
4he  Christian  ministry :  secondly,  that  thia^ofr 
dination  should  be.preceded  by. a  judgment,  prm 
nounced  by  a  qbafified  person,  not  the  candidate; 
approving  of  the  call  as  genuine :  thirdly^,  that 
the  early  church  was.  episcopal:.:  fourthly  'yhdt 
the  joint  powers  of  judging  concerning  a  caH^  and 
of  ordination  to  the  ministry,  were  delivefaed.liy 
Christ  to  the  Apostles,  and  by  the  Apostles  *to  the 
£rst  bishops:  fifthly,  that  unity,  arid*  perpetuity 
belong  to  the  church  of  Christ,  and  that,  thiere  is 
a  perpetual  succession  in  th^  Christian  ministry : 
and  sixthly,  that  this  succession,  which,  for  .Jtljjp 
first  1500  years  after  Christ,  comprehended,  th^ 
national  clergy  of  all  Christian  countries,  all Jb^g 
episcopal,  has,  since  that  time,  been  continued 

-  ■  I  , ;  - ,  -    >  ^ 

:-•■•••■  '■■.»■; 

of  comforting  and  edifying  one  another^  that  relates  solely  to 
private  conversation  :  for  the  Scriptures^  neither  by  precept 
Dor  example,  recommend  lay  preachir^.  '  Lay  preachers  are 
neither  ambassadors  nor  stewards  (1  Cor.  iv.  1  ^  and  2  Cor. 
V.  19).  Korah  (Numb.  xvi.)#  Uzzah  (2  Sam.  vi.  6),  and  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xiil.),  were  all  pui^shed  for  vaulting  into  the^acerdota) 
ofHce.  If,  thcn>  the  violation  of  the  substance  be  more  fla- 
grant than  that  of  the  shadow,  let  not  the  transgressor  think 
himself  secure,  because  he  escapes  immediate  judgment.  The 
commission  is  to  be  expected  from  the  ordainers,  who  judg^ 
of  the  qualifications,  and  give  the  power  transmitted  from 
,Christ  by  imposition  of  hands.  For  further  investigation  of 
this  subject,  see  Barwick  and  Daubeny. 
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unmtemiptedly  and  exdosively  in  the  persons  of 
all  ministers  episcopally  ordained  *. 
-  We  conclude^  that  the  power  of  j  udging  concern- 
ing calls  to  the  ministry,  the  laying  on  of  hands^ 
assd  the  whole  office  of  ordination,  rests  with  bi- 
shop^, and  with  bishops  alone^  agreeably  to  the 
pristine  usage  o(  the  churchy  and  by  the  right  of 
an  uninterrupted  inheritance. 

From  this  conclusion^  ^it  follows  immediately 
and  inevitably,  as  07ie  corollary,  that  any  person 
not  episcopally  ordained,  is  not  ordained  ;  as  ano- 
ther^ that  ecclesiastical  functions,  such  as  public 
preaching  and  the  administration  of  the  sacrament, 
performed  by  such  a  person  (however  God  may 
gradbusly  extend  indulgence  to  good  intention), 
c^annot  be  said  to  have  been  performed  rightly^ 
lefficadously,  and  according  to  the  divine  law  ^f* ; 
po  that,  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  they  must  be 
laeld  as  altogether  null :  and  as  a  third,  that  any 

ngr^gation  of  professing  Christians,  dissenting 
rom  the  principle  of  episcopal  ordination,  cannot 
Ibe  held  as  members  of  Christ's  visible  church  :j: . 

*  This  was  the  early  method  (Acts,  yi.  6,  and  xni.  13  5 
Tiro.  i.  6).    It  was  always  appropriated  'to  an.order  superior 
presbyters)  and,  after  the  age  of  the  Apostles,  it  was  looked 
as  'sacrilege  for  any  mere  presbyter  to  pretend  to  it. 

ins,  Epist.  ad  Smyr.  ch.  viii. 
^     X  The  powers  of  the  church  of  Christ  are  of  a  spiritual  na- 
^^re:'  ist.  That  of  preaching,  which  is  confined  to  those  who 
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VI.  Of  a  true  Church,  and  who  are  excbide^ 
from  it. 

A  true  churd)',  a  component  part  of  Chat's 
yiBibte  church,  we  have  seen  to  be  a  congntgptioii 
of  failhrul  men,  in  which  the  >rord  is  preachod^ 
and  the  sacraments  are  duly  administered^  by  per- 
sons rightly,  episcopally  ordained^  By  this  d^ 
nition,  the  Roman  Catholic  church  is  not  embraeod. 
Prior  to  its  dectrrnal  corruptions  it  wasy  indeed^  a 
true  church  ;  but  it  can  now  wjke  no  pretetisioB 

to  such  a  title  ;  for  the  sacraments  cannot  be.pro- 

I  ■ 

^ve  a  commission  (Rom»  x.  14>  15)  Luke,  iv.  iSj  Mark, 
fiu  14^,  and  vi.  7  y  Matt,  xxviii.  IQ;  V  Tim.  iv.  1,  2  and  32)^ 
2dly,  That  of  praying  in  the  congregation  (Acts,  vi.  4j  Jiaiie^ 
V.  14  i  Rev.  V.  8).  3dly,  "That  of  baptisms  (Matt.  xxviiK  I9| 
Acts,  ix.) .  4thlyy  That  of  consecrating  tlie  Eucha^  (lAkft, 
xxii,  19);  but  deacons  are  not  permitted  to  exercise  this  fnac* 
tion ;  because  only  the  high'  pi^est,  and  priests  of  tlte  secbod 
otdei*,  uhder  the  law,  could  ofier  sacrifiices.  5tMy,  T&at  of^ 
eonfirmation  5  reserved,  however,  to  bishops  ( Actsy  viK*  M^ 
17,  and  xix.  6).  6th]y,  That  of  ordination  (John>  xvii.  ISy 
and  XX.  21)  :  exclusively  reserved  to  the  highest  order.  (Acts^ 
vi.  3,  16,  and  xiv.  23 ;  Titus,  i.  5,  g)  :  for  to  what  purpose 
wa3  Titus  reft  in  Crete,  and  Tmrothy  sent  ttf  Ej^heSus,  iif  prtt^ 
byters,  who  were  in  both  places  before*  had  power  to  ordain  ? 
7thly,  That  of  making  canons,  as  to  the  outward  peace  an4 
order  of  the  church  (1  Cor.  xi.  l6)«  8thly,  That  of  judgipgy 
censuring,  an({  excommunicating  offenders  (Matt.xn.  l9f.aoA. 
xviii.  15—17  f  Acta,  T.  12  J  I  Cor.  v.  1  j  1  Tim.  v,  191  Tit 
lii.  10;  Aev.  ii.  i5,  16).  9thly,  That  of  demanding  a.comp 
petent  maintenance  from  the  people  (Luk^  viii.  2,  3 ;.  Matt, 
X-  9>  ^0',  2  TheM*  iii.  1>  l  Cor.  ix.  6\.  See  Potter  and 
Steeven*.  >         .     -       ■ 
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Aounoed  ^^  duty  administerai"'  where  one  half  of^ 
one  of  them  is  withheld  from  the  laity.  Our  de- 
finition excludes  likewise  froln  the  psde  of  the  vi- 
sible church,  both  Presbyterians  and  Independents^ 
(lioce  tb^  ministering  persons  in  their  respective 
oongr^ations  are  not  rightly,  or  episcopally  or- 
duned.  We  dare  not^  we  cannot  affirm  j  with 
confidence,  that  they  are  members  of  the  church 
Spoken  of  in  Scripture,  against  which  the  gates  of 
hell  shall  not  prevail  (Matt.  xvi.  18) ;  that  church, 
*^far  which  Christ  gave  himself,  that  he  might  pre- 
sent it  to  himself  a  glorious  church,  not  having 
spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing"  (Ephes.  v. 
23— -28)  ;  that  church  to  which  Jesus  Christ  adds 
daily  such  as  shall  be^ved  (Acts,  ii.  47).' 

Pursuing  an  authorized  highway   to  heaven, 
we  cannot  assure  those  brethren  who  go  not  along 
with  uSj  that  their  by-paths  will  certainly  lead  them 
thither.     Lead  thither  they  may ;  sincerely  do  we 
h(q)e  they  will ;  but  we  have  no  written  Sanction 
for  speaking  of  them  with  stronger  confidence. 
Denizens  of  the  new  Jerusalem  by  charter,  we 
pretend  not  to  determine  ab&iolutely,  that  mo  act 
of  spedal  &iyour  will  i  extend-,  the  like  privilege  to 
professors' varying  from  us  in  ppinion:   but  we 
have  received  no  sealed  authority  from  the  King 
t0  grant  them  the  freedom'  of  the. city.     To  em- 
ploy  a  phrase,  not  the  , Jess,; signiii^qant  or.epfcel-. 
lentl^csnsi&.it.has  l^^; derided  and, 4e^ised,  we 
leave  tl^exn  to.  the  itmcohKnanted  mepd<J9  'of  ^'God. 
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,  >Ve  inquiit^  not  with,  fna^^-Qr.^eK^ltjr^  wb^i^AiaUr 
become  pf  qtjKa?^^  J%  Alfow  cj^/LOr^  ^d  .Ma»e 
ter  in  the  w^  wJbic^  ?VP«^  kiM>M^  Jp';  jfe^  safe*,  i ;  Left 
others  piursiie  their,  ovpn  wi^«; ;  We  caniKiit*Mjr 
they  ara  rig^t^b^t  we  hi4*  thent  G^ds^ed  oft 
their  journey*,    .     ,.'      .  ...:••  --^^..^ 

.  VII.  <  On  ih^  DisiiriQtiion  beUpkfl  a  ^ffue  Mnd  ^ 
Ifgal  Chfrehm,  -    .      .     ''♦  .  -  nph     . 

We  will  ii0xt  adyerfc  brie^  to  thQ  ^eti»jfe>n^ 
betwixt  a- trtie  and  iiegfi  <5hiirbh<  i       '    *    ^ 

AlegalobMfch  Isa^bur&h-^istohli^^ilhS^thelatw 
of  the  lai^d.^  .  Av  qhOrcii ,  may  be  tme,r j?*  wt  ■  legaJ^ 
as  episcopacy  is.  itt  Sji^otland ;  pr  leg^l  WithcHit  be^ 
iflg  liriiei ;  a  J  is  the ..  fcirk  in  the  same  jwu^tfigr, .. .  In* 
England .  t^iscppacy'  is ;,bo)th    & •  trUe  . atwl .  Ifgflt 

'     ■  '.;  jt.  ;  »,.•-    ■ .;!  !.:...'  i;  ■  '.^  'M.;^-.i  'o;u::vj  -:  • 

'  ♦  "  Sincerity  in  any  profession  is  not  sniBcient ; /or  a  JJa- 

libnieitlin  or  Bagah  may  be  slhcerfe.    Yet  though  w6  tielieve 

ttiat  there  ii  ifo  positiri  secxirity  6bt^V)f  tt^         wepi-^tettJi 

not  that  bU  Vfhix  are  in  tti  stM  be  o&dtabLly  8iv«id.  a  Jiim  ^ 

delivered  froo^  the  floods  yeft  after^varj^f  do§urai^j(9,si  rep^r^^H 

bate.'*— JoNBS  qn  the 'CHUReH..,         .        y,  .,  -  —  .  (;* 

f  See  CJIaggett  in  Apswer  to  Manby,  pnd  Ward's  Queries  j 

BarWiVk;  p.^ti  iVifAef  bd^6c1e&lasti  AufhonCy/ 

:6idep06^.ef  :Churchoti  dtate,  iflf}  Syng^^tlodstxl^ibf  tte 

British  Cbuccb> 4728  $  Burgess's Caiecl^.;!^ Chriftraod- hi^ 

Church.'.;  ..   >).  •:;  .    [^jl.j-    •    ;   b'jvi*y^i<-T    ;".    .i 

In  a  country  like  Sootknd,  where  9  church  is  legal  ^thQUgh 
not  true,  the  mends  of  episcopacy  pught  to  rest  sa^sned  With 
cirrististn  tblei^ation  i  tb^  h^tf^'no' '/{^hC  t6  set'is^  die'kuiho^ 
i^of 'tlto  i[^vB  Yniigikhir^ V  &Hf  j^^Mifasidh  'iii^f^Mif'^rih^i^ 
ht^  must  •¥«Ul  MbdiiqiMlsrotnrtioop  focd^yglFonjbixiiiiai^ 

i^  a 


T^:%efker9i  ^bligftion  €f^ie?er7  -Cbristtan^  to 
sahmittoAi^xmiio^^  and  to  be  '^vth^ 

Jaotix^ tile  powers tfaitJ^'^I^^  J)^  willing 

fiUoe  J^ioiy  mlthe  jfirst  ixa/Heiuct,  as  ^  quiet  stfbjecA, 
4tiowar48:  the  'te^ai)lished  or  •  lega}  .dmrch  in  any 
.^oiitrj*  /Yet  since  **  true,"  when  de^gnating  a 
x^iek^  i&a  ihore  inpportant  epithet^  9nd  a  'higher 
'PharKier^  thiiin  f^  legal  ^f^-  a  persond^  not  a  iiebel- 
lioos'jor  cukvernve  Juration  itdm  a  diurch  ^ich 
is  net  '^  tnijs,7-  aapiersed^  .i|ie  4tity  of  adhering  lb 
it  as  .fMegai;*'i:  Dlsr^garA  of  what  i^  established, 
j&oweiier^:  behag^iii  itself  iin  ^1,  ^mch  a  si^pf^r^tioh 
oughtnever  to  dakd^laoe  rashly.  A  ni^n  ^ught 
.pronoixslj  to  pios^ess  tbe  ftiltest  assuranec^^^'that  his 

■  •  •    ■ 

-imnd  ia  tidi<i%  free  from  any  undti^  itifloence, 
'whether Ibf'pride^  cpassion,  levity^  itdhuig  ears^  or 
::odier  ^nisteri  motive.  iThus  Gommendng,  it  wfl) 
im  his  Hex ti  precaution  t6  examine  the  iherits  of 
the  churchy  of  which  he  contemplates  the  deset- 
4ion ;  and  tp  compsupe^etH  4ridi4he 'principles  of 
the  oc^regation  he  proposes  to  join  ;  having  re- 
course to  all  accessible  m^ns  of  forming  a  just 
conclusion ;  deep  thought^  patient  investigation, 
the  best  bboks^  and  the  counsel  of  sagdl&ious^  un- 
biassed fricbds.     Let  hicn^  theti,  dbey  fhe  (decision 


— ■«— »- 


sobinit  to  hum^n  prcUpi^aej$9,,(l  '^tj^>  U.:}3j[;|.a9d:Iiei^ifted 
\a  ope.  eity^  tp  fiee  to  anollMr  i|[Matt«  x.  ^3).  Tl^e  8ame-|iile 
^o^t  manifeitly  to  operate}  with  i^gard  to'  ^ects  Pi  all  d^- 
fonptiomia^Pfiglafid/kD?  t6  %om»a^snboiic5  iti  our's^t^ir 

i^i.    .•.■..■•     :    ."  .•  .'  '^•^''  '■  .^i  -•^'  "^-^ 
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of  reason  and  0onsctence;  aqdifbeerrs,  although 
we  may  not  for  the  present  fed  authorized  to  in* 
elude  him  within  the  fold  of  Chri8t*8  visible  chordi, 
we  cannot^  in  charity,  bdievethat  he  errs  unpar* 
donably.     But,  alas !  in  departing  frOmf  an  esta- 
blished^ a  legal  churchy  how  very  few  are  com* 
petent  to  institute  such  an  inquiry  !  how  few  will 
take  the  trouble  to  institute  it !    This  amoonte 
to  a  most  serious ,  consideration^  when,  according 
to  strong  probability,  the  church .  hastily  Bbaxk- 
doned,  is  not  only  a  legal,  but  a  true'chuich: 
for,  in  that  Case,  not  only  are  the  laws  of  the  land 
infringed,   the  ordinances'  of  man  violated,  and 
the  duties  of  subjects  slighted,   but  the  sin  <ff 
schism  is  moreover  committed ;  and  9I)  diat  dan- 
ger incurred,  which  follows  an  incopsiderate  and 
needless  disturbance  of  the  general;  hdding  of  the 
faith,  in  the  unity  of  the  spirit  aQd:;in  the  bond 
of  peace. 

VIII.  On  the  Cfmrck  of  England,  as  modelled 
on  the  primitive  Church:  and  as  both  legal  and 
true. 

The  C^hurch  of  !p)ngland  is  tbe^  church  of 
Christ,  established  in  EugUnd  by  the  laws.  It  is 
thus  bot^  a  legal  and  a  true  church :  legale  as 
established;  and  true,  because  it  boasts  the  pure 
preaching  of  the  word,  and  right  administration 
of.  the  sacraments,  by  persons  duly  ordained. 
l*he  Church  of  England  is  formed  ajfler  the  model 
of  the  primitive  church*     In  doctrine,  besides 
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Ihe.  general  features  of  Christianky^  it  professes 
4q  believe  in  9  Trinity  in  unity,  in  the  original 
corruption  of  man,  in  his  personal  disobedience 
and  unworthiness  4  in  i^emption  by  Christ,  in 
salvation  through  grace,  iti  justification  by  faith, 
IB  faith  as  a. principle  of  holiness;  and  in  regene- 
xation  .by  the  Spirit  of  God.  All  these  points  of 
'doctrine  ase  incorporated  in  its  articles,  homilies, 
jBnd  liturgy  *,-^Iii  fvorskip,  it  discards  whatever 
is  soperfluous,  and  retains  whatever  is  essential. 
Jt  rightly  administers .  the  two  sacraments.  Its 
]>rayer8  are  conducted  by  a  liturgy :  and.  Dr.  Ben- 
4)et  has  proved,  in  his  History  of  set  Forms,  1706^ 
that  the  Jews,  our  Saviour,  his  Apostles,  and  the 
primitive  CShristians,  never,  joined  in  any,  except 
|ire-compo6ed  prayers.  But  forms  are  not  less 
'expedient  than  lawful.  Is  it  not  highly  proper 
that  the  ^verai  supplicants  should  agree  with 
respect  t9  the  object  of  their  petitions  ?  Matt. 
1 8,  19. — But  how  can  they  do  so,  without  pre- 
vious concert  ?  Forms  are  expedient  a^  the  most 
•  prudent  me^d  of  avoiding  whatever  is  rash,  in- 
decent, or  irreverent.  And,  in  fact,  the  Lutheran 
and  Boheipian  churclies,  the  churches  of  Den- 
.ipark,  Sweden,  Geneva,  Holland,  France,  Ame- 
aica,  England,.  Irebnd,  and  the  Scotch  episcopal 

*  See  Grant's  Sermop  on  tbe  H^a^pnijljleness  of  the  Esta- 
Jjijished  Church — Beveridge's  Seraions^  vol.  j.  p.  139 — WI^ 
^e  you  a  Churchman  ?— Daut)eny*s  Guidp-rr'Vy^oodward's  JPrif-r 
|((jpce  for  Separation. 
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churchy  have  all  their  teveral  litui^ies :  80  likei* 
wise  have  many  dissentthg  congregatibna  in  Bngs- 
land,  as  the  Moravianis^  Swedenburgiaha^  and 
Whitfield  Methodists:  and  so  woold  the  mifiifllers 
of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  (it  is  believed),  vtmiit 
not  for  the  prejudices  of  the  people  *. 

In  the  present  situation  of  the  wbrk^  thep^ 
forms  possess  the  advantage  over  extemporeiiMas  ^ 
prayer.  They  are  equally  dictated  by  tiie  Spirit; 
for  why  should  he  not  influence  the  cooipoper  fli 
his  study,  as  well  as  the  ofib'er  of  uhpreihediitEtfeB 
petitions  ?  The  case  becomes  stronger  whenf  we 
recollect  that  the  composers  of  the  liturgy  of  Enqgu 
land,  were  not  one  but  many ;  and  that  thdMK 
were  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  persons  inttie 
nation  (most  of  them  afterwards  martyrs) ;  eaoh 
of  whom  might  temper  arid  correct  the  error  of 
the  others.  A  liturgy  informs  us,  before  we  to- 
pair  to  the  house  of  worship,  what  pr^ers  are  to 

♦  8cc  Christian  Ob«pTcr,  I8O9. 

The  inspired  Apostles  and  early  disciples,  had^  H  is  tett, 
levn  occasion  than  we  have  for  forms  (although  in  the  Lord'! 
prayer  they  had  one  >x^hich  was  perfect,  and  which  was  given 
as  a  model  for  their  future  devotions),  since  prayer  may  readily 
be  supposed  to  have  been  dictated  to  them,  by  a  more  en- 
larged measure  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  But  when  Christianity 
had  settled  itself^  this  extraordinary  assistance  winch  bad  iMeix 
imparted  to  strengthen  it  against  the  first  opposition  itea* 
rountered,  being  no  longer  necessary,  was  withdrawn ;  and 
Chrihtians  are  now  supported  only  with  those  common  in- 
ilneiuitH,  which  prompt,  aid,  and  strengthen  their  own 
UonH  and  co-operations. 
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be  afieicd  in  oor  name :  we  thus  enjoy  a  previoui 
opporttxnity  of  studyiiig  theiri;  and  of  either 
approviDg  v£  their  exodLmce,  or,  if  we  dislike 
tbem^  of  withdrawifi^  fhDin  the  place  where  thef 
are  <i0ered.-^While'the  minister  is  reading,  our 
attention  is  not  divided;  'we  have  nothing  to  its- 
feraust  us  from  our  devotion.  How  differently 
aitoated  is  a  congregation  listening  to  extempo^ 
ranefoim  prayer ;  wherein  he  who  i^  ditnr  oi^gin 
and  mouth  may  shodL  his  fellow-worshippers^ 
while  they  are  lifted  on  the  wing  of  adoratioin,  bj 
vufgar  expressions ;  or  by  ignorant,  unlawful ,  trifling 
enpplications :  and  while  communing  with  ii>eGrneat 
Hearer  of  prayer  in  their  name,  make  them  advance 
opinions  different  from  those  they  htAd ;  as  well 
as  prefer  petitions  foreign  to  their  wishes  or  prin* 
eiples.— "  In  meetings,"  aays  Bennet,  ^*  the 
people  are  no  otherwise  employed  in  time  of 
prayer  than  in  the  sermon ;  that  is,  to  stand  or 
ait  at  their  ease,  and  hear.  Oh  the  other  hand^ 
the  members  of  the  diurch  pray  in  humble  po8«» 
ture:  with  one  heart  and  voice,  presenting,  on  their 
i^nees,  their  petitions  to  God,  with  as  much  fer- 
vour and  dei^otion  as  their  minister.*'^ 

Whatever  beauty  and  propriety  the  original 
composers  of  a  liturgy  have  given  it,  continue 
with  it  on  all  occasions.  All  who  join  in  it  are 
sure  that  neither  incapacity,  nor  indolence,  nor 
Xukewarmness,  nor  occasional  elevation  or  depres- 
sion of  spirits ;  neither  political  bias,  nor  malig- 
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nant  passions,  nor  want  of  orthodoxy,  norexce^l 
of  enthusiasm  in  their  minister,  can  communicato 
themselves  to  the  supplications  ofiered  in  their 
n^me,  and  in  their  behalf,  as  may  obviously  be 
done^  wherever  there  is  no  form  of  prayer^ 
NdW,  while  liturgies  in  general  are  thus  preferable 
to  extemporaneous  prayers,  the  devotiond  service 
of  the  Church  of  £ngland  is  the  best  of  all  li tar- 
ges. For  sublimity,  simplicity,  and  propriety  of 
language ;— -for  Taising  the  humble,  cheering  the 
contrite,  soothing  the  afflicted ; — for  furnishing 
expressions  to  sentiments  of  divine  affection,  sup- 
plication,  praise,  thanksgiving; — for  reasonable- 
ness in  its  progress  from  exhortation  to  confes- 
sion ;— from  confession  to  an  ofTer  of  absolutioa 
to  sincere  penitence  ;-^from  hence  to  prayers  for 
divine  assistance  ;-:^iningled  with  praise,  thanks- 
giving, the  reading  of  the  word  of  God,  and  pro- 
fessions of  f^th ; — for  providing  petitions  for  all 
the  exigencies  of  men.  in  general ;  and  even  for 
the  various  temporal  wants  of  individuals ;«— for 
propriety  in  conducting  public  worship  by  short 
prayers,  responses,  and  other  innocent  means^ 
which  stimulate  attention,  and  prevent  devotiou 
from  growing  weary:  the  liturgy  of  the  established 
church,  for  all  these  excellencies,  stands  unri^ 
vailed  among  human  compositions  *,. 

*  Johnson  Grant's  Sermon  on  the  Reasonableness  of  th^ 
Established  Church.  Hatchard,  1807.  A  Quaker  at  LiVer- 
ppol  t^oughi  this  sermon  wortti  answeri];ig  aod  al^msing  'm  im^ 
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The  English  liturgy  is  founded  on  *  evaihgeliGal 
priDciples ;  and  is^  in  fact ^  the  doctrines  of  the 
articles  and  homilies,  that  is,  of  Scripture^  embo- 
died  in  a  devotional  form*     Thus,  whatever  the 
preacher  may  be,  we  are  assured,  that  in  one  part 
of  our  service,  the  evangelical  doctrines  will  be 
preserved ;  teaching  the  congregation,  as  well  as 
prescribing  their  supplications ;  and  bringing  back 
their  sentiments  continually  to  a  pui^  standard. 
•    From  considering  the  worship  of  the  Church 
of  England,  let  us  pass  on  to  its  form  of  govern- 
ment.    It  is  placed   under   episcopal   authority; 
Which  we  have  seen  to  be  strictly  conformable  to 
'early,  to  apostolic  practice.     It  acknowledges  the 
three  orders  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.     It 
iiolds  deacons  not  to  be  lay  officers ;  but  im  order 
of  ecclesiastics,  inferior  to  presbyters,  as  Levites 
^ere  to  priests;  and  originally  appomted  to  divide 
-their  labour,  by  assisting  in  an  ecclesiastical  func* 
*^  tion ;  namely,  in  the  administration  of  the  sacM- 
^ments  (Acts,  vi.  2,  and  viii.  12).   Speaking  mode- 
stately,  we  are,  in  our  church,  in  no  doubt  respecN- 
iog  the  valid  ordination  of  our  ministers,  and  ad- 
ininistration  of  the  sacraments. 

With  reference  to  other  matters  appertaining  to 

luionymoas  pamphJet.  I  cannot*  tn  truth,  return  him  the  com- 
pliment :  but  I  will  advise  him  to  set  bis  brain  in  order,  an^ 
to  feara  to  reason  before  he  ventures  again  to  wrile^ 
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lutdplin^  ;the  English  church  copies  the  apostor 
lical  in8titi|tioii$.  and  practice,  wherever  tiieyjtn^ 
capable .  of  being  ascertained :  and  as  to  ceremoN 
BIOS  and  fi^rms  which  are  left  to  discretionary 
arrangement^  undirected  by  the  letter  of  a  laW| 
ahe  apprp;(imatp$  as  nearly  as  possible  to  right 
reason  and  the  intention  of  Scripture; — ^apd  ia 
these  non-essentials  prescribe^  unifonnity  with^ 
i^ew  to  the  preservation  of  harmony  and  peace  ^ 
and  to  the  yielding  pf  compliance  with  the  ^.rip- 
tural  inj^nction — ^Let  all  things  ^e  do^e  in  ordj^ 
(l  Con  3MV.  40)  *. 

In  fine^  the  English  chmrch  is  thqs  scnptura) 
and  reasonable  in  her  doctrines,  her  ritual^  hep 
government.  Her  liturgy  is  sublime ;  her  cerCr 
monies  are  simple ;  her  forms  are  edifying ;  hep 
ordinances  are  significant;  her  festivals  ar^  (tqi^ 
cent  1  her  offices  are  strictly  proper ;  her  gei^erar^ 
regulations  are  founded  in  wisdoni.  Hayjiog  r^ 
apect  to  the  words  and  example  of  Christ  lai^d  hii^ 
Apo^les^  she  ans\yers  every  gppd  end  of  Christiai^ 
worship  and  Chri9tian  fellowship;  of  sound  doo- 
trine  and  pure  morality.  When  received  in  ai^ 
honest  and  good  hear^^  she  is  abundant^  suffir- 

♦  "  Accessary  things  no.  more  change  the  way  of  salya-^ 
tion,"  says  Hooker,  *'  than  a  path  is  changed  by  the  gravely 
stones^  or  grass  which  cdver  its  surfac6."-^"  Every  church  nnay. 
choose  *its  own  ceremonies^  liest  religion  should  consist  too 
ifluch  of  ceremonies,"— Calvin. 
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cimtf  even  in  her  lowest  pretensions^  to  make 
hti'  iTOtiariea  wise  unto,  salvation »  It  is  the  wisdom* 
i^  it  £be  safety^  it  is  the  duty  of  every'  man^  who 
clanijot.with  the  clearest  proof  gainsay  these  pro« 
jxmtions  to  his  own  conscienoe^  to  conform  to 
Hit  Engli^  church ;  .for,  if  it  be  a  true  church, 
ite  |»K>w  ttiat  we  are  in  a  state  of  salvation  while 
we. dwell. in  godly  and  brotherly  union  With  it: 
whdreas,  wfa  are  6r  froni  being:  certain  that  a  state 
of  separation  is  a  state  of  safety^ 

EL  Of  Schism. 

Nor  let  any  main  thixd^  lightlyiof  a  wanton  and 

unreflectitig  secession  from  the  esUfblished  religion 

of  England*    It  \%  thei  religion  patronized  and 

prbferred  by  the  civil  government  of  his  country  ; 

and  o6mmands  deference-,  iiot  only  on  the  good 

principle/ofsubmittoig' to  every  ordinance  of  man 

£ir  .idle  Lord's  saktj  (1  Petier,  ii.  iS);  but  more 

eminently^  becaute  the  powers  that  be  in  it,,  are 

(!bl  we  haVe  ihown)  ckdained  ofi.God.    Christy 

tflb  Frinoi  of  the  kings  of  the  earthy   is  the 

^iritUal  head  of  the  church  (ReVi.  i.  S  ;  CoL  ii. 

lO)*    ■  And  as  kings  and  magistrates  are  in  general 

Cfaodfs  ministers  on  earth,  for  the  purposes  of  gb« 

Yendol^nt-^^-our  wise  laws  have  appointed  our  chief 

^cm^trate^  the  king,  to  be  the  temporal  head  of 

the  Church  of  England :.  which  he  is  sworn  te 

axid  to  uphold  *. 

f  Sw  Preface  t^  the  Thiriy-nine  Articles^ 
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An  unifomiity  of  worship, .  according  to  tht 
Book  of  Comihon  Prayer,  is,  further,  required  by 
the  laws  rf^for  prevention  of  factions  and  schisms^, 
for  settHng  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  of 
the  nation ;  for  ,the  honour  of  religion',  and  the, 
propagation.  thereof."-r-Stat.  ;13:  &t  14  «Ch.  U.; 
Now^  according  to  the  30th  canon,  f^  Things,  of 
themselves .  indifferent,  do  m  some  sort  alter  their 
natures .  wlien  they  are  either  commanded .  dr  forr 
bidden  by  a  lawful  magistrate  $  and  may  not  be 
omitted  at  any  man*s  pleasure,  Contrary  to  the 
lawj  when  they  are  commanded ;  or  used,  when 
prohibited..'*  •  Admitting,  then,  uniformity  to  be 
indifferent  in  itself,  by  carrying  the  force  of  a  law,* 
it  becomes  ah  obligation  and  a  duty,  which  ought 
strictly  to  be  observed,  ^*  not  only  for  wrath,  bfiit 
also  for  conscience'  sake  *■'.  (Rotn.  xiii.  5). 

To  tliose;  who  have  been  trained  up  in  comhiti- 
nion  with  the  jcstablished  chUrch,  a  religion  pa- 
tronized by  "  the  king,  who  is  to  be  honoured,* 
and  recommended  by  laws  to  which  they  ought 
to  submit,-  will  doubtless  seem  invested  with^'ft 
firesh  claim .  to  veneration  when  it  is  viewed  as-thci 
religion  of  their  parents.  While  others  who  have 
been  educated  in  opposition  to  the  established 
religion,  are  led:  by  tb^ir  duty  of  submissiohyte> 

*  "  Schism,**  says  Sherlock,  '\  13  th^  setting  pp  of,  teach* 
ers,  independent  of  the  governtherit,  and  destniictit^e' 6lf  the 
unity  of  the  Christian  church."  Disc,  of  relig.  Assemblies  Se« 
Bishop  Burgess's  Catechisro.        *    ' 
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ittagktnrtes  and  civtl  ordinances^  to  suspect^  and 
investigate  the  grounds  of  their  dissent^ .  and  to 
inquire  whether  their  parents  may  not  have  erred 
through  Ignorance ;  in  the  minds  of  these,  more 
happily  initiated,  the  obligations  of  loyalty  and 
subjection  will  gather  strength  from  being  inters 
twined  ivith  the  demands  of  filial  respects  They 
will  hold  fast  the  profession  of  th^ir  faitb  without 
wavering :  and:  the  form,  of  sojund  words  which 
has  been  committed  to  them,  without  departing 
from  it  (Heb.  x.'tStS  ;  2  Tim-  i.  IS). .. 
.  We  have,  however,  far  more  cogent  reasons  for 
conforming  to  the  estaUished  churchy  thail  the 
respect  due  to  civil  institutions,  and  the  duty  of 
'^  honouring  father  and  mother/'  It  has  claims 
on  us  as  subjects,  and  as  sons  and  daughters :-— • 
but  we  are  more  especially  required  to  comply 
with  it,  as  obedient  Christians. 

Divisions  are  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  Christ 
find  his  Apostles;  to  the  Christian  professioD, 
to  t^e  peace,  the  unity,  the  proper  character  of 
the  church  of  Christ :  and,  lastly,  they  are  hin^ 
drance9  to  the  Gospel  (Rom.  xvi.  17)*  If  our 
Lord,  in  his. human  capacity,  prayed  to  his  heavenly 
Father^  that  his  disciples  might  be  one,  even  as 
he  and  that  Father  are  one  (John,  xvii.  11),  and 
this  to  the  express  end  that  the  world  might  be» 
Hevc  him  to  be  the  Messiah : — ^if  St.  Paul  repre* 
sent$  the  church,  the  mystical  body  of  Christy 
under  Uie  similitude  of  a  natural  body,  fiwm  which 
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Hone  of  the  members  sfaiould  be  difse?erad 
f\  Cor.  xii.  27  ;  Ephe«,  V.  80 ;  Galat.  i(i«  28  ; 
Ephes.  iv.  4—6)  ; — if  th<J  same  Apostle  esihoFts 
Christians  to  humility,  chaff ity^  and  adbereooe  jEd 
the  form  of  sound  words  (2  Tim.  t.  13),  coo* 
demning  as  strenuously^  heresies^  strifes,  divi* 
sions^  vain  jangling,  and  oppositions  of  ialse 
science  (i  Tim.  iv.  6,  and  vi.  4^  20,  21,  ice); 
if  he  derives  a  further  argument  for  unity 
among  Christians,  from  the  unity  subsisting 
among  the  doctrines  and  ordinances  of  thfe  bhurclt 
(1  Cor.  xii.  13,  and  Ephes.  iv.  4,  6)  ;  if  he  be- 
seeches the  Epbesians  to  keep  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  (Ephes.  iv.  1 — 3)  ; 
the  Philippians  to  stand  fast  in  one  spirit,  and 
with  one  mind  (Phil.  i.  27)  ;  and  the  Romans, 
Vith  one  mind  and  one  mouth,  to  glorify  God 
(Rom.  XV.  6)  :  if  he  conjures  some  disciples  to 
be  like-minded,  having  the  same  love,  't)f  one 
accord  and  of  one  mind ;  by^^  the  corisolcitlon  of 
Christ,  by  the  comfort  of  love,"— by  all  that  ia 
valuable  to  believers  ;  further,  if  he  promises  that 
the  God  of  love  and  peace  ivill  dwell  with  those 
who  live  in  peace  and  are  of  one  mind  (2Cori  xiriV 
11): — ^and  if  mutual  charity,  the  test  of  Chdist*8 
disciples  (John^  xiii.  35),  cannot  easily  be  sdpport* 
ed  independently  of  this  consolidation  of  mindai 
if  these  things  be  so,  and  they  are  only  so 'many 
excerpts  from  the  Bible,  we  shallnot  hastily  imd  pe- 
tulantly obcid^mn  those  as  formiilists,  whoidrc  ear^ 
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fi^t  in  eqforcing  the  dpty.of  unity^  and  in  ex« 
posing  the  danger  of  schism.  But  further :  since 
Stt.  ]?a^l.j4i$suades  l>i$'.bnethren  against  dissensions 
and  divisions,  even. by  the  solemn  adjuration  of 
the  Lo^d  Je3us  (1  .Cqr.j:i,  ,ia) ;  since  he  nurnbers 
heresies,  seditions,  vari^ncei^  emulations,  pnvyings, 
^mong  the  works  of  the ^h  (Qal.  v.  20}  ;  and 
directs  tba);  those  whp  c^uspd  these  divisions  and 
offences,  preaching  Chrisjt  out  of  contention,  sub- 
Ferting  houses,  teaching  what  they  ought  not^ 
and  understanding  not  what  they  affirm^  creeping 
into  houses,  and  leading  captiye  silly  women  (FhiL 
^  16;  Tit.  i.,11  ;  ]  Tim.  i.  7  ;  2  Tim.  iii.  6), 
should  bfe  nicked  and  avoided  (Rom.  xvi.  17  ; 
Tit.  iii.  JC!)j:  since  another  Apostle  condemns 
those  who  .^separate  themselves  from  the  churcbj^ 
as  s^sua^^  having  not  the  Spirit  (Jude,  19); 
^nd  since  the  denunciation  is  extended  to  persons 
of  itching  ears,  who,  pot  satisfied  with  the  doc- 
trine of  their  appoint  ministers,  heap  to  them- 
selves unauthorized  teachers^;  and  thus  participate 
the  guilt  of  schismatical  teaching,  by  encouraging 
it ;  nay,  since,  by  disunion  and  schism,  we  cause 
oFF£NCBS,  or  hindrances— offeuces  contrary  to 
the  doctrine  of  love  (Kom.  3fvi.  17),  and  hin- 
drances to  the  gospel  of  peace  (2  Cor.  xiii.  Jl, 
^nd  Ephes.  yi.  15),  as  well  as  to  that  order  which 
pt.  Paul  recopimended   (I  Cor.  xiv.  40)  ;  unity 

*  aTim.iv.  3. 


must  b^  regarded  a^  siiR  more  d6sirabf£  aiidini- 
portent. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  dil^ee  6f  8tro%^  oofi^ 
vtction,  which  may  supersede  all  these  oovliidiatii^ 
tions.  But  strong  it  must  be^:  a  complete  cohi 
victioti  of  the  utiderstahditig ;  aft^r  lonj^,  patienft; 
and  unbiassed  investigation.  The  desertiba  of  i 
religion  consecrated  by  the  allegiance  we  owe  ti 
governors  and  laws ;  ^  religion  pure  in  its  doH^ 
tHues,  apostolic  in  its' ordinances,  spiritual  ih'  ifk 
forms,  simple  in  its  ceremonies;  sublime,  ritibhJBff; 
•condticive  to  sound  morals;  and  sufficient  for  ^^4 
rial  salvation  :  a  religiort  bearing  every  -Aiten  of  ith 
being  the  ark  of  God,  the  chui^feft*  6f  Cbnst  { 
preserved  for  ages,  but  ptirified  from  fiise  cOrribfpfr 
tibris ;  more  especially  when  this  is  tfi e 'rel%it3tt'  ii^ 
which  <ve  fiave  been  trained  r  the  desertjttSQ  cF  8u6li 
a  system,  we  must  needs  allow,  is  nbl  by  any  to 
be  enterprised  rash]y  and  wantonly;  fd^ratify  itc^i 
ing  ears,  or  fickle  propensities,  or  slight  objee^ 
tions  to  minor  arrangements :  and  that  nqan  incara 
a  heavy  responsibility,  who  forsakes  the  established 
church  of  England,  without  being  able  fully  to 
disprove  tq  his  own  mind,  by  satisfactory  reaso'q. 
ing^  its  pretension^  to  a}l  th6  characters  of  a*  ti? u0 
church,  above  recited.  But,  ^las  !  how  scanty  H 
the  nurnber  of  dissidents,  who  arie  competent  tq 
investigate  the  merits  and  principleli  of  the  churcfi 
abandoned  !  how  few  take  the  trouble  pf  pursuing 
such  an  inye§tigatioii !   Even  pf  thpse  few^  how  pre-? 


carioud  is  the  situation!  Like  doves  escaped  from 
the  ark,  they  may  attempt  to  nestle  on  the  waves ; 
but  may,  perchance,  in  the  end,  regret  that  they 
had  not  abided  in  i,  habitation  oT  greater  safety^. 

*  Nothing  less  Ihan  sinful  terms  of  communion  can  justifj 
a  separation  :  such  as  the  idolatries  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
Now  the  old  dissenters^  ^tfae  Browxlists^  accused  the  English 
cbofch  as  idolatrous  5  and  the  old  non-conformists  conformed  9s 
taynien.  It  was  reserv^for  late  years  to  deem  schism  justi- 
fiable da  s^Ht  grounds.  The  Scotch  Presbyterians^  in  their 
memorial  to  the  House  6f  Commons^  of  l7go,  dilow  that 
their  mkdibinv  niay  odcasibnally  hold  communion  with  the 
cfauirh  of  Englaod.  But  it  it  remarked  by  the  Presbyterian ' 
Assembly  of  Englani^  in  l648  {Papefi  for  Accommodation, 
p.  4S)>,  that  separation  from  churches,  visibly  and  ordinarily, 
with  whom  you  may .  occaMonaJly  confotro,  seemeth  a  most 
w^i  sefaraikn.  ^The  Irish  Presbyterians  allow>  that  £pisco« 
palia^  belong  to  the  true  church  of  Christ— that  presbytery  is 
not  C9iential>  and  has  so  divine  right,  kc. — Nicholson's  Let« 
ters  to  Ei<^en,  p.  17,  1810.  That  the  French  Protestants  are 
of.^^  sacne  QDinibn,  is"^  manifest  from  Bingham's  Apology  of 
t&<^,Fr^eK*  Church,  Arc*  , 

^  tSen,  ^itswndl  communwn  may  te  aimUted,  why  not 
perfietuiiif  ir,  wfy  should  the  sin  of  schism  le  haxardea,  if 
ike  ilUft^s  c&mplained  of  are  such  lion-'essentials  ds  to  admit  of 
dceoAmat  hmtAmhh  f  Nothing,  says  t>r.  Behcet,  can  justify 
nOD't^iatormity;  e:dbept  the  sxir  of  conformity. 

See  H&&er;  Coffibson's  Abridg.  p.  196,  3^2* 

Uni^V-  so  strongly  recommended  in  ttie  N^w  Testament, 
can  only  be  kept  up  by  visible  communioOf  Nor  can  the  am* 
pQibiOUSfiJei,.'who  dfvlid^  their  afiisctionis  betwixt  a'  church 
andc^DT^tde,.  b^  excused  from  the  charge  of  schism.  Eacli 
visit  to  the  conventicle  is  a  schismatical  act.  St.  Cyprian  Would 
not  have  pernaitted  men,  aAer  it,  to  join  in  the  church  comv 
muiilahf    8ee'Bi^i^»  j^iGi* 

%  2f 
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CHAPTER  IX; 


THE   RET6N   OF  JAMISS  I,  ^^^ 
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formity  enforced. — IX.  Gunpowder  Plot 4 — X.  R^ee* 
'  tions  on  Jameses  Conduct  towards  tht  Papists  and  Ptm- 
tans. — XL  Oath  of  Allegiance. — XII.  ComplainUte' 
specting  the  High  Commission  Court. — XIII.  Death 
and  Cliaracter  of  Bancroft:  Abbot  Archhishopj — 
XIV.  Book  of  Sports.— XV.  Synod  of  Dort.—lCVt^ 
State  of  Parties :  Cdlvinists  and  Arminians. — ^X VII, 
Papists:  and  Regulations  for  Preaching. — ^XVlII. 
Death  and  Character  of  James. — XIX.  Miscellaneous 
Matters:  Character  of  the  Reign:  Conduct  of  Abboi : 
Convocations :  Amusements  of  the  Clergy :  Form  ef 
consecrating  a  Qhun^h :  Selden's  History,  of  Tithes^ — 
XX.  Acts  of  Parliament. -^Xm.  Learned  Divines. 

I.  l603.  £lizab£Th  was  suoceeded  on  theEngr 
lish  throne  by  James^  the  son  of  her  unfortunate 
rival,  Mary.  As  this  monarch  had  been  bom  of 
fL  Popish  mother^  but  educated  l^y  rij^d  C^vinists^ 
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the  hopes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  puritanical 
parties  were  equally  elevated  on  his  accession. 
Both^  however,  speedily  sustained  a  grievous  dis-^ 
appointment,  by  finding  in  the  new  sovereign  a 
most  zealous  supportei*  of  the  Blnglish  ecclesiastic 
cat  constitution; 

Whrtgift,  on  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  had  dis- 
patched Neville,  his  dean,  to  make  professions, of 
loyalty  to  James,  in  the  name  of  the  bishops  and 
their  clergy,  and  to  recommend  the  English  church 
to  his  protection  and  favour.^  tn  reply  to  this  etn- 
bassy,  the  monarch  signified  his  intention  of  pre* 
serving  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church 
of  England,  .in  the  state  in  which  it  had  been  left 
by  his  predeciessor ;  Slu  assurance  productive  of  the 
highest  satisfaction,  by  dissipating  that  Scottish 
foist,  as  his  approach  was  termed,  of  which  the 
southern  divines   had  expressed  their  apprehen- 

sioDS  *. 

ll.  An  address,  defhominated  the  Millenary 
t'etition,  frotn  the  round  number  employed  in  de- 
tioting  the  signatures,  which,  though  boasted  of 
As  MORS  than  a  thousand,  did  tiot  really  exceed 
iseven  hundred  and  fifty,  was  presented  to  James> 
dn  his  wiay  to  the  English  metropolis,  by  the  puri- 
tan clergy  of  the  church.  It  contained  little  more 
than  a  repetition  of  the  old  invectives.  With  re^ 
i^iect  to  thb  church  service,  it  prayed,  that  the 
iross  in  baptism,  interrogatories  addressed  to  in* 

*  Life  of  Whitgift,  p.  559^ 
fi  3 
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^nts^  and  the  office  of  confirtDation,  niight  bp 
dispensed  with :  it  coniplained  of  baptism  by  fe« 
stales^  of  the  cap  and  surplice,  of  the  ring  ip 
marriage,  of  the  terms  priest  and  absolutiicm  in 
the  Liturgy ;  and  it  requested  that  the  commupipfi 
might  be  preceded  by  examination,  ai^  2^m\n\^ 
tered  with  the  accompaniment  of  a  sermon.    Xh^ 

■ 

general  length  ol*  the  service,  the  cathedral  rousic. 
j[he  profanation  of  the  Lord's  Day,  and  idleness  of 
holidays,  the  apocryphal  books,  and  the  bow- 
ing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  were  all  en^braoed  in. 
the  scope  of  its  invective.  A  wish  was  n^t  im- 
pressed, that  only  able  men  and  diligent  p|reachers 
might  be  henceforward  admitted  into  t|>e  chivcb; 
that  non-residence  might  be  prohibited,  and  that 
subscription  might  be  confined  solely  to  the  artidea 
and  oath  of  supremacy.  Conr^mendams,  pluralii^es^ 
and  impropriations  annexed  to  bishoprics  and '  col*  ^ 
kges,  were  not  omitted  amcxig  the  alleged  griev- 
ances; while  a  hint  was  suggested  that  the  lay  uni 
propriatiops  should  all  be  charged  with  the  main^ 
t^nance  of  a  preacher.  Lay  excommuitications^ 
the  frequency  of  oaths  ex  officio,  and  of  marriage 
licenses,  together  with  the  length  of  suits  m  ecdc^^ 
siastical  courts,  were  the  last  evils  of  which  redress 
was  craved. 

In  this  instrument  the  candid  judge  will  qiOt^faif 
to  perceive  some  improper  deihands,  and  opany 
frivolous  complaints,  niingled,  nevertheless^  with 
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no  small  number  of  serioi^i^  and  welUgrpunded  r^" 
Qionstrances.  It  is  chiefly  re|)rel)ensible  in  depre- 
cating an  uniformity  in  ecclesiastical  discipline; 
witJtiQat  which  it  seems  altogether  impossible  that 
opy  c^wrch  could  subsist  in  internal  tranquillity. 

The  address  having  been  presented^  a  rumour 
^M  spreayd  abroad,  that  the  King  was  favourably 
ipcliujed  to  it :  this^  it  is  probable,  originated  in 
tbe  jiri^i/es,  and  might  be  no  deliberate  fabrica'- 
tipf^,  jof  the  petitioners ;  but  its  effect  was  like 
jthaty  in  battle,  of  a  cry  of  victory  raised  in  the 
1^^  V^h  jindi^ces  the  main  army  to  follow :  for 
a  T/pi6ty  of  similar  petitions  accompanied  the 
hcap^ag^  paid  to  James,  as  he  proceeded  through 
the  several  counties.  To  this  brood  of  addresses 
the  ^ig^jtu^  of  no  hand  provided  with  fin- 
gje;!;^,  wa9  i;efused ;  the  pen  .was  eyen  guided  in 
tlie  subscription  of  young  boys ;  and  there  was 
djisppvereid  to  be  a  remarkable  '^  ubiqtutariness^- 
of  t^  Sfipie  handwriting.  Not  content  with  th^t 
x^odier^t^  pruning,  which  was  the  object  of  the 
pai;eQ t .  address,  several  of  these  papers  proposed 
thj?  jCfijti/'e  e^ctirpation  of  the  hierarchy.  *y 

^  '!^ij|^.resp/SQt  to  the  millenary  petition,  whidi;  ' 
chiefly  f^ewflud^d  notice,  it  *  instantly  ran  th^ 
gauntlet  throughout  the  whole  prelatical  party, 
evecy  one  bestowing  on  it  a  lash  as  it  passed; 
8p9)/s  .with  their  pens,  but  more  with  their  tongues; 
V^ile  ;even  those  who  h^d  be^n  called,  in  derisiopy 
the  dumb  ministers,  now  finding  their  speech,  be- 

s4 
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came  most  vocal  iti  its  disparagement.  Its  most  prd- 
minent  opposers  were  the  two  universities,  whose 
members  acccfused  the  subscfibers  to  it  of  hostility 
to  the  monarchical  prerogative.    Taking  of&nce, 
as  it  was  coarsely  expressed,  at  the  proposal  for 
catting  off  the  nipples  from  the  breasts  of  the 
almas   matres,    in   the  clause  respecting  college 
impropriations,  they  affirmed,  that  although  ho 
express  objection  was  then  made  to  episcopacy 
and  forms  of  prayer,  the  design  of  taking  fhe' 
place  by  storming  the  outworks,  was  manifest  r 
and  that  the  ultimate  object  of  these  millenary 
petitioners,  was  to  bind  their  king  in  chains,  and 
their  prince  in  fetters  of  iron.    Whether  Jametf 
was  influenced  by  the  same  suspicions^  and  dis*' 
approved  of  the  familiar  language  in  which  Hhni 
complainants  were  accustomed  to  address  theii^  * 
Creator,  in  prayer,  as  tending  to  abate  their  dutf 
respect  for  their  earthly  sovereign ;  or  whether 
their  austere  manners,  and  enmity  to  diversions^ 
so  opposite  to  his  own  hilarity,  were  displeasing^ 
to  him,  he  steadfastly  adhered  to  the  answer  he  - 
had  returned  to  the  bishops  ;  yet,  desirous  of  con-' 
ciliating  the  Puritans  by  deliberation  and  open  in- 
quiry, and  at  the  same  time  anxious  to  display  his 
theological  accomplishments,   he  commanded  alT' 
parties  to  abide  quietly  the  result  of  a  conference 
to  be  held  at  Hampton  Court,  where  he  proposed 
presiding  as  moderator*    Though  determined^ 
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he  candidly  professed  beforehand^  to  maintain  the 
ecclesiastical  state  as  by  law  established^  he  pro- 
inised  the  reforniation  of  all  such  abuses  as  should 
te  there  clearly  demonstrated  to  exist  ** 

III.  )604.  In  the  Hampton  Court  conference, 
which  continued  during  three  days  of  the  month  of 
January  l604,  nine  bishops,  and  an  equal  number  o^ 
church  dignitaries,  maintained  a  controversy  with 
ipur  eminent  puritanical  divines.  These  disputants 
wiefe  all  nominated  by  the  royal  theologian ;  and  the 
I'uritans  had  too  much  reason  to  augur  ill  of  their 
cause,  when  they  found  themselves  opposed  to  a 
monarch  already  pledged  to  support  the  hierarchy^ 
and  assisted  by  the  elite  of  his  ecclesiastics  f . 

Oh  the  first  day  of  the  conference  (Saturday, 
January  14),  James  opened  the  proceedings  by 
declaring  his  great  happiness  in  being  brought  into 
the  promised  land,  where  he  was  not,  as  formerly, 
braved  by  beardless  boys ;  and  by  expressing  his 
wish  to  be  satisfied  as  to  certain  points  relating  to 
the  worship  and  discipline  of  the  church.  He 
entertained  certain  scruples,  he  said,  respecting 
cojifirmation,  which  seemed  to  intimate,  that  bap- 

♦  Strype's  Life  of  Whitgift,  p.  569. 

f  Strype's  Life  of  Whitgift,  p.  571«— Barlow's  Account  of 
tie  Conference, — *^  Warner,*'  says  the  editor  of  Mosheim, 
^'  intimates  the  caution  with  which  Neale*s  History  should  be 
tead.  Why,  then,  did  he  take  from  that  author  his  whole. 
account  of  the  Hampton  conference  ?''  It  Is  necessary  t*  cor- 
sfct  the  mis-statements  of  both. 
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tism  was  not  a  complete  sacrament  without  it. 
He  wished  also  to  be  informed  in  what  particular 
the  Protestant  and  Popish  absolutions  differed; 
and  whether  the  phrase  "  private  baptism"  al- 
luded  to  the  privacy  of  the  place  (since  in  that 
sense  it  accorded  with  the  primitive  church),  or 
rather  signified  private  in  regard  to  the  person,  9 
baptism  administered  by  midwives  and  laymeq^ 
which  he  judged  to  be  altogether  inadmissible*^ 
His  Majesty  was  not  less  anxious  to  le^p^,  hj 
whom^  and  for  what  offences,  excornmunicatiofi 
was  denounced ;  being  of  opinion  that  sp  exceed* 
ingly  severe  a  censure  should  follow  only  tl^e  'com- 
mission of  enormous  crimes ;  and  that  to  p;t>- 
nounce  it,  should  be  the  province  of  the  bishops, 
with  the  aid  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  but  by  119 
means  that  of  lay  chancellors  and  commissaries ;; 
and  lastly,  he  was  desirous  of  consulting  with  hi^ 
divines,  concerning  the  providing  of  fit  and  able 
ministers  for  Ireland. 

When  James  had  concluded  this  introductory 
harangue,  Whitgift  dropped  on  his  knee,  and 
owned  the  obligations  of  the  Church  to  Provi- 
dence, for  having  placed  a  prince  so  able  and  sa- 
gacious at  the  helm  of  afiairs.  He  then  assured 
the  King,  that  confirmation  was  a  primitive  usage^ 
but  no  sacrament,  and  no  completion  or  corrobo- 
ration of  baptism  ;  referring  to  the  baptiso^al  jrur 
brie,  with  which  Jan)es  expressed  himself  satis- 
fied.    Bancroft  subjoined,  that  even  Calvin  haA 
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iptergreted  the  verse  (Heb.  vi.  2),  jvhere  *^  thye 
laying  on  of  hands'*  is  mentioned^  as  a  proof  of 
confirmation's  having  been  an  apostolic  usage, 
and  that  he  had  earnestly  wished  its  restoration  in 

the  reformed  churches. 

■  1 ' ' 

\yhitgift,  having  adverted  to  the  forms  of  con- 
fession and  absolution  inserted  in  the  communion 
service^  a  perusal  of  these  banished  his  Majesty's 
scruples :  nevertheless^  for  the  sake  of  clear  ex- 
pl^nation^  the  assembly  r^solved^  that^  to  the  title 
^'  absolution'*  should  be  added,  in  the  rubric, 
^*  or  remission  of  sins."  Excommunication  in  the 
spiritual  courts^  for  slight  offences^  was  softened 
in^o  a  censure^  or  other  equivalent  correction. 

Tde  two  absolution  forms^  naqiely,  the  general 
absolution^  and  that  private  and  particular  one 
occurring  in  the  office  for  visiting  the  sicjc,  vvefe 
both  found  to  be  retained  by  the  German  reformed 
churches^  and  approved  by  Calvin  as  free  from 
superstition. 

Baptism  was  admitted  to  be  necessary  to  s^v^r 
tion  ;  but  the  Archbi3hop  assqred  James  thftt  no 
performance  of  that  rite,  by  women  or  laics,  wa3 
allowed  by  the  church ;  that  it  was  censured  by 
(he  bishops  ;  and  that  the  rubric  lent  it  no  sanc- 
tion. Bancroft,  however,  objected,  that  the  com- 
pilers of  the  Liturgy  intended  to  allow  baptism  by 
Ij^-hands  in  cases  of  emergency ;  and  th^t  sjich 
was  the  practice  of  the  pjrjnpitiy?  q^i^rch,  m. 
iQight  be  inferred  from  the  passage  in  the  second 
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chapter  of  Acts^  since  the  Apostles  cannot  but 
have  received  assistance  *  in  baptizing  thr^ 
fhousand  persons  in  one  day.  A  debate  ensuing^ 
It  was  left  to  subsequent  deliberation^  wheihei^ 
the  rubric  for  private  baptism  should  not  be 
restricted  to  curates  and  lawful  ministers.  Prior 
to  this  period  it  was  customary  with  the.bishop^ 
to  grant  baptizing  licenses  to  midwiveis,  because  ^ 
baptism  was  yet  regarded  in  a  Popish  light^  is  in 
every  case  the  sine  qu4  non  of  salvatiori.  Ad 
bath,  however^  Was  taken  by  these  accoucheuses^ 
that  they  would  perform  the  ceremony  only  in 
cases  of  necessity,  and  certify  the  parish  curate  d^ 
every  such  baptizing  f.  James  now  reproved-the 
tlnglish  divines  for  insisting  too  strongly  on  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  baptism  ;  while  those  ot 
Scotland  were  addicted  to  the  opposite  error.  He 
here  related  a  repartee  pronounced  by  him  to  one 
6f  the  beardless  boys  in  that  kingdom,  who  had 
petulantly  demanded,  "  Does  your  Majesty  sup- 
pose, that  if  t  am  sent  for  to  baptize  a  sick  child^ 
and  refuse  to  go,  that  infant  dying  unbaptized  will 
be  damned  ?** — *^  If  sent  for  under  such  circuni* 

*  Twelve  Apostles  might,  with  the  greatest  ease,  baptize 
Ibiee  thousand  persons  in  one  day.  It  is  but  two  hundred  and 
fifty  to  each.  I  have  myself  administered  the  other  sacrament 
ifX  England  to  nearly  that  number  in  one  day.  Besides^  might 
none  of  tl^e  sevetity,  or  of  the  deacons,  have  been  present  m  • 
Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  ? 

f  Strype^  Annals^  vol.  i.  p.  537» 
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stances,  you  delay  the  administration  of  b^ptisnij 
^  think/*  replied  the  monarch,  *'  that  you  wiB 
be  damned.  In  short,  my  Lords,*'  he  continued, 
^^  I  understand,  that  baptism  is  necessary  to  be 
))ad>  if  lawfully  to  be  had,  that  is,  from  the  hands 
of  lawful  ministers,  by^whom  fdone,  and  by  no 
private  person  in  ^ny  case,  ought  that  sacrament  to 
be  dispensed ;  not  but  that  I  utterly  dia|ike  all  rci* 
baptization  of  those  whom  women  or  laics  may 
Ijtave  already  baptized.  Thus  acquiescing  in  an 
error  which  could  not  now  be  recalled,  he  laid 
down  the  pure  doctrine  and  the  future  rule  of  the 
diurcb,  by  citing  the  commission  (Matt.  xsLviiu 
SO),  ^^  Go,  and  baptize  all  nations,^  as  addressed 
exclusively  to  authorized  ministers*  He  wisely 
thought  it  better,  where  lawful  baptism  was  not 
at  hand,  to  leave  the  unoffending  babe  to  the 
inercy  of  the  Father  of  mercies,  than  to  debase  a 
sacred  rite  by  an  irregular  administration,  of  which 
the  practice  is  profane,  and  the  efficacy  at  least 
uncertain;  better  tftan  to  suffer  the  hand  of  an 
Uzzah  to  touch  the  ark,  or  the  censer  of  a  Korah 
to  offer  up  unhallowed  fire  *. 

^  STeale  asserts,  that  the  bishops,  od  the  first  day  of  the 
conference,  entreated  James  to  alter  nothing  at  all,  lest  the 
Poritana  should  complain,  that  till  then  they  had  been  bound 
to  forms,  which  were  now  confessed  to  be  erroneous :  one  o^ 
the  many  statements  of  that  prejudiced  writer^  which  he  faiia 
u>  substantiate  by  satis&ctoiy  proofs.  Gallowa7»  whom  he 
cites,  was  not  admitted  the  first  day ;  and  ai  to  the  expres*' 
^on  of  Dean  Andrew,  that  James  played  the  Puritan  notably, 
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Ori  the  second  day  of^  the  conference,  Monday, 
Jan.  ]6th,  Kaynblds,  Sjparks,  Knewstubt>s,  and 
Chaderton,  the  four  puritanical  divfnes,  were"  call- 
ed in.  Though  all  mmisters  of  the  church,  tfiey 
appeared  in  fur  gown's,  in  the  costume  of  Turkey 
merchants,  wfiile  the  bishops  and  dignitaries  wore 
the  .habits  of  their  respective  ^stirictions.  Mr. 
Galloway/  minister  of  Perth,  was  also  admitted, 
while  tTie  young  Prince  Heqry  sate  on  a  low  chatr 
biside  his  father,  like  Paul  at  the  ^eet  of  Gama-i 
liel*. 

After  several  preliminary  observations  maae  by 
the  ICing,  Dr.  Raynolds,  then  professor  oif  divi- 
nity in  Oxford',  presented  the  remonstrance  of  the 
puritanical  party,  as  drawn  up  under  four  general 
hVads.  They  first  prayed  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  might  be  preserved  in  purity,  meaning  that 
the  CaTvinistic  point  of  Anal  perseverance  should 
l)e  established,  by  an  insertion  of  the  words,  *^  not 
finally  nor  totally,"  aifter  the^atementof  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  fall  from  grace,  contained  in  the  six- 
teenth article.  In  reply, .  the  King  and  Bishop  o( 
London  dropped  a  caution  respecting  the  danger 
of  pyeSiiinptuotiS  ^Jhrilftg^;  inf'  reli^be  ott  renewed 


I , 


it  standi  on  no  dtithotitt  -,  it  is  contradicted  by  the  general  re* 
suit,  and  may  h'avis  otily  bdbn  the  ebullition  of  a  violent  man's 
dtkpAeasbyie,  that  Jaibes  Btid  hiv  bi^ops  should  come  to  any 
parley  with  the  mklconteiils. 
*  See  Gallowa/s  kecoojait  of  the  Confepsdce. 
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and  indefectible  grace^  and  the  propriety  of  our 
reasoning,  ascendendoy  from  our  obedience  to  our 
election,  and  not  from  our  fancied  election  to  our 
final  perseverance.    As  the  sixteenth  article  under- 
went no  alteration,  we  may  remark  that  this  re- 
quest^ coupled  with  a  desire  expressed  for  the  in- 
terpolation of  the  Lambeth  articles^  proves  the 
said  sixteenth  article^  as  it  now  stands,  to  have 
been  considered  by  these  Calvinists  as  not  calvin^ 
istic.     It  came  out  that  the  Lambeth  articles  had 
been  framed  in  consequence  of  a  dispute,  not  be- 
tween  Calvinists    and  the   holders  of  Arminiaa 
principles,   but  between   Calvinists  pnd  Antino- 
miahs ;  the  one  holding,  that  a  man  once  justified, 
though   doubtless  not  finally   falling  away  from 
jgrace,  relapse<^  by  the  commission  of  a  murder, 
«r  of  adultery,  into  a  state  of  temporary  damna- 
tion :  while  the  others  maintained,  that  such  a 
character,  even  though  prevented  by  forgetfulness 
yforgetfulness  of  the  little  venial  faux  pas  of  mur- 
der or  adultery,  such  trifles  being  apt  to  escape  the 
xhemory  of  the  elect),  or  by  sudden  death,  from 
)ri6penting,  continues  in  his  state  of  justification. 

To  the  si^ohd  point  oF  remonstrance,  consist- 
ing of  a  pefilioh,  that  good  pastors  might  be  ap- 
pointed to  preach  in  all  churches,  \i  was  replied, 
ibat  the  Puritan's  placed  religion  too  much  in  the 
cars ;  that  though  preaching  might  be  mainly  ex- 
p^ient  for  a  n^wly  planted  church,  prayer  was 
more  proper  t6t  6Yie  fotig  ^ist^ibli'^t^^d :  that  pfeabh- 
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crs  should  be  supplied  gradually  as  the  uniyersitiqf 
could  furnish  them ;  for  Jerusalem  was  not  to  be 
built  up  in  one  day  ;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time^ 
the  clergy  should  read  the  homilies. 

Raynolds  further  wished^  that  the  words  ^^  ici 
the  congregation,"  contained  in  the  twenty-third 
article,  might  be  altered^  in  order  to  prevent  per- 
sons not  lawfully  called,  from  preaching  '^  out  of 
the  congregation."  This  was  deemed  unnecesr 
sary,  sinpe  iio  person,  it  was  said,  could  preach 
without  "^  licerise ;  yet  the  demand  seems  a  rear 
sonable  pne,  which  it  would  have  been  wiser,  per- 
haps, to  have  ponceded ;  nor  is  the  force  of  the 
answer,  we  must  confess,  very  apparent.  A  con? 
iradiction  was  next  complained  of  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  article,  relative  to  confirmation  as  an  apo- 
stolic usage  :  but  the  objection  w^^  deemed  a  cayil 
grounded  solely  on  the  hppe  pf  transferring  tha( 
rite  to  the  hapds  of  priests.  This  hope  having 
been  expressed  by  Raynolds,  he  was  challenged  to 
show  that  any,  excepting  bishops,  had  ever  copr 
firmed  in  tjie  ancient  church.  Another  proposal^ 
that  the  words,  ^'  npf  ought  to  have  any,"  should^ 

• 

in  the  thirty-seventh  article,  be  addgd  to  the  de- 
claration, that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  has  no  autho- 
rity within  this  realm,  was  obviated  by  the  word^ 
of  tlie  King,  "  Habenius  jure,  quod  habejT\u$ : 
if  lie  has  none,  he  has  a  right  to  none."  Much 
indecent  raillery  was  occasioned  by  this  nicety  ; 
and  Raynolds  sustained    the   ridicule  of  Jamea 
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fiXid  h]$  courtiers^  one  pf  whom  sald»  he  might 
^define  a  Puritan  to  be  a  Protestant  frightened  out 
jof  his  wits.  The  Oxford  divine^  with  a  dignified 
4isregard  of  such  taunting,  proceeded  to  suggest 
the  propriety  of  adding  to  the  articles,  a  declara- 
tion^ that  the  intention  of  the  minister  is  not  of 
the  essence  pf  the  ^crament:  but  James  answered, 
persisting  in  his  yein  of  jcoarse  jocularity,  that  if 
iCvery  proposition  negative  were  to  be  inserted  in  a 
confession  of  faith,  a  .ipan  would  have  to  keep  it, 
liot  in  his  head,  but  in  his  pocket-book ;  and  that, 
whatever  Dr.  Raynolds  might  think  concerning 
intention,  certainly  if  he  intended  to  carry  away 
from  that  conference  the  same  prejudices  which  he 
had  brought  to  it,  the  quality  of  an  intention,  he 
-  might  allow,  was  something  materid^  We  pre- 
ieiad  not  to  justify  this  unmanly  triumph  over  a 
subject,  whom  due  respect  must  have.awed,  and  a 
6ense  of  decorum  prohibited,  from  employing  re* 
mrtee  in  his  defence. 

The  Puritans,  thirdly,  requested,  that  the  church 
Igovernmeut  should  be  sincerely  ministered,  agree- 
4ibly  to  the  Word  of  God  ;  an  artfully  vague  ej^- 
pression,  which,  in  all  probability,  signified  little 
idee  than  a  distant  aim  at  the  demolition  of 
the  hierarchy :  but  this  point  was  not  brought  for- 
fvard  in  detaiK 

Jn  the  conclusion  of  the  remonstrance,  the 
pever-failing  complaint  was  renewed  against  the 
Apocrypha,  the  cross,   and   the  surplice ;   whiJe 
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the  agents  desired  that  the  common-prayer  or 
communion  book  might  be  adapted  to  the  greater 
increase  of  piety :  all  which  requests^  it  is  gene- 
rally acknowledged,  were  only  a  circuitous  elBfof t 
to  be  delivered  from  subscription.  In  reply,  it 
was  determined,  that  the  apqcrypha)  writhigs 
.  were  read  as  a  law  of  morals^  not  as  a  guide  €>f 
faith  ;  that  the  cross  was  a  ceremony,  like  kneel- 
ing,  for  the  promotion  of  piety ;  that  it  was  as  old 
as  Constantine,  who  was  no  Papist ;  and  that  it 
was  no  more  significant  than  the  imposition  of 
hands,  which  the  Puritans  practised  in  ordination  ; 
or  the  ring  iu  marriage,  of  which  Raynolds  him- 
self had  approved.  The  surplice,  having  been  ob- 
jected to  on  new  grounds  (for  it  was  no  longer 
denominated  a  rag  of  Popery,  but  a  garb  worn  by 
the  priests  of  Isis),  its  adoption,  for  the  sake  of 
comeliness,  the  sovereign  argued,  could  be  at- 
tended with  no  danger,  since  no  heathens  now  re- 
mained. 

Kncwstubbs  here  remonstrated  against  the' ce- 
remonies, as  indifferent,  inferring  that  the  church 
could  not  bind  the  conscience  with  respect  to 
them,  without  an  unwarrantable  encroachment  on 
Christian  liberty.  But  James  warmly  answered,, 
^*  Ah  to  the  power  of  (he  church  in  indifferent 
matters,  I  will  not  argue  the  point  with  you,  how 
far  you  are  bound  to  obey  :  I  will  have  one  doc- 
trine, one  discipline,  one  religion,  in  substanc^ 
and  in  ccrcjnony/* 
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Under  this- last  head,  a  wkh  was  expressed,  for 
z  revival  of  the  prophesyings  suppressed  by  Queen 
Elizaibeth ;  with  reference  of  doubtful  points  to 
«rchdeaconal  visitations,  and  thence  to  episcopal 
synods.  The  monarch,  however,  aware  of  the 
contagion  of  enthusiastic  fervoyrs,  replied,  *^If  you 
'  Aim  at  a  Scottish  presbytery,  it  agrees  as  well  with 
a  monarchy,  as  heaven  with  hell.     In  such  assem-  \ 

blies  as  you  here  call  for,  shall  Jack,  and  Tom,       *      4 
and  Will,  and  Dick,  meet  in  order  to  censure  me    *^    ^ 
and  my  council ;  and  Jack  shall  say,  '  It  must  be     ^  ^f^ 
*  thus  ;'  and  Dick  will  answer,  ^  No  ;  I  will  have 
'•*  it  thus  :*  therefore  you  have  my  mind,  le  Roi 
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*  When  AajTDolds  complained  that  Popish  pamphlets  had 
l)een  distributed,  Bancroft  replied,  **  It  was  by  sanction  of  the 
Court,  to  nourish  the  schism  between  the  Jesuits  and  secu- 
Ian.**  The  same  divine  having  spoken  respectftdly  of  the 
KiDg*8  supremacy,  James  thanked  tl>e  bishops  for  this  anxiety. 
•'  It  is  to  you,  my  lords,  J  owe  it,"  said  he ;  *'  for,  no  bishop, 
no  king.  Knox  told  iny  naother  in  Scotland  much  about  her 
supremacy,  but  it  was  only  unti)  i(  was  exerted  in  distressing 
the  Popish  bishops ;  and  then  her  supremacy  could  not  obtain 
for  her  even  the  indulgence  of  a  private  chapel  for  the  exercise 
ef  her  own  religion," 

The  subject  of  pluralities  was  also  touched  upon :  with  these 
the  Lord  Chancellor  found  fault,  on  the  ground,  that  every 
Jeamed  man  ought  to  possess  a  single  coat,  before  any  was  in* 
dulged  with  a  doublet.  '*  Yet  doublets,"  replied  Bancroft, 
*'  are  necessary  in  cold  weather," 

The  Oxford  prgfessor  signified  his  desire,  that  a  catechism 
pni^ht  be  compiled  for  the  use  of  novices  -,  neither  so  short  as 
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Throughout  this  whole  discussion^  which  occu- 
pied four  hours^  the  principle  which  actuated  James 
And  the  bishops,  was,  that  no  society  of  CSiris^ 
tians  should  separate  further  frdni  the  Church  of 
Rome,  either  in  doctrine  or  in  ceremonies;  than 
she  had  swerved  from  her  own  prinnitive  condition. 
^^  If  these  be  all  the  objections  of  the  femoiir 
fitrants,"  said  the  King,  as  he  rose  aifter  the  'se- 
cond day  of  conference,  "they  shall  either  con- 
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that  annexed  to  the  Liturgy^  nor  yet  so  ample  ai  Dr.  Nowel's : 
the  King  gave  his  assent^  provided  .that'  dieep  questions  should 
be  omitted,  and  agreement  with  the  Papists  in. some  points 
not  deemed  a  mark  of  heterodoxy.  A  proposal  for  a  new 
translation  of  the  Bible,  likewise  obtained  the  prompt  ccmcur* 
rence  of  his  Majesty^  who  pronounced  a  strong  censure  on  the 
marginal  notes  attached  to  the  Geneva  edition,  particularly  ad- 
verting to  their  loose  casuistry  in  treating  concerning  promises, 
and  to  a  comment  on  Revelations,  ix.  3,  affirming  bishops  to 
be  among  the  locusts  from  the  bottomless  pit.  When,  uader 
the  fourth  title,  Raynolds  objected  to  the  churching  of  wi>* 
men,  by  the  Jewish  name  of  purification,  James,  conceiviog 
him  to  be  hostile  to  the  service  itself,  shortly  answered,  that 
as  women  were  usually  loath  to  come  to  church,  any  occasion 
was  commendable  which  might  draw  them  thither.  This  sar- 
casm against  the  sex,  however,  he  balanced  with  a  compli- 
ment, when  a  cavil  was  started  against  the  words  in  the  mar* 
riage  service :  '*  With  my  body  I  thee  worship." — "  It  is  a 
manner  of  speech,  as  when  we  say,  a  worshipful  gentleman  ; 
.  and,  as  for  you.  Dr.  Raynolds,  allow  me  to  hint,  tliat  many 
men  speak  of  Robin  Hood,  before  they  have  shot  with  his 
bow !  if  you  had  a  good  wife  yourself,  you  would  think  all 
worship  and  honour  well  bestowed  on  her," 
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ibrm^  and  that  by  compulsion^  or  I  will  harry  * 
them  out  of  the  land,  or  do  worse." 

On  the  third  day  (Wednesday,  Jan.  18th),  the 
bishops  and  deans,  with  several  civilians,  were  pri- 
vately assembled,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
James  with  respect  to  the  high  commission,  and 
jthe  oath  ex  officio.  As  these  formed  part  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  it  was  found  no  difficult  task  to 
convince  him  of  their  utility,  A  committee  of 
bishops  and  privy  counsellors  was  then  formed, 
who  rfiould  inquire  concerning  the  persons  and 
causes  in  the  high  commission,  punish  recusants, 
and  make  a  suitable  provision  for  the  clergy  in 
every  parish.  After  this  the  Puritan  representa- 
tives were  admitted,  that  they  might  learn  the  re- 
sult of  the  meeting.  This  consisted  only  of  a  few 
slight  alterations  in  the  Liturgy ;  for  not  many, 
indeed,  had  been  demanded.  The  baptizing  of 
infants  by  women  was  forbidden,  remission  of  sins 
ms^ted  in  the  rubric  of  absolution,  and  confirma^ 
tion  termed  an  examination  of  children.  All  the 
thanksgivings,  except  the  general  one,  were  in- 
serted in  the  Liturgy ;  to  the  Catechism  was  an- 
nexed the  whole  of  the  latter  portion,  relating  to 
the  two  sacraments  ;  and  some  words  were  altered 
in  the  Dominical  Gospels,  with  the  view  to  a  new 
translation  of  the  Sacred  Volume. 

In  these  improvements  the  Puritan  divijies  ac- 

*  Not  hurry^  as  some  writers  have  it,    Hany  is  a  SpotctlL 
phrase,  applied  to  the  taking  of  bird-nests. 
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quiesced,  expressing  a  disposition  to  obedience^ 
and  only  entreating  that  certain  ministers  in  Su£r 
folk  and  Lancashire  might  be  excused  from  wear- 
ing the  surplice,  and  using  the  cross  in  baptism  f 
since  they  could  not,  with  any  propriety,  con- 
form to  these  usages,  having  formerly  reviled 
them  from  their  pulpits.  But  James  sharply  re- 
plied, that  uniformity,  and  the  peace  of  the  churcb, 
were  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  accommodate,  the. 
scruples  of  a  few ;  that  objecting  to  measures,  be-* 
cause  to  alter  opinions  formerly  advanced  would 
seem  inconsistent,  was  the  argument  of  the  Scotch 
divines  ^  that,  however,  he  would  there  admit  of 
no  such  shuffling ;  and^  if  the  Puritans  would  not 
conform  speedily,  they  should  hear  of  it*. 

IV.  This  full  account  of  the  conference  wiU 
enable  the  impartial  reader  to  detect  Mr.  Hume 
at  his  customary  practice  of  mean  misrepresenta-^ 

^  Thus  terminated  a  conference^  in  wbich^  to  use  the  word* 
of  Fuller^  ^' James  went  above  himstlfj  Bancroft  even  with  him* 
self,  and  Raynolds  beneath  himself.  Wlutgift  spoke  the  most 
gravely;  £ancrofl>  when  out  of  passion,  the  most  politicly^ 
Bilson,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  most  learnedly :  and  of  the 
divines,  Raynolds  the  most  largely  j  Knewstnbbs  most  affsC" 
tionately ;  and  Ghaderton  most  sparingly.  In  this  scene,  Di^ 
Sparks  alone  was  a^^m  vt^yruiiso^,  being  silent  during  the  con* 
ference,  and  converted  by  the  royal  arguments.*'  '*  Hepce- 
forth,"  adds  the  same  witty  writer,  '^  many  cripples  in  con- 
formity were  cured  of  their  former  halting  therein,  and  sucB; 
at  knew  not  their  own  minds  till  they  knew  the  King's  in  tiiit 
matter^  for  the  future  quietly  digested  the  ceremonies  of  (be 
cburch." 
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tion  and  unjust  ridiculie:  of  laughing  at  his  own 
lies.  He  seems  to  think  that  a  monarch  should 
profess  no  modification  of  religion^  and  should 
hold  his  immortal  soui,  and  those  of  all  his  sub- 
jec'cs,  as  subservient  to  political  convenience.  He 
condemns  James  for  entering  zealously  into  what 
iie  terms  •^  frivolous  disputes,"  by  which  he  cast 
away  the  advantage  of  employing  contempt  and 
ridicule^  the  only  proper  method  of  appeasing 
them ;  but  such  sentiments  are  no  more  than  an 
inference  from  that  historian's  very  correct  asser- 
tion, that  the  cross,  ring,  surplice,  and  bowing 
at  the  name  of  Jesus,  were  the  only  subjects  in 
debate. 

When  the  conference  came  to  be  canvassed  by 
the  non-conformists  at  large,  they  complained 
that  Janjes's  object  was  not  to  satisfy  their  scruples; 
but  to  display  his  own  theology,  and  to  announce 
his  own  pleasure.  Their  principal  champion,  Ray- 
toolds,  they  alleged,  was  dazzled  by  the  presence, 
tad  daunted  by  the  frowns,  of  the  sovereign.  Nor 
Avas  the  behaviour  of  their  advocates  allowed  to 
be  fairly  represented,  since  the  only  report  of  the 
conference  could  not  be  otherwise  than  a  partial 
one,  having  been  drawn  up  by  Barlow,  the  Dean 
of  Chester,  who,  like  an  Israelite,  was  interested 
in  sharpening  the  tools  of  his  own  party,  and 
blunting  those  of  the  Philistines. 

That  the  main  source  of  their  dissatisfaction, 
however^  was  the  moderation  ^of  their  qwn  divinesj 
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appeared  soon  afterwards  from  their  petition  of 
1606*,  in  which  the  ceremonies,  deemed  by  the 
Hampton  Court  remonstrants^  indifferent^  wem 
pronounced  actually  sinful  -jf, 

V.  Whitgift  did  not  long  survive  these  dis- 
cussions.  He  died  the  spring  following^  in  the- 
!?evcnty-5econd  year  of  his  age;  having pronooncc!^ 
with  his  last  breath,  the  words^  ^^  Pro  ecdesta 
Dei."  In  times  when  parties  run  in  violent  op*' 
position,  nothing  is  so  difficqit  to  ascertdin  ai^ 
historical  characters.  Whitgift,  a  high  churdiV 
man,  and  a  high  Calvinist,  has  suffered  alike  fromf 
the  unfair  detraction  of  Puritan  and  Armmiaa 
(:ensurers.  Faultless  he  was  not,  for  h6  wai  A 
man ;  too  ostentatious  for  an  ecclesiastic ;  and 
in  Mary's  reign,  it  is  said,  complying  with  the 
popish  regimen,  rather  than  honestly  relinquishiDg 
his  benefice. — *^  But  what  a  monster,"  I  quote 
the  venerable  and  weighty  eloquence  of  an  old 
historian — ^^  what  a  monster  might  be  made  pf 
the  fairest  beauty  in  the  world,  if  a  limner  should 
leave  what  is  loyely,  and  collect  only  what  he 
fmdeth  amiss ! — I  know  there  be  a  black  bill  in 
the  whitest  swan  : .  yet  only  to  insist  on  faults  la 

*  See  Ncale>  vol.i.  p.  419. 

f  Two  prpclamatioDs  were  issued  In  the  following  month  j 
the  one  giving  an  account  of  ihe  conference^  and  requiring  coD'- 
iotmhy  to  the  Liturgy  and  ceremonies  5  and  the  other  com>* 
matidiDg  all  priests  and  Jesuiti,  commissioned  by  ioTtigf^ 
powers,  to  quit  the  ^ngdom. 
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a  most  odious  employment.  God^  we  know^  so 
useth  his  fan  as  to  keep  the  corn,  and  to  drivo 
away  the  chafT:  but  who  is  he  that  winnoweth  so 
as  to  throw  away  the  good  grain^  and  to  retain 
the  chafF  only?" 

To  these  remarks  I  shall  add^  that  in  the  draw* 
ing  up  of  characters^  a  sort  of  antithetical  half- 
praise  is  frequently  bestowed^  which  has  more 
point  than  truth,  and  injures  perhaps  as  deeply  as 
unqualified  abuse.  And  when  I  consider  that 
Whitgift  patronized  the  foreign  divines  in  Eng- 
land^ and  endowed  the  school  of  Croydjon  ;  that 
his  house  was  an  academy  for  young  students ; 
that  he  treated  the  recusants  of  both  denomina* 
tions  with  mildness,  being  attached  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Catholics^  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Puritans ;  that  his  domestics  were  armed  in 
loyalty,  and  first  suppressed  the  insurrection  of 
Essex;  and  that  he  boldly  remonstrated  with 
Elizabeth  against  the  sacrilege  of  alienating  the 
church-lands,  by  granting  them  to  courtiers, — I 
cannot  esteem  it  just  or  generous  to  designate 
him,  with  some  writers,  as  a  man  "  more  learned 
than  tolerant,  more  hospitable  than  charitable, 
and  more  magnificent  than  meek."  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  primacy,  Dec.  4,  1604,  after  a 
vacancy  of  nine  months,  by  Bancroft,  Bishop  of 
London  ;  who  reinforced  by  his  suggestions,  the 
notions  entertained  by  James  respecting  the  ar- 
bitrary power  of  the  English  sovereign. 
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VI.  James  opened  his  first  parliament  with  an 
harangue  of  great  sense  and  merit :  in  which  he 
stated  that  he  found  three  religions  within  his 
realm  ;  that  by  law  established  ;  the  Catholic,  or 
more  properly  the  Popish  ;  and,  lastly,  that  of  the 
Puritans,  a  sect  lurking  within  the  bowels  of  the 
church.  He  confessed  the  Catholic  to  be  the 
mother  church,  though  tainted  with  various  ble- 
mishes and  corruptions  ; — he  wished  to  abolish  all 
rigorous  statutes  in  force  against  its  members ; — 
and  professed  his  willingness  to  meet  them  half 
way  in  any  plausible  scheme  for  re-union. 

With  these  sentiments  all  parties  were  alike 
dissatisfied.  Bare  toleration  contented  not  the 
Catholics :  the  Puritans  deemed  themselves  ca- 
lumniated and  insulted ;  while  the  members  of 
the  church  in  general  expressed  their  disgust  at 
the  proposed  concessions  to  the  Papists,  and  at 
the  idle  plan  for  a  midway  conciliation.  Thcf 
parliament,  chiefly  consisting,  in  the  lower  house^ 
of  Puritans,  petitioned  James  for  a  relaxation  of 
ecclesiastical  laws;  and  being  suspicious  of  him, 
they  passed  a  bill,  disabling  the  crown,  or  cour- 
tiers through  the  medium  of  the  crown  (a  shift 
which  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  had  left  them), 
from  receiving  conveyances  of  land  belonging  to 
the  bishoprics.  To  this,  James  readily  assented  r 
glad,  perhaps,  to  silence  the  importunity  with  which 
his  courtiers  solicited,  and  to  impose  a  check  on 
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that  facility  with  which  he  was  himself  too  much 
<lisposed  to  grant,  favours  injurious  to  the  church*. 

VII.  In  the  convocation  of  the  same  year,  a 
l>ook  of  one  hundred  and  forty-one  canons,  col- 
lected out  of  the  articles,  injunctions,  and  sy nodical 
acts,  published  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and 
Elizabeth,  passed  both  chambers,  after  some  de- 
l^ate.  It  contained  all  the  canons  now  in  force, 
together  with  several  others,  since  expunged  by 
an  act  of  parliament  for  granting  indulgence  to 
dissenters.  Neale  inveighs  against  them  as  bear- 
ing hard  against  the  Puritans ;  but  those  which 
he  produces  only  evince  the  claim  of  the  church 
(the  reasonable  claim  of  any  society  whatever)  to 
excommunicate  or  deprive  of  its  privileges  such 
persons  as  refuse  conformity  to  its  regulations f. 

VIII.  Bancroft,  on  his  accession  to  the  metro- 
politan chair,  rigorously  urged  conformity  to  the 
rubric,  and  to  the  canons  recently  established. 
About  the  same  time  the  judges,  whom  the  King 
had  consulted,  determined,  that  it  was  lawful  for 
the  high  commissioners  to  deprive  Puritan  minis- 
ters, for  non-conformity  to  the  ceremonies  which 

*  Provision  was  also  made  by  the  legislature,  for  the  ri- 
gorous prosecution  of  recusants ;  the  act  of  Mary  against  the 
fiiarriage  of  the  clergy  was  repealed  \  and  all  processes,  cita- 
tions, and  judgments  in  the  spiritual  court,  were  directed 
to  be  issued  in  the  King's  name,  and  to  bear  his  seal. 

t  It  has  been  several  times  determined  in  Westminster 
Hall,  that  these  canons  bind  only  the  clergy,  the  laity  not 
being  represented  in  convocation. 
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these  canons  had  prescribed.  Encouraged  by  this 
decision,  the  Primate  prepared  for  assailing  the 
obnoxious  irregulars  with  fresh  violence.  He 
found  not  the  London  clergy,  however,  disposed  to 
second  his  design  :  for,  having  been  summoned  to 
I/imbeth,  that  they  might  repeat  their  subscript 
tion  to  the  three  articles  of  Whitgift,  agreeably 
to  the  letter  of  the  thirty-sixth  canon,  "  that  they 
subscribed  willingly  and  from  the  heart," — many 
withdrew  themselves,  and  others  refused  their 
signatures.  The  court,  who  had  hitherto  believed 
the  number  of  non-conformists  to  be  trifling,  were 
now  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  scarcity  of 
j)r('at*hers  for  the  churches :  and  till  a  succession 
(»f  conforming  clergy  could  be  obtained  from  the 
universities,  it  was  deemed  expedient  for  the  pre- 
sent to  relax  the  severity  of  the  exaction  in  regard 
to  the  cross  and  surplice.  The  bishops  w  ere  in- 
jfttru(*l(Hl,  in  a  pastoral  letter  from  the  Primate,  to 
j»;ra!it  a  delay  to  the  subscription  of  persons  already 
fixed  in  churches  ;  yet  on  no  account  to  admit 
any  one,  without  subscription,  to  the  discharge 
<»f  ecclesiastical  functions.  Some  among  the  Pu- 
ritan clergy  made  a  verbal  promise  of  conformity, 
though  they  declined  repeating  their  subscription : 
and  to  such  it  was  that  time  was  now  afforded  for 
dilil)cralion.  Others  positively  refused  both  sub- 
•j(  ripliDU  and  conformity ;  and  directions  were 
issuiii,  that  these,  if  lecturers,  should  be  silenced; 
if  bc'iieficrd  persons,  deprived.    Much  has  been 
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qpoken  concerning  the  severities  inflicted  in  pur- 
suance of  these  instructions ;  although,  in  fact,  the 
puniber  of  deprived  ministers  amounted  to  no 
more  than  thirty-nine.  Alarmed,  however,  by  such 
examples,  many  of  the  non-conformists  made  an 
attempt  to  expatriate  themselves,  and  to  seek,  on 
{transatlantic  shores,    an  undisturbed   exercise  of 
their  religion.     In  an  evil  hour  the  Archbishop 
obtained  from  James  a  proclamation,   throwing 
dii&culties  in  the  way  of  this  colonizing  spirit : 
a  most  impolitic  measure,  as  appeared  in  the  se- 
quel;   for   the   river,    hindered  in   this   manner 
from  disemboguing  itself,  swelled  not  long  after- 
wards  above   its  banks,    and    poured  over    the 
country  in  a  deluge  of  devastation. 

IX.  A.D,  l605.  White  the  Puritans  sustained 
this  unexpected  disappointment,  James  manifested 
no  greater  tenderness  of  indulgence  towards  the 
adherents  of  the  old  religion.     In  his  first  parlia- 
ment he  had  avowed  his  determination  to  banish 
all  such  persons  as  maintained  the  papal  supremacy. 
The  Roman  Catholics  perceived,  that,  by  means 
of  this  threatened  expulsion,  their  numbers  would 
be  materially  weakened  ;  nor  were  they  disposed, 
as  a  body,  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  offer  of  tolera- 
tion, accepted  hy  their  more  conforming  members. 
Under  these  circumstances  they  hatched  a  diaboli- 
jcal  scheme  for  the  destruction  of  Jthe  sovereign 
and  nobility.     Of  this  it  were  frivolous  to  intro- 
4uce    jtlie   details :    gunpowder  plot,    discovered 


•  ■ 
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A.  D,  l605,  being  familiar  to  all  readers  of  the 
civil  history  of  England.  James,  in  addressing 
his  parliament,  assembled  a  few  days  subsequently 
to  the  failure  of  this  infernal  machination,  care- 
fully and  candidly  exculpated  the  more  moderate 
Roman  Catholics ;  adding,  that  such  Papists  alone 
could  be  concerned  in  it,  as  acknowledged  the 
Pope's  authority  to  depose  and  murder  princes. 
**  We  therefore,"  said  he,  *^  confess,  that  many 
Papists,  especially  our  forefathers,  laying  their 
only  trust  upon  Christ  and  his  merits,  may  be 
saved :  detesting,  in  that  point,  the  cruelty  of  the 
Puritans,  and  thinking  it  worthy  of  fire,  who  will 
allow  no  salvation  to  any  Papists.'* 

X.  That  ever-liberal  and  impartial  historian,  Mr, 
Neale,  declares,  that  ^^'  whether  this  plot  had  suc- 
ceeded or  failed,  it  was  intended  to  throw  blame  on 
the  Puritans."  A  fine  supposition  !  and  immedi-> 
ately  after  affirming,  too,  that  the  design  had  been 
long  known  to  the  court.  By  whom  was  this  in-* 
tended  ?  Not  surely  by  the  Papists :  for,  either 
in  the  failure  or  success  of  the  plot,  the  result 
would  have  discovered  themselves  alone  as  the 
agents.  Still  less  could  the  King  and  courtiers 
harbour  such  an  intention.  If  the  plot  had  suc- 
ceeded, who  does  not  see,  that  they  would  not 
have  been  in  a  condition  to  throw  the  blame  upon 
any  party  ?  and  how,  moreover,  does  their  con-» 
duct,  under  the  actual  issue,  tally  with  Mr.  Neale'ji 
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imputation  ?  They  very  prudently  bib  not  sufi^ 
the  plot  to  succeed  :  and  then  their  mode  of  cast- 
ing the  blame  on  the  Puritans,  was  to  bring  to 
trial  and  to  execute  all  the  Catholics  concerned. 
An  annual  thanksgiving  for  deliverance  (from  tlie 
J?uritans,  of  course),  was  appointed  to  be  cele- 
brated ;  while  an  act  of  parliament  compelled  all 
persons  to  attend  the  church,  under  the  penalty 
of  twelvepence  for  each  offence. 

In  feet,  the  King  inclined,  though  in  a  slight 
degree,  towards  the  Papists  and  Puritans  by  turns ; 
deeming  it  politic  to  play  off  the  one  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  other.     In  the  mean  time 
the  Puritans  were  continually  calling  out,  "  Popish 
plots  ;"  which  perhaps  did  not  even  exist  in  their 
own  imagination ;   and  while  establishing  them- 
selves in  parliament,  they  presented  so  fornrjidable 
a  phalanx,    that  James  was  compelled  to  court 
them  on  nearly  all  important  measures.     Nothing 
indeed  could   more  clearly  evince  his  judgment 
than  this  cautious  vigilance  and  te.mperate  indul* 
gence  manifested  towards  all  parties.     He  could 
not  forget  that  men,  capable  of  hatching  so  dia- 
bolical a  scheme  as  the  gunpowder  plot,  were  not 
habitual  villains,  but  principled  bigots,  and  in  all 
other  respects  unexceptionable  characters;  that  they 
had  sealed  their  mutual  faith  by  a  participation  of 
jthe  Eucharist ;  that  when  a  doubt  was  started  re- 
fetive  to  the  impropriety  of  destroying  friencls  tp- 
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gether  with  foes**^  the  Jesuit  Garnet  had  asserted 
the  lawfulness  of  the  measure ;  that  the  populace 
•believed  miracles  to  be  wrought  by  the  bodj  of 
ihis  wretch,  and  that  in  Spain  he  was  regarded  as 
a  martyr.  Though  these  facts  might  justly  war- 
rant, it  must  be  owned,  both  severity  and  suspir 
cion  on  the  part  of  government,  yet,  since  tbey 
were  chargeable  only  on  a  small,  and  the  least 
honourable  part  of  the  Catholic  body,  the  speech 
of  James,  discriminating  the  deserving  from 
the  dangerous,  was  wise,  politic,  generous,  and 
humane. 

XI.  1606.  Oathe  discovery  of  this  plot,  the 
oath  of  allegiance  was  framed ;  being  a  vow  of 
submission  to  the  King  as  ^  temporal  soverdgn, 
independent  on  any  other  power  upon  earth :  ano- 
ther proof  that  the  blame  was  cast  upon  the  Pori^ 
tans  !  This  instrument  differs  from  the  oiath  of 
supremacy  ;  which  asserts  the  King  to  be  head  of 
the  church,  as  well  as  of  the  state.  It  was,,  thercr 
fore,  a  liberal  and  merciful  act  towards  the  Ca^ 
tholic  body  ;  and  has  been  praised  by  Mr.  Hume 
for  its  moderation,  in  deciding  no  controverted 
points  betwixt  the  two  religions.  Blackwell,  the 
Popish  arcbpresbyter,  and  most  English  Catholic^, 
in  fact,  cordially  acquiesced,  in  defiance  ojf  the 

*  In  the  Gospel,  says  Fuller^  ^^^  tares  were  suffered  tq 
grow  for  the  sake  of  the  corn  3  but  here  the  com  is  plack^ 
np  on  account  of  the  tares. 
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Ibpe*8  prohibition,  and  of  Bellaroiine's  sophistical 
jMtsoning  *• 

On  the  conduct  of  James,  with  reference  to 
the  rel^ous  parties,  various  comments  have  been 
delivered  by  different  historians,  each  dictated  by 
the  prejudices  6[  the  writer.  By  some  his  gentle 
^treatment  of  his  Catholic  subjects  has  been  attri^ 
bated  to  moderation  and  magnanimity;  while  others 
wHH  give  him  credit  for  no  nobler  motive  than  his 
dread  of  the  future  designs  of  that  body.  In  a 
iober  and  unbiassed  estimate  of  his  character,  it 
will  perhaps  appear  that  both  of  these  censures  are 
overcharged,  and  that  James  was  a  man  of  sound 
orthodoxy  and  plain  sense,  actuated  by  a  prudent 
anxiety  to  hold  a  middle  course  betwixt  extremes^ 
ju  which  he  discerned  evils  equally  formidable ; 
his  seat  on  the  throne  being  rendered  insecure  by 
the  doctrines  connected  with  a  belief  in  the  papal 
aopremacy,  and  the  throne  itself  not  less  unstable, 
hf  the  antimonarchical  principles  of  many  Puri- 
tans. His  general  character  as  a  theologian,  more- 
Gwr,  and  his  sensible  inquisitiveness  at  the  con- 
tference  of  Hampton  Court,  evince  that  he  was 

*  -Blackwell  was  some  time  afterwardsdeposled  by  the  Pope, 
flbr  having  taken  this  oath  of  a  loyal  and  good  subject.  Bel« 
famune  wrote  under  a  feign^  nafiae,  and  was  answered  by 
3mm  in  a  labonred  treatise.  See  Collier*s  Records,  p.  105 
■  I  Bellannine's  Letter  against  the  Oath  of  Alliance,  16Q7 — 
sad  Pope  Panrs  Brief  to  the  fingUsh  Roman  Cathplioi^  for« 
VMtig  tfiem  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

toL.  u.  a 


^  ho  tneans  indiii&ilent  as  ta  the  opinions  jq. d& 

vinity  maintained  by  the  opposite  parties ;  that 

hb  regarded  them  ivitfa  equal  jealousy^   th6iigb 

less  in  a  religious  than  in  a  poHtical' pcnnt  .tif 

view  ;  and  that^  far  from  ent&rtaining  any  bigottti 

antipathy  to  either^  he  approacHbd  the  one  and 

the  other  in  the  truths  wliich  they  proffiased/aitti 

stood  aloof  from  their  respective  errors.         ;..'J 

With  what  justice  Bishop  Burnet  affiranis^  Ihaf 

to  the  end  of  his  retgn  be  continued  speaking  wiA 

writing  against  Popery^  iaind  acting  m '  favORir  i»f 

it^  neither  appears  from  "bets,  nor  froai  aqy  iii^ 

ference  of  reason.    If  he  had  been  regrily  it^i^ 

enced  by  dread  of  assassinatbn  from  the  GatholiDf ^ 

•agreealdy  to  the  aliegation  oF  that  historian^  ■  would 

not  the  same  apfMrehensiim  whodi  Destained  his 

«{ondact^  have  imposed^  a:  check  upoti:  faia  mmdi 

•  and  WritingiB  ?     Would  ft  friend  of  Gattiotics^  Mtti 

^an  enemy  of  war^  have  ruih^  bis  private,  fifiaaota 

in  supporting  his  proteBtailt  son^in^Iaw  }    SHToidJ 

he  have  consented  to  a  r^ptnre  with  Spain  h  WouU 

'  he  have  exhorted  his  sdn^  amidst  the  seriovmien 

'  and  sincerity  of  his  deathbed^  to  be  constant  ,kf 

his  religion^  ^and .  to  protect  the  church  of^  Eng*^ 

land  ?    3ut;  James^,,  observing  a  middle  CQycff» 

had  ftw  friends  in  an  age  of  viptenpe*  7  AHiM^ 

sober  ttieasures,  for  the  support  of  thfe  iiierawl*/ 

■'■■  *       *    ^  • 

"were  .  Qpij^trded .  by  ^  the    Scottish  j^rdsbjptmanv 
"ana""':EngnsK'-purit^^^^^  asJesHfjring  ".a^^^^C^ 
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tkUi  'ttf  Popery.      Let  fcandour   wipe  away  the 

Xir.  1610.  T!lie  Commons,  in  the  parliament 
df  idiO,  attackied  the  ecelesiastical  branch  of  th^ 
rbyrf  prerogative,  by  complaining  of  the  HigH 
Cottimis^ion  Court  and  the  oath  ex  officio ;  tihd 
cen^t^ed^ the  spiritual  courts  for  depriving  such  o^ 
the  6lef^  as  had  refused  to  extend  their  Subscrip- 
tiow  Wj^dnd  the  strict  requisition  of  the  statute* 
Brft  J4rte&,  ^rt  hearing  the  report  of  these  dis- 
l^Oiiteritd,  summoned  the  Lords  and  Commons  tt> 
attend  him  at  Whitehall ;  where,  tb  an  introduc- 
Idry  flbiirlsh  on  the  divine  right  of  kings,  he  added, 
Ihlit  b6  was  ever  willing  to  assign' a  reason  for  Yni 
conduct,  and  to  govern  a(xording  to  law. 
*'  Ndtfeiei*  Satisfied  1;rith  this  promise,  however, 
nof  dibttMiyed  by  the  antecedent  doctrine  of  ab*i>' 
Idlbte  authority,  the  Commons  presented  to  th& 

r  ... 

Sovi^i^  a  remonstrance,  asserting  their  right  of 

■  •      .  *         -  »     ■ 

MMk  cbAfierAing  the  prerogative  of  his  MajeSty 

.  ■  .  I  ■        .      .  I  •  ■  ■ , 

*  ifOKXO^,  about  this  tixne^  made  another  attempt  to  trans- 
in  prohibitions  frpm  the  King's  court  to  his  Majesty's  owt^ 
hatidir^  btit  the  scheme  having  been  stretiuolisiy  opposed  bj^ 
tM*  jiid^i  lfa#  t\ngi  kow  aillitnis  so^  for'lts^zMi^ 
tiM^;  was  aftaid  to  proceed;  Pn^ibitiooftsf  wens  writs  iiloed 
b|F  the  ?teiiiporal«   to'  Hop  the  proceedings  of  ^tbe  sf^ritHa^ 


tttafiiEHia  and  «xj»TOV<?:.ta,  Aft  clenKi  JvVcwg |;»nlfd*<m 
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and  the  privileges  of  the  subject.  But  their  rdft^ 
mours  for  liberty  were  the  cries  of  intoleranci^ 
since,  while  they  petitioned  for  the  restoration  of 
those  Puritan  dergy  who  had  withheld  subscriptioii 
to  the  added  articles — while  they  represented  at 
grievances,  pluralities  and  non-residence,  the  High 
Commission  Court,  and  excommunication  for  light 
offences — they  rounded  the  period  of  their  com* 
plaints  with  a  demand  for  an  execution  of  thcf  laws 
against  the  Pa]^sts«  Such  boldness  could  not  taiA 
to  be  highly  displeasing  to  a  monarch  nartmred 
in  all  the  prejudices  of  arbitrary  power.  In  9  little 
while  he  dissolved  this  refractory  parliament; ;  nor 
did  he  seem  anxious  for  the  speedy  asseoibling 
of  another. 

.  With  respect  to  the  Papisto,  chance  pcfjs^oned 
that  severity  which  the  Commons  had  beenoipable 
to  obtain  by  their  entreaties :  for  an  alarm.^ving 
been  spread  abroad,  in  consequence  of  the;  ^ssm^ 
si  nation  of  Henry  IV.  by  Ravaillac^  allCathaiie 
priests  ^^re  commanded  to  quit  the  kingdom. 

Xllli  Although  James  had  bf ought  ft6ip,SMt^^ 
land  his  high  notions  of  the  kingly  govejiiQipni^ 
they  were  greatly  flattered  and  confiroi9d:bjrSa|i^ 
croft;  who,  on  his  decease  in  1610,  left  the  owt 
th>p6titan  throne  to  be  occupied  by  Abbot,  Btllibjpl 
of  Lohdoh ;  a  prelate  less  alive  to  th^  iliatigem 
vvhich  thre^itenqi  the  hierarchy  *.    Of  Arc%i^p{i^ 

^-Bbhbp  Abd^wis  imd  VStn  tfaci  pritefsfe^elebt>  ix^Vt^m 
cure  was  be  of  his  appointment,  that  he  retined&to^fijfilKfiJi^ 
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Bancroft  Lord  Clarendon  has  observed,  that  ^'  He 
understood  the  church  exceedingly  well :  that  he 
liad  almost  rescqed  it  put  of  the  hands  of  the  CaU 
vmian  party,  and  subdued  the  unruly  spirit  of  the 
non-confolmists ;  that  he  countenanced  men  of 
learning,  and  disposed  the  clergy  to  a  mo^e  solid 
coarse  of  study  than  they  had  been  accustomed 
to*.**  By  the  counsel  qf  this  primate,  James 
founded  a  college  at  Chelsea,  for  twepty  learned 
divines ;  to  be  employed  in  defending  the  esta- 
blished religion  against  errors  and  heresies  f. 


try.  The  Earl  of  Dunbar  seized  the  occasion  to  smuggle  Ab- 
tN>t  into  the  archbishopric:  and  it  was  owing  to  the  favour 
shown  by  him  to  the  non-conformists^  that  the  subsequent  re- 
ixmdioa  of  ihat  bo^y  to  obedience  was  deemed  an  innovation. 

*  Hii  ^cononif  ^as>  by  an  «asy  aad  common  change  of 
a  irofd,  pronounced  by  his  epemies  to  be  .covetpusne8i$ ;  as 
ai^vean  from  the  following  satiricsd  epitajrfi  t 

Here  lies  his  Grace^  in  c^ld  clay  dad. 
Who  died  for  want  of  what  he  had. 
f  Bancroft  likewise  ofibred  te  the  parliament  a  prcjet  for 
•ncreasing  the  mainten«ice  of  tlie  clergy :  proposing  that  prae* 
liial*  tithes  might  be -paid  in  kind }  that  oblations  on  funeral 
and  other  occasions  should  be  restored)  that  lands  ^tered  from 
tillage  thoold  pay  according  to  thek  former  Wine ;  that  the 
ooenpiers  of  panshes  depopulated  shodd  pay  tithes  to  the^ 
nearest  poor  parishes  j  th^  adjacent  sqaall  (Parishes  should  be 
Qonpolidaied  i  that  panoas  should  have  right  of  conunon ;  that 
fl^nisteri  in  towns  shoald  have  tithes  according  to  the  tents 
in  Xjondoo ;  that  tithe-wood  should  be  paid ;'  that  the  niort- 
snatn  act  thoold  be  oveilboked,  ao  far  as  tielates  to  lands  added 
k)  the  glebe  i  that  lay  patrons  should  take  the  oath  againsl 
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.  XIV,  While  the  Puritan  party  had  cast  a  gloom 
over  religion,  ihe  Jesuits  io  Lancashire  had  dratwqi. 
many  to  Popery  by  representing  such  iiqsterQ 
niapners  as  incompatible  with  Christian  liberty^ 
To  oppose  the  one  ^nd  the  other,  James  published 
a  declaration,  entitled  the  Book  of  Sports :  ini 
ivhich  he  attempted  to  prove  that  games  and  ex- 
ercises, such  as  dancing  or  archery,  though  not 
bear-baiting,  interludes,  or  bowling,  are  lawful  on 
■■j  ■ ■■  ■  III         I  ■  I 

simony ;  that  it  should  be  rimony  to  sell  advowsoofl^  as  well 
as  presentations  3  that  parsons  might  take  leases  for  lives ;  that 
lands  gained  from  the  sea  should  become  titheable  5  that  im- 
propriations should  be  rededmed^  and  annexed  to  the  d«oces9n*a 
patronage  j  that  poor  vicarage^  should  be  enriched  out  of  these 
impropriations,  and  that  mortuaries  should  be  restored*  ft 
was  further  suggested^  that  large  livings  should  be  dividfldj^ 
that  lords  of  manors  might  increase  glebes  to  twev^,  acres 
out  of  waste  lands;  that  novajia  of  hops,  iron,  coalijii  Ice, 
should  be  titheable  to  the  vicar^  and  not  the  impropriator  |  thsV 
garden-stuffs  be  titheable,  in  addKion  to  the  tithe  penny ;  that 
where  mead  silver  used  to  be  paid,  t^  hay  should  be  titheable 
to  the  vicar ;  that  milk  shouldibe  titheable,  though  the  owtner 
have  less  than  seven  calves }  that  frauds  of  keeping  cat;Ue  in 
different  parishes  should  be  avoided  ;  that  parsons  m^^  hfff^ 
pasturage  in  the  royal  parks ;  that  the  first  fruits  of  poor  vi« 
carages  should  be  remitted  -,  that  the  minister  might  &rn^  the 
impropriation)  that  a  pardon  should  not  demise,  the  hoQse, 
glebe,  or  tithes,  to  the  patron  )  that  no  leases,  granted  by  'la* 
curabents,  shotild  hereafter  be  confirmed  by  the  bisbcy  ojT 
patron. — ^When  we  recollect  that  this  was. a  budget  pr^st9le4 
to  parliament,  for  which  they  were  themselves  Io  fiirQiab  tW 
chief  supplies,  we  need  not  wonder  that  they  received  it  wii^ 
coldness^  and  that  the  attempt  totally  failed. 
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^unday^  after  evming  service:  and  forbade  that 
^y  of  }}is  subjects^  axgept  pafists^  should  be 
molested.  10  the  enjoyment  of  them.  At  this 
^ict,  the  seripus  part  of  the  community  were 
greatjy  scandalised;  apd  Abbot  bad  even  the 
|k>IdQC3S  tQ  forbid  its  being  read  at  Croydon, 
That  the  Jower  classes  should  taste  the  sweets  ojf 
l^heerful  rei/i^xatiqii,  and  enjoy  every  inaocent  in** 
dolgencei  n^iist  be  the  wish  of  ajil  $ober  an4 
plipn^l  Cbristians,  pompassiqfi  will  also  remem;^ 
|ber;:that  inany  among  them  ^re  condemned^ 
fbiriiig,;SJK  days  in  thp  week,  to  hard  labour, 
If^uen^ly  in  unclefinly  emp]oyment9»  or  |n  closci 
dark,  and  unhealthy  factories  or  workshops.  Too 
]|ttst^re^  therefpre^i  appears  the  seal  qf  those,  whQ 
|Kek  to  interdici:  the  labourer  from  a  Sabbath 
fveni^g^s  walk,  froqi  a  frjendly  visit,  or  fron) 
ffjber  conversation}  provided  the  former  part  of 
i^Q  day  havci  bqen  religiously  spent,  and  timg 
b9  left  l)efore  this  hour  of  rest  for  exercises  of 
^OQiestic  and  private  devqtion.  But  while  th% 
afternoon  of  Sunday  might  not  perhaps  bp  unhali^ 
lowed  when  thus  passed  by  the  labourer,  nq  termf^ 
]}|it  of  censure  seenfi  apposite^  to  the  other  esu 
^eraer,  incu]cated  in  the  Book  of  Sport^^  i^l^ft^^^ 
))^  the  games  qx  diversions  which  it  enoovg;ag€9> 
The  .Sabbath  is  a  d^y  of  sqlemaity  as  well  as  of 
festi  and  the  relaxations  of  the.eveningjshqold  h« 
pf  a  nature  not  widely  discordant  from  the  jieriouj; 
employment  of  the  earlier  part  of  the.  dijy  ^^nqo^ 

6   4 
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calculated  to  obliterate  impressions  that  may  then 
have  been  made.  Boisterous  mirth  should  be 
universally  prohibited,  on  the  ground  of  decorum; 
and  of  respect  for  the  "sacred  institution.  With 
reference  to  the  higher  classes,  they  can  justly 
claim  no  such  indulgence,  as  we  here  indine 
to  extend  to  the  poor  and  laborious.  Tlieir 
whole  week  is  a  Sabbath  of  recreation,  a  drcle  of 

• 

diversions  ;  the  history  of  it  is  a  book  of  sports. 
They  require  a  pause  for  reflection,  and  a  long 
pause :  nor  is  there  hardship  in  excluding  them 
even  from  several  indulgences  conceded  to  their 
humbler  brethren.  What !  cannot  they  watdi 
one  hour  ?  Cannot  the  wheel  stand  still  for  one, 
whole  day  ? — Betwixt  a  duty  and  a  fault/  there 
must  necessarily  be  chalked  out  a  broad  and  dui^ 
tinguishable  line  of  demarcation  ;  and  surely  it  is 
desirable  that  that  line  should  recede,  in  some 
degree,  from  the  extreme  limit  of  allowable  indul- 
gence ;  rather  than  that,  by  approaching^  the 
Christian  should  b6  tempted  to  transgress  it;  thq 
perishable  creature  to  lose  remembrance  of  hiq^ 
mortality ;  the  sinful  creature,  of  his  frailty ;  the 
candidate  for  heaven  and  the  child  of  God,  to 
forget  his  dignity,  his  destination,  and  his  duties. 
TKiif  dedication  of  the  whole  Sabbath  to  religioius 
and  iserious  exercises,  must  therefore  be  recon)- 
mended  to  -  the  higher  classes  in  society,  sihCQ 
iildulgences  which  they  are  apt  to  deem  innocent 
snd  allowable,  lead  on  imperceptibly  to  unhallo^^^* 
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ings  of  that  sacred  day>  hardly  to  be  palliated^ 
certiiinly  not  to  be  vindictted^  oh  any  plea  which 
would  not  extend  to  the  most  scandalous  licen* 
tic^sness.  If  promenades^  if .  conversazioni,  be 
otiit  adoriitted^  shall  not  ordinary  music,  a  sober 
game  at  cards,  an  uninvited  company,  be  deemed 
equally  innocent?  Yes!  And  if  profane  music^ 
why  not  an  opera?  if  promiscuous  compaoyy 
why  not  an  assembly? — if  cards,  wherefore  not 
five  hundred  votaries  of  fashion,  and  a  thousand 
servants  blaspheming  in  the  streets  ?  * 

With  respect  to  the  license  given  by  James,  it 
Was  limited  by  an  order,  that  sports  should  not  be 
held  during  divine  service ;  and  that  such  as  ab- 
sented themselves  from  service,  or  from  their  own 
parishes,  should  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  indul- 
gence* But  at  the  best,  the  indulgence  was 
reprehensible  and  ridiculous :  for  the  dancers  and 
archers  would  think  it  hard  to  be  deprived  of 
their  bowling :  and  with  reason ;  for  bowling  is  a 
more  grave  amusement  than  dancing,  and  nbt 
more  a  game  than  archery.  The  exception  of 
the  Popish  rel^usants  was  a  vile  act  of  tyranny : 
for,  if  the  sports  were  right  in  themselves,  the  Pa- 
pists, approving  of  them,  ought  to  have  first 
shared  the  indulgence. 

But  what  observes  Mr.  Hume  on  this  subject  ? 
'for  surely,  on  such  a  subject,  his  wit  will  not  be 
silent.  **  The  Puritans,"  we  are  acquainted  by 
Wm,  *^  APFkCTBD  to  call  Stmday  the  Sabbath.* 
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K  thii  be  aflectatiop.  the  fourth  commandmeot 
most  be  altered ;  and  the  new  reading  will  theq 
iKxx>rdingly  $taQ4  thus;-*^^  Remember  Supday^ 
to  keep  it  unholy/*  We  are  next  told  pf  :th9 
exemplary  piety  and  sound  undfrstiui^ing  of  one 
Shepherds  who  defended  dancing  on  the  Sabhath  ; 
we  beg  pardoU'TT'-ou  Supday,  by  gravely  remind* 
iug  the  House  of  Cqmmons^  that  I^ng  DavicI 
danc^  befpre  the  ark:  and  this^  to  justify  all 
the  drinking/  swearing/ rioting,  harlotry,  and  de. 
"I^auchery,  attending  a  three-pepny  hop  in  Saint 
Giles's  or  the|  Boroughs 

The  9ook  of  Sports  w^s  withdrawn  for  the  prot 
^nt,  and  again  fairQught  forward  in  )6l9«-^It| 
design  was  then  said  to  b^  that  of  making  the 
Papists  Protestants,  by  o^impulsion;  and  to  pre^ 
vent  the  Protestants  from  becoiping  Papists,  bj[ 
encouragement.     Q  v^ise ! 

XV.  In  161 8  was  held  that  famous  synod-  oj^ 
B^rti  which  arrived  at  more  absurd  conclusio^i^ 
tluin  any  Popish  council  that  ever  corrupted  th^. 
purity  of  the  faith;  To  the  judgment  of  thi^  tri« 
bunal  the  Arminians^  or  J^monstrants^  demurred  2 
seeing  their  leaders  were  in  custody,  and  in  nun^*-; 
bers  they  were,  unequal  to  the  Calyinist^.  Th^ 
synod  consisted  of  sixty-one  divines,  of  whQcn  no^ 
more  than  three  or  four  were  Remonstrants.  To 
these  were  added  twenty-eight  foreign  diyinea^ 
mostly  of  the  Same  stamp.  Each  provincial  synodj 
gave  one  collective  vole.    Q£  the  ISp  3ipssk)ns^o|^ 
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this  assembly,  it  were  vain  to  attempt  giving  hem 
^eD  a  sketch ;  yet  its  proceedings  are  too  ioi'- 
portant  to  be  passed  by  in  entire  silence. 

For  some  time  the  Reformed  in  the  Belgic  pro^ 
vioces  had  been  divided  into  Remonstrants  and 
Counter-remonstrants ;  a  division  which  originated 
in  9  tract,  entitled  Perkins's  Armilla  Aurea;  on 
the    supra-iapsarian   doctrines   of    predestinatfoa 
contained  in  which,  James  Van  Harmen,  or  Aa- 
Uimvs,  publicly  animadverted.     This  celebrated 
person  died  in  1609.    His  adherents^  the  follow- 
ing year^  addressed  a  remonstbance  to  the  states 
of  Holland ;  but  this  continued  for  some  time  un-. 
aoswered ;  at  length,  the  controversy,  reduced  to 
five  points,  was  referred  to  a  synod,  held  in  Dort^ 
A.  D.  1618-19.     Four  English  divines  attended 
tbis  synods  and  were  allowed  by  the  States  tea 
pounds  a  day.     One  of  these  was  Bishop  Hall ; 
but  he  soon  returned  on  account  of  indisposition. 
Jannes  likewise  commissioned  a  deputy  for  the 
Church  of  Scotland.     The  English  deputies  pro« 
tested  against  the  Belgic  or  Presbyterian  disci* 
pline ;  while  they  assented  to  the  absurdities  of 
its  doctrine.     The  reply  of  the  States  affords  a  re- 
markable illustration  of  the  fact,  that  episcopacy 
4nd  monarchy  are  congenial.    They  admired,  they 
said^  and  envied,  the  establishment  of  the  English 
ihurch ;  but  their  civil  government  rendered  an 
imitation  of  thajt  model  impracticable.    To  this 
reason  may  be  added,  as  another,  their  unwilling^ 
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ness  to  part  with  the  spoils  of  their  sacrilege.  On 
their  revolt  from  Spain,  the  mitre  had  been  sent 
to  the  mint,  to  keep  the  new  exchequer  in  cash  ; 
and  a  staff  had  been  provided  instead  of  the  cro- 
sier. A  cheap  religion,  and  a  poor  clergy,  is  well 
known  to  be  the  sure  way  to  check  the  freedom 
of  the  pulpits ;  and  to  prevent  all  disquietude  to 
the  frauds  of  merchandise  and  the  vices  of 
luxury  *. 

James  commissioned  Calvinist  divines  to  attend 
this  synod,  not  as  being  himsdf  a  Calvinist,  but 
as  swayed  by  reasons  of  state ;  and  chiefly  by  per* 
sonal  friendship  towards  Prince  Maurice,  who  ha4 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  counter- remony 
strants. 

Yet  Neale  has  th^  impudence  to  call  the  synod 
of  Dort  a  candid  and  venerable  body  ;  and  affirms 
that  James's  sending  bishops  where  a  presbyter 

*  Collier,  iu  alluding  to  Bishop  Pearson's  proof  of  the  ger 
nuineness  of  Ignatius's  letters,  asks,  would  that  martyr,  who 
accounts  the  episcopal  office  so  necessary  to  the  Church,  have 
attended  this  irregular  synod  ?  Would  those  bishops  who  drew 
up  the  thirty-seventh  an4  thirty-ninth  apostolical  canons,  ^avo 
allowed  a  conciliatory  capapity  to  a  ^ompaoy  of  presbyters  2^ 
*'  A  parity  of  ministry,"  he  adds,  '*  is  a  revolt  from  the  prac- 
tice  of  1500  years;  npr  have  the  words  Protestant  and  Re* 
formed  any  authority  to  turn  spiritual  legislation  into  a  nevir 
channel."  In  this  synod  the  English  were  four  court  divjnea^ 
instructed  by  the^  £lipg  :  ^nd  as  they  had  no  delegation  ^rq/f^ 
the  bishops,  they  wpre  no  representatives  of  the  church  | .  not 
can  what  was  there  done  affect  the  English  conimunion. 
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presided^  was  ah  acknowledgment  of  the  veliditj 
of  ordination  by  mere  presbyters  *. 

While  Calvinists  were  loud  in  their  pilEiises  of 
this  synod,  the  Arminian  party  ridiculed  it  in  the 
foUowinig  distich  :• 


Dordreciiti  synoAus,  nodus  j  c^onis  integer^  ^gei*; 
Conventos^  rentus;  scsno,  i\v3men,  amen* 

.  On  the  extent  of  Chrisfs  redemption>  the  Bri*- 
ti^  divines  omitted  the  received  and  orthodox  dis- 

I  '  • 

tinction  betwixt  its  sufficiency  and  its  efficacy; 
and  adverted  not  to  the  art  of  confining  the 
fhms^^  ^*  He  died  for  the  whole  worlds"  to  the 
world  of  the  elect;  Davenant  and  Ward  in  fact 
were  Semi-arminians  on  this  head.  They  secretly 
maintained  the  certainty  of  die  salvation  of  God's 
dect ;  but  believed  that  offers  of  pardon  were  sent 
to  all  who  heard  the  Gospel ;  and  that  sufficient 
grace  was  imparted,  to  convince  and  persuade  the 
disobedient,  so  as  to  throw  the  blame  of  their  im^ 
penitence' upon  themselves.  They  considered  that 
Christ's  merits  were  applicable  to  these ;  and,  con-- 
s^uently,  that  their  salvation  was  possible  and 
tx>ntingeQtw 

r  Nevertheless,  they  generally  complied  with  the 
kynodof  Dort;  and  declared  the  confession,  in 
the  HHun,  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God.     Hence 

,  *  See  Lewis  de  Moulin,  Womack,  Hevlin,  and  Brandt. 
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a  report  arose  dome  years  after^  that  they  had  de^- 
serted  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  *.'•  ^ 
XVL  162 1 .  In  the  year  I  f>2 1  Jame^  assembled 
H  patliameAty  from  whom  he  solidted  moneys 
avowedly  for  the  support  of  his  son-in-law^  thi^ 
Elector  Palatine^  recently  elected  king  of  Bohemia ; 
nor  \frere  aids  destined  to  support  the  Protestant 
cause,  refused,  or  reluctantly  bestowed.  Two 
very  difTet^nt  orderS;,  the  enemies  of  arbitrary 
}K>wer,  and  the  Calvinistic  objectors  to  ceremdl 
nies,  had  rtow  coalesced,  and  were  together  diii 
tingoished  by  the  name  of  Puritans.  To  oppose 
this  formidabte  party,  the  King,  whose  Calvihistiii 
prgudices  (if  he  ever  entertained  them)  had  yield« 
ed  tb  a  sdund  theology,  united  the  Arminians  fttrtl 
those  Church  Papists,  who  inculcated  the  doci 
trines  of  passive  obedience  and  non-refeistancei 
In  these  parties  and  their  mutual  animosities,  ^6 
t>b6erve  the  germ  of  the  distinctions.  Whig  an3 


.^  .1619.  Frederic^  the  Electot .P^tine^.  and  Jamet'ft.aaf 
in-law^  received^  without  that  monarch's  advice,  the  croirfi 
of  Bohemia^  from  the  Protestant  electors^  who  wer^  Calvin* 

■*  ■■f"i'  ,  '         ^  ' 

istd:  biif  James  refused 'to  acknowledge  his  title,  since  elective 
kingdoms  were  established  on  Puritan  principles.  '  AbtsiA'j 
lK>\;reTtf^  being  ndioed  to  Calvinism,  supported  •Pk'ed^e  ia 
hk  cliMiips:  Jaines  waft  ncit  disposed  t6  make  religibn  x-ctniefl 
dethroning  kings;  and  he  therefore  permitted;a  volu^l^^)^  si^ 
scription  to  secure  the  preservation  of  the  Palatinate.  As  the 
Elector  Palatine  projected  the  confederacy  of  Calvinistic  princes, 
JanMs^s'^Mnesl^  While  it  gt^tlfie(i  the  Lutherans,  ^as  received 
by  the  Puritans  with  disgust* 


T^ry;,  High  and  LoT^  Churdi^  and  coini^aniflf 
9omtry  party^  which  $o,  Jong  prejraUed ;  preserirt, 
ii^>  b^  their  opposite  foTc^  the  constituticM^  iii^ 
ei|«iJihrio  between  poviksge  .and  ,pperog^?e^ 
Jatim>  in  bis  opening  f^e^h^  mxfmntedi  this  par^^ 
liaitierit,  that  he  would  suffer  neither  ^  Pucitan^ 
IKH!  ibe  Jesuits  to  rangeat  di^cr^iotl.  fiow  \^ci» 
out  those  unhappy  diljc^ckipes  hf  twixt  the  King^ 
and  .CQldi%K>ns>  relative  :to  ih^^^tet^t  of  the  pre-; 
togative^  which  led^  in  the  succeeding  reign,  .U| 
•o:  Iii4al;$n  issue.  It.  ip  the  anxious,  wish ^  pf  the 
.  writer  of  this  history^  :who9e  i^mbitioQ  is  ge-» 
Ineral  utility^  to  abstain^-  b»  niuch  f^  13  ppssi^e,^ 
fimiiu political  questionfi^ ;  concevi^'ilg  which  the^ 
mMt9g/e$  g£  men  arediyided*.  I^  sf^i^s^  Ji^weverj^ 
imj^tiiiaUe'tp  .<^w:up.9^  fP^^c^stij^l.^rrginr;^ 
f(f  tiltaitectJQii^  uod^;  i<he  ^temt%  .1^^  WW<y>T  withoqlt 
touching  slightly  on  the^  character  ^and  cionducA 
of  the  bevefal  piinoes  OQriipQsing  it ;  -and  with  xe^. 
spent  1K>.J^nies^:  the  pp^s^t  opportunity  may  bo 
itot<ei^<>f  dbderving>-th4t>  piieyipii^  ;to  his  reigp, 
tbb.  Sfii^iab  con^tuti9f^  had  nevqr  been  accu^ 
Mtely.  defined ;  and^that^  if  he  stretched  his  no^^ 
tidns  of  the  royaji  prerogative  for^Jtier .  ^1^  wa§ 
ttrictlycljonsistent ^ith.the  liberty  of; the  ^ject| 
ttdnu^t  regard  hifn^^s  coqceiving  it  his  duty  to 
trUflsniit  to  hig^  heirs>  a  sc^pitre^ .  pot  diyested  of 
atiy  tjf  tb^t  power  with  which  it  had  .bfen  sway-r 
ed,  by  hiji  predecessors^  the  arbitrary;' ifamijly. of 
Tudor^  .  There  seems  ao  necessary  connexion  he-r 
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tjiritt  GiMnisnfi  and  civil  liberty,  or  between  the 
doctrines  of  Arminius  and  despotical  maxims : 
these  two  partnerships^  however,  happened  to  be 
entered' into  at  this  Jancture.  It  hais  been-affiitt* 
ed^  that  politid^- liberty  derived  benefit  from  it* 
tinion  with  Puritanism  ;  bat  it  is  just  as  likely  that 
ihe  cause  of  Puritanism  gained  ground  by  betDg* 
linked,  for  the  time^  with  the  growing  and  popa* 
lar  rage  for  encroaching  on  the  power  of  the  mo* 
ftarch.    ^    ;  '    '■■    •■  /'■ 

It  is  eitreniely  difficutt  for  a  writer^  who  Sleeks 

tapreserve  his  nariritive' untainted  by  party*dpiH^  • 

'  ■  ■  •  ... 

and  undebased  by  ftiisri^r^sentation^  to  asoeiiadtf 
the  truth  amidst  the  coht^ding  accounts  ofihilttfu 
lians,  whom  he  consults  *  ^nA  compares  as  turtlM^ 
iilies/anj  to  refrain  fr6m  *  imbibing  theii-'pn^a^ 
dices.  If  Mr.  fbc^lier  be  found  half  a  Gatholiicf  ia 
the  latter  ^rt  6f -his  History,  Dr.  Warner  bobbmert 
an  outrageous  lidViocate  of  the  Puritans ;  dind  N^lale 
himself  h&s  hot,  and  coutd  not  have,  written  ji 
more  partial  and  distorted' account  of  the  af&trs  bf 
this  period.  It  is,  indeed^  ridiculous  to  hear  hini 
insisting  so  istrongly  and  so  repeatedly  on  Jameb^s 
secret  attachments,  and  avowed  hostility,  to  the 
Papists ;  an  inconsistency  for  which  no  satis^dtoiTy 
motive  or  reason  can  be  assigned.  The  trotik 
seems  to  be,  that  James,  in  the  beginning  of  hit 
reign,  entertained  an  equal  jealousy*  of  the  Jesuita 
and  the  Puritans,  and  was  determined  to  stand 
equally  aloof  from  both;  but  that  the  increasing 


tetren^h  and  boldness  df  the  latter  body,  together 
"  Wth  their  wild  demands  of  an  indefinite  liberty, 
febttipelled  him  to  seek  for  support  to  his  throne, 
In' the  arms  of  the  Armitiians  and  mbderate  Pa- 
o^istd.  This  juncture  of  affairs  brought  into  fa- 
^ar'Latad,  the  head  of  the  Armini^n  party,  who 
vr2LB  promoted  to  the  see  of  St.  David's.  The  pro- 
ihdtfon  of  Buckridge,  Neile>  and  Harsnet>  also 

•  hdded  strength  to  the  Arminiahsj 

The  ptilpit  was  now  converted  by  both  parties 
into  an  engine  of  political  hostility  arid  recrimina- 
tion ;  and  the  sialvation  of  souls  was  tbo  much 
•^hifeglectedi  -while  points  mohe  proper  for  parlia- 

•  hientary  idebite  than*  for  religious  meditation,  wei^ 
iiilfiscnssed  before  the  people.     In  a  sermon,  deli- 

•  Vcrtd  at  St:  Mary's,  in  Oxford,  l622,  the  preacher^ 
*^Ktright,  -advanced  the  doctrine,  *'  that  subordi- 

,iiate  niagistrates  niight  lawfully  make  use  offeree^ 

..^  and  defend  themselves,  the  commonwealth,  apd 

£  :lhe  true  veligton,  ..-against   the  chief  magisti^te 

-^^Aiinins^'ttfrtis  tyrant ;  when  he  forces  the  subject 

t)n  blaspherrty  and  Idolatry ;  and  wheri  resistance 

_is  the- only  expedient  to  save  thfeir  lives,  their  for- 

-.^.tun^s,Tan4fthe  liberty  of  their  consciences/'     Thi$ 

unrooting' an 'extreme  case  with  a  vengeance. 

But^4iad-any  such  crisis  arisen  in  the  reign  of^ 

iJahies,  within  the  English   realm?    and  if  not, 

how  desperately  wicked  ;iiust  that  man  be,  who 

can  preach  contention  from  the  oracle  of  peace ; 

who  daii  prematurely  and  needlessly  inflame  the 

VOL.  U.  H 
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popular  fury,  and  blow  aloud  the  trumpet  of  re- 
bellion in  Zion !     A  doctrine  sb  bold  could  not 
pass  without  reprehension  :  the  preacher  was  im- 
_ prisoned;  his  notes  were  burnt;  and  the  unim*- 
sity  passed  a  decree  in  convocation^   affirminj^ 
^'  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  subjects  to  appear  of-* 
.  fensively  in  arms  against  their  sovereign  on  the 
^  score  of  reltgiorj,  or  on  any  other  account^  agree- 
ably to  the  word  of  Scripture.'*    This  declaration 
all  graduates  and  candidates  for  degrees  were  di- 
rected to  subscribe  *. 

XVIL  1623.  Proposals  for  a  toleration  of  Pa* 
pists  were  now  generally  agitated.  It  was  urged 
that  this  was  due  to  peaceable  and  loyal  subjects : 
that  France  tolerated  the  Hugonots ;  that  the  king 
of  Spain  ought  to  be  conciliated  ;  that  truth  needs 
not  fear  error ;  that  the  pageantry  of  Popery  would 

*  It  was  aD  object  which  James  bad  very  much  at  Iietrt^ 
to  temper  the  gloomy  austerity  of  ^naticlsm  in  Scotland,  hj 
the  introduction  of  simple  ceramoniesy  capable  of  pleasing  Att 
.  mind,  without  departing  from  the  spirit  of  the  Refbniii|j£#iu 
But  instrumental  music,  it  was  foand>  had  no  charms  Sat  tfn^ 
ears  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  by  whom  it  was  regarded,  aa  wer» 
the  surplice,  paintings  in  churched,  and  all  prescribed  rites,  ar 
badges  of  Anti-christ,  and  appurtenances  of  idolatnmar  woi> 
ship.  Happily,  it  is  not  our  province  to  travel  acnna  the  Twaid  : 
for  we  covild  not  refresh  our  minds  with  finding  in  Seodand, 
at  that  period,  any  appearance  of  the  meek  temper  of  Cfaria« 
tianity|-, 

f  ^aC^Umitics  of  Authors  for  some  remarln  on  th«  UteiBry  and  moni 
tJautmtt  of  James,  which  I  «im  glad  to  find  arc  in  uaisoQ  with 
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ft  ■ 

kuffiQVSjDtly  expose  it  to  ridicule ;  that  rivalship 
.  WCHxJd.^Pt.  as.  a  .spur  to  the  Protestant  clergy ;  and 
.that  the, having  already  conceded  a  partial,  proved 

thftprppnety  pf 'affording  a  still  more  enlarged,  to- 
^lerat^Qi^.  •  To  these  arguments  the  anti-tolerants 

,.rdplifd,  that  Papists '  w,ere  only  more  submissive 

•  -••iiti.*  .•     '  \  ..     '  • 

through  policy,  and  retained  all  their  dangerous 
iiptions  as  to  depositidn  of  kings,  &c.;  and  that  ia 
-Fraiice^  toleration  had  been  yielded  to  the  Hugo- 
i^Qts  through  fear.  Tlie  King  of  Heaven,  they 
qlpserved,  is  to  be  served,  before  the  king  of  Spain. 

^  l!*hpugl^  truth  be  stronger  than  falsehood,  the  lat- 
te^ ^Supplies  its  want  of  strength  by  its  activity. 

r^Aie  multitude  did.  not  reason^  and  might  be  eri- 
pnared  by  the  splendours  of  Popery.  That  is  strange 
policy  which  admits  the  wolf,  for  the  sake  of  in-  ' 

.  crcasipg' the  vigilance  of  the  she'phe;-d.  In  fine, 
iif  the  Papists  are  already  tolerated,  they  have  what 
Ihey  ought  to  havfe,  and  should  be  ^tisfied.  These 
latter  arguments  were  chiefly  deTivered  from  the 

.  P^^P^J!  a  pulpit  which  now  stood  m  need. of  a  cor- 
rective hand.  *5  The  people's  duty  was  preached 
to  the  King  at  c€>urt,  and  the  King's  to  the  people 

]  in  the  country!,  Sermons  were  converted  into  sa- 
tires  .tagainst  Papists  atid  npn-conformists :  and 
preachers,  treating  the  profoi^nd .  subject  of  pre- 
destination, were  themselves  bewildered  in  at- 
tempting,  to  lead  their  flocks.     To  remedy  these 

.  mischiefs,  as  well  as  to  abate  the  violence  of  the 
ArmiQian  and  Calvinistic  controversy^  James  \%r 


%  «  *   *       ■ 
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sued  directions  for  the  resumption  of  catechiz;-* 
ing  in  the  afternoon,  and  ordered  that  pf^chiers 
should  abide  by  texts  warranted  by  tlie  tnirty-fiinc 
articles  and  book  of  homilies ;  that  in'  tlie  afteN 
noon  of  Sundays  the  discourse*  should  sliastritte 
the  Catechism,  Lord's  Prayer,  Creed/ and  T^en 
(jQmmandments  ;  that  no  preacher  under  the  de* 
gree  of  btshbp  or  dean,  should  harangue  a  popular 
Auditory  on  the  topics  of  predestination,  universal 
redemption,  irresistible,  grace,  or  the  limits  of  ffie 
sovereign  power ;  that  they  should  adhere  to  C^e 
topics  of  faith  and  good  works,  and  abst^afn  ^rboi 
invectives  against  Papists  or  Furifapsl  ^Mb  li^(^ 
wise  directed  that  the  preaching  IjoenseV  snoutd 
only  be  directed  in  future  by  the  courts  of' llidul-- 
ties,  on  recommendation  from  the  bishops  in  the 

r'  •     '  '     i  .  "lr*'-»^'*|'T. 

respective  dioceses  of  the  applicants.     Again&t 


these  directions  a  violent  outcry  w^is  raised :  thii'h^ 
was  alleged  to  have  forbidden  what  God  enjoined  r 
starving  souls  had  .but  one  meal  a-day,  wfth'su 
mess  of  milk  for  supper ;  predestination,  the  frte 
of  life,  was  pronounced  a  forbidden  fruit,  and  tner 
Word  of  God  had,  what  God  himself  had  n6t» 

respect  of  persons.    I^aplits  and  Puritans  w^rv 

,..-*'^  ■■■■••-• 

linked  together,  while  the  precedence  of  hoiioifur 
wds  given  to  the  former.  Lecturers,  the  fl&wer 
of  piety,  were,  discouraged. 

The  Kings  friends,  however,,  were  not"  iretprs^ 
in  replying,  that  a  prudential  regulation  ambuntied 
not  to  a  prohibition  of  preaching;    fli'a"' 
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ipm{K>8ed  the  majority  of  a  Gongregation,  and 
vmik  was  their  proper  food ;  and  that  predestina- 
^ofif  which  should^  in  truths  be  an  antidote  against 
despair^  w^s  converted  by  preachers  into  a  poison. 
Jp  answer  to  the  remaining  objections,  it  was 
stafed^  that  bishops  and  deans  were  men  of  age 
and  experience  ;  and  cathedral  auditories  more  in^i* 
telllgent  than  village  congregations;  that  the  men- 
l^on^ng  of  the  Papists  before  the  Puritans  pointed 
theip  put  as  the  more  obnoxious  offenders ;  and 
that  lecturers  were  not  recognised  in  the  Church 
of  England^  being  usually  non-conformists  and 
irregular  pisrsons,  who  supplanted  the  incumbents 
}n  t|if^  affections  of  their  people, 

jipfUL  1624.  On  the  24th  of  March  James 
1|f)^^8eize4  with  a  tertian  ague,  which  speedily 
bro^ht  his  life  to  a  close.  He  bore  his  last  sick- 
ness with  resignation  and  piety.  Having  rehearsed 
the  Cre^d,  received  the  eucharist,  assured  his 
fit^ndants  how  much  tha^t  viaticum  had  tranquil- 
lized and  refreshed  his  spirit^  and  declared  his  be- 
ing  in  charity  with  all  men,  he  quietly  resigned 
his  spirit:  iritr^pidiis  emisit  animam  beatam*. 
That  this  prince  wished  to  tolerate  the  PafJistSj, 
seenis  the  unpardonable  offence  in  the  eyes  of  se- 
iferal  historians,  which  has  stamped  him  in  their 
:^{^|;racted  volumes  with  the  opprobrious  title  ot 
^^ft' Yf^est  an4  wprst  of  kings,    That  he  w^is 

H   3 
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not  ashamed  to  scrutimze  and  mistrust  his  own 
theological  opinions,  or  to  open  his  eyes  to  the 
rational  doctrines  of  Arminianism ;    that  in '  hi$ 
jealousy  of  the  Puritans  he  did  not  fly  to  the  ex- 
treme of  Popery  ;  and  that  in  any  severity  which 
he  exercised  against  either  Puritan  or  Popish  re- 
cusants, he  considered  their  political,  and  not  theip" 
religious  sentiments,  ought  to  conciliate  towards 
binri  all  enlightened  minds,     His  attachment  tO 
handsome  favourites  seems  to  have  sprung  froni 
an  opinion  that  the  countenance  is  the  index  of 
the  heart :  for  it  is  mentioned  by  Grainger,  tjiat* 
the  appellation  Stenney,  which  he  bestowed  on: 
the  Puke  of  Buckingham,  was  a  cgn traction '  6f 
Stepheny,  and  alUided  to  that  passage  in  the'bis-; 
tory  of  the  first  ipartyr,  which  describes  hi*  fi(c8 
^s  the  face  of  an  angel.     Mild,  humane,  aflf&btej 
generous,  temperate,  he  possessed  a  mind^  neith^ 
influenced  by  ambition,  nor  rendered  sordid  by 
avarice,     His  literary  talents  were  by  no  meanf_ 
contemptible  ;  and,  in  the  Judgment  of  Mr.  Pope^^ 
his  version  of  the  Psjilms  is  the  best  in  the  Eiri^rr 
lishjaqguage.     His  theological  acquirements  quiB-«- 
lified  hitri  %o  take  a  leading  part  in  the  religroiisk 
controversies  of  his  age,  and  preserved  him  {torn. 
being  a  dupe  to  the  designs  of  any  artful  poKtrcd 
ecclesiJEistic,      All    his   observatittns  at "  HatkijHbi;^ 
Court  were  sagacious ;'  and  With  the  pienefYatid^ 
of  a  strong  intellect,  he  perceived  the  hypocrisy  of 
that  zeal  which  the  Puritans  pretended  for  tb^ 
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honour  of  his  supremacy ;  while  he  foresaw  the , 
danger   to   which  the   monarchy   would  be  ex- 
posed^  when  the  fence  of  the  hierarchy  should  ■ 
l!)e  broken  down.     On  the  third  day  of  the  confer- 
ence he  is  reported  to  have  discoursed,  to  the  unw  • 
feigned  admiration  of  all  the  civilians.    Nor  did  he 
isfaow  himself  less  prudently  jealous  of  Catholic  in- 
terference. Pending  the  negotiations  for  the  Spanish 
match,  he  was  particularly  anxious  that  the  English 
worship  should  not  suffer  in  any  way.     His  reign, 
in<:|liort,  because  the  narrative  of  it  is  not  stained  . 
with  battles,  or  with  accounts  of  the  artifices  of  ca«f « 
binets^  makes  no  figure  in  the  pages  of  civil  history. 
Tbemonarch  himself  is  usually  held  up  to  contempt, 
as  fi  pusillanimous  and  prating  pedant.     Surely, . 
hovi^^ver,    honour-  ought  to  attend  that  prince's 
memory,  whom  the  worst  censure  distinguishes  as 
too  fond  of  peace ;  and  accuses  of  pushiog  to  excess 
bis  favourite  pursuit^^to  study  the  eternal  interests 
of  his  subjects.     *^  Un  des  grands  vices  de  Thisi^f 
toire  est,  qu'elle  n'est  interessante  que  par  les  r^-' 
volutions ;    les  catastrophes ;    tant   qu'un   peuple 
croit  prosp^re  dans  le  calme  d'un  paisible  gou^. 
vemement>*elle  n*en  dit  rien.    II  n'y.  a  que  les  m6-: 
phans    de   celebres ;     les  bons  sunt  6obli6f'  ott^' 
tburnfo  en  ridicule  *.'* 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  BisHbp  Burnet 
4eiWinjnates  James,  the  scorn  of  the  age,  a  mere 

♦  RoQsseao.  •      * 
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pedant^  without  true  judgment,  courage^  or  steadU  . 
tiess ;  and  whose  reign  was  a  coqrtinqed  course  of 
iDean  practices.     Yet  even  Neale,  with  whon)  be 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  ^  favourite,  iq 
tiBo(xttmg  that  he  was  a  profane  swearer,  and  wouild 
frequently  get  drunkt  admits,  that,  on  coming.  Ui 
himself^  he  would  weep  like  a  child,  and  giay,  he 
hoped  God  would  not  impute  to  him  his  in^rmi^ 
tiesi,^    Qut,  perhaps,  the  testimony  of  a  greater 
name^  that  of  Lord  Bacon,  will  vindicate  the  ia<- 
jured  character  of  this  nionarcl^.    That  illustriAu. 
man  compares  the  mind  of  James  to  the  sand  of  thi^- 
<ea;  vast  in  its  bulk,  yet  sdiaii  in  its  p^rt^ :  and. 
hoqopra  \\va\  with  the  n^me  of  Hermes  Trisme- 
gistus;  who  united  the  sovereignty  of  the  prince,* 
the  illiiminatjon  of  t^e  priest^  9n4  the  liparnjug  of 
the  philosopher  ^f  , 

^  ])e  Augtqentis  Scientianmq. 

|n  the  court  of  high  cprnmifsfon,  p  supreme  ^bunal  of  apr 
petl  firpm  inferior  ecclesiastical  cqurts,  infraction  of  th^  Aq( 
of  lJn|fqrroit7  by  thf5  energy,  ba^  been  punished,  during  the 
reign  of  Eli^abetbi  with  deprivation,  fine,  confiscation,  and 
iobprisonmept )  bvit  James  pontented  bimsejf  with  deprivation 
alcine,  and  extended  ev^n  this  punistiment  to  only  a  sMal} 
piuntiar  oC  eccleslaitics«-Se^  Hume*a  Appendix  to  James.  L|, 
vloflibpCloii  of  thia  mitigated^  l^ut  just  severity,  Mr.  Homa 
r(M«ofia|^y  as)cs.  Ought  any  man  tp  apcept  pf  an  office,  of 
bene$pe,  in  w^  eUablidiment,  while  be  declines  complianca 
^iii^th  ihp  fiTLpi  ^n4  "knowu  rules  of  that  establishm<ef)t  ? 

1611.  James  ^olicHe^  the  States  that  thpy  might  not  enteitaiq 
Vorsti^s>  ^f)o  had  ppblished  a  book  in  which  he  ascribed  to 
Cod  a  body,  and  su^ectfon  to  aectdtfnti  an^  limitations.  In  tb^ 
|f)t^rfer^c<B  hp  |>rq|b8e(|  ||imte}f  act^at^d  bj  sea)  and  charity. 
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It  18  certain  that  James  was,  at  no  period  of  iiif- 
reign,  entirely  in  the  Calvinistic  persuasion.  Ban* 
oroft.  Barlow,  Neile,  Overall,  Harsnet,  Ifouson^ 
Garey,  Buckridge,  and  Laud,  were  all  enemies  to 
Calvinism.  Among  other  derisive  slanders,  it  has 
been  pretended,  that  the  shock  sustained  by  Mary 
at  the  ipurder  of  Rizzio,  aBected  the  foetus,  and 
gave  it  an  overbalance  of  fear ;  yet  James  gnappled 
with  an  assassin  in  the  Gowry  conspiracy,  and-oa 
other  occasions  afforded  manifest  proof  of  courage/ 
3ut  he  had  too  much  of  the  Christian  temper  to 

not  less  than  by  a  dread  lest  these  heCerodosies  should  cross  the 
MM.  The  rojal  pen  styled  Vorstias  an*  aich  l^eretic^  a  pest, 
^d  monster  of  blaspl^emies.  It  is  woi:;tby  of  remark^  tl^t 
that  pure  historian^  Neale>  inserts  t}ie  word  Arminian  betweea 
?'  cursed"  aqd  "  heresies/*  in  James's  letter. 

But  how  far  it  was  from  James's  personal  intention,  to  moot 
publicly  the  disputed  points^  may  bo  gathered  from  other  parts 

■ 

oi  bis  conduct.  It  is  true  that  he  ratified  the  Irish  artiplesi  bqt 
pn  that  occasion  Protestantism  suffered  through  the  dresd  of 
Popery.  A  man  who  chooses  the  least  of  two  evils^  or  who 
ppposes  one  extreme  by  another,  is  not'  to  be  regarded  as  ap- 
proving perfectly  of  that  e&treme.  John  Oalvin  bad  publi^ed  a 
fdaring  and  abstruse  opinion  conc^i;Ding  Christ's  sufferiog  tha 
pains  of  the  damned  in  hellj  9Dd  sev/eral  divines,  at  the  hea4 
jof  whom  was  Laud,  having  attach^  t^is,  and  olM  annota- 
dons  of  the  Genevaa  BiW^  werft  reprehended  at  Oxford  Iqr 
the  repetitioner,  who  relied  oi\  thp  royifl  counteuaDoe  incon- 
sequence of  the  attaidc  on  Vorstius ;  but  James  ordered  that 
Students  should  apply  them^r^«  wK  tp  abbf^yiators,  but  to 
the  fathers,  historians,  and  coQtrovprsialists.  The  scope  of  hia 
.ecclesiastical  policy,  in  fine*  was  sUtjed  to  h^  t^t  of  applying 
Tertullian's  maxim  to  the  RelbcmAlipn :  M  wum  quodprimum. 
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delight  in  blood  :  and  hence  his  low  estimation  iq 
vulgar  minds  *.: 

XIX.  Violent  ejctremes  were  the  character  of 
this  reign :  the  Puritans  railing  against  the  Armi- 
iiians  as  Papists;   and  the  Arminians  in  power, 
bearing  hard,  on  the  Puritans, 

iford  Clarendon  (b.  i.  p.  88)  observes,  thati 
Abibot  subverted  all  that  had  for  many  years  been 
^R^cted  by  his  predecessor,  who  had  nearly  broken 
the  unruly  spirit  of  the  non-conformists,  I{e 
seem^s,  indeed,  to  have  been  guided  by  that  mis*^ 
taken  policy,  which  hopes  to  conciliate  by  partial 
coneeasions  those  whose  desires  were  not  to  be 
thus  stinted.  He  preferred  men  if  merely  silent 
on  the  discipline  and  hierarchy;  and  his  house- 
was  a  sanctuary  for  the  most  cniinent  of  the  facr 
tious  party  'jf. 

Most  €^  the  convocations  in  this  reign  met. 
pro  forma  :  and  sitting  among  the  tombs  at  West* 
minster  Abbey,  have  been  described  as  viva  cada-* 
vera  inier  mortuo^,  • 

•  1612.  Neale  half  insinuates,  that  Prince  Henry  was  poi- 
•oned  by  Jaroes^  in  jealousy  of  his  popular  virtues  3  and  cites- 
Rapin  to  attest  the  King*s  having  orde|^d  that  no  person  should 
appear  at  court,  in  mourning.  Sut  if  this  unnatural  order, 
was  issued,  it  must  have  been  with  the  design  of  preventing 
an  insult  from  the  Puritans,  of  whom  Henry  had  been  th» 
darling,  in  consequence  of  his  having  said,  that  if  ever  he 
should  come  to  the  throne,  he  would  endeavour  to  reconcile 
them  to  the  church. 

f  1613.  Abbot,  on  religious  grounds,  promoted  the  msjy. 
riage  betwixt  the  Princess  and  the  Elector  JWatine. 
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Bespecting  the  amusements  in  which  the  clergy 
Tnay  indulge  with  propriety,  opinions  hare  been 
^s  various  as  the  dispositiolis  and  fancies  of  men. 
In  the  old  canons^  a  difference  is  made  betwixt 
the  quieta  and  the  clamosa.  But  to  refrain  when 
a  i^hing  is  doubtful,  is  perhaps  a  less  fallible  rule* 
Grindall  used  to  play  at  bowls  on  a  Sunday  even* 
ing,  at  Lambeth.  Abbot,  in  1621,  killed  « 
game-keeper,  with  an  arrow  from  a  cross-bow,r 
in  buck-hunting.  The  King  dispensed  him  from 
trial  for  the  homicide;  and  a  council  of  .bishops 
acquitted  him.  An  apology  afto  was  written  for 
hi?  mischance  i  but  he-oould  not. forgive  himself, 
Hfe' observed  solemnly  the  day;  of  the  accident  ta 
thfe  end  of  his  life ;  and  paid  an  annuity  of  twenty 
jpouiids  to  the  widow.  An  old  kw  directs  a  bishop^ 
when  dying/ to  bequeath  his  pack  of  hounds  to 
the*  king's  free  use.  . 

In  the  course  of  this  reign  died  Bishop  Rudde^ 
of  whom  a  singular  anecdote  deserves  to  be  re^ 
corded.  Having  preached  a  nervous,  unadorned 
discourse  before  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  decline  pf 
h'6rlife,  he  wad  acquainted  by  Whitgift^  that  he  ba4 
afibrded  her  so  much  satis&ction,  as  toonerit  tb^ 
reversion  of  the  metropolitan;  chair.  *^.That  is 
strange,'*  was  the  reply  of  Rudde,***  "for  my  dis^t 
cobrse  had  not  much  polish  to  attract  the  :&noyvT 
-U**^IJer  Majesty,"  said  Whitgift^t^^iia  her  writer 
days,  wa3  fcmd  of  art  and  eloquevice ;  but  she  n^w 
lovps  plain  matter  which  touches  her  heart."    It 


9ppn,  howjerer,  appeared  thatt);i/er^  are  some  plain 
truths/  which  not  even  a  Magdalen  would  hear. 
with  patience,  Radde^  rejyin^  oq  the  Quep^^s  new 
light  and  partiality^  deliv.ered  another  discpurse  .^ 
little  whi)e  after,  in  which  he.lecturQ4  U^X  concern-* 
ing'the  duties  of  old  ag^,  when  the  grinders  wc^e 
few,  ^nd  they  that  look  out  at  the  windows  ur^ 
darken^.  I  ne^d  hardly  subj^oin,  that  h^  heard 
so  further  of  his  promotion  ;., and  preached  p0 
more  sermons  to  her  Majesty  at  Whitehall. 

J6i5,   In  GolHer's  History,  v.oU  ii.  p.  708,  ^ 
form  of  prayer  usefl  by  Bishop  King,  ip  c^^pcr^t-r- 
ing  a  churchy  is  inserted.    It  is  clpthed  in  thi^ 
most  sublime  and  flowing  language  of  ^don^tiop,^ 
and  appears  to  me,  to  be  a  masterpiece  qf  buopiai^ 
composition;  well  worthy  the  att^ptioo  of  all  thpsft 
philosophical  Christians,  who  pretend  that  places 
of  worship  are  superstitious  and  uniiegessary.  /^.  S9 
Adam  had  his  qratory  in  paradise;  Jacob  his  pray- 
tng-pkLce  in  the  fields;  Moses  his  holy  grovipc)  iQ 
the  wilderness ;  and  the  Israelites  their  tabernacle 
in  the  land  of  promise*    jBhsU  the  swallow  haye  a 
house,  and  the  sparrow  her  nest ;  ^nd  shall .  we 
not  find  out  a  residence  for  the^i  Q  I/^rdj  Qur  Jter 
deemer  ?'* — *.^  SbaU  we,  which  are  but  dust  an^ 
ashes,  build  unto  ourselves  ceiled  and  be^^utifie^ 
bouses  for  oiir  woddly  afiairs ;  aiKl  shall  we  jucjl 
build  a  temple  for  t^y  worship  ;  an  aujljenc^oourt 
for  thy  great  and  fjsarful  name ;  ^4  X^j^n,  f^  il 


^tugte,  the  Vttiies  6f  (Mr  dweiring^p1i{(»Ss,''«Mj/f!(y  tkee^ 

against  the  clergy,  had  been  the  Wbfk  df  mnAj 
hands  I  ^ndwas  a  plan  of  the' I'lirita^s  to  Yeductt 

'^he  drni^h  to  the  wretched  pittahdes  of  trehelra  *i 
'It  is  no  wbndei'  that  it  met  virUh  a  ^itrill  refeSElptidn 
team  the  Taity,  whogap^  ifiet'ihe'pattiiiihnybt 

"'the  chitfch.  The  ifguriferit  chiefly  tttrni'dti- 'the 
'liature  atid  extent  of  Jev^rsh'tithes  i -khd  oF'dbttrtei 

-t6«ie»  -its  wholiB  interest  'diidappHtatidtt,    Wb«« 

'-tklTes  ftre  grafted  by  tl)e  sfatute  k^'^f  the'laua. 

"5chree  divinies  assumed  the  wfepons  tJf  'contro- 

f  m  -  »  , 

Tersy;  which  they  wieHed  so  ably,  flftit'SfeJdfta 

=*Wte  te?d  to  hate  been  galled  by  TtlteSly^  ^gi^d 

"^ty  MohUlgbe,  and  stiirig'-ly  Nettle.  ^  He  hsfd, 

hdW^Vef,  a'nlbre  formidahie^djijWhfent  to' enfdDUh- 

tifef,    in   the  court  of  High' Cdrtttni^sion,     Bbt 

"  tkbngh;  in  cohse^uince  of  •  its  fcitatlon ,  he '  bwn^ 

his^rt^rat'LainbAth,  iiSth  J^anuafy  f6l»  ;-^hatred 

towards   thifr  cletgy  still   ^Med   in    his  bi-Cast, 

lllllesly.  Archdeacon  '  of 'Rochester,  douched  his 

"'answer  to  SeFden  in  the  three  foUowing*'p!*oposi- 

' 'tToTis  :-^Firs t,  that  ritii  fathers '  before '  the  It  me  "of 

'■HDon8taTitihe,*fiad  held  titfies  to'bedlie  jnre'divritio: 

^itecon^y,' '  Ihat  ifter  the'-ceaiitng  of  the  Pagan  per- 

^fiSfecitioWs',  tithes  were  given  to  the  clergy  before 

"^  thy  iffipenal  laws  or  canons  Were  enacted  to  en^^ 

*      #  See  Cofficr;^  relViU  p:  71^  j'  Heylio,  HUt.  Vtp$hjU 
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force  thfeir  payment :  and  thirdly^  that  the  impe^ 
irial  and  ecctesiastical  constitutions  wer6  only  dt- 
,€|ac9tMr0  of  :a  divine>  not  merely  xntrpduc^^repf  a 
vhuD^an. right*  ^  \  ,.      j    .  »-;: 

«  -  •  ft  " 

r     XX*:  Among  thetacits  connect^  with  r^igiqn^ 
.{)a^ae4  iyi i parliament  during. the  cofirf&e  of . tt^ 
*  foregoing  ..  transactions^ ,.  were  one  for  inflictii^g 
penalties  on  Popish  recusants  not   repairing^^ 
r  churchy'-rrone  against  Popish  .  btirials,'--o;ie   fw 
ob^rvjng  the  fifth  ^f  Ii^ovemberx  acui . another /gr 
enforcing  other  holidays*    The  priyijege  of  sf^f- 
.  tu^ry  in  churches  ,wa$  taken  away  i  penalties ^ 
.  drunkenness  were  .  appointed  ;  and.  forfei^tu^e^^^^- 
i  rected  for  profanqness  in  stage-plays.  .' ..     /; .  ^^ 
,  .  .S^\.  Seiveral  fathers  of  .sects  or  denonpiinij^^i^^s 
.  af^longT  Christians^   flourished  in  .the    reign  r^of 
.  Jame^  L  ;  Arminius  in  llplland^  a .  mai^^of  ni)i)d 
temper  and  excellent  character^    but  much  ^n|* 
^  duced  by  his  enerpies^  published  his  Latin  Epii;||f  a 
.  which  occasioned  the  synod  of .  Dort ; .  an4  has 
.  since  given  name  to  the  Anti-Calvinists.  .  X^e 
.  mystical  works  sent  forth  at  the:  ^me  .time- by 
Boehmen.in  Germany,  inflamed,  a  century  after- 
wards, the  imagination  of  Emanuel  Swedenbur|f. 
The  *^  Augustinus'*  of  the  Freneh  bishop  J^agji- 
seuius,  created  an  inward  schism  in  the  Catholic 
church,  by  generating  those  Popish  Calvinists  who 
.  are  called  Jansenists  after  his  name.   Nearly  at  the 
same  period,  the  younger  Socinus,  a  Polish  free- 
thinker; became  father  rof  that  daring  family  q£ 
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eelf-named  Christians,  who  maybe  said  to 'htl?e 
denied  the  Lord  that  bought  them.  Bdlarmine^s 
Treatise  on  the  Power  of  the  Pope  is  still  esteemed 
as  a  standard  work  among  the  Catholics :  and  the 
Treatise  of  Grotius  on  the  Evidences  of  Ciiris- 
tianity,  is  an  invaluable  -  treasure  to  the  Christian 
world  at  large ;  a  day-spring  visiting  with  beams 

'  of  light  and  cheerfulness^  the  mind  that  has  been 
overwhelmed  in  the  gloom  of  infidelity^  or  perplex- 

.  %d  amidst  the  mists  of  doubt. 


NOTES. 


*     I6l0.«— Several  Scotchmen  having  come  into  England,  with 

-  the  view  of  obtaining  consecration  as  bishops^  it  was  objected 
«  bj  Andrews^  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  that  they  must  first  become 
•  dtfftcons  and  priests :  to  which  Spottiswoode  repretents  Ban- 

-  troft  as  having  replied,  that  in  this  case  the  ordination  of  pres- 
.'  bytera  would  sufiBce:  but  he,  in  fact,  stated  that  Ambrose 
.  mod  Ndstorius  were  created,  the  one,  Bishop  of  Milan,  the 
•  other.  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  without  any  first  order, 

.rtther  of  deacon  pr  of  priest* — Heylin,  Hist,  of  Dis.  p.  382. 

:  On  this  occasion,  Spottiswoode,  Hamilton,  and  Lambe, 
iBrere  consecrated  bishops  of  Glasgow,  Galloway,  and  Ere- 
cl^io ;— they  were  also,  at  the  same  time,  made  Lords  of 

-  Jhrliament;  but  Neale  affirms,  that  they  were  hated  by  both 

-  jaintatefs  and  people. 

Edward  VI.  had  introduced  the  Reformation  into  Jersey  and 

Gaemseyi  but  in  the  reign  of  Mary  these  islands  had  re* 

.lapsed  into  Popery.— Under  Elizabeth,  a  body  of  Hugonots 

;  miving  from  France,  introduced  the  discipline  of  Geneva.--* 


i^tboogh  a  petition  of  the  inhabitants  for  inaking  it  geh^tal^ 
sniacarried^  they  of  their  o^n  accord  diicarded  the  liturgy  j 
^hile  the  Puritans  dispatched  Cartwright  and  Shape,   to  ^tta- 
ilish  amongst  them  the  classical  discipline.— 1 576.  This  mea- 
'tare  found  conniVaiice  from  the  tenahgdVemors,  tb  whbmtt 
-ienred  as  a  pretext  for  Mlilariaing  the  churdi-I&nds,  ^M 
Sweeping  into  their  own  coffbrs  the  t«^enije^  of  the  deanries; 
James,  deceived  by  the  Puritans,  whd  informed  him*  that  hii 
pr^ecessor  had  granted  the  petition,  indulged  these  islabderi 
'Ui  their  beloved  discipline  for  a  short  time.    Thisbootiwai 
-graated.oti  his  accession  Iti  1603;  bntin  1623,  tta^tffice  t)i 
dean  was  revived,  and  the  islands  were  brought  back'  tb  eoo^ 
formitjr.    In  Ireland,  likewise,  the  hon-conformists  found,  iit^ 
the  avaricious  lay  governors;  strenuous  friends  to  theii*  deSig] 
against  the  hierarchy.    These  obtained  the  plunder  of  vari< 
tathedrals :  which  occasioned  the  throwing  together  of  se^ei 
impoverished  dioceses.     As  to  the  parishes,  the  tithes^  hilvingf 
been  mostly  appropriated  to  religious  hotises,  had  fallen  tx^ 
the  crown  at  the  dissolution,' undet  Henfy  VIlI.}.;iiiid,  b^ 
-  conveyance,   passed  froin  that  monarch   to    the  reformlagf 
sharks,  his  courtiers.    The  vicarages-  sutk  iti  their  >akis'ita^ 
.  nethingi  in  Connaught,  to  forty  pounds  a  year  |  and,'.the'«a«-' 
.  thority  of  bishops  and  clergy  declining- of  course,  the  ptMiplo 
followed  their  fancy  in  the  choice  of  a  religion,  and  relaf^ed 
into  Popery.    TUusi  stood  mattert  at  the^  death  of  E]izatedi«> 
James,  at  the  conference  of  Hampton  Court,  proposed'iMlKl* 
ing  minister3  to  the  sister'  island)  -where lie  said  he-tta*  Dot 
half  a  king }  this;  hdwever;  beingnegloeted;  Scotch  dolobist^ 
from  the  opposite  coast,  settled  Ctdvinism  In  the  provinrce^f 
Ulster*  From  hence  it  mingled  every  where  with  epiisoDpacf  ^ 
and  the  church,  under  Usher,  eAablished  the  Lambeth"  ar^ 
tides; -—and  drew  up  a  form  of  faith-  enjoining  the'  atste^ 
Sabbath,   and  inculcating  the  Calvihistlc  notion  of  'Cbrist'^^ 
descent  into  hell  3  while  it  admitted  abstinence*  from  flesh  btt 
political,  but  not  on  religious  considerations ;  and  asserted  th^ 
possibility  of  a  lawful  call    without  ^iscopal  ordinatioD  ^ 
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tfae  power  of  absolation  to  be  declarative  siicfly  ;  «id  the 
Pope  to  be  Antichrist. — I6l5.  These  articles  of  thjs  Irish 
ooDTOcation  were  ratified  by  the  ILxng,  in  l6l5,  who  seeing 
iBqiud  danger  from  the  Papists  and  Puritans^  leapt  to  the 
former  at  one  timei  and  at  another  to  the  latter  *, 

1015.  The  ^ishop  of  ft^phoeand  some  others^  ordaining  the 
Scottish  clergy  who  passjed  oyer  into  Ire}and^  consented  to  their 
abrid^ng  the  service  at  their  pleasure.  This  was  an  irregobr 
'proceedii!ig^  of  which  Usher^  we  are  sorry  to  say,  approved. 
^  And  thus/'  add$  the  historian  of  the  Puritans,  "  things  con- 
tinned,  till  Archbishop  Laud  weakened  the  Protestants  by  di^ 
vidkig  them^  ^d  made  way  for  that  enormpus  growth  of  Po- 
pery, which  ended  in  the  massacre  of  almost  all  the  Protestants 
^  that  kingdom.**  But  if  the  established  church  had  not  thug 
debased  itsielf^  by  unanthorixed  mixtures  and  Calvinistic  absur- 
^ties,  we  may  ask  whether  the  growth  of  Popfsry  would  have 
been  tlms  enormous.  Mr.  Neale  is  well  acquainted  with  that 
))ist6rical  chicanery  which  fathers  npop  one  cause  the  efiecta 
if  another. 

Two  heretics  were  burned  in  l6ll  5  Legate  for  Arlanism^ 
and  Wightn^an  for  no  less  than  ten  heresies.  Their  obstinacy 
la. error  was  mistaken  by  the  populace  for  constancy  in  sup- 
porting the  truth}  and  tiius  their  opinions,  though  professed  la 
•ecrecy^  gnined  ground. 

1624.  This  year^  in  presence  of  a  v^st  concourse  of  peopleji 
^sber;  a  ^esiiit^  disputed  on  the  doctrines  of  Popery,  with 

•  Under  Usher  w^s  drav^n  up  the  Irish  confession  of  (kith.— Thi| 
iostroment  tock  tbf  English  articles  %s  a  stock,  pn  which  it  grafted  Cal- 
irinisni :  thus  showing  that  that  formplary  was  not  accounted  Calvinistic. 
Keale,  that  impartial  historian^  prints  this  document,  with  hands  pointing 
Ip  the  Calvinistip  parts ;  bi4t  np  hand  and  no  icalips  mark  the  eleventh 
action  of  the  first  article,  which  pronounces,  f)y  a  strange  contradiction, 
(hat  God's  fore-ordlnation  o^ers  no  viptence  to  the  will  of  reasonable  ^ 
PffCAtures ;  and  that  thereby  neither  the  liberty  nor  the  contingency  of 
Keoond  causes  is  taken  away ;  but  that  they  are  rather  established.  To 
l|iis  confession  the  Puritans  appealed,  pntil  it  was  revoked  in  copvoca^ 
tion,  in  1634,  by  the  ioflucpce  of  Laud  and  Strafford, 

VOL*  II.      ,  I 
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Jjdud^  Williams,  andWhite^  a  day  each.  This  contest  aloa« 
would  fpr  ever  acquit  Laud  of  tl^e  charge  of  Pop^y. 

formjerly  ceremonies  were  objected  to  as  inconveqient :  but 
in  the  Abridgment,  publisl^ed  by  the  X'incolnshire  roioisterif, 
1605,  the  surplice,  the  cross,  and  kneeling  at  the  altar,  wer^ 
condemned  a^  Significant  ceremopies ;  a,s  abused  by  popery 
to  idolatroqs  purposes ;  as  burthens  at  once  unreasonable  and 
unlawful,  by  being  more  than  Qod  imposed ;  and  as  hinderusg 
^ifioatiQn  apd  causing  o/fence  (Rom.  x\v.  21 ;  1  Cor.  :^ 
93 — 32).  This  Abridgp^ent  was  answered  by  3ishop  Mofe« 
tpn,  and  by  Pr.  Biprgess,  a  reclaii^ed  non-conformist* 

These  Brpwuists  affirmed,  that  ^s  the  Cathplics  worshipped 
the  beast,  and  l^pispopalians  the  image  of  the  beast,  so  they 
.  \^hp  obey  the  reformed  presbytery  of  pastors,  elders,  and  deai» 
cons,  worship  the  shadow  pf  th^  im^ge.  To  avoid  the  seve- 
rities of  Bancroft,  n^apy  passed  ipto  HpUand*  **  And  thus  stood 
the  brethren  of  the  seps^ration,  16Q6,  whe^  Smith  publbhed 
l)is  book  concerning  their  differences.  But  afterwards  therp 
arose  another  great  dispute,  between  Ainsworth  and  Brough-' 
ton,  whether  the  colour  of  Aaron's  linen  ephod  were  a  blue, 

• 

or  a  sea- water  green  :  which  did  POt  only  trpvible  all  the  dyeni 
ip  Amsterdam,  but  threw  their  sever^  followers  iptp  sides  apd 
factions^  and  made  good  sport  tq  all  the  world  but  themselves 
alone.  By  reason  of  which  divisions  ^d  subdivisions,  tfae^ 
fell  into  §0  maqy  fr^ctipps,  that  one  of  t)ieni,  in  the  end,  b^^ 
c^rne  a  churph  pf  himself  3  and  not  finding  any  one  to  joip  wit^i 
him  in  opinion,  rushed  into  the  river  Ley,  and  was  the  minis^ 
ter  of  his  own  baptism,  whereby  he  received  Ihe  name  of  ^ 
M-baptist  y  which  no  sectary  or  heretic  had  ever  obtaiped  be^i 
foref . " 

Bradshaw*s  Treatise  on  English  Puritanism  was  pi^l^Iished  ip 
1605.  From  the  abstract  of  it  given  in  Neale*s  first  vol. 
p.  447>  it  is  found  to  be,  in  soine  pointSj^  much  the  same  wit)^ 
the  Abridgment;  but  in  affirming,  that  each  congregation^ 
))eing  in  itself  a  visible  church,  cannot  be  censpred  by  anv 

f  Hcylin,  Hist.  Prcsbyt.  p.  373. 
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^tt^.tOPgr^ation  or  4^iirch,  or  .fpiritbal  dfficer^  bnt  can. 
Qolj  be  fx>UQsell6d^  it  m^fesU  thi»  independent  principki 
W^^Jf  tliat  every  congregation  flight  to  chooie  its  own 
piMlorti  and  that  these  should  bear  rale  ovs^  no  other  church. 
Tbo- Abridgm^t  and  Treatise  are  deserving  of  notice^  as  form** 
iog  the  connecting  link  between  Brownisna  and  Independence* 
Tl|e  Treatise^  indeed,  fraught  with  the  roost  unaccoontablo 
contradictions,  professes  snbtnission  to  the  hierarchy,  and 
<^n1y  denies  its  xpower.  .    .  >    .    . 

It  is  stated,  that  if  a  minister  wishes^toresigni  he  lays  hia 
li^^soos  before  the  congregation;  and  if  they  should*  be  dis* 
aptvKficd,  h^  may  appeal  to  the  civil  niagistrate.  .  The  pastors 
of  ;^Mch  congregation  are  the  highest  4>>>'i^^l  officers ;  there 
being  no  sgperior  {^stor  except  Jesus  Christ ;  much  less  any. 
diocesan,  or  provincial  pastors,  by  divine  institution.  All  ig* 
noiBnt,  and  mere  reading  priests,  were  to  be  rejected  |  for 
tbe  congregation  ought  only  to  choose  such  as  can  interpret 
and  apply  the  word.  In  public  worship  the  pastor  is  to  be 
bdd  the  mouth,  and  the  people  were  only  to  answer.  Amen. 
The  elders  are  lay  assistants  of  the  minister }  and  to  both  the 
power  of  church  censure  is  committed}  and  this  not  for  reports, 
bnt  on  account  of  notorious  crimes.  They  may  punish  with 
sospension  from  the  sacrament,  and,  on  the  obstinacy  of  the  de- 
linquent, with  expulsion  from  their  congregation.  If  one  with* 
draws,  they  have  no  further  concern  with  him.  The  supreme  civil 
magistrate  enjoys  power  over  all  the  churches  in  his  dominions, 
9nd  ought  to  be  a  member  of  one  of  them.  The  Pope  is  Anti** 
Christ  by  usurping  the  supremacy.  As  bishops,  &c.  hold  their 
offices  jure  kumano,  the  king  may  deprive  them  by  virtue  of 
his  supri^macy.  Supremacy  is  inseparable  from  the  king,  eveu 
were  he  an  infidel^  The  king  ipay  convoke  synods,  and  therein 
make  laws  for  the  church ;  and  if  in  these,  particular  ministers 
see  any  thing  contrary  to  the  word  of  Goc),  they  are  not  to 
renst;  but  duly  to  forbear  obedience,  and  to  submit  to  the 
penalty. 

"  Al)  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  is  confintd  within  one  con* 
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|;regation  :  it  !•  purely. ipiptual^  and  w^f4  in  Ae  pbiWlM 
^  lay  elders.*'  Such  ia  the  sentmeat  of  th*  p^tiiiibuiiog 
Foritana,  ^hom  Ifeaie  repreteoto  aa  not  hqs(Ue  to  Hie  chttwii 
establii^aieot.  .^  W«  ai^  content,**  «^  tbaf,  «<  tiiat- tbe  ^f»p 
lalef  ^all  enjojr  their  dignitiet>  onlj  ^t  tkcj  tba|l  Wt  %ai 
onr  judgf^*^  (vid.  Fetition).  Aa  it  was  ipspossiblf  ibat  ati 
qnscopal  chopch  coold  embirace  the  holders  of  soph  ^inimif| 
dissent  became  the  reMt }  l^e  doctrine  was  atrip^  oif  fta  ab? 
sard  cQiDj^iments  tp  pr^lapy^  apd  the  sept  of  the  IndepeiideMt* 
vaa  8opq  aft(»r  formed. 

Brior  to  thi«  period  the  tpnn  PoiitaiiB  denoted  «pA  mh 
dissBoted  frop  the  hierarchj  in  regard  tp  phqfeh  goyenMneol 


md  oerfsmoiiiea.    |t  b  henGsforward  to  be  regard  aa  TtfTiWj^^ 
1^  tpftidoij,  tH^  oppofieotf  of  ^nniniai^  ppifiions  *, 

t  It  b  wonhy  of  remark*  that  ^s^jmolds  alwijrs  ooaq^ied  with 
cerpmpnief  hiinsflf  |  aii^  Qp]y  uf|^4  the  popnety  pf  ^u)i]}{;;iii|^  ^ 

oitni^ts. 
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AiiAdCothTi^  O0  tttii  siitVfiBAt;  £»«i«3k  «Ii44MV 

^   AATlbirS  AND  BDimK^irS   OF  iKB^iLB* 

r  1  -.  •       •  l'  * 

As  it  w£ls  by  dnkt  of  Jathet  L  that  the.  ex4f 

«eibkit  translation  of  the  Seripttires  ncMir  usddlii 

at|  pUr  churches^  wis  exeqtxtGd^:  it  itiay  npt.bdi 

dt^oied  tintnteresting  or  foreign  to  oar  subject^  td 

ifkUy  m  thid  place^  •  a  reNriew  of  tHe  various  efibrtft 

imi|B  at  different  periods  of  the  iSnglish  faistai^ 

^pfSiam  the  spurred  ^vx>luine  inthd  hands  of  tticf 

AMQmipn  people.     So  far  wfis  the  primitive  English 

tfbureh  from  believing  ignorande  to  be  the  mothci^ 

^devotion^  that  ftom  the  earliest  pericids^  ;Wfaen# 

W^M^vny  change  was  eflSbcted  by  time  or  .dooquestf 

in  the  vulgar  tongue^   new  translations  of  th# 

SoilptuMs  were  made,  with  the  itoitent  of  keepChg 

^aoe  with  each  alteration.    Adhdme  and  Egjbtet/ 

Imhops  of  SherbmtfM)  aivd  LindisAu'ne^  tran^teci 

au  Psaltet*  and  Evangelists  into  thi  Saxdh  f dngoae^ 

ttb^gtthe  yeiar  70@>.    In  the  foiipwing  centur^ jii 

im^eiioh  of  the  wholie^  Bibie  was  dAnxttfid  to  be  ntadtf 

IsffiiMfred  the  Great;  who  died  vftien  the  pionsr 

lid^eorwas  but  half  completed.«^Ttus  w^f  puV 
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lished  in  quarto,  A.  D.   l640»   with  the  Latin 
interlineary  text,  by  John  Spelman* 

In  Oxford  there  are  three  copies  of  aA  Englisli 
traoslatiou  of  the  Bible^  bearin|r'  date^ArP^-j^iiftQ, 
nearly  a  century  previous  to  the  appearance  of 
WicklifFe's.— Wickliffe-  tnmalated  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  A.  D.  1380,  from  the  Latin 
Vuigatt  into  jthe  Engli^t)f  his  own  timeaxrtha 
SaxoQ.tongue  being  then  not  com  nx)!nly:  under- 
stood, by  reason  of  ita  admixture  with  the  Nor- 
Hian,  introduced  at  the  Conquest.  e  >S 

Though  the  Sdribe^  aiid  Phariseea,  by.ftibtt 
interpretations  of  Scripture,  took  away  the  key  d£: 
killotriedge  from  the  Je^s,  they  at  no  pei1od.r&^ 
iboved  the  isacred  te^t  itself:  an  arbitrary  measuri^' 
i^eaerved  only  for  times,  in  which  conduct  oiortr 
lifabral*  might  have  been  expected^.  .Archbi^bopr 
Arundel;  in  the  year  1407,  restricted -dde  pQdpb 
fcom  the  free  use  of  the  insipined  writings^  bat 
more  particularly  of  Wicklifie-s  translation  z.aikli 
bis  edict,  'being  disregarded  by  great  nambcyf^ 
wdd  enforced  with  various  severities. 
:  Tyndal,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  e^ted  the 
first  printed  English  translation  of  the  New  Tes^; 
lameht>  :Bt;  Hamburgh  or  Atitwerp,  about  tbe 
year  isafi.'^Attempts  were  made  to  suppre^  ttlL 
)ptut  the  art  of.  printing  had  mjf^  ^eoikred  rel|gi<^ 
frbm.  bdng  linjured  by  the  violience  of  suoh>:lo9t 
Ksentment.  A  new  edition  was  'f>tiblish^ .  iif .  tbi^ 
ioUowing  year :  but  the  Popish  'clergy  raaiDg.:^ 
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Violent  outcry  against  its  pretended  errors,  it  wdS 
destroyed,  and  the  translator  himselfstrartgled  dt 
burned  in  Flanders,  in  1536, 

Coverdale's  Bible,  being  the  first  edition  ill 
English  print,  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
United,  was  published  in  folio,  in  153*5,  and  in 
1550  reprinted  in  quarto,  with  wobden  cuts. — * 
Mattheivs'^  appeared  iii  1537,  being  partly  Tyn- 
dal's  and  partly  Coverdale's,  and  having  the 
tarious  additbns  df  a  kalendar  and  almanjick; 
6f  contents,  notes,  prefaces,  and  cuts  to  the  Apo- 
^lypse, 

'  This  translation,  revised  by  Craiinier,  with  the 
Assistance  of  several  learned  ecclesiastics,  was  re- 
printed in  1 539.  Tyhdal's  prologue  ahd  marginal 
itotes  Were  here  omitted, 

A  copy  of  this  authorized  Bible  having  beerl 
placed  in  every  church,  by  order  of  Crotn\vell,  the 
tice*regent,  the  Popish  ministe'i^  endeairoured  to 
<>bst^uct  its^  Utility,  "fty  reading  ^it  (ionireisedry'td' 
their  "parishioners,  "  KtUuimih^'^atld  Hawing,  "atitl 
liawking"  at  every  word,  so  that  sfcarce  any  pfer- 
iSdn  could  understarlfl  them.  Nevertheless  the 
volume  ^ds  recetved  with  the  greatest  avidityl 
Some  -contracted  therr  expenses*  in' order  to  prO-. 
tore  it  :oth6rs  prevailed  with  a  nbighbouf  to  read 
\t  aloud,  while  they  listened;  and  even  old  per* 
jftrtfil*,  i|iloVant  of;  ^^- alphabet,  leiltned' Id  read, 
ttiit  "they  tbight  qualify  thehtselves'  for  ehjfeyin^ 
tbfe   lieifr  plearstfre  whi^h  presented  itself.    The' 
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demaDd  for  the  first  edition  being  thus  extensivt;^ 
Graftopj  aided  by  Tonstal  and  Heath ,  undertook 
a  second  at  Paris ;  leaving  out  a  variety  of  pre* 
faces  and  annotations^  which  had  proved  offensive 
to  individual  reformers;  but  adding  bands  ani} 
asterisks  in  the  margin^  to  direcft  the  reader's  ey0 
to  any  passage  particularly  bearing  on  tbe  erron 
of  the  Church  of  Rome. — From  this  translationi 
published  with  the  royal  permission,  A.  D.  l639^ 
the  epistles^  gospels,  psalms,  and  hymns,  in  tbe 
liturgy  of  Edward  VI.  were  taken. — ^Until  ths 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  the  same  arrangemeiil 
continued ;  the  epistles  and  gospels  were  tlieo 
borrowed  from  a  later  translation ;  but  the  people 
having  been  more  familiarly  accustomed  to  the 
psalter,  it  was  lefl  unaltered^  in  deferenqe  to  tbeii; 
prejudices* 

After  the*  accession  of  Edward,  in  1548-9,  ^^ 
Bible  of  I  stl  was  reprinted  2  and  having  a  pnM 
logne  written  by  the  Archbishop  prefixed  to  it^t 
VFa»  distingu^hed  by  the  name  of  Cranmer*a  JBible^ 
It  was  sold  to  churches  at  the  reasonable  prices  oi 
fen  and  twelve  shillings ;  while  a  penalty  was  de^ 
nounced  against  such  as  should  fail  to  provide 
themselves.    In  1550,  Coverdale*s  Testament  wa» 

*  •       ■  .  • 

t)^rinted>.  aeoompanied  with  the  not66  of  £caa-« 

mus.  ,  j  .,: 

To  the; flames  whicb  were  kindled. in  the  roiga 
«f  MarVi  for  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant  mapi^ 
^rs^  all  Uaoslations  of  the  Bible  which,  lay  u&4^ 
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sdspieioa^  were  consij^ed.     Such  of  the  reform^ 

crs  as  fled  to  Geneva^  published  in  that  dty  att 

English  translation  of  the  Bible^  the  ikst  havia|| 

numerical  verses, — and  accompanied  with  notcs^ 

chiefly  written  by  Calvin  t  on  account  of  which  it 

was  not  suffered  to  appear  in  England^  till  the 

death  of  Archbishop  Parker;  when  it  came  fordi 

iaquarto,  in  1576,  and  passed  through  tweti^  of 

thirty  editions.     Its  preface  charged  theEnglialf 

tcl^brmation  with  an  imperfect  relinquishmeot  ol 

Popish  errors;  and  several  of  its  marginal  notM 

were  seditious. -^Under  the  auspices  of  Eli^abedhi 

appeared  the  Bishops''  Bible ;  so  called  from  having 

bjsen  undertaken  by  Archbishop  Saisker^  asristed 

by  several  other  prelates  of  great  learning,     tt- 

iptas  published  in  }569,   illuminated  with  cotdy 

tnd  curious  engravings,  and  delineationis  pf  tbar 

arms  of  Cranmer  ^nd  Parker ;  while  it  waa  mo* 

dere4  up^eful  by  its  tables  of  scriptural  genealogiai^ 

and  its  maps  of  Canaan  and  the  apostolic  jottme3^ 

ings.     To  jaccommodate  persons  of  drcunriseribcd 

£>rtunesy  a  cheaper  edition  in  octavo  appeared  iHf 

the  succeeding  year.     On  the  larger  impressidfl^ 

the  Grenevan  divines  could  not  avoid  looking  witb 

t^  jealousy  of  rivalship.     Had  they  considered^ 

lioMfQver/  that  enmity  to  governors^  and  the  prtdof 

of  religigus  ^cuiiari ties,  are  far  stronger  prineiptet 

ap^.tji^  human  breast  than  taste^   Or  Ag  lofmdi 

se}i4  and  correct  instruction^  they  might  haw 

bani&t))^.  all  appreliension  of  hiving  iiheir  owtf 
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Work  superseded  by  the  circulation  of  its  decorated 
competitor.  From  the  political  insinuations,  and 
iarcastic  invectives,  with  which  the  Genevan  cdm<a 
ment  was  artfully  interwoven,  sumptuous  embel- 
lishments were  an  inadequate  decoy.  Such  notes 
as  thdt  on  £xoduSj  xv^  1 9,  which  alIo\^s  disobe-^^ 
dienee  to  legitimate  authority ;  that  on  2  Chre^ 
nicies,  six.  16,  censuring  Asa  for  leaving  hi^f 
work  incomplete,  instead  of  putting  his  mothei^ 
lo  death  when  he  had  deposed  her;  or  ^hat  oft 
Refdations,  ix.  3,  wherein  the  locusts  are  intef-* 
poeted  as'  signifying  false  teachers,  monks^  friafs^^ 
cardinals,  patriarchs,  archbishops,  bishops,  d6dt6rs, 
bachelors,  and  masters ;  besides  numbers  df  t 
similar  impoK,  equally  directed  dgainst  establish* 
meats  civil '  and  ecclesiastical,  wel^  sought  for  id 
vain  in  the  Bishops'  Bible :  and  their  absence  w8# 
deemed  but  .poorly  compensated  by  illustrationil 
^dressed  to  the  understanding,  or  ornaments 
amusive  to  the  &ncy. 

;,>  Jn  this  reign,  the  Catholics  employed  a  singtilat^ 
yophistry,  in  decrying  the  general  dispersion  of 
t^bfi  Scriptures  among  the  Idity.  Priests,  thejr 
said,  are.  nurses,  who  ought  to  chew  the  nidit^ 
before  it  is^administered  to  the  children :  to  whidl 
the  Protestants  shrewdly  answered,  that  the  meat^ 
was  so  tainted  with  poison,  in  passiog  througli 
ibe  mouths  of  these  nurses,  as  to  render  it  adk 
visable  for  the  children  to  make  the  best  of  ify 
without  wmting  for  that  previous  masticatioiw     *^ 
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hk  1582^  the  exiled  Roman  Catholics  pubEdied 
the  Rhemish  Testament ;  to  which  the  Old  .Tes^ 
lament  was  added,  at  Douay,  in  ]  6 1 0  ;«^a 'H^ork 
of  which  the  errors  were  eisposed  by  Fcilke  and 
Cartwright.  ,'•  ,    •in':  '    * 

Among  other  matters  disputed  in  the  Hampton 
Court  conferenqe,  the  comparative  meritic  of  thd 
Bishopst'  Bij^Ie^  and  that^  of  Geneva^  tiame,.  as 
might  l^e  expected,  upder  discussion  x':ti^  the 
Puritans  aiKi  cpnforn^tP  .  railed  againidt  eadi 
ptber>  translation,  with  iali:th€^ jealousy  pfautfioif-^^ 
ship,  and  the  animosity hi^  religioua!dI^hbn£ej 
By  thdr  reciprocal  invec^tvea,  the  roj^^  moderator 
was  indxiced  to  order  th^,^ecutian  oC  ai^thlrd 
translatipn,  to  ])e  prQp^ed.ciwi^  lauchr^cace  and 
h^uty  ^h^tcit  should  rj^i^rsi^e  the  user.  joC  both 
^he  oth^rsy;  i^n^  yr^ii^§^th^n^mtyi^{ 40^^ 
iuture:alteratipns.in  jthet^rpb  (v^eh^iop*  Jiprtke 
accomplishrp^nt  of  thia  J^A^l^  :purp9Se»>:lie  're^ 
<iuired  aU  the ;  bishops-  tfi^/.iohtaili;  llEtac  of  their 
learned  clergy; . for  .wJbos^I^jrf fermdi^t  ji^ibitoself 
took  measures. :  To  (o/fey-^^fsn  o{rjiiff9e^4rxQBff^ 
ninder  six  ^^^.i^visiops,  the^jpioi^skij^sk  waSrf^^jroiiiHtjsd^ 
and  its  procedure  was  marked  by  so  much  indiYH 
•  dual  lftlK>^iWi9?mbi«^''Wisdfiifiy^^^i^^ 
an4j^it?a«e^jiiMt^sUiQBi;>y  S^  irttichfMtcntiott 

t^  acj:i}r«i?y33«jjwteA,i/«4jb«  sp.'fn^««9h  Ji^pe<ffi  fcwr  the 
fOp^\9£cyprM\(^ir%^ilps(lA^p^^  all, •  tkUOPCtedf ng 
g!BB€ratioij%j!^i^K\'tbq;pPtf?#t  ^\vfc  ^epnfideqqe  ^ijjlt^ 
authenticity,     James  furnished  the  divines  with 
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t  body  of  directions  for  the  prosecution  of  t^ir 
undertakings  which  wefe  thenoselves  sufficient  td 
refbtt  those  caluitoniators  who  impeach  either  his 
mnrth  or  his  wisdom.  tJndei*  his  duspices^  and 
ttdmirabte  provisions^  the  great  labour  of  love  wM 
cortnftgrited  }»  the  year  l6o9,  and  finished  with 
incredible  diligence  in  three  years.  Scru^Qtousfyi 
and  'Some  in^  think' tediously^  mitHite  as  weir€| 
the  if^nnctions,  the  (divifles^  neither  coveting 
praise  ibr  espedition^  not  fearing  reproach  M 
abchiessy  exceeded  them  by  first  examinttig;  att 
the  ]^ti|iish  traQslatidUSs  at  the  «atne  (itne  ^tff 
the  obiginib^.afld  Ibdf  comparing  both  widi 
ttalbtiy  S{ianish>  ftenciiiy  atul  Dkch  copie9# 

So  exact  and  so  €Dcnpiet0^  was  this  arduous  HO^ 
dertakSag)  founds  that^^enainidstth&'sabsequdli 
eisanges.in  religious  sentiments^  few  attehifpU 
msre  iiiade  to  alter  of  improve  it.  In  a  pretended 
parliament,  .satictioned  by  Oliver  Cromwell^  iM 
1^56^  ')o  cottimittel}  was  appointed  to  revise  thtf 
translatioM  of  the  ^le ;  but  its  tqeml^ri;  afta^ 
some  aUcrastion.  separated^  having  determined 
that  the  8ibk)  of  King  Jj^mes  was  the  best  etu 

;  HfgUy  then  may  we  consldefourielves  indebted 
to  the  teamed  and  venerHble  dimes^*  ii^l^h^^rf^ 
otow^  Sfst  James^  foi^  kfilVitig  b^eath^  to  M 
ao  ridi  a  legacy  ;-^hig%  favoured  iki<&0d's1i^^H»g 
ntisei  up   these  wisd^  '^Mi)duime>^  Anti  ^bcVMfta 
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pmmi$/torBy  to  express  in  our  moflier  to(^6,  «ml 
in  kngu^  i^t  cmce  phrm  an4  refined;^  SntelligiMfi 
UmA  sublime^  the  mysterm  of  hfs  holy  wotxl :  8n4 
this  without  any  mistake  of  the  ii|ightest  import- 
ance to  salvation ;  witificut  ftny  heretkd  ttansla- 
tion,  or  wilful  corruption  of  the  text ;  fhthout 
any  expression  of  the  virulence  engendered  by 
temporary  politics  or  religious  controversy ;  and  in 
A  form  so  proper,  so  correct,  so  admirable,  that, 
while  most  other  books  of  the  same  date  are  be- 
coming obsolete,  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
changes  in  our  language,  require  glossaries  for 
their  interpretation,  this  is  now,  after  the  lapse  of 
two  centuries,  with  a  few  inconsicferable  excep- 
tions, a  standard  of  pure  English  apd  of  chastp 
style,  which,  it  is  likely,  our  language  being  now 
settled,  to  continue  to  the  latest  generations. 

Holy  band  of  .glorified  worthies !  yours  is  now 
the  enjoyment  of  a  well-earned  felicity,  which  can 
derive  no  heightening  from  the  feeble  tribute  of 
human  applause.  Yet,  while  the  world  is  occupied 
in  extolling  its  patriots ;  in  wondering  at  its  ter- 
rible subdners;  in  remunerating  its  statesmen 
and  warriors ; — when  statues,  tablets,  mauso- 
leums are  erected ;  and  public  honours  liberally, 
I  say  not  p^of^sely  or  needlessly  conferred,  on 
jthose  who  have  deserved  well,  by  temporal  ser- 
vices, of  their  country ;  perpetual  and  boundless 
latitude  forbids  us  to  cease  recording  your  illus- 
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trious  labourSjf  and  celebrating  your  pre-eminent 
merits ;  though  our  empty  praises  seem  poor  in 
your  eyes^  and  be  of  no  benefit  or  value  in  your 
l^tified  condition « 

His  saltern  accusiiilem  doDii j  et  funsar  inani 
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I,  Wisdom  of  the  early  RtfQrmers:  Observations  od 
Sects. — II.  State  of  Parties:  jtrminians  and  Cat^ 
i)inists. — III.  Proceedings  against  Montague^  for  his 
Arminian  Book. — IV.  Encroachments  of  the  Commons. 

^  ^rrV.  The  Doctrine  of  passive  Obedience.-^YI.  Po^ 
lieu  &f  the  King*s  Arminian  Predilections;  Advance* 
meat  of  Ixiud. — VI J,  F^nd  for  the  Establishment  of 
Lectureships.-^r^YHl*  Temper  of  the  Commons, — IX* 

•  hand  er forces  Ceremontes*-^^*  Removal  of  Com- 
munion-tables ;   and  bowing  to  them,* — XI.  Puritan 

-^  Preachers  in  Oxford.-r^Xlh  Death  ef  Abbot:  iMud 
Primate. — XIII-  Juaud  promotes  Juxon,  and  opposes 
the  Puritans. — XIV.  Prynnes  Uisirio^Mafityjp^ — XV. 
The  Libels  of  Burton  and  Basiwicke^r^XYJ*  Irish^ 
Putch^  and  Scotch  Churches, — XVII.  Church^ales. — ' 
XVIII.  TAe  Pook  of  Sports.— XIX.  New  Grounds 

'*'  of  Offence:    Bishops'    Courts. — XX.    Prosecution  of 
Bishop   Williams. — XXI.   Attempts  of  Puritans  to 
have  the  Kingdom,' — XXIL  Laud  opposes  Popery.^-^ 
XXIII.    Bishop    Hall's  Treatise   on  Episcopacy.^^ 
^^ly.  Canons  pasi^  in  Convocation;. — XXV.  The, 
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Xong  Parliament  condemns  the  Canons. — XXVI. 
Jjoud  impeached, — XXVII.  Violence  of  the  Com* 
mans,  and  Progress  of  Fanaticism. — XXVIII.  JRoof 
cjid  Branch  Petition,  isc*  and  Bill  to  deprive  Bishqpii 
qf  Votes  in  the  House  of  Lords. — XXIX.  Committee 
qf  Scandalous  ilfiwis^er^.-^XXX.  Unjust  Charge  of 
Popen/  levelled  at  the  King. — XXXI.  Star  Chtmr 
her  and  High  Commission  Court  aboHshed.-^^LXXHi 
Thirteen  Bishops  impeached  on  account  of  the  Canons. 
V— XXXJII.  T/ie  Bishops  are  assaulted:  their  Pro-' 
test:  they  are  deprived  of  their  Votes. — XXXIV. 
Question — Did  the  Bishops  presume  themselves  to  be  a 
third  Estate  ?— XXXV.  The  Scots  are  engaged  for 
the  Parliament, — XXXVI.  Characters  of  the  op* 
fosed  Armies. — XX^VII.  Their  Attendants  the 
Preachers.— XXXVlll.  State  of  thf  Metropolis^ 

I.  jVIan^  by  some  unhappy  fatality ,  as  it  would 
appear,  in  escaping  from  abuses^  and  in  seeking 
tl>6  improvement  of  his  iporal  or  political  condK- 
tion^  i$  ever  apt  to  trapsgress  the  liiV3  of  rea| 
melioration^  and  to  rush  into  the  opposite  ex« 
treme.  ^he  spirit  of  rciform^  having  once  x^^ 
peived  its  propulsion^  admits,  in  few  instances^  of 
being  regulated  or  checked  by  the  cpld  and  cau- 
tious hand  of  prudence.  Thus>  when  the  Papa| 
authority  was  abolished  in  this  country,  an  averr 
sion  from  the  corruptions  of  the  Ilomish  churcl) 
hurried  many  well-disposed  but  intemperate  n)ei| 
into  ^  hatred  and  hostility  towards  every  estabHshr 
ment^  which  retained  even  the  remotest  similitude 
to  that  Superstition,     CSorrection  of  abuses  witfa«  • 
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out  violent  or  needless  Innovation  was,  on  the 
other  hand^  the  golden  rule  of  the  early  English 
i:«formers.  In  pursuance  of  this  wise  maxim^  it 
was  not  deemed  expedient  to  relinquish  the  hierar^ 
chical  government,  or  many  simple  and  harmless 
ceremonies  incorporated  with  the  Popish  worship. 
When  the  Puritans  then  were  declaiming  against 
the  ceremonies  retained,  as  relics  and  rags  of 
Popery;  and  when  the  Brownists,  Presbyterians^ 
and  Independents,  with  united  strength,  assailed 
the  form  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  a$  still  too 
nearly  assimilated  to  the  abhorred  government  of 
Rome^  the  English  church  maintained  its  digni-* 
fied  moderation,  unmoved  by  unreasonable  cla- 
mours, and  deaf  to  imprudent  proposals  of  further 
innovation.  Experience  has  amply  manifested 
the  wisdom  of  this  conduct.  For  though  the 
spirit  of  liberty  has  raised  sects  around  the  church, 
it  still  flourishes,  and  promises  to  flourish,  in  a 
high  and  palmy  respectability.  This  must  doubt-* 
less  be  mainly  owing  to  the  excellence  of  its  con- 
stitution, which  all  the  arguments  of  separatists 
have  failed  to  overthrow  or  to  depreciate.  The 
Methodists,  indeed,  the  only  formidable  oppo- 
nents who  are  ranged  against  our  establishment 
in  the  present  times,  acknowledge  it  as  the  true 
church,  and,  in  many  cases,  join  with  it  in  com- 
munion; admitting  its  inherent  excellence,  and 
censuring  it  only,  for  its  alleged  vitiation  in 
doctrine.    Its  ceremonies  and  government^  onco 

TOI..   II.  ISL 
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SO  formidable  a  stumbling-block^  would  to  most 
tects  hardly  present  an  obstacle  to  union. 

IL  Laud^  Bishop  of  St.  David's^  who  was  pa<< 
fronized  by  Buckingham,  prepared,  agreeably  to 
the  royal  instructions,  a  list  of  divines,  whom  he 
deemed  fit  to  be  appointed  chaplains  to  the  King  i 
the  letter  O  distinguishing  the  orthodox,  and  P 
the  Puritans  or  Gilvinists.  He  at  the  same  time 
eonferred  xvhh  Bishop  Andrews  on  the  expedience 
6f  reviving  the  quinquarticular  controversy  Jh  the 
ensuing  convocation :  a  measure  which  Andrews 
Earnestly,  and  it  appears  successfully,  deprecated. 

In  this  reign,  religious  disputes  were  Mencfed  ^ 
with  political  animosities :  and  an  elective  attrac 
tion  seemed  to  subsist  universally,  betwixt  tl 
terms  Calvinist  and  Whig,  as  betwixt  Armini 
and  Tory.  They  who  contested  with  Charles  tl 
right  of  raising  money,  were  for  the  most 
those  who  clamoured  for  a  change  of  goverhmenP^  t 
in  the  church,  and  a. Genevan  interpretation  o 
ihe  doctrines.  Nor  can  any  one  wonder  at 
affinities,  who  recollects  that  rresbyterianism  i 
iimple  and  republican  in  its  forms,  and  was  at  tfas^  ^ 
time,  like  civil  republicanism,  a  novelty;  while  tb 
|;6nius  of  the  hierarchy  is  allied  to  monarchy.  Iff 
Its  splendour,  antiquity,  and  gradation  of  power^ 
For  similar  reasons  the  aristocracy  and  churcb 
party  were  combined.  The  violence  of  religioiis 
parties,  thus  greatly  heightened  by  contrariety '  of 
opinions  respecting  secular  affairs,  could  not  fift 
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to  affiird  the  luxury  of  secrtt  satisfiiction  and 
vesentful  triomph  to  the  Catholics^  the  commoii 
enemy  of  alK 

in.     l625.  Another  remarkable  feature  in  th6 
history  of  the  present  reign^  is  the  artifice  with 
which  the  Puritans  bitmght  the  opposite  party  into 
^fiscredit^  by  inTariably  coupling  the  terms  Armi'^ 
nianism  and  Pbpery.     In  petitions,  acts  of  per^ 
liameotj  and  other  documents^  in  which  the  anti^ 
ttrknitiiana  took  the  lead,  the  one  nerer  appears 
unaccompanied  with  the  other.    This  was  8ingu<-> 
larly  manifested  id  the  first  parliament  of  Charles^ 
Wfaerrin  the  Commons  assumed  the  authority  df 
feprimanding  Montague,  one  of  the  King*s  chap* 
inns^   for  haying  written  a  book  in  favour  of 
Aitiiinianism,  in  which,  as  they  alleged,  an  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  recondle  the  English 
irith  the  Roman  church,  and  to  stretch  the  royal 
prerogative  beyond  the  law.    They  complained  at 
the  same  time  of  the  increase  of  Pbpery,  which 
tbey  attributed  to  the  countenance  afforded  to 
priests,  and  to  similar  measures  of  encouragement. 
'As  remedies  for  these  abuses,  a  variety  of  propo* 
iMh  were  atMed,  to  the  greater  number  of  whidi 
the  King  signified  his  a3seut ;  promising  to  dis- 
'  perse  able  and  religious  schoolmasters  throughout 
the  country^  to  amend  the  discipline  of  the  uni- 
versities ;  to  moderate  the  evils  of  non-^ residence^ 
pkifalrties,   and    commendam^;   io   prevent  tHe 
eduoation  of  British. subjects  in  fofeign  seminaries ; 
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to  discountenance  Popish  recusants^  and  to  enforce 
the  statute  of.  Elizabeth,  for  imposing  the  penalty 
of  a  shilling,  on  each  occasion  of  absence  from  di- 
vine service  in  the  church.  Although  the  King*^ 
subsequent  measures  evinced  his  sincerity  In 
pledging  himself  to  the  adoption  of  this  •  general 
Jine  of  conduct,  there  were  several  of  the&ie  pro* 
jnises  which  the  lenience  of  his  temper^  and  the 
insatiable  demands  of  his  refractory  subjects^ 
prevented  him  from  fulfilling  to  the  extent  which 
he  had  stipulated,  or  h^s  Commons  desired. 

1626.  In  the.  succeeding  parliamentj  a.Qom- 
^ittee  for  re|jgion  ,was  appointed,  in  wjiiph  Pym 
sate  as  chairman.  On  their  condemning  Mont- 
iigue's  book,  the  King  signified  his,  displeasuiej 
conceiving  that  the  right  of  taking  cognizanper  of 
such  matters  belonged  exclusively  to  the  \jqyd 
prerogative.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  order  the  sup- 
pression of  the  obnoxious  volume  *• 

■      ■  ■ 

IV.  But  whatever  concessions  this  unfortunate 
,  prince  made  to  his  parljament,  whatever  dispot;^ 
tion  he  evinced  towards  accommodating  differ- 
ences, he  received  no  concessipns  whateyer.-fiKsi 
them  in  return;  they  voted  him  no  money  s  \}jigff 

♦  Montague  was  replied  to  by  several  writers  j  and  aithonjrh 

•^  three  bishops  petitioned  Buckingham  in  his  behalf^  the  XSi^ 

•  ieemed  inclined  to  leave  him  to  himself)  which  occasioiM 

die  following  remark  to  be  inserted  io  Laud's  Diaty  3   '^^l 

mem  to  see.  a^  cloud  threatening  the  c^urdi,  of  Eoglaad  s  God 

for  his  mercie  dissipate  it.*'  ,  ,  ' 

■      l^.   »*.'  it  .    .  ■.'■.-•.  ■_.     •=         *     -     ■  W*     bW  \  *    ^10    J  ■^' 0 
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repaid  him  no  equivalent ;  every  act  of  the  mo- 
narch's submission  served  only  to  stimulate  the 
Commons  to  new  and  endless  demands.  His  jea-* 
lousy  of  their  encroachments  was  excited  of 
increased  by  the  chief  friends  who  possessed  his 
car :  by,  his  queen,  Henrietta ;  by.  Buckingham, 
\¥hose  mother  was  a  Catholic ;  by  Weston,  his 
chief  counsellor,  and  Lord  Conway,  secretary  of 
state,  both  rigid  Papists.  Among  these,  the 
principal  object  of  popular  dislike  was  Bucking- 
haiii;  {or  petitioning  for  whose  removal  the  par- 
liament was  dissolved. 

V.  With  a  view  to  supply  the  stinted  finances 
of  Charles,  a  general  loan  was  ordered  by  an  act 
of  council :  and  it  was  to  enforce  this  measure 
that  several  divines  were  appointed  to  inculcate 
from  the  pulpit,  the  doctrine  of  passive  obe- 
dience. An  assize  sermon  was  delivered  to  this 
effect,  at  Northampton,  from  Ecclesiast.  ch.  viir. 
ver.  3  and  4,  by  I>,  Sibthorpe':  but  it  is  b?d  logic, 
sorne  writer  observes,  "  toi  reason  from  Palestine 
to  England.^'  Abbot  the  primate  refusing  to 
Kcense  this  discourse.  Laud  softened  down  all  its 
holder  expressions ;  after  which  it  received  the 
Imprimatur  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and,  was 
published  with  the  title  of  "  Apostolical  Obe- 
dience *•*' 

■ 

*  In  ass^nbg  a  caase  for  the  suspeDsion  of  Abbot  from  his 
jurisdiction^  and  the  putting  of  his  see  in  commission^  tb« 
ffburch  historians  are  considerably  at  variance.    While  Collier 
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VI.  1628.  It  is  not^  indeed,  suq>risng  tfatt 
Charles    should  have  attached  himself  to  audi 

r 
^^^^■■■11      ■      ■■iiiiiin     iwiw ■■  I      III \w   iwmmmmmmm4m^immm0» 

ftttribtttas  it  to  bis  refosal  to  license  the  NorthsniptOD  sermon* 
Heylin^  with  greater  likelihood,  pronoaooes  him  ofanouoiis  on 
accouDt  of  his  general  partiality  to  the  non-conformista.  fuir 
ler  alone  states  that  his  accidental  homicide,  in  killing  the 
keeper  of  his  deer-park  with  a  cross-bow,  afforded  a  pretest 
to  Land  to  yisit  him  in  his  old  age  and  infirmities,  with  de^ 
grtdation^  in  order  to  fell  .the  idling  tree.  These  difletent 
opinions  are  not  irreconciiable :  since  the  first  cnr  last  umf 
have  been  the  ostensible,  and  his  non-conforming  preposseir 
sions  the  real  motive. 

This  year  died  Bishop  Launcblot  Andrswv,  in  whosepie* 
sence,  the  King,  strode  with  lespedfnl  awe,  constantly  re- 
frained from  merriment :  such  was  his  skill  in  ba^sai^g^,  at 
to  occasion  the  remark,  that  he  might  have  served  as  iotuw 
preter  general  at  Babel.  Laud  published  his  sermons  after  his 
oecease. 

While  Laud  tbns  sedulously  laboured  to  undermine  Ae 
Fdritans,  a  conference  chiefly  hinging  on  the  elect'i  filling 
firom  grace,  was  held  at  York  house,  betwixt  some  leaffiag 
members  of  the  Arminian  and  the  Calvinistic  {lartiett— -It 
ended  in  the  usual  way ',  namely,  that  none  returned  fiom 
the  congress,  either  Arminians  or  Calviniats,  saving  those 
only  who  iiad  severally  entered  so.  To  such  attempts  at  a 
compromise  betwixt  parties,  neither  of  whom  is  dispoaed  to 
recede  one  inch  from  his  pretensions,  the  words  of 
respecting  man  have  been  wittily  applied-^''  There  is  n 
diat  doeth  good,  no,  not  one.'* 

1627*   In  civil  difierences,  where  religion  is  the 
object^  the  contending  parties  are  sincere :  in  wast 
states,  religion  is  often  no  more  than  a  pretext.    Thus,  whi 
Charles  was  opposing  the  Puritans  at  home,  he  tent  oat 
armament  for  the  protection  of  the  Hugonots,  who  may 
regarded  as  the  Puritans  of  France.    The  expedition  to 
Isle  of  Rh6,  however,  is  well  known  to  have  been 
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iriends  as  Laud^  Neale^  and  Montague^ -since  they 
jurere  the  firm  supports  of  episcopacy^  which  he 
■wisely  considered  as  the  most  secure  guarantee 
5)f  his  crown.  These  men  were  objects  of  popiv- 
lar  detestation^  on  account  of  their  high  Tory 
principles^  both  in  church  and  state.  But  ^s 
jxipular  dislike  usually  amounts  to  unreasonable 
jirgudice,  their  enemies  raised  a  report  that  they 
.were  anxious  for  the  restoration  of  Popery ;  and 
.Ijiat  the  King^  by  confiding  in  them,  betrayed  a 
'IHaiilarity  of  sentiment :  an  unfounded  calumny^ 
':though  deriving  a  semblance  of  probability  from 
the  union  with  Henrietta,  from  Laud*s  scrupulous 
attention  to  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  from  the 
^lenient  treatment  and  smiles  of  favour  which  the 
{V)pish  recusants  experienced*    . 

The  Commons  voted  supplies  with  which  the 
^King  declared  himself  satisfied;  but  as  he  had 
Kfused  in  return  to  assent  to  the  petition  of  right, 
^in  the  manner  which,  they  required  and  expected, 
their  complaint  against  his  advi^rs  was  soon  r^* 
newed  in   a  charge  brought  against  Dr.  Main- 
waring,  for  asserting,  in  a  sermon  at  Whitehall, 
that  the  royal  will  in  imposing  taxes  was  obli- 
.gatory  on  the  oonscienoes  of  subjects^  on  pain  of 
eternal  damnation.    On  proof  of  this  accusation, 
'  the  Lords  determined  that  the  preacher  should  be 
'  ^ed,  imprisoned^  arid  incapacitated  from  holding 
any  preferment  i  while  they  condemned  his  ser^ 
fROfi  to  be  called  in  and  buriit.    Charles  however^ 
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being  inclined  to  favour  a  friend,  who  had  8uf«* 
fered  for  an  excess  of  loyalty,  pardoned  him  at 
the  end  of  the  session^  afler  his  submission  at 
the  bar  of  the  house,  and  in  a  few  years  promoted 
him  to  the  vacant  bishopric  of  St.  Asaph'.  'Mont- 
ague,  the  other  incendiary ,  as  he  is  termed  by 
Neale,  was  installed  in  the  see  of  Chichester,  and 
Laud  removed  from  St.  David's  to  London^ 
After  Buckingham's  assassination,  this  latt-er  pre- 
late was  declared  prime  minister,  both  in  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  affairs.  These  promotions  have 
-feieen  censured  as  proofs  of  the  contempt  of 
Charles  for  the  opinions,  liberties,  and  feelings 
of  the  people :  but  his  friends  have  not  less  right 
to  commend  his  attachment  to  servants  who  con-ii 
tinued  faithful  to  him  in  adversity.  And  can* 
dour  ought  to  remember  that  no  long  time 
elapsed  before  the  prinrate.  Abbot,  was  restored 
to  his  jurisdiction,  publicly  reconciled  at  court  to 
the  King,  and  ordered  to  attend  the  council-^ 
board  twice  in  every  week*. 

'  *  On  entering  on  bis  new  bishopric^  Laud  commenced  l^s 
duties  with  publishing  a  new  edition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Arti* 
cles^  with  a  view  of  stifling  the  predestinarian  controreraj. 
It  was  accompanied  by  a  declaration  instied  by  the  King^  pro«> 
bibiting  all  curious  search  ilito  the  Articles.  The  Calvinists 
in  a  petition  complained  of  restfalot  in  preaching  God's  free 
grace  in  electiop^  and  predesMnation  to  eternal  life..  Thqr 
maintained  that  the  Articles  had  a  general  sense ;  and  that  any 
person  might  put  on  them  what  construction  he  pleased/pro- 
Tided  it  were  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  iaith :   but  Mr^ 
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VI£.    1629.  It  has  been  observed,  that,  with 
Roman  Catholics,   religion  consists  m  praying; 


Neale  is  for  do  subscription  at  all :  that  is>  now  a  surplice  and 
now  a  gown  5  here  a  liturgy,  and  there  extempore  prayer  5  in  the 
tDorntng»  universal  redemption;  and  in  theaflemoon  the  repro- 
tetion  of  a  part :  a  variorum  edition  of  the  Bible  with  pulpit 
|)otes«  by  Catholics  apd  Protestants,  Calvinists  and  Armt« 
nians,  TriDitarians  and  Sopinians>  Independents^  Methodists, 
jE^uakers,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Happy,  truly  happy,  were  the  people 
that  should  be  in  such  a  case  ^ ! 

In  the  following  year  (1629)  we  find  the  commtilee  fiir 
feligion,  with  their  wonted  furiousness  of  invective,  blending 
^minianism  and  Popery  together,  with  the  view  of  casting 
Reproach  on  the  former.  Cromwell,  at  that  time  a  youth  of 
Do  consideration,  accused  Neala,  the  Bishop  of  Whichester, 
of  giving  countenance  to  Arminlan  and  Popish  doctrines;  and 
the  Commons,  in  treating  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  re« 
jcfcted  the  interpretation  given  by  Jesuits  and  Arminians« 
'Though  the  mere  anti-calyinistic  nature  of  the  opinions  com« 
plained  f>f,  wpuld  have  excited  the  keenest  violence  of  the 
puritanical  body ;  their  being  considered  as  the  indications  of 
Tory  and  high  church  principles,  was  perhaps  the  chief  cause 
of  their  being  assailed  so  inveterately  in  parliament.  Words 
are  the  arbitrary  signs  and .  expressions  of  ideas :  and  hence 
their  meaning  is  exceedingly  fluctuating,  as  the  ideas  attached 
to  them  by  men  in  different  ages  and  under  ^U&rent  circum- 
stances,  are  continually  var3ring :  nor  would  it  be  safe  at  aoy 
time  to  interpret  and  define  a  word,  ezcla8iyely>  from  its 
etyniology;  sinqe  men  by  tacit  compact  may  give  it  what 
sense  they  will.  A  pound  denotes  a  yeiy  different  sum  from 
that  which  it  originally  denominated.   .The  term  Arminlaa, 

*  Let  any  man  read  the  account  of  diversities  in  regard  to  the  Sacra- 
ment, detailed  in  Strypc's  Life  of  Parker,  p.  152,  and  he  will  there  per* 
itifc  thc'charms  of  unlfotmity. 
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and  with  Puritans^  in  preaching.  At  this  time 
there  were  in  England  9284  livings,  of  whicji 
3845  were  either  appropriated  to  cathedrals  and 
•colleges,  or  impropriated  in  lay  hands.  A  largje 
subscription  was  raised,  and  vested  in  feoffees^  for 
buying  these  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  clergy.  At 
first  the  feoffees  proceeded  hopefully,  recovering 
only  the  lay  impropriations,  which  they  obtained 
at  twelve  years'  purchase.  But  Laud  soon  becanae 
jealous  of  their  patronage  and  suspicious  of  their 
design :  and,  indeed,  he  well  might ;  for  they  were 
a  club  of  non-conformists,  who,  instead  of  applyii^ 
the  impropriations  they  procured  to  enrich  the 
poor  livings  ^o  which  they  belonged,  divided  their 
revenues  into  salaries  of  40/.  and  50/.  for  the  sup- 
port of  lectureships  in  market-towns,  where  novelty 
is  peculiarly  in  request,  as  such  places  are  usu^y 
distinguished  by  an  excess  of  leisure  without  a  pro-^ 
per  counterbalance  of  knowledge.    To  these  si- 


in  the  reign  of  Charles^  expressed  an  advocate  of  passive  obe« 
dience^  and  a  high-churchman^  as .  well  as  an  anti-calTiniatic 
interpreter  of  the  Articles ;  while  Puritans  were  regarded^  m% 
merdj  as  serioos  characters^  but  as  the  enemies  of  oereax)- 
tties  and  of  the  hierarchy;  the  believers  in  Calvinistic  dectots, 
and  those  who  panted  after  an  undefined  and  anrtetravagaat 
civil  liberty.  These  characters^  it  is  true>  were  fireqaenti/ 
Ibund  in  combination  3  yet  Calvlnists  were  not  wanting*  ifbo 
were  warmly  attached  to  the  discipline,  of  the  estabUalr^ 
charch ;  nor  Arminians^  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
As  to  the  alleged  conjui^ct;ion  of  Arminianism  and  Popety^i^ 
wBs,  in  every  instance^  and  especially  in  those  of  Charlei  apd 
lidudj  an  odious  and  baseless  slander. 
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tdations  non-<X)nfonnists  only  were  '  preferred ; 
wHo  would  naturally  in  each  parish  excite  a  pre^ 
judice  against  the  regular  clergy,  if  (however  ge- 
nerally worthy  and  zealous)  at  all  difTering  from 
them  in  doctrinal  opinions.  It  was  the  worst 
feature  in  this  system  of  puritanical  patronage, 
that  the  lecturers  were  entirely  dependent  on 
the  feoffees;  being  liable  to  removal  annually, 
if  they  afforded  the  slightest  displeasure.  When 
this  was  represented  to  Charles,  he  wisely  re- 
plied, ''  It  is  an  abuse ;  I  will  not  have  the  clergy 
fettered  with  lay  dependencies."  Laud,  too,  wrote 
^  his  Diary,  and  not  without  reason,  that  this  estar 
^ithment  was  the  main  instrument  of  the  Puritans 
in  their  design  to  undo  the  church.  A  prosecu- 
tion was  accordingly  instituted  against  the  feoffees; 
l)ut  as  they  were  found  to  have  acted  honourably^ 
and  to  be  considerably  out  of  pocket,  it  was  dr<^ 
ped  through  apprehension  of  popular  odium.  In 
1632,  only  thirteen  impropriations  had  been  bought 
lip  for  5000/.  or  6OOO/.:  the  confederacy  was  then 
broken^  and  the  capital,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  very 
dishonourably  confiscated  to  the  royal  use.  For 
^is  alienation  necessity  itself  could  hardly  supply 
a  plea. 

That  Charles  and  Laud  entertained  a  jealousy 
against  all  lecturers,  appeared  further  in  the  in- 
atnictions  given  this  year  to  the  bishops;  and  with 
what  justice,  the  character  given  of  these  de« 
daimers  by  their  advocate  Neale,  will,  perhaps. 
Sufficiently  evince.    ^*  Thejf  were  chiefly  Puritans, 
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who^  not  satisfied  with  full  conformity,  so  as  t9 
undertake  a  regular  cure  of  souls,  preached  in  the 
afternoon,  being  chosen  by  the  people.  They  were 
strict  CalvinistSj,  hostile  to  ceremonies,  &c.'*  * 

It  further  appears,  that  the  lectureships  were  of 
three  descriptions  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
which  was  the  most  objectionable.  The  first  were 
those  superinduced  into  another  minister's  'cure, 
who  would  wean  from  their  regular  pastor  the  afr 
fections  of  his  people ;  the  second  were  teripe4  comr 

ft 

^  As  a  specimen  of  the  devotions,  instniciions,  and  generd 
spirit  of  these  lecturers,  we  find  one  of  them,  Bernard,  pray- 
ing, in  St.  Sepulchre's,  London,  that  the  eyes  of  the  Qaeea 
might  be  opened  to  see  Christ,  whom  she  had  wounded  hf 
her  infidelity,  superstition,  and  idolatry  f.  Chauncey  declaxe4 
that  there  was  much  Atheism  and  Popery,  Arminianiam  pai 
heresy,  crept  into  the  churph  3  and  Smart  inveighed  against 
pictures  from  the  text,  '*  I  hate  those  that  love  superstitiocB 
Ttnities."  One  preacher  affirmed  that  the  Gospel  stood  on  t][>- 

toe,  and  was  departing  to  New  England ;  and  another,  ihf/t. 

I, 

the  night  was  certainly  approaching,  since  the  bhadowg  wese 
longer  than  the  substance,  and  ceremonies  mor^  in  (orce.  thaa 
godliness.  Some  had  preached  against  windows  of  stained 
glass  in  churches,  and  others,  by  a  gross  outrage,  had  broken 
them  with  staves.  From  the  whole  body  of  gifted  speakeri, 
the  regular  clergy,  who  confined  themselves  to  the  Liturgy  ai^ 
homilies,  were  honoured  with  the  title  of  Dumb-dog^  Sucli 
were,their  indecencies,  in  short,  that  Neale  iiim^elf,  their  bis« 
lorian,  or  rather  th^ir  advocate,  is  compelled  to  give  them  up,, 
by  acknowledging  the  zeal  of  some  to  have  been  indiscreet 
Such  a  concession  from  such  a  writer,  speaks  much  more  thaa 
the  literal  mea^ng  oi^the  words. 

f  Hume>  Charles  L  -    ^ 
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bination  lectureships^  from  atl  agreeknent  among 
oertain  ministers  to  preach  in  a  market-^town ;  pro- 
daciDgthe  same  effect  with  the  former,  and  inspiring 
a  passion  for  endless  novelty:  while  the  insignificant 
title  of  running  lectures  w^  given  to  the  last^  in 
allusion  to  the  compact  among  the  hearers  to  as<- 
aemble  at  a  particular  church,  and  after  service  to 
meet  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  party,  where  they 
explained  and  discussed  the  sermon^  with  other 
theological  topics ;  and  after  running  out  in  an 
abuse  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church, 
appointed  another  parish  for  the  next  meeting. 
The  running  lecture  sometimes,  also,  referred  to 
the  preacher,  who  made  the  tour  of  a  district, 
diving  like  a  sea-bird^  and  reappearing  in  a  d\f* 
ttrent  place,  but  announcing  from  each  pulpit, 
where  he  was  next  to  be  found.  We  cannot  be 
surprised  that  such  preaching-mad  irregularities 
should  awaken  the  vigilance,  and  excite  the  suspi- 
cion, of  those  who  presided  over  the  church.  Yet 
at  :inust  be  owned,  that  several  of  the  bishops  car- 
Tied  their  opposition  to  unwarrantable  lengths; 
"permitting  no  sermon  whatever  to  be.  preached  on 
fionday  afternoons,  and  suppressing,  in  some  places, 
even  explanations  of  the  Catechism  *. 

*  In  the  preceding  paragraph  some  facts  are  mentioned  in 
^advance.  *'  This  year/'  says  Fuller,  '^  was  distinguished  t»y 
a  controversy  betwi&t  Nicholas  Smith,  a  regular,  and  Richard 
Smith,  Bishop  of  Chalcedon ;  the  hammer  of  one  smith  dash* 
ing  against  another.*'  Thus  the  Catholics  were  not  more  In 
iiarnaony  than  the  Protestants. 


VIII.  l630.  In  parliament^  the  G>minoii8  were^ 
as  osual^  much  more  indtned  to  dtsciiss  tfaedo^ 
l^ad  points,  and  to  preaeDt  aocusatiom  ^gauurt 
the  existing  state  of  religioOj  than  to  fulfil  the 
pnrpose  of  their  being  called  together,  by  makif^ 
grants  of  money  to  the  Crown.  Such. being  their 
temper,  the  King  speedily  disaolred  them,  and 
imprisoned  several  of  their  leading  members :  re* 
solving,  that,  since  bis  parliament  only  clo^^ed  the 
wheels  of  government,  when  convened  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  them  with  oil,  he  would  coo* 
duct  the  machine,  so  long  as  should  be  practicaU^ 
independently  of  such  pretended  assistance. 

IX.  As  the  venerable  ceremonies,  approved  of 
by  the  early  reformers,  were  now  treated  with 
general  disrespect.  Laud  determined,  not  only  to 
retain  them,  but  to  draw  a  stronger  line  betweea 
the  church  and  the  complainants,  by  intrododn^ 
every  where  scriptural  paintings,  as  aitar-pieoes, 
and  increasing  the  solemnity  of  public  wordiip« 
Hence  discontent  obtained  a  new  ground  of  qae^ 
rulousness ;  and  the  suspicious  deemed  thiemi^ 
aelves  amply  justified  in  their  belief,  that  Poperf 
was  about  to  be  reintroduced.  That  thia  snrnoae 
was  unjust,  with  reference  to  Laud,  appears  from 
his  having  replied  to  the  offer  of  a  cardinaPs  hat^ 
at  this  time  made  to  him  by  the  Pope,  that 
*^  something  dwelt  within  him  which  would  not 
suffer  his  compliance,  till  Rome  should  be  difierent 
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from  what  it  then  was."  Nevertheless,  feocaait 
he  demanded  a  re^)ect  for  the  sacerdotal  charait4 
ter^  oaeted  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  early 
toondls^  and  considered  ceremonies  as  usefol  in 
proanoting  devotion^  the  most  sarcastic  reflections 
were  cast  upon  him  by  his  enemies.  A  daugbtet 
of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  having  embraced  thm 
Catholic  feith^  and  being  interr^ated  by  Laud  M 
to  the  reason  of  her  apostacy^  repKed^  that  she  Wat 
unwiHing  to  travel  in  a  crowd ;  and  since  his  lord^ 
ship  and  others  were  plainly  journeying  to  Rom^i 
she  had^  for  the  sake  of  convenience^  only  set  out 
a  little  before  them.  Altar-pieces  were  termed 
paintings  over  the  face  of  the  old  whore  of  Bb* 
bylon ;  and  Laud  obtained  the  name  of  Master  ot 
Cleremonies.  His  scrupulous  attention  in  these 
matters  was  ridiculous  enough ;  as  appears  from 
the  pompous  re-opening  of  the  church  of  St.  Ca« 
therine  Cree,  in  Londoii^  which  Hiime  and  Neide 
have  mmntely  described.  Some  regard,  howevett 
|o  the  internal  decoration  of  churches  was  requi-^ 
tite^  as  the  negligence  of  Abbot  had  suffered  many 
to  fell  out  of  repair^  and  even  to  be  grossly  pro« 
Ibned. 

X.  Amongst  other  regulations  respecting  cere« 
tnonies.  Laud  directed  the  removal  of  communion^ 
tobies  from  the  middle  of  each  church  to  the 
eastern  end  of  the  chancel^  where  they  were  led 
io  by  a  step  or  two  of  ascent,  and  stood  surround^ 
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ed  with  a  railing.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
the  Puritans  were  warm  admirers  of  the  Presby- 
terian forms^  by  which  ceremonies  were  altogether 
exploded^  and  the  blessed  sacrament  received  ia 
the  familiar  attitude  in  which  people  dine  and  sup, 
candour  will,  perhaps,  indulge  the  zealous  fears 
of  the  prelate,  lest  the  most  important  and  solemn 
of  all  ordinances  should  be  profaned ;  and  lest,  by 
making  any  concessions  to  the  religious  malcon- 
tents, he  should  occasion  the  downfal  of  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  establishment. 

Trivial,  however,  as  this  substitution  may  ap* 
pear,  it  excited  the  most  violent  ferment  through* 
out  the  country :  and  a  few  years  afterwards,  when 
it  was  more  generally  insisted  on,  books  were 
written  iti  condemnation  and  defence  of  it,  with 
all  the  animosity  which  would  distinguish  a  con* 
trovcrsy  on  the  most  important  doctrine  of  reli* 
gion.  The  table,  as  it  now  stood,  was  termed  an 
altar :  and  as  the  minister  who  officiated  retained 
the  name  of  priest,  the  ordinance  was  conceived 
to  imply  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  Laud,  how* 
ever,  replied  to  these  calumnies,  that  his  intention 
wan  to  ef{ect  the  more  reverend  conducting  of  the 
Mrrvicc,  by  some  distinction  between  a  con^mon 
table,  and  that  of  the  Lord.  The  ascent  on  which 
the  priest  stood  gave  honour  to  whom  honour  i$ 
dijf: ;  and  placed  the  people  in  a  more  convenient 
{Ki^ture  fur  Iicaring  his  words  and  receiving  the 
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elements.  The  removal  of  the  table  would  acs 
commodate  the  congregation  with  «mpler  8|)ace  in 
the  body  of  the  church  ;  and  to  surround  it  with 
a  railing,  was  to  fence  it  from  common  business 
jsitid  profanation.  It  was  further  meet  for  the  uni- 
formity of  discipline,  that  the  parish-chtirrhes 
should  imitate  the  custom,  which  had  ever  pre- 
vailed in  all  the  old  cathedrals  ^. 

Another  custom  introduced  at  the  same  time  by 
Laud,  was  that  of  bowing  to  the  altar  on  entering 
fttid  leaving  the  church.     This>   too,   was  con- 
ceived to  refer  to  the  real  presence ;  but  JBishop 
Morton  observed,  that)  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
Txiw  even  when  the  eucharist  is  not  present,  it  is 
to  tfae  Lord  of  the  table,  and  not  the  table  of  the 
I^prd^  that  we  pay  our  decent  reverence*     The 
idtor  of  Canterbury  was  furnished  and  consecrated 

♦  Bishop  Williams,  in  bis  book,  ehtitled.  The  Holy  Table^ 

^ame  and  Thing,  stood  forth  as  the  chief  opponent  of  ihis  niea- 

Mre.     He  was  answered  iti  a  learned  treatise  by  Dr.  Heylln. 

Xdrd  Clarendon  allbws  that  '' Laiid  prosecnted  this  afl^ir  more 

jMisikmately  than  was  fit  for  the  season ;  and  had  prejudice 

against  those,  who  out  of  fear  or  foresight^  or  not  understand* 

Si\g  the  things  had  not  the  same  warmth  to  promote  it :  so 

that,  from  that  unimportant  subject,  proceeded  a  schism  dihong 

the  bishops  themselves,  and  a  great  deal  of  oncbdritablenesa 

in  the  learned  and  moderate  clergy,  to  one  anothef/'    Oo  the 

other  band,  hoWeven  the  treatment  of  the:.Ptiritan$  on  this 

QOCMioib  led  them  into  highly  intemperate  conduct  towards 

the  establishment.    See  Hacket^s  Life  of  Williams. 

TOL.  II.  L 
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after  a  model  given  by  Bishop  Andrews^  in  a  man* 
ner  unquestionably  too  Romish  ** 

These  changes  occasioned  much  animo8ity# 
Some  considered  gestures  as  the  suburbs  of  supers 
stition;  others  thought  tliat  *^  the  moiety  of  raaoi 
yea,  all  of  him  that  is  visible,  should  not  be  ex- 
empted from  God's  service,  unless  a  writ  of  ease 
could  be  produced  from  Scripture.*'  Both  parties^ 
in  a  word^  sacrificed  their  mutual  charity  on  the 
altar  in  disputing  where  it  should  stand. 

Some  tin>e  afterwards  a  few  alterations  were 
made  in  the  Liturgy,  which,  trifling  as  they  were^ 
fomented  the  discontents,  and  increased  theda* 
mours  of  the  Puritans.  The  passage,  **  In  the 
name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,"  bad  been 
now  translated,  ^'  At  the  name  of  Jesus'*— a  change 
complained  of  as  part  of  the  Popish  system.  Laed 
maintained,  in  his  general  answer  to  the  objectors, 
that  AT  the  name  of  Jesus  was  no  innovation^ 
since  it  was  found  in  the  liturgy  of  Genera,  print* 
ed  in  1567.     He  added,  that  bowing  to  the  altar 

■  I    I  I  ■     Tl  '  ■       ■  "  ■         ■  I  <i  ■ m      I  I   ■    'mammu^^^m^^ 

*  Davenaot^  Bbhop  of  Salisbury,  was  at  this  time  brofq^t 
into  trouble  for  preaching  the  doctrine  of  predestinatioii ;  not 
that  his  opinions  were  deemed  objectionable^  bnt  that  the  Kin^ 
had  forbidden  sQcb  questions  to  be  touched  at  all.  Sav^Bint 
had  deelar^  lor  msiyersal  redemption  at  Dortj  and  the  cognU 
zance  taken  -of  bis  sermon,  dtows  the  impartiality  as  well  m$ 
the  prudence  of  the  King  and  Laud,  in  wishing  neither  Cd« 
vinists  nor  Arminians  to  discuss  sd  delicate  a  question  befoflii 
the  people,  ;. "  • 
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bould  not  be  idolatrous,  since  neither  ElilAbeth 
nor  James  had  Forbidden  it ;  and  since  the  action 
itiight  be  justified  from  Ptalni  xcv;  6 :  that  only 
ignonince  dduld  imdgind  th^  i^emoval  of  corhmu* 
nion-labfes  Id  the  east  ehd  6f  the  church,  where 
Elizabeth  intended  they  should  standi  ds  savour* 
ing  at  all  bf  Popery ;  atid  that  he  had  no  in<^ 
tentioh  to  altdr  the  fbrttis  <5f  the  thuiiih,  but  de- 
sired to  brihg  it  back  to  its  standard  at  the  first 
refoni^atidn;  Although  an  advocate  fof  the  divine 
right  bf  bijlhd]ps,  he  &dknbWledged  their  8ubj( 
i\6n  to  thb  rc^l  pbviet ;  tod  stated  that  tbe 
changed  iii  the  cblle^c'ts  atld  prayet*s  hdd  b^en  madiA 
binder  thb  itorictrbn  of  the  Kinjg  himself,  who  had 
only  feltln-ed  the  prelates  with  a  proviso,  that  noi 
tbitig  shodld  be  innovated  contrary  to  ishurch  doesk 
trine  atfd  df^fplitfti'; 

XI.  1631.  In  Otford,  toMe  I^uritan  preacher*) 
Whb  obtained  access  to  the  iit^iversity  pulpit,  Ht^ 
tack^  thb  establiilhed  order  of  things^  from  the 
text*;,  Ifbtnb;  tiv.  4,  *<  Let  ns  thake  a  cajitdin,  and 
Return  into  Eg)'pt;''  and  1  Kings,  xii.  a,  &c.  By 
the  influence  of  Laud,  at  that  time  chanc5ellor^ 
tbeae  d^lei^s  in  Egyptian  wisdom  w6re  i^xpelled. 

If  this  mitiUlui^  excited  the  disgust  of  their  party^ 
they  took  still  further  ofFenbe  it  the  dubscriptiotl 
Which  Laud  establishi^d  foi^  repairing  and  rebuild^ 
ing  St.  Faurs ;  seeing  Popish  superstitidn  etlcfi  in 
kn  oriianient  to  the  itietropdli^. 

XII.  l6a3.  But  the  Aoti-conformisii  hbd  most 
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/ 
i^asbn  for  boding  ill  to  their  cairse,  in  conseqnenoe 

of  the  promotion  of  Laud  to  the  primacy^  left  va* 
cant  by  the  d^ath  pf  Abbot.  This  latter  prelal^ 
has  been  extolled  by  Puritan  writers  as  piouSy 
learned,  hospitable^  and  moderate:  but  Lord  Cla* 
rendon  pronounces  him  to  have  been  morose,  Cal- 
yiriistic,  ignorant  of  the  interests^  of  the  churchy 
and  only  religibus  in  reviling  Popery.  The  truth 
lies  between  these  two  extremes  of  prejudice* 
Abbot  wa$  unquestionably  too  remiss  in  his  ex** 
action  of  conformity  to  the  articles  and  canoni^ 
To  indulge  irregularities  afibrds  a  show  of  a  liberal 
mind  ;  but  where  does  such  latitude  reach  its  de- 
terminate limit  ?  If  two  docjirines,  two  modes  of 
worships  are  permitted^  wherefore  not  twa^  huor 
dred  ?  A  church  must  necessarily  possess  the  es* 
ternal  sign  of  a  church:  uniformity  in  religioui 
pbservanoes.  Destitute  of  this,  it.  is  a  inedley  oj 
discordant  ingredients,  to  which  it  were.  ridicttloCn^ 
torapply  any  t^rm  indicating  unity.  ^  Abbot  se^ 
cretly  favoured  the  malcontentSj  who,  coming/ 
him  by:  candlelight,  received  the  name  of  Nice— — ^ 
demites*. 

XIIL  No;  sooner  was  Laud  enthroned  onrth^^  J 
metropolitan  chair,  than  he  set  himself  to 
the-grand  error  of  his  predecessor,  a  want  of  di 
regard  for  the  church  as  an  establishment.  *' 
jiieant,r '  says-  I^rd  Clarendon,  ^'  that  the  discr 
pline  of  the  church  should  be  felt  as  well  as  spofc«^^fl 
pf  J -and  was  called  a  Papist  only  from^his  enmi*^/ 
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ta  Calvin.'"  He  resolyjed  to  support  tKe^hjerarchy; 

which  he  saw  endangered  by  exterclhkiassauitSi  and 

cither  bdtrayed'  or  careiefisly  defended  by  llie.Pu- 

rkans  henealh  the  sliadow  of  its  protection  • .  Witb 

4his  view,  he  atloncie  discharged  an  office  of  prii' 

'  yate  friendship,  arid  performed  an  essential'  service 

to  the  church,  in  promoting  to  the  see  of  London^ 

Juxori,(ihis  feilow-qcvU^ian,  a  man  of  soundi  utii 

d^tanding,  InprighLpriitcfples,  and  mild 'disposr*- 

•fion^.  but  Dbnoxiouis  to  theSPuritensiaa  being  fond 

of/profane  iield- sports;.     As  the  Baritaa  lectureits 

fwJBFmedithEoi^boiH^the.ikingdom,'  and:  as  many 

iiftbe  gdntcy  entertained  irr^ular  chaplains,  who 

in  thcii*  private  performance  of  the  English  Servian, 

violated  the  discipline-  of  the  ctiurch  :  to  remove 

these  grievances,  it  was  now  directed^  that  the 

^caiions  relating  to  ordination  should  be  sdrictiy  ea- 

forced.     These  provided  that^no  person  should  be 

admitted  to  holy  orders,  wiithout  a  title 'afforded  by 

a  benefice  or  curacy,  exciepf  when  ordained  upop 

biB  fellowship ;  or  liviug  at  hifTown  charges  in  either 

univermty;  or  a  maiter  of  arts  ofjfive  J^ears'  standi 

mg  ;  or  unless  theor^l^iningbishop  undertook  to 

J-provide  for  him.    Tlieseregdatioiwiiavecver  sinde 

fbeenifobnd  Ibeneficiai,;  ui'pFeventiitgKtht'inilux  of 

::jreverend "loungers  .pndcassocked. ramblers  into  the 

church;  in  souring  for  the  inferior  cl^rgy^  an  ade- 

qpi|Ltei  xpaiQ)£naQC^,;  fif^  in  su^jepting  tOithe  bi- 

""  ^h9p*s  CQgiiiMnoeieac;h  minister  ^within  his  diocese^ 


the4wt  pledge  for  uniformity  ai^d  regularity  in  thf 
public  service  f. 

XIV.  |t  was  Laud^  attachment  to  the  disdf 
pline  of  the  chufch,  which  pccasioned  the  senK 
riti^s  inflicted  on  Prynne ;  for  though,,  when  in« 
dieted  in  the  Star-chamber  foi;:  his  Histrio-mastyz^ 
in  which  plays^  music,  danqng,  festivals,  an4 
Christmas  merryrmakings  were  condemned,  he  wa| 
accused  as  a  libeller  of  the  |Cing  atid  Queen,  who 
were  attached  to  such  diversion; ;  his  ehief  oiS> 
fence  was  that  of  interspersing  these  iilvectivici 
with  an  abuse  of  the  hierardiy^  the  ceremoniea, 
the  innovations  in  religious  worship,  and,  chiefly, 
f  ^  the  bellowing  of  a  tenor  like  o^ eq,  tlie  barking 
of  a  counterpoint  like  a  dog-kennel^  and  the  grunt* 
ing  of  bass  like  hogs."  After  the  Earl  of  Dorset 
had  reviled  him  as  ^^  pmniun^  malprum  nequissi- 
mus,'*  he  w^s  condemned  to  stand  in  the  ptUory;^ 
and  to  he  imprisoned  during  life.  It  was  as  cham- 
pion of  the  {^uritana  that  he  experienced  so  hard  a 
sentence^  which  only  excited  him  to  new  provo- 
cations. In  1637,  for  a  ffei^  libel,  entitled, 
*•  The  Nev^s  from  Ipswich/*  in  which  he  termed 
the  Archbishop,  arci^-agent  for  the  devil,  and 
the  pther  pri^lates,  Lpciferian  Lord  Bishops,  he 
at  length  ipet  with  a  ^eyerer  pqni$hment^  having 

*  In  the  dlfferenjt  rppoxU  m^de  }ff  load,  f^terning  thq 
state  of  his  province^  the  prevdefite  of  lectaiers,  tod  the  mi- 
serable subsistence  of  poof  licani,  were  CQista|)t  8ob)pet9  oJT 
fomphint. 
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,the  remainder  of  his  ears  aawed  ofFat  Westminster^ 
and  being  branded  on  the  cheeks  with  the  letters 
S.  L.  to  signify,  slamlerous  libeller  ^. 

XV.  About  the  same  timet  a  similar  punish'^' 
Qient  was  inflicted  on  two  other  Puritans,  Bur« 
;  ton,  a  divine,  and  Bastwickt,  a  physician.  Burton 
;had  rather  taken  *'  a  snap  than  a  meal**  of  leam- 
-ing;  and  was  soured  by  disappointment  in:  hts 
'  hopes  of  becoming  clerk  of  the  closet.  He  wds 
.rector  of  St.  Matthew's,  Friday  Street,  in  London, 
Jivhere  his  sercnon,  the  libel,  was  ingeniously  tor- 
,tured  from  the  text,  "  My  Son,  fear  thou  the 
X/>rd  and  the  King ;  and  meddle  not  with  them 
.that  are  given  to  change.**  Lord  Clarendon  tern^ 
Pastwicke,  a  half-witted,  crack-braineid  fdlow, 
alike  unknowi)  to  the  universities,  arid  Ui  the  CQl^ 
Jege  of  "physicians.  His  book  was  entitle,  Fla- 
gellum  Pontificis  ;  but^  being  written  in  LAtin»  its 
^buse  wajs  not  so  wid^- spreading,  as  if,  like  Rab* 
shakeh,  he  had  railed  in  the  :vu1gar  tongue»  These 
incorrigible  men,  with  inveterate  malice,  uttered 
inflammatory  speeches  during  their  puhjshmentf 
Together  with  Prynne  they  w^ere  severally  banished 
to  the  islands  of  Scilly,  Jersey,  and  Guernsey,  whfer? 
they  continued  in  disgrace  till  liberated  by  the 
JjOQg  Parliament. 

(   ^  On  PryDoe*8  return  to  tbe  Tower  by  water,  he  compo^d- 
}JB»  IbUowing  (iiatieh,  in  alltlsion  tp  bis  brand : 

StigDQata  ipaxUlU  referfBOft^insigoia  Lavdi% 
ExuUao$  T^mto,  vicf^s  grata  pdo, 
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XVL    1634.   That  general  uniformity  is  de. 

wrable  in  a  church,  \vk  the  pole*6tar  of  Laud's 

policy.     In  the  convocation  of  Dublin,  held  in  the 

year  16 1*5,  a  body  of  strongly  Calvinistic  artides, 

drawn  up  by  'Archbishop  Usher  for  the'church  of 

Ireland,  had  been  stamped  with  the  approbation  of 

the  bisKops  and  clergy  ;    but  they  were  at  this 

tiine  superseded  by  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  sent 

from  England,  which  still  regulate  the  faith  of  the 

.united  churches*.     Uniformity  was  also  pressed 

upon  the  Dutch  church  in  London  :  but  the  at^ 

tempt  to  impose  the  English  LAturgy  on  Scotland^ 

in  the  year  l638,  produced  a  renewal  of  the  cele* 

brated  covenant,  which  led,  among  other  ditesters, 

to  the  abolition  of  episcopacy  as  the  established 

religion  in  that  part  of  the  realm  -f-. 

XVII.  The  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  in  the 
MTCStcrn  circuit,  by  revels^  church-ales,  bid-ales, 
and  clerk-ales,  having  been  complained  of  as  a 
nuisance  and  offence  to  two  of  the  judges,  they 

*  I^iul  this  year  had  prompted  the  King  to  rettoie  to  Ire^ 
liiwt  ihr  iiDpropriations  which  belonged  to  the  Crowp.    Pot« 
*!lily,  thif  measure  may  have  contributed  to  bring  about  tb 
fcrrprniicc  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

^  To  milarge  on  these  subjects  belopgs  not  to  our  plaOf 
Fnilni'  was  afraid  lest  his  fingers  should  bp .  frost-bitteo« 
wr  Jin;;  of  that  cold  country. 

As  the  wur  with  Scotland  was  not  upaptlj  termed,  a  BeBniBg=^ 
e(/itiMi)Ml<*,  the  sum  of  three  shillings  and  ten  pence  in 
\,*i'*ti  1  wa4  contributed  by  the  clergy  towards  its  gapport, 
'/tt'iiuf.^  Uf  the  yaluations  qf  th^tt  Itviogs  in  the  king's  bpok. 


i 
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issued  an  order  for  the  suppression  of  these  scenes 
of  riot,  and  occasions  of  seduction ;  directing  that 
U  should  be  published,  three  Sundays  in  each  year, 
by  all  the  parish  ministers,  several  of  whom  were 
punished  for  disobedience  to  the  mandate.  For 
this  arrogant  assumption  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion, these  judges  were  summoned  before  the 
council,  where  they  alleged,  in  their  defence,  the 
unanimous  request  of  the  justices,  strengthenied  by 
several  precedents  in  the  late  and  present  reigns. 
Their  pretences,  however,  proved  of  no  avail: 
they  received  a  severe  reprimand,  and  were  direct* 
ei  tb  tescind  their  order  at  the  next  assizes, 
'  Iki  the  mean  time,  many  of  the  clergy  in  Bath 
and  Wells,  having  been  consulted,  delivered  their 
t>piQion  in  favour  of  these  festivities ;  as  drawing 
fiifnds  together,  reconciling  enemies,  and  refrfesh^i* 
ing  the  labouring  poor.  The  churches  were  al- 
ways  fullest  oti  these  occasions.  Revel-days  were 
the  feast  of  the  dedication,  and,  happening  on  the 
Sabbath  before  or  after  the  day  of  the  saint,  pre- 
vented tippling  on  the  week-days.  The  churd)-ales 
were  pastimes  after  the  service,  which  introduced 
benevolence  of  much  use  to  the  church:  the  cleA.'- 
ales  were  attended  with  charitable  subscriptions  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  parish- derk  ;  and  the  bicU 
iles,  for  re-establishing  the  fortunes  of  a  poor  de^ 
cayed  labourer  or  tradesman,  by  the  alms  of  a 
Sunday  feast. 

XVIII.  In  consequence  of  these  representations 
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Ijaud  persuaded  Charles  to  revive  the  proclamatieii 
of  161 8^  fpr  enpQpragipg  recreations  oi>  the  Lord*i( 
pay,  provided  the  people  had  first  presented  their 
duty  to  God,  find  continued  ip  obedienpQ  tQ  thi^ 
laws  *•  Man,  in  his  lapsed  condition,  requires  n 
curb)  rather  than  a  loose  r^in:  hence  a  censure.must 
pgain  be  passed  on  the  Book  of  Sports,  since,  to 
lead  to  the  extreme  border  of  indulgencey  is  to  pror 
yoke  transgression  of  the  line.  A  small  portipn 
of  the  evening  in  the  labourer's  Sabbath,;  might 
innocently  be  withdra\vn.frpin  purposes  pi^rely  r0-r 
ligious;  and  the  Puritans  piay  hay^  prescribed  an 
extravagant  and  tunr^^sppab)e  austerity ;  but:  the 
pernicjops  consequence  of  the  procl^matiQa  of 
sports  was  nat  to  encourage  a  grave  and!<?altn  re* 
Jaxatiqn,  j^ut  to  stamp  with  the  sanction  of  legitir 
jmate  authprity,  the  balls,  masquerades,  and  prtr 
yate  theatricals  of  the  court ;  ^d  th^  riots,  mprr 
Tice-dancesij  May-garn.es^  cpd^gellir^gs,  wrestlings, 
* 

♦  White,  bishop  of  Eljr,  apd  Dr.  Heylin,  wrote  treatises  19 
'defence  of  the  Book  of  Sports  3  but  even  Collier  justly  think^ 
'that  they  admitted  of  top  much  liberty. 

As  several  battles  in  the  civil  wars  were  after ward$  fbugh^ 
on  the  Lord's  Day>  many  deemed  the  fosses  sustained  by  th^ 
King  a  punishment  for  the  Book  of  Sports.  '[]('o  this  it  wa^ 
repHed,  that,  f'as  every  c^ay  in  the  w^ek  is  be-rubricked  with 
English  blood,  som«  must  needs  fall  on  Sunday/*  But  excesr 
idve  strictness  is  as  likely  to  transgress  the  bounds  of  reason  i^ 
immoderate  indulgence.  Tbe  Tranjicendants  afterwards  ofa^ 
served  the  Sabbath  without  any  peculiar  solemnity,  by  pfetejjj^ 
jng  to  ^leep  tytry  d^y  alik^. 


\ 
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find  wakes  *  of  a  licentioos  peasantry.  To  provide 
that  thi$  .declaratiop  should  be  published  in  the  parr 
rish-churches,  was  a  task  imposed  upon  the  bi- 
shops ;  and  the  s^ven  following  years  exhibited  a 
aeries  of  susptsnsioqs  apd  deprivations  w  the  tfigh 
Pommission  Cpurt,  syst^n^  by  many  pious  and 
conscientious  clergyrqen,  ^hose  minds  revolted,  as 
they  well  might,  at  the  idea  of  being  thus  pom* 
pelled  to  sanctify  profanation,  ^qd  to  \)\ow  9lou4 
fhe  trumpet  of  riot  and  intemperance  ^^ 

XIX.  In  thp  existing  irritation  of  the  public 
piind,  thie  slightest  grievances  were  aggravated 
}nto  seripps  injuries.  The  Archbishop,  in  his  atv 
tachmentto  the  ecclesiastical  order,  highly  offend* 
fid  the  lawyers,  by  drawing  into  the  spiritual  courts 
puch  of  the  business  pf  'VV'estminster  Hall;  as  well 
^  by  obtaining  frpm  (he  King  an  order,  that  one 
half  of  the  Masters  in  Chancery  should  be  civilians. 
Unpopularity  was  likewise  incurred,  though  with 
H^ss  reason^  by  peroiission  given  to  the  bishops  to 

•  «f  Wakei ,  or  wa^chings ;  but  somewhat  different/'  sgyg 
FaUerj   "  from  the  watching  taught  and  practised  by  oa|: 

f  Some  ministers  threw  the  reading  of  the  proclamation  oo 
their  curates ;  and  many  read  the  fourth  commandment  im- 
xnediately  after  it.  But  if  the  Puritans  erred  on  the  side  of 
fltrictness^  their  adversaries  were  undoubtedly  too  remiss.  "A. 
|rage  against  Popery/'  says  the  civil  historian  of  England,  "a' id 
^feroting  the  festival  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  most  melancholy 
Indolence— (indolence !  is  it  not  a  day  of  rest  from  labour?)-^ 
^as  tlie  characteristic  and  symbol  of  the  puritanical  party.*' 
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hold  courts,  in  their  own  names,  and  with  theif 
own  seals ;  and  to  administer  an  oath  of  inquiry  to 
churchwardens.  Other  causes  of  complaint  were, 
the  appointment  of  Laud  to  the  civil  office  of  com^I 
missioner  of  the  revenue,  and  of  Juxon  to  that 
of  lord  treasurer;  but,  above  all,  the  lenity 
shown  to  Papists,  whom  the  bigotry  of  the  Pu- 
titans  would  fain  have  not  indulged  in  the  qui( 
and  unofFending  enjoyment  of  their  religion  *. 

XX.  1 637 .  Bishop  Williams,  to  whom  a  grudge^' 
was  still  due  in  ponsequence  of  his  recent  op^Oi — 
sition  to  the  removal  of  communion-tabled,  war 
prosecuted  afresh  in  the  Star-chamber  on  dti  oil 
charge  of  showing  a  libellous  letter  which  h^iSEZ^ 
been  addressed  to  him  byOsbaldeston,  the  master  0^= 
Westminster  school.  Kilvart,  a  proctor  in  '.tbatfB 
Commons,  the  3ishop*s  present  accuser,  perceiving 


*  1635.  A  subscription  havipg  been  propoMd  fbs  the 

nished  ministers  of  the  Palatinate^  Laud  started  two  objectioi 

,    .     •      •      * 

to  the  letters  patent :  first,  that  they  tertiied  the  religion 
these  roiDisters  the  same  as  ours^  whereas  they  were  subla 
larians ;   and  secondly,  that  the  church  of  Rome  was  p 
ooanced  to  be  an  anti-christian  yoke ;  but,  if  so,  wl^ecea 
our  orders  ?  The  King  assented  to  the  validity  of  these  89i:iipjie8 
the  words  were  altered,  and  Laud  promoted  the  collection. 
1636.  Several  of  the  bishops,  in  the  year  following,  pu 
lished  their  primary  articles  of  visitation.    Those  of  Wren^  o: 
Norwich,  comprised  897  questions,  addressed  to  cburchwar«F«- 
densj  and  bearing  chiefly  on  the  Puritans.    Neale  pronountiigg 
fome  of  them  to  have  been  insignificant,  some  superstitions^^ 
and  some  impossible  to  be  answered  ;  but,  as  usual,  be  ^bn^ 
joios  but  a  sorry  proof  of  his  assertion. 
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the^defence  to  test  on  the  testimony  of  a  tnan  named 
Fridgepn^  contri ved  to  lay  a  natural ;  child  to  hi$ 
charge.  Williams,  however,  by  means  of  two  eyi^ 
dances,  transferred  the  bantling  to  one  Boone ;  upon 
vvhiph  Kilvart  changed  the  ground  of  accusation, 
an^  prosecuted  the  Bishop  for  suborning  witnesses^ 
Suspecting  his  judges  to  be.  unfriqndly,.  be  nofr 
attempted  to  compound, with  the  crown  for  immu- 
nity :  but  his.  overture  being  construed  as  wOk 
^vid^nce  of  his  guilt,  he  was  fined  in  8000/.  sus- 
l^nded,  and  imprisoned*'. 

.  XXL  As  the  Puritan  chaplains  entertained  in: 
Ihe  houses  of  noblemen,  obstructed  Laud's  mea«* 
aures  by  the  publication  of  pamphlets,  the  liberty 
«f  the  press  was  restrained  by  an  order  that  no 

•  "  This  sentence,"  says  Warburton  (Remarks  on  Neale** 

History),  '^  evinces  Laud*s  badness  of  heart  ^^^his  support  of 

artiitrary  power  may  have  proceeded  from  gratitude  to  hit 

master  >  and  his  enmity  to  the  Puritans^  from  his  high-church 

principles )  but  the  severities  inflicted  on  Williams,  originated 

solely  in  envy  and  revenge.'*    This  remark  will  appear  still 

tnore  just,  when  we  consider  that  the  sufferer  had  been  th9 

adviser  of  Laud's  promotion ;   that  the  ground  of  accusation 

had  been  altered  through  its  untenableness )  that  menaces  and 

•tber  low  arts  were  resorted  to;  and  that  the  servantsof  Williams 

liad  been  bribed,  by  mild  treatment,  to  Kilvart's  pleasure.  Afino 

of  10,000/.  was  imposed  on  Osbaldeston; — half  for  the  King, 

and  half  for  Laud  5  who  had  conceived  themselves  alluded  to 

a^be  "  leviathan  and  the  urchin."    This  man  was  restored 

to'hii  places  by  the  Long  Parliament : — but  in  joining  the  party 

Df  the'  King,  when  that  body  infringed  the  constitution^  h^ 

Ktianlfested  a  principle  of  integrity. 


book  shoold  be  published,  without  an  impriiA<-t 
tor,  obtained  froirt  the  Primate  or  Btshop  of  Lon-t 
don  in  the  metropoHs,  ^d  from  the  ^hAncellor  itf 
either  university.     It  was  ttni  iievt  Wretch   of^ 
power,  succe^ihg  thfe  detent  pros^utid^,  ^hieb 
impelled  the  Puritan  lait^  to  ^ithdra\)^  (o  NeW' 
England^   that  th^y  cbi^ht  escape  the  reach  ol^ 
ecclesiastical  authority.     Haselrig,   Pyhr;  HampT 
^en,  and  Cromwell,   had,  annlong  others,  lictudtly 
ettibarked;  when  a  proclamationf  issued  from  the 
Star-chamber,   directed,   that  no  layiffaM  should 
be  permitted  to  depart  from  the  kingdom,  trnlesir' 
fiirtiished  with  a  license  from  the  commissionfer  o^^ 
plantatibni^,  ahd  a  testimonial  of  his  conformitjT' 
signed  by  his  fttrish-Wihister ;  and  no  ministcr^^ 
without  testimonials  from  the  Archbishop  of  Can«^ 
terbury.     Of  this  iit-adviseci  cletention,  so  oppcP^ 
site  to  the  Spartan  principle  of  making  a  bridge=== 
Jbr  a  flying  foe^  the  court  had  speedily  too  mucl 
teason  to  r&pent.    It  wbbld  be  curious  to  specu< 
late  upon  the  probable  result  to  England,  ha< 
this  company  been  iufTere^  to  take  a  quiet  depar- 
ture;    In  this  manner  prevented  from  crossing  th( 
Atlantic^  some  of  the  malcontents  passed  over  tnb 
Holland,  where,   they  observed,  the  sun  shone^ 
equally  bright,  ahd  the  Sun  of  rightefttisncss  wai 
far  brighter*.  - 

*  It  appears  from  Laud's  Diary^  that  at  this^  time  be  wa» 
fully  aivare  of  the  inflammation  of  the  ptfblic  mind,  H» 
ineotioDft  se?eral  libels  which  had  come  t6  hit  knowtedge  f 
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^  XXIL  i638.-^While  thus  sedulously  employed 
It)  opposing  the  non-bonformists^  Laud  afibrded> 
fre9h  proofs  of  his  enmity  to  Popery^  by  procuring 
a  proclamation  foi"  calling  in  a  Catholic  worky 
entitteA  bale's  Introduction  to  a  devout  Life) 
and  by  republishing  his  celebrated  dontroversy 
with  Fisher ;  which  extorted  from  Sir  Edward 
Deering,  his  enemy,  the  tomplimeht,^ — ^*  He  has 
Biazzled  this  Jesuit ;  and  will  strike  the  Papists 
under  the  fifth  rib,  after  he  shall  have  been  dead 
and  gone :  and  then,  wherever  his  body  shall  be 
buried,  Paul's  will  be  his  monument^  and  hia 
book  his  epitaph.*' 

XXIII.  1639.  Directing  his  fhief  jealousy ^ 
however,  against  the  Scotch  covenanters  and 
English  Puritans^  the  Archbishop  was  mainly 
anituus  for  the  difTusion  of  the  Liturgy  ;  which 
was  translated  into  Greek  and  French  foi*  the  use 
of  the  island  of  Jersey*  As  the  Scots  had  now 
publicly  abolished  the  hierarchy,  which  their  de- 

one  of  which  stated  that  the  devil  had  left  him  possessor  of 
St.  Paurs  i  anothel"  placed  hU  speecli  on  the  condemnation  of 
WQlianis,  in  the  pillory ;  and  a  third  represented  the  church 
€f  Sogland  by  a  candle^  expiring  in  the  socket,  and  going  out 
in  t  snuff.    Yet  nohe  of  these  things  moved  him. 

Among  the  refugee  Puritans  was  one  Rogers,  of  Dedham  ; 
''an  awakening  preacher/*  said  Bishop  Brownrigge,  ''whose 
wild  notes  did  more  good  than  our  set  music/* — "  That  is/* 
adds  Warburton,  '*  a  mad  fanatic,  who  will  always  draw  tho 
people  after  him :  we  have  now  many  such  buUfinch^^  and 
thiur  notes  are  as  wild  as  ever*" 
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tree  had  branded  as  aniawful;  to  balance  thU 
declaration,   Laud  prevailed  on  Bishop   Hall  to 
write  bis  treatise  on  the  divine  right  of  jepisoo« 
pacy^    In  the  first  draughty  Hall  chiefly  confined 
himself  to  its  lawfulness ;  while  he  attacked  Prea*^ 
byterianism  as  not  being  the  primitive  form :  but 
the  Archbishop,  with  prompt  sagaeity,  peix^ived. 
the  advantage  to  which  the  adversaries  Would:  tunL. 
this  petition  for  the  sufferance  of  the  hierarchy;  an^ 
CD  that  account  suggested  a  variety  of  amendments^ 
the  greater  number  of  which  were  adopted  by 
author:  but  even  to  the  improved  copy,  it 
otgected  that  the  question,    whether  episcopacy^ 
were  a    distintt  order,   or  only  a  degree,    vnm 
waved ;  that  the  Pope,  a  Christian  bishop,  wa^ 
termed  Anti-christ ;  and  that  the  Sabbatarian  ri» 
gours  were  not  sufficiently  condemned^    The  pas«^ 
sages  complained  of  were  accordingly  expunged^ 
or  softened,  and  the  book  thus  cooked  up,   al& 
length  made  its   appearance  *. 

*  Cyprian  Anglic,  p.  460. — After  the  ample  consideratioiB- 
bestowed  on  this  question^  in  the  essay  prefixed  to  the  present? 
volume,  it  were  tedious  to  offer  a  complete  analysis  of  Hall'^ 
treatise.  Several  of  its  leading  features  .may  nevertheless  bc^ 
pointed  out^  principally  with  a  view  to  show  Laud*s  acutenes^ 
of  remaikf . 

f  Neale,  with  his  wonted  tflfrontery,  asserts  that  this  work  was  altered » 
b]r  Laud,  contrary  to  Hail's  inclinations;  but  be  omits  to  ttU  aswbjf. 
Htll  acquiesced  in  these  alterations,  which  were  proposed  only  in  tlu^ 
Ibnn  of  suggestions. 

This  work  was  an^weied  by  several  Presbyterian  divines,  whoac  ii 
}o>ccdf  formed  the  signature  Smectynmaos:  under  which  *mc  « 


XXiy .  1 640.  The  Parliament,  as  usual,  post* 
|)oned  the  supply  demanded  for  carrying  on  th0 

^„  ; -■  ■■•       •   ■   -: i..^ 

^The  dissertation  first  states  that  episcopacy  is  lawfiil^  ancient^ 
and  divine ;  aod  catuiot  beoT^rthrown,  where  already  establish* 
bd^  without  a  violation  of  God's  holy  ordinance.  On  this  passagi^ 
Laodobserved^  that  it  wduld  be  more  correct  and  definite,  to  terok 
episcopacy,  simply^  a  divine  institation :  he  also  disliked  this 
words,  *'  where  already  established}**  for,  since  episcopncy  had 
at  first  been  every  where  established,  the  phrase  wanted  com- 
|pa$s*  And  whereas  the  author  of  the  tract  had  affirmed  that 
episcopacy  signitied  in)parity  and  superiority  of  jurisdiction  ; 
^*  benderson'8  chair  at  Glasgow,*'  said  Laud,  "  is  higher  thaii 


Versy  wmscarne(!on  with  Biihcp  Hall,  en  tht  apostolical  institution  ofepis- 
leopacy,  and  on  the  antiqtiity  of  liturgies  iii  the  church.  Oh  thi  first  quet« 
l&ii,  the  pretatc  hais  'clearly  the'  advantage  oveir  them,  i«  their  Idea  6{ 
|)ithops  us  presidents  t}r  chairmen  of  presbyters,  in  the  three  first  cen- 
tttries.— This  question  was  referred  to  foreign  divinet,  ih  HuDirid,  Ge» 
sieva,  France,  &c. ;  but  they  either  were  silent,  or  returned  answers  fa* 
ironiuble  to  q}iscopacy. — Smectymnuus  attempted  to  show  that  liturgies 
Cannot  be  proved  to  *'uYe  been  generally  used  before  the  springing  up  of 
Vhe  Arian  and  Pelagian  heresies,  Hdll  however  replied,  that  the  passages 
dthey  quoted  from  the  fathers,  may  have  rstcrfti  to  private  piayer  as  un- 
jMvmeditated  ;  and  on  this  occasiob  he  introduces  the  following  beautiful 
pMsage :  *<  Far  be  it  from  me  to  pour  water  on  the  fervotirB  of  the  Spirit, 
which  I  would  rather  feed  with  oi\  No^  let  the  full  soul  pour  itself  out 
in  gracious  expressions  of  its  holy  thoughts  into  the  bosohi  Of  the  AU 
3nighty.  Let  both  the  sudden  flashes  of  our  quick  ejaculationsj  and  the 
•constant  flames  of  our  more  JBxed  conceptions,  mount  up  from'the  altar  b{ 
41  zealous  heart  unto  the  throhe  of  grate.  And  if  there  be  some  stops  be 
aK)kcisihs  in  the  preisent  utterance  of  our  private  wahts,  they  are  to  hA 
tfrom  being  offensive,  th&t  they  are  the  mdst  pleasing  music  in  the  ear^ 
iol  God.  Let  them  be  broken  off  with  sobs  and  stighs,  and  incongmitiet 
^  delivery  ;  our  God  is  no  otherways  afiiected  to  this  imperfect  elocution* 
s^han  an  indulgent  parent,  towards  the  clipped  and  broken  language  of 
ibis  dear  child,  which  is  more  afFccting  to  him,  than  any  ether  smooth 
Oratory.  This  is  not  to  be  opposed  in  another  by  any  man  that  hatK 
ftaund  the  true  operation  of  thii  grace  in  himself." 

VOL.   II.  M 
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war  against  the  rebel  Covenanters,  and  began  with 
appointing  committees  of  religion  and  grievances  j 
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th«  rest ;  but  episcopacy  is  moie  than  this :  H  is  a  dittiticdmi 

of  order. .  The  superiority  of  a  bishop  is  an  intrinsic  power  in 

his  character^  not  conferred  by  canon  law^  or  by  the  will  of 

a  priDce,  but  possessed  by  viitue  of  his  Conscfbratioli.'*    Hall 

next  laid  down  the  common  position,  that  Presbytdftafusm 

has  no  foundation,  as  the  church  of  Christy  either  in  Scrips 

ture  or  in  the  practice  of  fifteen  hundred  years.    That  whidtl 

the  Apostles  recommendedj  though  without  command^  nan 

apostolical  institution  :  apostolical  institution  is  divine  tight  j 

and  a  government,  eatablished  by  the  Apostles,  was  intended 

for  a   perpetual  duration.     The  universal  practice    of  tha 

church  in  the  age  succeeding  that  of  the  Apostles,  affords  the 

best  comment  on  the  apostolic  practice  and  writings*    The 

primitive  fathers  would  not  readily  change  the  form  of  govern^ 

ment  received  f^om  them.    With  these  statements  Laud  ez« 

pressed  himself  dissatisfied.    Episcopacy,  said  he,  ranst  be 

allowed  a  higher  ascent  than  the  Apostles.    Rome  is  to  be 

guarded  against  as  well  as  Greneva.    The  jus  divinnm  imme^ 

d latum  is  the  foundation  of  independence  in  the  order :  the 

preference  of  one  was  a  matter  of  compact ;  the  jus  divinnm 

mediatum,    or    a    church    aristocratical   originating    in  the 

Apostles  and  not  in  Christ,  is  the  Italian  rock.    Some  of  tfatf 

(fe*iievans,  on  the  other  hand^  allow  a  jus  divinnm,  suadens  sed 

non  ini))crans :    and  Beza,    imperans  sed  non    umvtrsa&ter^^ 

iniperans,   et  citra  considerationem  durationis :    so   that  ti)^= 

churches  of  Geneva  and  Scotland  might  have  bishops  at  od^s 

lime  and  not  at  another.    This  is  the  rock  in  the  Lake  of  Ge — 

rif  va.— To  return  to  Bishop  Hall :  Men  condemned,  says  hc_  ■ 

w\  lurriMlry,  by  tlie  ancient  church,  are  not  the  best  voucberi 

U>\  rliun:h  government.    Texts  on  which  a  new  govemmenF-=« 

in  fninided,  ought  to  be  clear  and  indisputable  in  meaniaj 

New  niid  unheard-of  tenets  ought  to  be  suspected:  and  to  rer 
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for  which  refractory  behaviour  they  were  suddenly 
dissolved.  The  monarch's  necessities  were  better 
supplied  by  the  convocation,  who,  in  considera- 
tion of  a  commission  lately  granted,  authorizing 
them  to  amend  the  canons  and  to  enact  new  ones, 
voted  him  six  subsidies  to  be  paid  in  six  years^  at 
the  rate  of  four  shillings  in  the  pounds 

Laud,  who  was  directed  by  a  clause  in  the  com- 
mission  to  be  a  party  to  every  consultation,  intro- 
duced canons  against  Popery  and  Socinianism ;  and 
by  his  influence  the  penalties  inflicted  on  popish 

m—M-j-j^-j -- '. - '. —  - "        -        '  .    -     •       ■  ■■  ■  ^ 

irott  from  the  Apostles  to  (Calvin  is  a  bohd  mea^nre.  tf  the 
•PrcBbyteriatt  government  were  the  true  church  of  Christ,  men 
"Woold  have  been  agreed  long  before  on  the  form  and  condi- 
tiop  of  that  institution.  If  this  be  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  the 
fiapists  and  Puritans  pretend,  then  is  not  Christ^s  kingdom  set 
tip  in  the  church.  "  Beware  here,**  said  Laud>  "  of  a  saucy 
tonswer :  wbich  these  people  are  ni\sch  more  ready  to  give> 
than  a  learned  one/'-^The  accession  of  prlvil^s  and  titles 
^fleets  tiot  the  episcopal  function.  This  refers,  observed  the 
IBorrector^  to  archbishops,  patriarchs,  &c.  but  the  meaning 
Inquires  being  guarded."— Christian  polity  requires  nothing  ab* 
futd  or  impossible;  and  presbyterianism  may  be  usefbl,  where 
«pSscopdcy  is  not  to  be  had.  A  dangerous  concession,  re* 
tnarked  the  Archbishop  t  episcopacy  is  every  where  practi- 
cable $  the  Presbyterians  obtrude  their  discipline  as  Christ't 
kingdom  and  ordinance,  and  discard  episcopacy  as  unwar- 
rantable. Let  us  not  disguise  the  truth  or  mince  the  matter^ 
Through  complaisance  to  Amsterdam  or  Geneva. 

It  was  Laud^s  custom  to  collect  from  his  bishops,  an  account 
iQf  their  several  dioceses  $  and  to  present  an  atinual  report  of 
the  whole  province  to- the  king.  This  year,  the  last  of  these 
Mports  was  published. 

•  Mai 
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recusants  for  absence   from  their  parish-church, 
were  extended  to  all  separatists. 

As  the  commision  to  enact  canons  hdd  ot)Iy  ex« 
tended  to  the  close  of  the  parliamentary  sessioti, 
the  King  issued  a  new  grant  for  continuing  the 
assembly  as  a  synod  ;  and  they  sat^  passing  consti* 
tutions^  a  full  month  after  the  Parliament  had  been 
dispersed.  In  this  assembly,  which  Fuller,  the 
church  historian,  attended,  and  concerning  which 
he  speaks  in  the  first  person  plural,  ^*  We  met, ' 
&G."  seventeen  canons  were  enacted  on  misce?^ 
laneous  subjects :  on  the  divine  right  of  kings  ; 
on  ceremonies  ;  on  preaching  licenses,  and  insti^ 
tution,  as  exclusively  to  be  granted  by  bishops; 
on  penance  and  excommunication ;  on  wills  and 
citations.  Articles  of  visitation  were  drawa  pp 
and  registered  in  a  book,  and  inquiries  were  di- 
rected to  be  confined  to  them.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  introduce  an  oath  of  adherence  to  the 
rloclrino,  discipline,  and  government  of  the  Eng- 
lish church,  to  be  imposed  on  all  divines  and  mem- 
hitvs  of  universities  ;  but  as  it  was  found  to  be  ob- 
noxious to  a  considerable  body  of  the  clergy,  tht 
King  dispensed  with  it  for  the  present. 

In  the  canon  against  Socinianism,  Socintan^ 
sriys  Ncale,  arc  not  once  mentioned  :  but  this  is.a 
lucre  carping  remark.  There  is  a  slight  gramma- 
\\r.i\\  injiccuracy  in  the  sentence;  but  the  wprd 
•'  thi-y"  rrfcrs  very  clearly  to  the  professors  of  tKc 
Snanian  iicrcsv.  "  .    •*^' 
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As  to  the  &c.  in  \l\e  midst  of  an  oath,  which 

•* 

has  been  treated  with  so  much  ridicule  by  Neale, 
Hume,  and  others,  it  was  no  more  than  this — 
*^The  Church  of  England,  as  governed  by  archbi- 
ehops,  bishops,  deans,  archdeacons,  8?c/'  Yet  Lord 
Digby  cr.iled  this,  ^^  the  bottomless  perjury  of  an 
et  cetera/* 

The  canons,  after  receiving  the  approbation  of 
the  privy  council,  were  subscribed  by  both  the 
houses  of  convocation  (with  the  exception  of  thirty- 
six  protests) ;  and  being  then  passed  for  signature 
to  the  ecclesiastical  parliament  of  York,  they  were 
confirmed  by  the  King's  letters  patent  under  the 
great  seal. 

XXV.  In  the  Long  Parliament,  which,  in  con*- 
cpience  of  the  Scottish  invasion,  the  King  sum- 
nioned  together  in  November,  these  canons  were 
inade  the  subject  of  warm  discussion.  The  Puri- 
tans predominating  in  both  houses,  it  was  resolved, 
that  no  synodical  acts  can  bind  the  clergy  or  laity, 
without  consent  of  Parliament;  that  the  late  canons 
bind  not  either  clergy  or  laity  ;  that  they  cpntain 
matters  contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
realm,  and  to  the  rights,  property,  and  liberties  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects  ;  and  lastly,  that  the  bene- 
volences granted,  being  ill^g^l,  ought  not  to  bind 
the  clergy. 

These  resolutions  were  the  frettings  of  unrea- 
sonable malice,  and  assumptions  of  unlawful  autho- 
rity'.   The  Convocation  was  called  together  by  dif- 

M  3 
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ferent  writs  from  those  of  theParliament ;  the  mem*, 
bars  VI  ere  deputed  by  the  clergy,  and  being  tbeir  re« 
preseiitatives,  could  bind  them:  neither  the  canons 
ofl603,  nor  any  others,  were  ever  confirmed  ia 
Parliament;  the  act  of  51  Edw.  HI.  had  only  de* 
clared  that  the  Commons  should  not  be  bound  by 
canons,  without  their  own  consent,  but  said  no- 
thing of  ecclesiastics ;  by  25  Henry  VIII.  c.  IQ, 
they  were  empowered  to  make  canons  with  the 
King's  consent,  while  the  Parliament  was  neveif 
once  mentioned  ;  the  Judges  and  Lord  Keepei-j^ 
who  had  been  consulted  on  this  occasion,  pro* 
nounced  the  protracted  session  to  be  regular  ;  the 
clergy  had  always  taxed  their  own  body ;  the  sub- 
sidy  had  been  granted  before  the  Parliament  rose\ 
and  had  the  case  been  otherwise,  there  was  a  pre- 
cc»(lcnt  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  for  the  granting 
of  u  subsidy  in  convocation^  when  the  Parliament 
was  not  sitting*. 

XXVI.  Laud,  as  chief  framer  of  the  canons, 
was  exposed  to  many  severe  animadversions  ;  and 
the  Scottish  commissioners  having,  at  the  same 
time,  in  a  conference  with  the  Commons^  pre- 
fionted  some  articles  of  charge  against  him,  an  im- 
peaeluncnt  for  high  treason  was  sent  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  led  to  his  confinement  iq 
the  Tower,  Soon  after,  a  specimen  of  the  im- 
j)artiality  he  had  to  expect  was  afforded  in  the 

•  N^'nle  is  wrong  ia  stating  that  the  subsidy  was  vot^  io 
tbo  syucKl  after  the  riiiiig  of  FarUaoient.— Nalsouj  p.  34^' 
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names  of,  ^^  Very  pander  andrbroker  to  the  Whore 
of  Babylon/*  applied  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  Windebank,  his  secretary  ;  as  was  to  himself 
the  phrase  of,  "  An  angry  wasp,  carrying  his  sting 
in  the  tail  of  every  grievance." 

XXVII.  "  Contracting  regal  power  to  stretch 
their  own,"  is  a  line  truly  describing  the  conduct 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Chiefly  busied  con* 
cerning  religious  affairs,  they  settled  puritanical 
ministers  in  all  the  principal  churches;  where 
faction  usurped  the  place  of  loyalty,  fanaticism  of 
sound  doctrine,  and  noise  and  cant  of  chaste  and 
sober  eloquence.  ^*  Vengeance,"  says  Mr;  Hume, 
^^  was  taken  for  the  silence  and  constraint  in 
which,  by  the  authority  of  Laud  and  the  High 
Commission,  these  preachers  had  long  been  re* 
tained."  Prynne,  Bastwicke,  and  Burton,  were  re* 
called  from  their  remote  confinements,  and  weU 
comed  back  to  I^ondon  with  boughs  carried  before 
them  in  triumph,  with  rosemary  and  bays  in  the 
hats  of  the  mob,  and  flowers  scattered  along  the 
road*.  St,  Antholine*s  church  in  London  was 
given  to  the  Scottish  Commissioners,  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Presbyterian  worship ;  and  there  the 
blind  zeal  of  prodigious  multitudes  found  music 
in   the  tones,   and  sense  in  the  jargon  of  the 

*  These  men  experienced  the  generosity  of  this  regenerating 
Parliament ;  they  were  voted  a  sum  of  money,  but  never  re- 
iieived  it.  Bishop  Williams,  Osbaldestonj  anJ  others,  were  at 
t\kP  same  time  enlarge^* 
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North.  Marshall  and  Burgess,  puritanical  minist 
ters,  preached  seven  hours  before  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  the  sacramental  table  of  that  body,  in 
St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  was  removed  to  th© 
middle  of  the  aisle ;  the  communion  service  at  the 
game  church  was  interrupted  by  psalm-singing ; 
and  the  phrase,  spiritual  lords,  was  omitted  in 
acts  of  Parliament  ;  in  reading  bills,  the  clerk 
of  the  upper  house  turned  his  back  on  the 
bench  of  bishops ;  in  going  to  church  or  a 
fast-day,  the  temporal  peers  took  precedence 
of  the  spiritual  ;  and  every  thing,  in  short,  indt« 
caled  the  preponderance  of  the  Puritans,  and  the 
tottering  condition  of  the  hierarchy  *.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  more  regular  clergy,  in  discharging 
their  public  duties,  or  walking  the  streets  in  their 
distinctive  lu>bits,  were  exposed  to  insults  and  rcr 
vllcd  as  Popish  priests  ;  while  the  Liturgy  was  con- 
temned as  a  lifeless  form  of  worship,  and  as  quench-. 

*  How  thfcse  facts  can  accord  with  what  Lord  Clarendon 
and  NiMlf  ailirm,  that,  with  the  exception  of  young  Vane, 
llfifnp(?«'n,  and  Fiennes,  the  who^e  Parliament  were  inclined  tQ 
qiiicopacy,  is  not  clearly  apparent.  Both  houses  indeeil  coq- 
duiiiMod  tl^e  interruption  pf  the  service  ^t  St.  IVIargaret^s- : 
y«t.  iiurgess'B  text  was  inflammatory  enough— (Jerem.  1.  5.) 
"  'I'hcy  Khali  ask  the  way  to  Zion,  with  their  faces  thitherwarcj, 
;».'iyin;(,  Come,  let  us  join  ourselves  to  the  Lord  by  a  perpetaa) 
rovicNANT,  &:c." 

'I  Im?  prr.fi'ssfd  attachment  to  episcopacy  was  no  other  thap 
••!  <:.'iiitini;  dcccplion,  intended  to  entrap  the  undiscerning  apd 
th**  ^^^^  ak.  It  was  attachment  to  presbyters  with  a  gresldenj^ 
's/Ukli  is  no  epificopacy  at  al|j 


/■■ 
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5ng  the  demonstrations  of  the  Spirit.  To  this  was 
added  a  Vandal  ferocity  against  the  fine  arts,  ex- 
hibited in  the  destruction  of  all  paintings  and  other 
monuments,  which  might  be  considered  as  in  the 
remotest  degree  favourable  to  idolatrous  worship. 

XXVIIL  The  two  inflammable  incitements,  re- 
ligious and  political  fury,  being  now  combined, 
the  meetings  of  the  Commons  were  conducted 
with  unrestrained  violence  :  the  usurpation  of  the 
tishops,  the  High  Commission,  the  late  convoca- 
tion and  its  canons,  were  all  virulently  assailed : 
the  oil  and  the  water  were  shaken  together ;  and 
in  this  ferment  of  minds,  whatever  dispositions 
might  be  favourable  to  a  moderate  reform  in  the 
/church,  could  not  easily  be  distinguished  from 
those  wholly  inimical  to  all  episcopal  authority. 
As  the  manners  of  the  Parliament  descend  to  the 
people,  every  wild  fanatic  and  self-sufficient  re- 
former played  his  under-part  in  subscribing  peti- 
tions against  the  church  ;  and  among  these  ap- 
peared prominent  the  Root  and  Branch  Peti- 
tion, signed  by  about  15,000  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
don, and  praying  that  episcopal  government  might 
>yhoIly  cease  *.     'ilie  Commons,  however,  in  a 

•  Many  arts  were  used  to  obtain  signatures ;  and  at  length 
^he  petition  itself  was  torn  off,  to  be  replaced  by  another, 
'which  the  great  body  of  subscribers  had  never  seen^  and  wholly 
disapproved.     Clar.  vol.  i.  p.  204. 

Counter-petitions  were,  however,  presented.  Neale  com- 
plains, ihat  L:\ncaHh\refreehoIders  were  not  proper  judges  of 
theological  ques|iop8  -,  but  he  has  po  scruples  respecting  the 
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tody,  were  not  yet  ripe  for  so  strong  a  measure  of 
revolutionary  madness.  The  Lords  Digby  and  the 
Accomplished  Falkland  delivered  their  sentiments 
in  defence  of  the  church  establishment,  with 
force,  earnestness,  and  dignity,  A  counter-peti-i 
tion  to  the  Root  and  Branch  proposal  was  signed 
by  great  numbers  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  dig- 
nified clergy.  To  this  succeeded,  as  a  rejoinder, 
the  Ministers*  Petition,  the  production,  in  fact,  of 
only  ten  or  twelve  clergymen,  though  they  pre- 
tended that  it  had  been  subscribed  by  several  hun^ 
dreds  of  their  brethren.  Agreeably  to  its  prayer^ 
a  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
of  which  the  object  was  to  exclude  ecclesiastics 
from  civil  employments,  and  the  bishops  from 
voting  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Much  artifice  waa 
used  to  obtain  the  passing  of  that  bill ;  Hampden, 
in  particular,  cajoling  Lord  Falkland  into  concur- 
rence, by  an  assurance  that,  if  the  point  were 
carried,  no  other  attempt  would  be  made,  injurious 
to  the  Established  Church.  As  many,  not  of  the 
Puritan  party,  were  of  opinion,  that  the  abstrac- 
tion of  the  minds  of  ecclesiastics  from  secular  con- 

sound  theology  of  th^t  mob  of  15,000  cockneys,  draymen,  fish- 
M'omen,  and  similar  divines^  who  subscribed  the  Root  ani 
Branch  Petition, 

Usher  published  a  tract  against  the  Root  and  Branch  pro- 
posal, in  which  he  proved  the  apostolical  institution  of  epis- 
copacy from  Leontius^  Justin  Martyr,  Ignatius,  Irenaeus,  and 
Tertullian.  An  abstract  ef  it  may  be  found  in  Collier,  vol.  u. 
p..  808. 
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cenis,  would  be  advantageous  to  the  interests  of 
the  Church,  and  as  others  were  either  blind  to  the 
remote  views  of  the  more  violent  Puritans,  or 
jafraid  of  oftendmg  them,  supported  as  they  were 
by  the  Scots,  the  bill  passed  the  Commons.  It 
was  rejected,  however,  in  the  Upper  House ;  but 
the  Puritans,  far  from  being  discouraged  by  this 
defeat,  soon  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  total  aboli* 
tion  of  episcopacy  ;  though,  perceiving  matters  to 
be  not  yet  quite  in  train  for  the  extremities  at 
which  they  aimed,  they  forbore  to  press  it  through 
the  house  for  the  present ;  contenting  themselves 
with  firing  off  the  smaller  artillery  of  bills  against 
the  convocation,  the  High  Commission,  imager, 
altars,  and  crucifixes.  Puns  were  passed  upon  the 
canons,  which,  it  was  smartly  observed,  ought  to 
be  dismounted,  discharged,  and  melted  down. 

XXIX.  With  the  most  insufferable  arrogance, 
the  Commons  next  proceeded  to  appoint  a  court 
of  inquisition  on  the  clergy,  which  was  generally 
termed  the  Committee  for  scandalous  Ministers  *• 

•  From  this  committee  branched  another^  which  was  de- 
nominated the  Committee  far  preaching  Ministers.  Lord 
Clarendon  states^  vol.  i.  p.  255,  that  not  one  orthodox  or 
learned  lecturer  was  recommended  to  any  church  in  England 
^om  the  beginning  of  the  Parliament.  At  this  time  there 
was  3  curious  struggle  for  presentations.  Lnud^  now  in  prison, 
suffered  his  own  livings  to  lapse  to  the  crown^  and  excepted 
against  persons  presented  for  institution  by  other  patrons. 
As  the  bishops  in  general  objected  to  the  political  principles  of 
the  candidates^  the  Committee  of  Keligion  supplied  racancics 
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For  several  years  this  body  persecuted  all  regular 
pastors,  whose  moderate  sentiments  they  disliked, 
ejecting  them  from  their  livings,  and  sequestrating 
their  benefices.  Thus  severely  were  visited  the 
truly  heinous  offences  of  bowing  at  the  awful  name 
of  Jesus,  in  compliance  with  a  scriptural  injunc- 
tion, and  wearing  vestments,  or  observing  cere- 
monies, prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  land  *. 

immmm^mmmmmm    ■■■I.  .  I  1,11  ,  f  I  ■  ,,■  I 
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as  they  best  could,  with  preachers  from  New  England  or- 
dained by  presbyters,  and  probationers  not  ordained,  bring- 
ing testimonials  from  either  of  the  universities.  In  varioos 
instances  mere  laymen  preached^  and  much  inflammatory  lan- 
guage was  used  both  against  the  state  and  church. 

*  Many  who  espoused  the  party  of  the  political  malcon-" 
tents,  wei'e  averse  from  the  religious  views  of  the  Puritans 
*'  The  hierarchy/'  says  Mr.  Hume,  "  had  been  established 
ever  since  the  Reformation"— (he  might  as  well  have  said, 
.  ever  since  the  Norman  cQnquest) — "  the  ancient  fathers  bore 
testimony  to  episcopal  jurisdiction  \  and  though  parity  may 
SEEM  to  have  hnd  place  at  first  among  Christian  pastors^-  the 
period  during  which  it  prevailed  was  so  short,  that  few  undis- 
puted traces  qf  it  remained  in  history." — Hume's  Charles  L 
Finding,  therefore,  many  attached  to  the  ancient  government 
of  the  church,  the  Puritans  proceeded  to  the  accomplishment 
of  their  aim  by  the  indirect  means  of  diminishing  the  power 
of  the  King,  tlie  patron  of  the  hierarchy,  and  by  exciting 
the  popular  hatred  against  the  tyi*anny  of  the  prelates.     Zeal 

■supplied  their  inferiority  of  numbers,  and  they  deceived  them- 
selves in  regarding  their  rancour  n«  religious  warmth;  so  that 
one  furious  enthusiast  was  able,  by  bis  active  industry,  t-p  sur- 

.  mount  the  indolent  efforts  of  many  sober  and  reasonable  anta- 
gonists.— See  Hume. 

Lord  Clarendon,  vol.  i.   p.  233,   states,   *'  That  the  Parlia- 
mentary party  were  not  at- this  lime  entirely  agreed  respcc.ij^ 
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XXX.  A.D.  1641.  One  main  evil  arising  from 
this  extreme  violence  of  the  Puritans,  was  its  re- 
pelling the  court  party  further  on  the  confines  of 
Popery,  than  they  were  naturally  inclined  to  have 
receded.  To  mark  their  abhorrence  of  Puritanism, 
they  recoiled  towards  the  pristine  religion,  which  . 
they  deemed  the  inferior  evil.  Thus  were  their 
enemies  supplied  with  a  new  ground  of  accusation, 
and  they  most  unjustly  charged  the  King  with  a  • 
design  of  introducing  the  ancient  superstition.  It 
is  stated  that  Montague  was  favourable  to  the  in- 
vocation of  saints,  that  Cosins  represented  the 
real  presence  as  remaining  in  the  sacrament ;  that 
Adams  spoke  of  confession  as  necessary  to  salva- 
tion ;  and  that  Heylin  pronounced  the  difference 
betwixt  the  churches  of  England  and  Rome  not 
to  relate  to  essential  points.  In  the  English  Pope, 
a  work  quoted  by  Neale,  Sparrow  is  said  to  have 
paved  the  way  for  auricular  confession.  Watts  for 
penance,  Heylin  for  altar- worship,  and  Laud  for  the 
mass.  Some  of  these  accusations  are  groundless, 
and  others  overcharged  ;  but,  were  they  true  to 
the  uttermost,  they  could  not  justify  the  inference, 
that  Charles  was  at  heart  a  Papist.   Neale  himself, 

t 

the  total  abolition  of  episcopacy ;  the  Root  and  Branch  men 
alone  demanding  that  measure.  Yet  the  remainder  were  an« 
iuous  to  reduce  the  authority  of  bishops  to  a  low  ebb^  and  to 
abolish  vestments  and  ceremonies.  The  Parliament,  io  shorty 
Was  filled  with  fanatics,  and  the  chief  discontents  were  reli« 
{ious/* 
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the  most  prejudicdBi  of  all  writers,  the  most  in- 
veterate enetnv  of  Charles  and  his  council,  caii 
tonvict  the  government  of  no  stronger  evidence 
of  Popery,  than  toleration  ejctended  to  the  Papists* 

To  allay  the  clamour,  and  to  avoid  unnecessary 
opposition,  all  th^  Papists  throughout  the  king- 
dom were  forthwith  disarmed,  and  orders  were 
Issued  for  enforcing  the  laws  against  Jesuits ;  al- 
though the  chief  offence  of  the  Catholics,  at  the 
time,  was  their  having  furnished  the  King  with 
money  towards  resisting  the  Covenanters,  "  Did 
this  in  Csesar  seem  ambition  ?'*  Is  it  thus  that 
Popish  attachments  are  manifested  *  ? 

In  Ireland,  however,  a  short  time  after,  the 
more  •barbarous  Papists,  emboldened,  by  the  suc- 
cess resulting  from  the  intimidating  measures  of 
the  Scots,  disgraced  Christianity,  by  one  of  the 
most  horrid  massacres  recorded  in  the  page  of 
history  ^ :  an  insurrection,  in  which  the  Puritans 

*  The  ariily  had  been  greatly  conlposed  of  Catholics  ;  and 
here  it  was  sarcastically  remarked,  that  the  Queen's  army  ot 
Papists  was  gone  to  establish  the  Protestant  religion  in  Scot<* 
land* 

f  A  Committee  of  accommodation  sat  in  Mardh,  having 
■  t^n  bishops,  and  twenty  lay  lords  to  out- vote  them.  A  sub* 
« committee  prepared  matters  for  their  consideration  ;  and  here 
l^e  find  the  names  of  Usher,  Hall,  Prideaux,  and  Edmund 
Calamy.  These  bodies  complained  of  the  discipline  then  in 
use  as  too  Popish  and  Arminian  -,  they  proposed  several  altera<* 
tions  in  the  ceremonies  and  Liturgy,  and  meditated  the  lopping 
of  episcopacy,  with  a  view  to  prevent  its  being  felled.  But 
tl9is>  with  leveral  other  projects  of  ecclesiastical  xeform^  cam« 
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Baw  their  advantage,  taking  occasion  to  rail  at  the 
friends  of  the  hierarchy  as  privy  to  the  commo« 
tion,  and  as  identified  with  Papists  *• 

^— ■— M  I  ■■■■  ll»— — 1*1— d——        •   I    III  — — — — M— ^— Ml— — — ^ 

to  nothing  ;  the  anti-episcopal  party  ^'  not  caring  to  shave  tba 
beards  of  those  whose  heads  they  intended  to  cut  off." 

One  of  these  plans^  which  the  brandy-drinkers  despised,  at 
being  no  more  than  a  milk  and  water  potation^  was  the  bill  fot 
putting  down  deans  and  chapters.  Rackety  prebendary  of  St« 
PauPs,  spoke  with  much  force  in  their  defence  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  urged  tliat  their  daily  service  was 
-Useful  in  cathedrals,  for  supplying  the  defect  of  private  prayer> 
and  adding  to  religion  the  charm  of  celestial  music.  Their 
Hinds  afforded  a  provision  for  learned  and  virtuous  younger 
brothers,  gave  dignity  to  the  Protestant  religion,  and  honour 
to  God  i  supported  preaching,  advanced  learning,  and  kept  in 
repair  the  most  ornamental  structures  in  the  land.  The  clergy 
ought  not  to  be  like  Jeroboam's  priests*  They  paid  first  fruits^ 
tenths,  and  subsidies  j  nor  was  it  just  that  they  should  be  dis* 
turbed  in  their  hereditary  charters.  Burgess,  in  the  evenings 
disputed  on  the  other  side,  that  though  cathedrals  were  unne-^ 
cessary,  and  quiremen  scandalous,  their  land  could  not  be 
^iven  to  private  persons,  or  alienated  to  secular  uses,  without 
the  guilt  of  sacrilege.  It  is  pretty  plain  he  Wished  to  obtain  a 
slice  for  himself. 

Two  other  plans  of  mediation  were  dismissed  for  similar 

reasons ;  the  one  drawn  up  by  Williams,  for  regulating  the 

bishops,  .by  adding  to  each  twelve  assistants  j   the  other  by 

Usher,  foj  a  mongrel  church  government — a  mule  begotten 

•  by  Presbyterian  ism  upon  Episcopacy.     Deeper  projects  than 

these  were  now  in  meditation.      It  is  doubtful  whether  even 

Usher's  scheme  would  have  satisfied  the  Presbyterians  j  and 

■  the  Root  and  Branch  men  would  still  have  been  malcontents. 

*  See  Neale. — "  Not  without  the  knowledge  of  the  court  j" 

although  he  confesses  the  King's  sanction  of  the  insurrection 

lo  have  btjen  a  forgery. 


XXXI.  It  may  be  neeessary  to  state,  that  ihoT 
High  Commission  Court  took  arbitrary  cognizance 
of  heresies ;  and  the  Star  Chamber  of  civil  offence^ 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  law^  These  two  enginef 
of  tyranny  were  now  abolished ;  the  King  givin^f 
his  consent  at  the  request  of  the  bishop^,  whet 
interfered  in  their  proper  character  of  peacemakerSt 
Now  was  the  time  for  all  real  friends  of  liberty  ttf 
return5  satisfied,  to  their  allegiance ;  but  faction 
rose  upon  the  condescension  of  authority,  and  th^ 
flimsy  veil  of  pretended  love  of  reform  dropped  off 
from  t|je  features  of  dlsafFection.  Charles  seemed 
already  n  arked  out  as  a  victim  s  his  unmeaning 
words,  his  most  trivial  actions,  were  strained  and 
tortured  into  evil  constructions;  and  rumours  of 
his  tyrannous  intentions  were  industriously  cir*- 
culated,  having  no  other  foundation  than  in  the 
malice  of  his  enemies.  By  these  artifices  the  more 
furious  Puritans  expected  to  provoke  the  King  into 
some  violent  exertion  of  power,  which  they  might 
point  out  as  urging  the  necessity  of  diminishing 
what  was  thus  abused.  Nor  was  it  long  before  he 
fell  into  the  snare  thus  artfully  laid  for  him.  Bat 
we  pass  over  the  impeachment  of  Strafford,  and 
other  civil  transactions,  con.ining  ourselves  to  mat^ 
ters  purely  ecclesiastical. 

XXXII.  The  bishops  still  forming,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  a  formidable  phalanx  of  opposU 
tion  to  the  Puritans,  thirteen  of  their  number 
were  impeached  as  chiefly  guilty  of  promulgating 
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the  late  canons,  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  rights 
of  Parliament,  and  dangerous  to  liberty.  A  re- 
spite of  three  months  was  granted  for  preparing 
their  defence ;  and,  in  the  mea«  time,  a  dispute 
arising  between  the  two  houses,  concerning  the 
continuance  of  the  Liturgy,  they  adjourned  them- 
sel\res  by  mutual  consent,  each  appointing  a  small 
committee.  A  report  being  spread,  that  the 
King  having  extended  condescension  to  the  Scots, 
designed  to  introduce  Presbyterianism  into  Eng- 
land, he  denied  it  in  a  letter  from  the  North,  and 
at  the  same  time  issued  five  conge  d'elires  for  the 
£lling  of  vacant  sees ;  while  the  bishops  intro-» 
duced  on  this  occasion  were  men  against  whom  no 
exception  could  reasonably  be  taken  by-  the  Puri- 
tans *.  To  a  petition  directed  chiefly  against  the 
bishops,  and  the  state  of  church  government  and 
discipline,  the  King  delivered  a  most  moderate 
and  reasonable  answer,  signifying  his  determina- 
tion to  oppose  Popery,  and  to  abridge  any  exces- 
sive* privileges  of  the  clergy;  but  reminding  the 
petitioners,  that  the  bishops  by  law  and  usage  had 
^  right  to  vote  in  Parliament ;  and  that  he  was 
resolved  to  support  the  church  government  and  dis- 
cipline against  the  irreverent  attacks  of  separatists. 
XXXIII.    The   inveteracy    of    the   Commons 

*  Hall  was  removed  la  Norwich,  and  Prideaux  appointed 
to  Worcester }  while  Usher  received  the  see  of  Carlisle  in 
eomroeiidam.  These  were  the  last  changes,  until  the  total 
abolition  of  episcopacy  in  l646, 
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against  the  Episcopal  votes  in  Parliament,  was 
increased  by  the  opposition  made  by  the  bench 
of  bishops,  the  body  guards  of  the  Kii)g»  to 
all  measures  of  hostility  levelled  against  churchot, 
which  originated  in  the  lower  house.  Deter-« 
mined  to  remove  this  obstacle  to  tlieir  designs^ 
they  stirred  up  the  porters  of  Lrondon  to  peti- 
tion against  the  spiritual  lords,  and  a  mob  of 
apprentices.  Burgess's  myrmidons,  to  beset  both 
houses  of  Parliament  in  an  intimidatijcig  atti* 
tude,  under  pretence  of  obtaining  an  anawQf  to 
their  petition.  With  an  admirable  knowledge 
of  cause  and  effect,  these  wise  heads  pronotinccdi 
that  popery  and  prelacy  had  ruined  trade.  So  at 
Rome,  when  the  Tiber  overflowed  its  banks^  the 
inundation  was  said  to  be  owing  to  the  ChristiaDai 
and  so  it  was  given  out  once  by  an  old  hrooni 
crier,  that  her  besoms  were  rendered  dearer  by  the 
French  revolution  *.  From  a  shower  of  stooea 
discharged  by  these  politicians,  the  bishops,  com« 
ing  by  water  to  Parliament  on  St.  Stephen's  day^ 
had  very  nearly  shared  the  &te  of  St.  Stqihen^ 
A  proposal  having  been  made  for  the  suppression 
of  the  tumult,  Pym  advised  that  the  people  should 
not  be  discouraged  in  manifesting  the  public  sen* 

*  In  a  scuffle  betwixt  this  mob  and  some  disbanded  officera 
who  formed  the  King's  gaard  at  Whitehall^  one  Pavid  Hyde 
declared^  that  be  would  cut  the  throats  of  these  roand-heade4 
dogs  5  aod  from  this  ^^  the  parties  weie  kOQwn  as  dfOMUen 
zn^  I{oundhea4s» 


•  •  •  •     ■ 

tlmerit;     Parliamentory  pt ivH^e  was  a  cort venient 

pdtrtbtid  try  ;  but  it  was  forgotten  when  the  King 
ittight  find  in  it  any  advantage. 

It  being  riow  rendered  hazardous  for  the  spiritual 
peers  to  attend  theit*  duty  in  PstrRdment,  WilHams, 
arid  twelve  of  Ws  brethren,  addrdssfed  the  King  and 
tidMs,  protesting  against  all  prbcd^ings  doring 
their  eompulsory  absence.  Although,  accordiii| 
to  Lord  Clarendon,  this  protest  was  logical  and  legal, 
Siwc^  whatever  impedes  the  freedo'ri^  of  one  merh- 


ele^fetf  of  thdii-  htimber  cbmoiittecl  to  tk  Tower ^1 
Td  c&ilripKte  this  fTagraW^^  the  bill  for 

rfbbfii^hSig'  their  votes,  and  for  exclud^rrig  them 
ffotn  tebipdrail  auttiorily,  was  sl^iu  brought  in 
arid  passed  through  botn .  lioiises ;  while  ^  Londoji 
celebfeted  the  triumpn  with"  bells  and  bonfires. 


.  >  v^  .    .  ^ 


f  Lord  Newark  d^iTf red,  :^wo  power^  speeches  in  tbeir 
behalf^  urging^  that  to  sU  m  Parliament  was  consistent  with  ' 
thelf  ^irittfal  vocation,  and  hindered  not  their  other  duties ; 
thit  iSbi  hilluence  of  court  faVouf  applied  e^uaHjr  to  laj-men  in 
ttAlcmtT  bouse,  while  the  h61irie^s  aiid  age  of  the  bishops 
^^ffei^sfcmritiea  against  epi^  aod'a^rfbr^ihe  other  ohjeo- 

tion,  "  he  that  warreth  ent^ngleth  not  himself  wUh  affairs  of 
tliis  life  '/*  that  it  was  a  general  rule  which  all  men  ought  to 
observe,  being^  a  dissuasive  from  worldlymlndedness.  Con- 
stantiiie  had  a  council  of  bishops  in  his  camp.  ■ 

Hall  and  More  ton  vrem  entrosted  to  the  u^er  of  the  b|aok 
rod,  with  five,  poundb  a  day,  on  pdcotuit  of  tbeir  p^it  ^erviodi. 
Ten  of  the  prelates  were  released  after  eighteen  days  imprison- 
iQent.  ■         ■    '.    '  '"'-^  '•'-    ' 
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By  the  importunities  of  the  Queen,  whom  artful 
or  weak  co^,rtiers  had  persuaded,  tliat  tHis  mea-« 
sure  was  necessary  to  the  .  preservation  of  thQ 
throne,  Charles  .wa§i  prevailed  with,  in, a  fatal  pio- 
ment,  to  sanction  it  wi,th,JLbe  royal  assent..  Thus 
fell  the  barrier  between  the  King  and  hia  encroach-. 

■•••-••  .  •      . I  I  ^   •-      ■  -      '^  " 

ing  Gammons,  vyho  now  ^triumphed  iii  the  prpspect 
pf  carrying  all  their  measures  unmolested  l?y  fur* 
ther  opposition,   Charles  never  afterwards^  enjoye4 
ease  or  security.  ,  His  friends,  weakened  and  .  de^ 
spairing,  silently  withdrew  frotp  a  fruitli?Sfi.  contest, 
and  left  the  ^way  xde^r  for  the  steady  piaiiph  of  W7 
hellion,^  to  the  final  destruction  of  the  mooacchy*, 
XXT^IV,  In  inquiring  whether  thf?  protest  vfM 
justifiable. on  the  part  jpfjthe  bishops,  it  wa$  .urged, 
itoat  .the  Iprds  spiritual  wpVe  00,  third . Jjfanch,  of 
the  re&lm ;.  that  acts  h^d  beqn  passed  from  which 
they  hacj  dissented,  in  a  body,  as  1  Edw,  VL   and 
1  ERz.  the  acts  of  conformity  and  supremacy ; 
and  that  in  their  proceeding' -they  supposed  their^ 
'selves  of  .^qual  importance  with  the  House  of  Comr 
inons,  '  But  who  perceives  not  the  fallacy  pt  jkhese 
objections  ?     tfi.the  whole  bench  of  bishops  to* 
luntary'retire,'  they  form  but  a  part  of  the'Hodse  of 
Lord^i  t^hich  is,  of  course:  6oncluded'.Dy  a  .taa- 
*jority.  B'ul  if  any  constitiipnt  part.pf  tliat  hpus^ifi 
kept  away  by Jprce,  it  is  no  House  of  t.ords  at  all- 
Charles,:  in  going  to  tl>e:  House  of  Commons  to 

demand  the  five  members,  was  doubtless  guilty  of 

.  li   J"  ■  ■•  '  '1         ' " 

♦  Civ.  voi;  i,  p.  234,  246  j  Neale,  p.  696. 
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An  unconstitutional  act ;  and  the  histoHan  of  the  ' 
l^uritans,  with  justice,  observes,  If  five  members, 
iVhy'not  five  hundred?  Yet  his  majesty,^ the 
mob,  may  detain  thirteen  Lords  from  their  seats ; 
and  Mr,  Neale  will  not  allow  his  own-  rule  to 
Operate  here  *. 

XXXV.  1642.  A  controversy  of  the  pen  pre- 
pared the  King  and  Parliament  for  the  more  de* 
structi ve  war  of  the  sword ;  and  the  first  skirmishes 
were  fought  by  the  light  troops  of  flying  mercuries, 
lampoons,  intelligencers,  and  journals :  while  the 
pulpits  were  not  without  their  share  inthe  action. 
To  narrate  the  several-stages  of  hostility,  to  mus- 
ter the  contending  forces,  to  lead  forth  to  the  * 
fight  brothers  against  brothers,  and  sires  against 
thdr  sons,  is  the  ofiice^  of  the  civil  historian. 
Onr;  these  points  we  can  toucsh  no  further  than  as 
they'  are  connected  with  the  changes  in  eccle- 
aiastical  affairs.     In  jiroportion,  indeed,  as  intes- 

♦  This  episcopal  protest^was  spirited  and  noble.     *'  When 
d'tnaa  is  about  to  be  'undonie,*'  s^ys  Collier^  ^'  tb  go  out  la 

r 

tmcke  and  smoulder  is  -A  niean  way  •  of  coming  to  nbthingi 
Let  him  spend  himself  m  a  b}a%e>  and  flash  to  the  last  graiil 
of  powder."  : 

Ihis  year^  l641,  tbe  Commons  passed  a  resolution  foi^  the 
general  demolition  of  altar-rails,  and  the  removal  of  com- 
itinnion  tables  frdtn  the  ^st  end  of  the  chdncel  to  the  bod/ 
of.  every  church.  In  executitig  this  tmpoptikit  order,  miicU 
Violence  was  qecessary }.  and  ^t  St.  Gileses.  Cripplegate;  at 
Italsted,  In  Essex )  at  Canterbuty,  and  other  places,  it  waa^ 
dihended  with  tuqiiplts  knd  scudies  betwixt  the  officers  and. 
l^rishioners. 
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line  war  ^med  with  fiercer  rage,  the  danger  of 
the  churcli  became  the  more  imminent :  tiU  whfiti 
the  aid  of  the  Scottish  covenanters  was  besought 
by  the  Barliament,  her  caiise  became  utterly^ 
hopeless.  The  payment  of  850/.  a  day,  and  th^. 
taking  of  the  covenant  by  the  Parliament^  were 
the  terms  on  which  the  Scots  sold  their  services. 
Xhis  accession  of  force  compelled  the  King,  m 
self-defence,  to  gather  Catholic  troops  aroiin^  hh 
standard :  whose  assistance,  to  avoid  givipg  of« 
fence,  he  had  at  6rst  refused. 

XXXVl.  Men  of  unieigned  piety,  and  of  rigid; 
prinqiple,  abounded,  undoubtedly,  on  both  aides* 
Yet  as  the  party  of  the  Pu^'itans  was  the  mor«i 
demure,  and  that  of  the  monarch  the  more  d%eet-^ 
ful^  a  hypocritical  band  naturally  £|tt^he4  i^f  tO 
the,  formeri  while  the  latter  was  not  l^sa  alloyfiA 
and  disgraced  by  the  allegiance  of  all  thQ  opeft 
profligates  in  the  nation..  Of  each  of  thes^  ap<-; 
pendagjes  the  opposite  party  took  advantage,  by 
extending;  its  character  over  the  whple  body  tq. 
which  it.  belonged.  With  the  royalists,  all  the. 
Puritans  were  hypocritical ;  with  ^^  the  Godly  ami 
well-afFected,"  as  the  Puritans  entitled  themselves, 
afl  the  royalists  were  "  the  wicked  and  the  ma-, 
tjgn^nt"*."  Thesfi  opposite  tempers  prevailing  ifk 
(he  two  c^nops,  it  is>  scarcely  necessary  to  add,»-^al? 

^  Malignant — ^  wprcl  coined  at  thik  time,  either  fron^  ma* 
Iiis  ighis,,bad'fire.  of  malum' ligniim,  bod  fuel — a  far-fetpb^, 
«l4'  f6blisii  etyraoroiry. 


•A 
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that  of  the  Puritans  possessed  the  advantage  in 
point  of  nfiilitary  discipline.  The  cavaliers  were 
licentious  upon  principle,  to  show  that  they  were 
not  grave^  formal,  and  puritanical.  Hence  the 
more  prudent  royalists  were  heard  to  admit,  that 
the  King  had  the  better  cause,  but  the  parliament 
the  better  men  *. 

XXXVII.  Each  camp,  like  that  of  the  Is- 
flMlites,  was  likewise  accompanied  by  a  mixed  mul- 
AtUde.  Puritans,  Calvinists,  lecturers,  the  clergy 
of  the  earlier  school  than  Laud's,  and  such  Hke^ 
preached  long  discourses,  vilified  the  King,  and 
blew  the  trumpet  of  rebellion  before  the  parlia- 
nMfitftry  army«  It  was  the  custom  of  these  men 
to  api^y  to  Charles  the  denunciations  of  the  pro- 
phets respecting  the  worst  of  the  Jewish  kings -f-. 
It  ia  quite  laughable  to  hear  Mr.  Neale  affirming, 
on  th^  contrary,  that  these  preachers  were  alt 
coiWbrmists,  and  that  their  sermons  continually 
inculcated  the  principle,  that  the  King  can  do  no 

^  YetWarburton  contradicts  this,  by  citing  a  speech  of 
Cromweirs^  in  Which  he  boasts  of  having  infused  religion  into 
the  mass. 

j'  ieeClaren.  vol.  r.  p.  30.— Amongst  other  subtleties,  a 
Imc^  of  distinction  was  drawn  betwixt  the  personal  and  politi- 
cly capacity  of  the  monarch :  and  it  was  afBrraed  that  the 
people  might  destroy  Charles  Stuart,  without  hurting  the  King. 
The  monarch  however,  riot  exactly  perceiving  the  justness  of 
this  nice  distinction,  in  order  that  he  might  save  the  King, 
took  means  for  preserving  Charles  Stuart.— Keylim  Hist. 
Plred>yt. 
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wrong.  Be  this  as  it  may,  their  sway  was  nearly 
despotic.  While  Henderson  intermeddled  more 
in  northern  politics  than  all  the  bench  of  Scottish' 
bishops  had  formerly  done.  Burgess  and  Marshall 
possessed  stronger  influence  over  the  two  houses 
than  Laud  had  ever  boasted  at  court.  Selden, 
Lightfoot,  Cudworth,  Pococke,  Whichcote,  and 
Arrowsmith,  are  enrolled  by  the  Puritan  historian, 
as  attached  to  the  parliament:  but  Warburtop 
thinks^  with  higher  probability,  that  they  submitted 
in  neutrality,  and  were  not  followers  of  the  party* 
Lastly,  a  rabble  joined  the  parliamentary  fprce, 
having  chosen  their  side,  not  through  any  ability  to 
settle  the  question  of  right,  but  because  they  had 
heard  the  cavaliers  swear  for  the  King,  and  the 
soundheads  pray  against  him. 

Usher,  Hall,  Moreton,  Westfield,  Browftrigge, 
Prideaux,  Hammond,  Sanderson,  all  the  bishops, 
in  short,  and  many  eminent  divines,  the  fellows 
of  both  the  universities,  together  with  the  cathe- 
dral and  most  of  the  parochial  clergy,  were  ga- 
thered as  satellites  round  the  King.  The  royal 
army  being  unruly,  and  subsisting  on  their  plun- 
der,   Charles,   by  a  proclamation,    forbade, their 


excesses. 


XXXVIU.'*  In  the  mean  time,  the  metropolis 
witnessed  the  removal  of  all  open  vices  and  osten- 
sible indecorums.  Public  diversions  ceased,  though 
it  seems  an  ordinance  was  requisite  to  stop  them, 
and  in  their  stead  was  established  a  monthly  fast. 
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together  with  a  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  lec- 
ture or  exercise*  *^  You  might  walk  through 
London  on  the  evening  of  the  Lord's  day,*'  says  a 
writer,  ^^  and  not  see  one  idle  person,  or  hear 
any  thing  but  the  voice  of  prayers  and  praises  from 
churches  and  private  houses.'*  No  barber  would 
shave  on  Sunday ;  no  ferryman  would  carry  a  pas- 
senger across  the  Thames ;  nor  could  a  man  erwi 
sit  undisturbed  at  his  own  door.  We  doubt  not 
that  in  these  devotions  and  decencies,  there  was 
much  geauine  piety,  and  so  far  they  are  worthy 
of  our  admiration  ;  but  it  is  a  melancholy  truth 
that  the  heart  may  sing  psalms,  and  yet  be  deceit- 
ful above  all  things  -f-. 

*  The  Parliament  appointed  also  a  weekly  fast  for  eferj 
Wednesday,  while  that  of  the  King  was ,  held  every  Friday  s 
aod  thus,  it  was  said,  both  parties  called  Almighty  Grod  into 
die  quarrel. 

f  On  one  occasion,  6  Aug.  l641,  this  same  goldly  par«> 
liament,  pleading  necessity,  sate  all  Sunday  for  the  dispatch  of 
business.  What  would  they  have  said,  had  this  been  done 
by  the  opposite  party  }  How  easily  do  we  excuse  in  our  owu 
conduct  the  offences  we  condemn  in  that  of  our  brethren ! 
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CHAPTER  XL 

MOM  THE   BREAKING  OUT   OP  THB   CIVIL  WAR  TO* 
THE   MARTYRDOM  OP    CHARLES. 


I.  Origin  of  the  War. — ^11.  Assembly  of  Diinnes. — ^III. 
Attempt  to  alter  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. — IV.  The 
Covenant  taken  by  the  Parliament  and  Assembly.--^ 
V.  Persecution  of  malignant  Ministers  who  refused 
Subscription. — ^VI.  Ordinance  for  defmivg  Ae  Beanty 
of  Churches, — VII.  Abolition  of  the  Hierarehy :  JRf- 
ligious  Parties :  State  of  Religions, — ^VIII.  TA*  Direc- 
tory for  Public  Worship  and  Assembly's  Catechisms. — 
IX.  The  trial  of  Laud. — X.  His  Execution  and  Cha-- 
^facter. — XI.  Treaty  of  Uxbridge. — XII.  Rise  of  the 
.  Independents  in  the  Army :  Fanatical  Lay  Preachers. — 
XIII^  Debate^  among  the  religious  Parties;  and 
Settlement  of  the  Presbyterian  Discipline, — XIV.  The 
King  surrenders  himself  to  tlie  Scots — Conduct  of  the 
Parliament. — XV.  Charles s  Controversy^ with  Hen^ 
derson  relative  to  the  Apostolical  Institution  of  Epis' 
copacy. — XVI.    Proposals  from   the    Parliament.-^ 

XVII.  The  Scots  sell  the  King  to  the  Parliament. — 

XVIII.  Seizure  of  the  King  by  the  Army. — XIX. 
His  removal  to  Carisbrook  Castle, — XX.  Vote  for  no 

further  Addresses  to  the  King. — XXI.  The  Scots  in-- 
vade  England. — XXII.  Treaty  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
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—XXUI,  Trial  and  Martyrdom  of  Charles.— KKlV. 
— His  Character, — XXV.  Miscellaneous  Matters  t 
Opinions  on  the  Civil  War — Conduct  of*  Universities. 
—XXVI.  Catholics.— XXWII.  Jets'  of  ParliamerU. 
— XXVIII.  Learned  Divines. —  XXIX.  Presb^/te^ 
rians. — XXX.  Independents. 

I.  1643. — Bishops  Biirnet  and  Kennett,  fu- 
rious against  Popery,  throw  all  the  odium  and 
blame  of  the  civil  war  upon  the  Queen.  But  this 
is  vulgar  prejudice:  ship-money  had  been  given 
tip ;  the  Star-chamber  and  High  Com  mission- 
court  suppressed  ;  Strafford  ♦  executed ;  the 
episcopal  votes  abolished ;  the  power  of  the  Bi- 
shops in  their  courts  retrenched ;  the  triennial 
act  passed;  every  reasonable  demand  satisfied; 
every  (air  concession  made;  and,  in  fine,  every  dis- 
position to  conciliation  manifested.  The  origin 
of  the  war  then  was  with  the  Puritans  alone:  it 
Tiras  THBiR  insatiable  spirit  of  encroachment ;  it  was 
their  lawless  invasion  of  the  royal  prerogative ;  it 
was,  in  short,  their  claim  of  the  militia,  and  other 
unconstitutional  demands,  that  ripped  up  the  bo« 
som  of  their  mother  country. 

^  When  Charles  hesitated  in  signing  the  death-warrant  or 
Strafford^  Williams^  it  is  said^  gave  him  stcange  casuistical 
advice :   *^  A  king  has  a  public  and  a  private  conscience :  and 
he  might  do  that  as  a  king  from  his  public  conscience,  which 
militated  against  his  private  conscience  as  a  man.*' 

This  is  the  precise  language  of  Sir  Pertinax  Macsycophant. 
'^  There 's  twa  sorts  o  consciences^  Maister  Sydney ;  the  par- 
liamentary conscience,  and  the  common  conscience,"  &c. 
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II.  The  attempt  made  in  the  treaty  of  Oxford 
to  obtain  the  royal  consent  to  the  abolition  of 
episcopacy  having  failed,  an  ordinance  was  passi^ 
in  parliament  for  the  meeting  of  learned  and  godly 
divines,  who  should  take  the  Liturgy,  government^ 
and  doctrines  of  the  church,  under  consideration^ 
This  measure  ^as  adopted  for  the  gratification  of 
the  Scots,  who  had  demanded  an  uniformity  in 
doctrine  and  discipline  betwixt  the  two  nations* 
The  jealous  Parliament  however  appointed  that 
the  assembly  should  be  only  a  deliberative  body^ 
havmg  no  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction*  Its  members 
Were  liot  less  an  object  of  attention :  instead  of 
being  delegated  by  the  beneficed  clergy  (for  that 
would  have  been  making  the  distempered  patients 
their  own  physicians),  they  were  elected  by  the 
knights  and  burgesses,  two  being  returned  for  each 
county.  Consequently,  of  121  divines,  a  large, 
tnajority  were  openly  hostile  to  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  establishment;  men  of  mean 
learning,  and  many  likewise  of  scandalous  mo-^ 
fals*.  To  these  were  added,  thirty  lay  assessors; 
ten  being  lords  and  twenty  commoners.  .  The 
great  proportion  were  favourers  of  the  Presbyte- 

*  Claren.  vol.  i.  p.  530.— ^But  Mr.  Baxter,  to  "whom  Neale 
always  acts  handsomely  the  gentleman-usher,  hy  introducing 
him  as  '^  Mr.  Baxter,  who  was  much  better  acquainted  with 
these  things,"  will  have  it  that  they  were  all,  all  honourable 
inen,  of  great  learning,  godliness,  fidelity,  and  ministerial 
abilities. 
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rian  discipline;  but  there  were  some  friends  of 
episcopacy ;  four  non-conformists  turned  dissen- 
ters, i.  e.  independents ;  and  five  Scotch  commis- 
sioners ♦•  .  Ill  their  debates,  much  deference  was 
paid  to  the  opinions  of  Lightfoot  and  Selden,  the 
one  a  moderate  Presbyterian,  the  other  an  Eras- 
tian..  Usher  was  nominated,  but,  with  the  whole 
episcopalian  party,. either  did  riot  appear,  or  with- 
drew on  the  taking  of  the  covenant.  Although 
tJie.King'/farbade  this  meeting  by  pfoolamation^ 
sixty-nifie  :assembled/  *■  July  i ,  in  the  >  Jerusalein 
chamber ;  the  fittest  place,  as  it  was  called,  for  the 
re-buiLdifTg  of  Sion.  To  eich  member  was  granted 
four  , shillings  a  day  ;  while  the  vacancies  were  re- 
cruited by.  divines,  superadded  by  the  •  Parliament. 
On  withdrawing,  the  royalists  assigned,  as  their 
Keasons:  for  absence,  that  the  assembly  had  not 
been* convoked  by  the^King,  which- was  necessary 
to  a  council ;  that  it  was- forbidden  by  royal  pro- 
damation^  that -being  wot  chosen  by  the  clergy, 
its  members  were  not  representatives;  that  the 
meeting  seemed  designed  to  supersede  the  con- 
vocation;  that .  the  puritanical  clergy  and  laity 
regarded  them  as  spies  ;  and  that  they  would  not 
remain  to  be  out- voted,  and  employed  to  counte- 
narlee  the  proceedings  of  men  assembled  to  pull 
jlowh  what  th^y  would  not  uphpld. 

III.  The  Assembly  opened   their  proceedings 

*  The  convocation  of  this  mixed  assemblage  was  not  un- 
#ptlj  denominatcd^tfae  ploughing  with  an  ox  and  an  ass. 
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with  a  professed  attempt  to  alter  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  to  a  Calvinistic  form ;  (they  were  not  then 
Considered  as  Calvinistic;)  guarding  neverthelesi 
against  the^  Antidpmian  errors  of  Crisp,  Eaton^  and 
Saltmarsh.  More  than  two  months  were  spen^ 
in  debating  oii  the  first  6fieeln ;  which  terminated 
only  in  two  slight  iand  immaterial  changes  in  tte 
ninth  and  eleventh '  articles*.  At  length,  thd 
Scottish-' commissioners  arriving,  ridiculied  and  sett 
^side  this  milk  and  water  revision^  ;while ;  thef 
insisted  ori -subscription  to  the  covenant  at  a  pm«* 
liminary  tiieasure*  '  .  .    i 

IV.  This  instrument,  for  the  presaraticm  of 
religion  in  Scotland,  as  to  doctrine,  worshiip,  dia^ 
dpline,  and  governfnent,  and  its  reibrmatioti  iio 
England  and  Ireland,  so  as  to  bring  the  thrM 
kingdoitns  to  the  nearest  possible  conjunctioD^^ 
measure  to  be  effected  by  the  extirpation  of 
Popery  and  prelacy,  was  accorcKngly  agreed  to  b^ 
the  Commons  in  parliament,  Sept.  25,  l64^ 
The  same  day  it  was  read  to  the  divines  in  St^ 
Margarefs,  Westminster,  every  one  lifting  ut>  hii 
hand  to  heaven  in  token  of  tbe  most  solemti  ast 
sent.    On  the  i  5  th  of  October  it  was  subscribed  by 


.  y 

•  J 


*  In  the  ninth,  the  words — "  together  with  Adair's  tin 
imputed/*  were  inserted  j  and  "  very  far  gone/*  was  changed 
into  *'  wholly  deprived  of."  The  addition  to  (he  eleventh 
fiftlcie  consisted  in  the  words— i**  Notwithstanding  God  doth 
not  forgive  them  that  go  on  still  in  their  wickedness."  Sacl^ 
IS  Mr.  Neale*s  account.-^^-Appendix  to  vol.  ii.  ... 
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the  Lords,  after  a  sermon  (Nehens.  x.  2q)  oa 
entering  into  a  cvrsb — All  persons  above  eigh- 
teen years  of  .age  ^ere  then  ordered  to  accept 
the  covenant :  by  imposing  which  as  a  test  (with 
penalties  for  not  signing  a  contract,  the  validity 
of  which  implies  consent),  the  Parliament  evinced 
that  they  who  clamour  the  loudest  for  liberty  of 
conscience,  are  the  most  prompt  to  infringe  it 
when  they  are  established  in  power  *• 

V,  When  we  consider  that  the  covenant  mili«- 
tated  against  the  oath  of  supremacy,  which  de* 
dared  the  King  to  be  spiritual  head  in  church 
matters ;  against  the  laws  of  the  land  which  es« 
tablished  prelacy ;  against  the  oath  of  canonical 
obedience ;  and  against  the  consent  of  the  King^ 
who  forbade  it  .by  proclamation  in  October;*-^ 
WB  shall  not  wonder  at  its  being  refused  by  a 
Jgrge  body  of  the  clergy.  This  sharpened  and 
increased  the  persecution  of  malignant  pastors, 
which  had  for  some  time  been  carried  on  by  the  two 
committees  for  religion,  and  for  scandalous  minis* 
ters.  False  and  frivolous  accusations  were  now 
preferred  against  the  clergy,  ^  by  witnesses  no  Ion* 

*  In  Scotland^  the  goods  of  those  who  refused  the  cove* 
oant  were  seized^  and  their  persons  apprehended*  ''  Sach^** 
says  the  Paritan  Historian  in  a  rapture  of  admiration^  "  mch 
was  the  unbounded  zeal  of  that  people.** 

It  was  remarked  that  the  covenant  contained  666  WQirds« 
die  number  of  the  t^east  in  the  Apocalypsd^  Rev.  ziii*  18. 
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ger  put  upon  their  oath ;  and  the  calumnies  of 
mean  porsons  and  enemies  to  the  church  con* 
demned  a  pastor  in  opposition  to  the  general 
praise  of  his  parishioners*.  Indeed  the  neoessxtj 
for  any  witnesses  was  now  in  great  measure  super-> 
seded ;  since  a  man  was  condemned '^by  simple 
TCfusal  to  accept  the  te^t;  All  recusants  were 
summarily  removed  from  their  benefices  t  Fuller 
states  that  -the  veins  of  the  English  church  were 
"by  this  measure  emptied  of  much  good  blood; 
xlnd  Lord  Clarendon  affirms  that  all  the  learned 
!and  orthodox  clergy  were  gected  :  but  Mr.  Bax- 
ter, "  who  was  much  better  acquainted  with  these 

r 

things,**  maintains  that  only  the  insufficient  and 
-scandalous  ministers  were  cast  out-[*.  Now  among 
these  insufficient  and  scandalous  ministers,  were 
Usher,  Juxon,  Hall,  and  MoretOii.  Fuller  the 
historian  had  left  his  lectureship  in  the  Savoy, 
and  fled  to  the  royal  quarters  some  time  before. 
The  whole  number  ejected  is  admitted  by  Neale 
to  have  been  1600 ;  but  Walker's  Index  numbers 
2400.  In  London  alone,  115  ministeris  were  re- 
moved-;  and  by  the  purgation  of  Cambridge,  195 
graduates  were  deposed  from  their  benefices  and  ex- 
pelled the  university.  To  thesupi  amassed  by  seques^ 
terjing  theestates  of  the^eoutcasts,  theParliament,by 
a  grasp  of  abominable  iniquity,  added  two-thirds  of 

•  Clarepdon-^Fuller — ^Walker's  Sufferings. 
f  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Baxter  to  state,  that  lie  prev^nte^ 
the  covenant  from  being  subscribed  ip  Worcestershire. 
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the  estates  of  all  Papists.    To  the  wife  and  chil^ 
.dren  of  each  ejected  minister,  one  fifth  part  of 
the  revenues  of  his  benefice  was  decreed :  but, 
p^ng  to  the  rapacity  of  the  new  incumbents,  and 
•  the  delicate  consciences  of  many  farmers,  pious 
.souls !  who  flow  began  seriously  to  think,  that  the 
payment  of  tythes  was  unlawful-^ven  thiis  scanty 
pittance  was  grudged  and  ill-paid. 
«  '  Aipopg  so  large  a  number  of  deprived  ministers, 
.it  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  tome  were  but 
litde  predihlble:  to  their  sacred  profession.     Of  the 
faults  of  these,  advantage  was  taken,  to  justify 
the  general  spoliation,  and  a  book  appeared,  with 
tfc[e  title  of  the  first  century,  recording  the  delifl- 
quencies  of  100  sequestered  divines.     Charles  was 
8oliqite4;to  sanction  a  counter-publication,  which 
should  blazon  the  vicious  lives  of  the  parliamen- 
tary ministena ;  but  with  great  judgment  he  sup- 
.  pressed  the  project,  declaring  that  recrimination 
is  not  self-acquittal,  and  that  such  reciprocal  ex- 
posures  would  scandalize  both  parties  in  the  eyes 
of  their  common  enemies  the  Papists. 

VI.  In  the  mean  time,  a  furious  ordinance  was 
passed  by  the  two  houses,  against  Popery,  pie- 
tores^  altars,  fonts,  crosses,  images,  copes,  sur- 
plices^ an4r<>rgan8.  In  executing  thisdirection,  a 
brutal  ferocity  was  manifested';  and  **  the  beaikty 
of  cathedrals  was  somewhat  defaced,*''  us  the  his- 
torian without  prejudice  expresses  hitnself. 

Now  let,  us  see  how  this,  somewhat  deftced, 

VOL.    II.  O 


is  to  be  construed.    WheiK  Winchester  ^w  taken, 
the  whde  fumilure  of  the  choir,  the  glass  wio- 
ddws:  and  tombs,  "were  totally  demoliehed^     At 
Chichester,  the  eyes  of  a.  statue  df  BdwanI  Vh 
were  phicked  out,  as  a  punishment  for  bfs  ha^g 
establishcid  the  Liturgy*     One  eup  being  here  re- 
quested out  of  the  spoftof  the  plate^  for  thepuf* 
pose  of  administering  the  Sacrament^  the  mititsfett 
were  commanded  to  serve  their  turn  with  a  w^>oden 
dish.     The  plui^erers   were  English   [Presbyte- 
rians, ledi  on  by  Scottish  ofiioers :  while  Waller^ 
like  Nero,  *^jdS8it  scelewa,  non  spectavit.'*    The 
cathedral  of  Exeter  was  proianed  and  defiled  with 
pollutions  too  abominable  to  be  named*     Thus 
aped  fanaticism  in  its  full  and  uncoAtroHed  eareef« 
In  Canterbwy,   the  organs,    rebels,   and  vdvet 
cloths^  the  spr^  eag)e>  the  6ltar  i*afts,  tlie  arrfls 
hangingip,  were  all  destroyed:     On^  these  Vm  W^fre 
wrought  various  figures  of  our  Saviour :  the  9dl« 
diers  swore  they  would  dtab  him^  and  rip  tip  ^s 
bowels ;  whidi^  blasphemous  tlireata  they  aietaitBy 
realized,  with  regard  to  his  sim^flitudiei  on  the  tt« 
pestry*    At  an^  image  o^f  d^r  Lo^d  also,  they  dis* 
charged  forty   muskets ;   rejoiding  trimnphaillly 
whenever  they  hit  himr  6n  the^^ev    But  tlfe^e 
shocking  excesses  wer'e  eten  ftui^pdflsOT  by  those 
at  Westmihsiter ;  -Where ' -thtf.  briifal^SbWiery  boffat 
the  altar-^raila  as  they  stood^  and  f  h^  ^te-iiGhvii 
with  sevemt'bf  their  l€ictui^ra,  tb-'ifto 
and  driiikivide  on  tki  itoointuMieii  table,    ^ia 
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hallowed  spot  was  covered  with  abominations^ 
sirhjiar  to  those  at  Exeter.    Somewhat  defaced*! 

VII.  From  this  period  may  be  dated  the  entire 
dotmfkll  of  the  hierarchical  power,  though  it  was 
not  3ret  formally  abolished  by  an  oBdinance*  Hence- 
jforWard  each  parish  chose  its  owii  minister,  who 
Was  examined  by  the  assembly,  and  confirmed  by 
the  Pariiament. 

To  supply  so  matiy  vacancies  as  were  now  oc^ 
tia^ioned  in  the  church,  regular  ministers  were 
not  to  be  obtained ;  nor>  indeed,  had  they  beeii 
found,  is  it  probable  they  would  have  been  ad- 
mitted^ Silenced  lecturers^  hanging  on  chap* 
tains,  Presb)rterians  from  Scotland  or  New  Eng* 
hiifnA,  Dutch  preachers^  unlearned  persons,  youths 
whose  orders  got  the  speed  of  their  degrees,  and, 
if  w^  believe  the  Oxford  royalist^  even  bfqtch^^irs^ 
dbb}ers>  and  bricklayers^  succeeded  to  abdicated 
pHferment^.  Though  pluralities  had  been  an 
iibuse  complained  of  as  disgracing  the  <ihurch>  there 
were  now  Puritans  reconciling  their  tender  con* 
Sciences  to  both  the  dual  and  plural  number  in  the 
matter  of  livings.  These,  with  consummate  cant, 
{^leaded  the  example  of  Saunders  the  martyr,  who 
Innd  i^filued  to  resign  one  of  his  benefices  because. 
U  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  Papist :  and,  like 
|iim^  they  too  in  conscience  declined  parting  with 

\  ^  At  this  titne^  St.  Paul^  Cross  and  Charing  Cto9s  warn 
^ulted  down.  The  Book  of  Sports  was  burnt  publkiy  ia 
CbMif%idii,  hj  th«  common  hangmaflk  >'- 

•  2 
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one  of  theirs,  lest  they  should  chance  to  make 
vfay  for  a  malignant4  In  the  mean  time,  vicar^ 
ages  of  inferior  value,  though  important  as  cures 
of  souls,  remained  unprovided  with  ministers : 
*/  for  rich  maids/'  it  was  said, "  have  many  suitors^ 
while  the  unportioned  damsel  may  die  a  virgin*.** 
All  these  new  incumbents  however  were  only 
tenants  at  vvill-|-.  Neale  declares  that  this  was  a 
merciful  act  of  the  Parliament,  with  the  view  of 
restoring  all  the  livings  to  their  rightful  owners,  oil 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  accommodatipn  of 
differences.    Kind  souls  !  and  liberal  Mr.  Neale  1 

•  •  •  •  « 

The  complete  introduction  of  the  Presbyterian 
religion,  was  certainly  not  at  first  contemplated 
by  the  majority  of  the  Commons ;  but  it  being 

'  •  ''  These  infamous  men,'*  obietves  Milton>  himself  fl 
republican,  concerning  the  Assembly  divines^  **  after  preach* 
log  against  pluralities,  seized,  or  not  unwillingly  acc^ited^ 
besides  their  public  salary,  sometimes  one^  two,  or  more;,  of 
the  best  livings,  collegiate  masterships  in  the  universities,  and 
rich  lectureships  in  the  city,  setting  sail  to  all  Winds  that 
inight  blow  gain  lni6  their  Covetous  bdsoms. 

Because  you  have  thrown  off  your  prelate  lord, 
^'  And  with  stiff  vows  renounced  the  liturgy. 

To  seize  the  widowed  whore.  Plurality, 
^'  From  them  whose  sin  ye  envied,  not  Mionedj  Std    ; 
^'  When  t;hey  shall  read  this  plainly  ia  yout  Charge^. , 
''  New  Presbyter,  is  but  old  Priest  writ  large.**      .      ,.m 
The  assembly,  says  Neale,  was  often  turtied  into*  a  hoUse  of 
prayer  J  add  he  mT^ht  have  added,  sometimes  kitb'a  den*af 
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made  a  stipulation  in  the  Scottish  treaty^  they 
yielded  to  the  urgency  of  the  occasion.  The 
anti-episcopal  minprity,  who  had  been  blended 
hitherto  under  the  common  appellation  of  Pu- 
ritans, now  obtaining  the  ascendancy,  separated 
into  the  three  different  branches  of  Presbyterians, 
Independents,  and  Erastiatis.  Of  the  tvvo  former 
w^  shall  treat  at  the  conclusion  of  the  present 
chapter.  The  Erastians  acknowledged,  as  their 
leader,  Erastus  a  physician,  and  native  of  Baden, 
who  had  died  in  1583.  In  a  controversy  with 
Beza,  he  maintained  that  excommunication,  and  the 
•whole  church  power  in  every  Christian  state,  rested 
with  the  secular  authority.  According  to  hi3  dis^ 
ciples,  then,  church  government,  like  ceremonies^ 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  each  state;,  and  no 
'spiritual  power^  no  influence  saving  that  of  per*- 
aaasion,  such  as  a  lecturer  in  an  university  pos- 
sesses Over  his  pupils,  belpnged.jta  the  aacerdotal 
character.  Lightfoot  was  an  Eriastian  s .  andi  togcr 
ther  with  Cdman,  cited,  the  Hebrew  original  for 
the  power  of  princes  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 

The  Parliament  encouraged  the  Erastians,  and 
ke^t  the  Scottish  party  in  check :  and  when  Prea- 
byterianism  was  at  length  established^  it  had  a 
tincture  of  the  principles  of  Erastus. 

l644«  In  the  assembly  episcopacy  was  now 
vfithout  a  ^single  adycn^at^ ;  and  fsven  the  ipoderate 
Presbyterians,  who  would  have  admitted  th^  mock 
#j)iscopacy  of  presidents,   had.giyea^jWigy  to  thp 

o  3 
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Scottish  ascendancy.  Laud  bad  recently  been  609« 
pended  from  his  ofEce^  benefice^  and  jurisdiction^ 
for  disobeying  an  act  of  the  two  houses^  forbid-^ 
ding  hitBr  to  collate  to  bendices  in  his  gift^  nnlest 
by  their  nomination.  And  as  the  bishops  refesedi 
an  general  to  ordain  any  candidates  for  the  minis^ 
try  who  favoured  not  the  royal  cause^  a  question 
was  now  started  in  the  assembly^  whether  in  this 
l^igenoe  ordination  might  not  be  conferred  by 
{>resbyters«  An  ordinance^  prescribing  th^:  form 
of  ordinatiohy  was  accordingly  passed  by  the  two 
iiouses  of  Bsrliament.  Ten  members  of  the  as^ 
isembly^  and  thirteen  presbyters  of  London,  /even 
of  which  body  were  to  constitute  a  quorum,  were 
empowered  by  4;his  regulation  to  examine  candi-^ 
^tes  for  the  ministry,  and  to  ordain  by  imposition 
of  hands*,  ^rom  this  time,  during  nearly  eighteen 
years,  episc^xpacy  ceased  to  be  the  established  go- 
vernment in  £^(igland ;  though,  for  want  of  the 
<»|icurrence' of  the  third  branch  of  the  l^isla* 
ture,  it  was  never  Entirely  dissolved:  nor,  indeed^ 
was  it  till  the  year  l646  that  the  names,  and  dig^ 

'nitiesof  bishops  were  taken- away  t  The  sequestra*  » 
-tion  of  prebends  took  place  nearly  about  the  same 
time ;  but  the  names  of  deans  and  chapters,  and 
the  cathedral  service,  were  fully  extinguished  only 
^fter  the  dejath:  of  the  King, 

.  *  Dn  $ohea«  chaplain  to  thp  Bishop  pf  Oxfprd^  wrote  a 
tract  on  the  invalidity  of  t|^e' ordination,  ^pnf^q:^4  b^  th^ii). 
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As  the  Liturgy,  thoi^  tkot  £)rmally  abolished 
until  the  following  y^r^  had  now  for  some  time 
been  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse,  no  regular  mode 
of  worship  was  at  present  observed ;  some  woreja 
surplice^  and  others  a  gown  and  cassook^ — some 
paid  no  regard  whatever  to  the' &DDk  of  Pray^^ 
and  others  read  what  portions  of  it  suited  their 
taste  or  their  purposes.  Bishop  Kennett  writes^ 
that  tithes,  in  these  times  of  trouble,  were  with- 
held from  such  ministers  as  read  the  Liturgy ;  and 
he  might  have  added,  with  equal  truth,  from  such 
also  as  did  not  read  it.  In  the  mean  time  fanatic 
cism  and  hypocrisy  exhibited  thejr  freaks,  in  all 
possible  modes  of  impious  absurdity.  Fervors^ 
'Visions,  and  pret(mded  revebtions^  almost  supen* 
eeded  the  authorky  of  the  ^Sacred  Vdume.  The 
ruin  of  the  church  antiotinced  the  fall  of  thfe 
civil  establishment :  It led'qn .to  that  catastrpphp 
,whichha$  taught  .us  tba^j  IjJ^e  Saul  ^n.d  Jpnatlian^ 
they  anet  lonely  and  pleasstfifadn  their  lives^  and  that 
tn  death  they  cannot  bie  diWded. 

ytU:  1645.  To  give  a  jp4^tlal  cfieck  to  the  ex* 

travagances  above  recited,  a  ipiRKCTQRT.ior  public 

...worship  w^s.issvied  in  January  1.645^;.^epei|]mg  the 

-acts  of  Edward  and  Elizabieth  ibr  establishing  the 

Liturgy**  'While  this  syllabus  of  united  prayer  eii- 

■  ...      ;        ;  J    ■  .J        "     . 

-  ♦  III  fevcmr  <rf  dwBahhig'iftfe  Liturgy,  it  was  Urged,  that.it 
infas  KjfRsn^ve  to  church^  ^Wroad,  and  to  godly  pcHfvoDs  'at 
borne;  that  Calm  had  p^dnoudced  many  of  Its  content!, 
tderabSes  ]ne|yttai;  that  the  Phpiits  approved  tf  much  of  it. 
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joined  a  certainorder  for  iprooeeding  in  tbeservice  of 
the  church)  it  left  the  ministers  at  liberty  to  talk  wbat 
8en$e  or  nonsense  they  pleased^  on  all.  the  points 
prescribed^  bpth  in  their  supplications  and.  their 
sermons.  It  was,  however,  found  impracticable 
to  carry  this  ordinance  at  once  into  effect;  in  some 
places  Directories  could  not  be  procured ;  in  others 
they  were  wholly  disregarded.  One  man  read. the 
v^hole,  another  a  part  of  the  Commpn  Prayer.^ 
;p  third  a  form  of  his  own,  and  a  fourth  a  medley 
of  both,  while  the  highflyers  scorned  to  be  cotf- 
£n^  within  the  trammels  of  any  direction  or  form 


as  confirming*  them  in  their  idolatrous  worship ;  that  it  ^was 
too  longi  and  prescribed  burdensome  ceremonies ;  and  that  it 
confined  the  operations  of  ^jtbe  Spirit,  thus  at  onpe  excla4- 
ing  able  mioistprt  whp  scrupled  to  use  it>  and  reqdering  those 
who  confi^rmed  idle  and  UQed^jln£[.    Its  a4vQcate8  replied, 
that  no  foreign  church  had  signified  its  dislike  to  this  service  in 
print,  and  that  at  home  many  ti  the  most  pious  men  had 
approved  of  it ;  that  Calvin  is  but  cme  man ;  and  that  his  es- 
pression  applied  only  to  th^  ^rst « diaught,  wbicli  •  aft^twar^ 
underwent  two  revisipns  in  t|ie  reign  of  Edward  ^^d  ^izabeth  i 
that  it  is  charitable  and  right  .to  qomply  with  the  Papists  in 
matters  undbubtedly  derived  from  antiquity,  though  not  In 
what  idolatry  had  superadded ;  that  tHe  users'of  the  Liturgy 
labour  in.  preaching,  catechising,  and  study  i  that  the  Dimc- 
\ory  itself  biu4^s  not  from  mental  Ifizinessi  t^mugh  jt^caUa  fyr^ 
stronger  lungs  and  sides ;  that  the  extemporary  prayecs  and^ 
pfeaqhipg  of  tb^  Puritans  occupy  ne^ly  f|s  mufb  f ime;;  aa  tl^» 
Liturgy  ,an)l  sermon  of  tha  Conformists ;  th^t  ^  pruaingr  opt^ 
an  abolition  of  ceremonies,  was  designed,  by  the  £efonnatioi|^ 
fo^  t))at  erei)  the  Directory  canines  the  Spirit  af  tp  fiiatt^i 
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whatsoever.  To  reduce  these  varieties  to  some 
uaiformity,  the  Parliament  soon  after  called  in  the 
Prayer  Book^  imposing  a  fine  on  every  minister 
who  should  refuse  compliance  with  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Directory^  together  with  intolerant 
penalties  for  using  the  Liturgy  in  private  ftmilies. 
With  the  same  regard  to  liberty  of  conscieBCCy 
about  which  so  violent  an  outcry  had  been  raised, 
fines  were  denounced  against  all  persons  among 
the  laity  who  should  refuse  to  follow  the  Directory, 
or  who  should  write  or  speak  in  its  disparagement. 
To  defeat  this  plan,  the  King,  by.  proclamation, 
13th  Nov.  1645,  enjoined  the  use  of  the.Com^ 
mon  Prayer  Book,  and  forbade  the  admission .  of 
the, Directory  ;  while  h^^ssured  tbe.Lprds  at. Ox- 
ford, that  his  determination  was  £rm.  and  ua* 
idtered,  to  live  and  die  for  the  privileges  of  his 
crown,  for  his  friends,  and  for  church  govern- 
irient.  Under  these  opposite  injunctions,  the 
people  ,were,  at  this  time,  not  unaptly  cqmpv^ 
jbo  the  waves  of  th<;  sea, .  commanded  one  way  iff 
the  wi|id,  and  countermanded  another  way  by  tbe 
tide.  ' 

;  By  the  Directory,  all  private  and  lay  baptism, 
^nd  the  sign  of  the  cross,  were  discontinued  ^. 
The  Lord's  Supper  was  dq)y  to  be  administered  in 

*  The  child  was  to  be  presented  by  its  &tbetr^  or  bj  a  friend 
}n  the  father*s  absence.  /The  n^iDister  was  to  declare  oolwiAftl 
baptism  to  be  not  so  necessary^  as  that  the  want  of  it  eo^apgered 
|j|lvation«     Salutations  in  church  are  forbidden :  a  wise  ^rec<* 
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IKiTEte;  the  obnoxious  word  altar  was  changed 
into  table,  and  the  Ub1«  removed  into  the  body 
of  the  chupcb,  'while  the  people  were  permitted^ 
in  communicating,  to  atand  or  to  sit  at  their  plea- 
sure. Marriage  in  Lent  was  allowed^  and  the  ring 
.in  that  rite  iras  laid  aside.  The  Apochrypha,  the 
Saints*  days,  the  particular  vestments,  were  abo* 
lished.  In  visiting  the  Aduy  no  private  confession, 
|io  authoritative  absolution,  was  permitted;  and 
the  dead  were  to  be  interred,  like  dogs,  without  a 
funeral  service.  Neither  tte  use  of  the  Greedy 
,nor  of  the  Ten  CommaiKlaiisnts,  was  enjoined; 
«iid  wh<en  this  point  came  to  be  debated  by  the 
Commons,  the  silence  of  the  divines  on  these  im- 
portant parts  of  thd  service  was  confirmed  by  a 

^  <      ■■■  III!  ■'  ■>     ■■■ ii 

tlsn  I  for  rsverent  bsbaVfoar  Is  beeoiaiiig  ia  tfie  i>re8en«Q 

chsnber.     Pmyer  ipat  durccte^  |a  be  ofiertd  for  the  King, 

that  be  might  be  laved  frooi  evil  counsel ;  far  the  Queeo^  tbfit 

ihs  mighl  be  converted ;  and  for  the  Parliament,  then  in  open 

rebellion,  that  it  might  prosper.    The  whole  Lord's  day  was 

|o  be  spent  in  religions  exerctsesv    In  the  prayer  after  the  sier- 

flBon,  tl)e  beodi  were  to  be  turned  into  petitions)  and  the 

Lord's  Prayer  wos  recommended.    In  the  sermon  the  ii^trp* 

ducUon  was  ordered  to  be  short  syid  clear ;  the  •divisions  to  fbl« 

low  the  order  of  matter  and  not  of  the  words ;  the  audience 

ware  tiot  to  be  burdened  with  many  parts,  or  perplexed  with 

ieffflM  of  logic  or  art )  mid  difficulties  arising  from  the  nature 

of  the  subject^  or  the  prejudices  of  the  hearers^  were  to  be 

unravelled.    Learned  languages,  un'cbmmon  phrases^  afiected 

'  cuden^es)  and  quotations  from  lluman  authors,  were  all  to  60 

•vddsd* 
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inajority  of  eight  or  tea  voioes  ♦.  Both  the  Creed 
and  Decalogue^  however,  were  afterwards  printed 
in  the  Assembly's  Confession*  The  observance  of 
Christmas  day  was  altc^ether  prohibited. 

Besides  the  Directory  and  the  Co&fessioDi  which 
;was  also  Calvinistic^  making  God  the  author  of  sin, 
the  Westminster  divines  published  a  larger  cat^^ 
ehism^  which  was^  in  fact,  the  CoHfessioB  in  quea** 
ti6Bi  aiid  answer;  but  as  this  was  deemed  too  ample 
to  be  taught  in  schools,  and  too  difficult  for  the 
understandings  of  children,  a  lesser  or  abridged  ca* 
techism  was  soon  after  added.  Nojie  of  these  com:* 
-positions  maintained  the  divine  right  of  presbytery^ 

IX.  Laud  had,  for  almost  five  years,  languished 
in  the  Tower,  under  an  impeachment  for  high 
treason.     He  was  now  dr&wn  out  for  trial  and 

.condemnatioq,  in  order  to  gratify  the  Scots  f  ^     It 

» 

*  Lord  Pembroke  being  afterwarcjs  asked  privately  the  rea<» 
son  of  this  omissioD>  replied^  ''  That  it  was  matter  of  regret 
to  him  and  others  3  bat  that  the  Lords  did  not,  at  that  jonc- 
ture^  wish  Jto  manifest  a  difference  with  the  Commons." 

f  The  whole  of  this  process  occupied  iive  months^  during 
which  Laud  was  heard  twenty  days  in  his  defence.  The 
moiiiings  were  spent  in  substantiating  the  charges  against  him; 
jii^^T  an  interval  of  a  few  houa  his  pleading  was  received :  the 
managers  for  the  prosecution  were  next  permitted  to  i^lyt 
^er  which  the  prisoner  was  conveyed  back  to  the  Tower 
every  evening  about  eight  o'clock.  It  thus  app>ears^  that  ^ith 
the  enemies  of  Laud  rested  every  advantage  of  concert^  pre* 
paration>  and  rejoinder.  As  the  trial  involved  the  disCussioa 
$f  all  the  ihiporlant  questions  agitated  at  that  period,  I  have 
fhppght  proper  to  rfiter  iato  a  mipatp  and  critical  account  of 
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is  not,  here^  my  intention,  as  it  is  no  part  of  my 
province,  to  detail  or  discuss  accusations  merely 
of  a  civil  nature ;  although  it  may  be  just.hinted, 
that  Laud's  principle  of  defence  was  a  solid  bne^ 
namely,  that  a  crime,  such  as  treason,  caiinpt  be 
constituted  by  any  accumulation  of  circumstances, 
no  one  of  which  is  separately  treasonable  ^f*.     But 

«*^— — ^— »■  f*^!        ■     II      m       I    •  II     I     ■!    I     II    i'm        I      II     III         I  ■mil  I  1^——         I      ■     I'lll    _     ■    I    il  ■!      ■! 

it,  the  more  particolarly  since  Laud,  who,  though  fumjBhed 
U'ith  counsel,  rested  chiefly  on  his  owa  resourses,  could  not 
promptly  answer  the  preconcerted  charges  and  argumeoti 
urged  by  his  learned  antagonists  * ;  since  the  managers  in  their 
replies  were  guilty  of  the  grossest  mis-statements,  and,  lastly, 
since  the  most  popular  accounts  of  the  proceedings  are  Mtbur 
garbled  and  imperfect,  or  taken  from  Mr.  Prinne's  narrative; 
the  narrative  of  a  determined  enemy  to  the  archbishop. 

f  Among  the  charges^  one  accused  Laud  of  having  declare^ 
that  Parliament  could  not  alter  the  state  of  religion,  without  coo- 
tent  of  the  clergy ;  whereas  the  clergy  were  adverse  to  the  £»> 
formation.  He  maintained  that  he  only  alluded  to  the  power 
of  the  church  to  judge  concerning  truth  and  falsehood,  as  thejr 
reipected  heresies.  The  repairing  pf  St.  Paul's  was  one  of  his 
faults ',  but  he  bad  paid  towards  that  work  120O/,  from  his 
own  coffers.  The  charge  of  bribery  he  heard  with  the  live- 
liest  indignation ;  and  it  appeared  that  this  alluded  merely  to  a 
butt  of  sack  which  a  person  had  sipuggjed  into  his  cellar^  and 

*  The  counsel  for  the  Commons  were  Wildi  Htyward,  Brown,  Nichdit^ 
and  Hill  (which  Itic  person,  as  be  said  nothing,  thn  aithbishop 
Contul  Biboliw),  with  Prinne  for  the  solicitor.    Uiud'4  selloitor 
own  secretary*. 

'I  he  lace  republication  6f  some  editions  and  abridgments  of  Neile, 
g'AC  al<io  the  propiiety  of  correctingf  here  as .  elsewhere,  that  anthof'^V 
fiuinc/ouft  and  pernicioas  distortipni  of  truth. 

•  ^Cf  Vha^ton'^  History  of  L^'s  Tioublo^  22^9  4[c,; 
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the  third  general  accusation  being  purely  of  a  re* 
ligious  nature^  demands  particular  attention.  In 
wbstance  it  imputed  to  Laud  an  attempt  to  intro^- 
duoc  idolatry,  and  to  reconcile  the  church  of  Eng- 
land to  that  of  Rome  *. 


which^  when  he  discovered  it,  he  ordered  to  be  removed.    It 
was  urged  that  he  had  accepted  comtnutations  for  fines ;  this, 
however,  was  not  done  clandestinely,  bat  by  warrant  tinder 
the  great  seal,  and  in  order  to  raise  a  fund  for  repailiftg  the 
metropolitan  cathedral.    To  the  imputation  of  bringing  the 
temporal  power  into  subjection  to  the  clergy,  he  answeredp, 
that  lie  had  only  endeavoured  to  exempt  the  clergy  from  lay 
oppression.    In  short,  he  had  asserted  the  prerogative  only 
where  the  law  was  silent ;  and  all  the  acts  complained  of  wer» 
not  pBoperly  his.,  but  those  of  the  whole  cbuncil-^bdard. 
-  •  ♦  Hie  first  particular  specified  was  his  partiality  for  imagei 
■nd.  picture,  evinced  in  the  repairing  of  the  sttlined-glass  win- 
dows of  his  private  chapel  in  Lambeth,  contrary  to  the  stat.  3 
tod  4  Edward  VI.  and  the  injunctions  of  Queen  Elizabeth  f 
A^  erection  of  crosses  in  various  churches,  and  of  a  stone 
figure  of  the  Virgin  in  St.  Mary's,  Oxford  j  with  the  sum* 
Auming  of  Mr.  Sherfield  before  the  Star-chamber,  for  defacing 
an  idolatrous  sculpture  in  a  church  near  Salisbuiy.    To  this 
Laud  replied,  that  images  were  in  use  iio  early  as  the  tinui 
of  Constantine,  and  earlier ;  that  Tertullian  mentions  a  con* 
gregation  who  had  a  picture  of  Christ  on  their  communion 
dialioe ;  that  even  Calvin  allowed  the  historical  u^  of  scrip- 
tural representations,  since  he  says  (Instit.  lib.  i«  ell,  §  12), 
**  Neque  tamen  e&  superstitione  teneor,  ut  nullas  prorsus  ima- 
gines ferendas  censeam,  sed  quia  sculptura  et  pictura  Dei  dona. 
|onr^  puram  et  legitimam  utrusque  usum  requiro.^    An-  bis^ 
torical  account  of  images  is  given  in  the  HomHies  (p.  64,.65) ; 
bat  though  it  might  be  granted,  that  they  were  •fefbtdden  by  that 
publication,  one  might  surely  subscribe  th^  HomiSes  ^  godlf 
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Laud,  tri  his  clpsitig  speech,  coitiplaiiied  dS  want 
of  time  for  preparation;   of  the  seizure  of 


ddd  profitable  foi^  tRdsis  times^  jret  ndt  beEete  t&eni  ttCb 
every  direction  necestory  at  all  times.  Re  did  not  zppkffit 
m(  images  of  God  the  Fatheir )  tJieogh  some  viodieated  the  tMe 
•f  tbem,  from  Dan.vii.  Tlio-  similitudes  f^f  Lambeth  MBNM 
neither  wood  nor  stone,  but  glass  windows.  As  to  creases  tmA 
pictures,  images  of  things  visits,  they  nugjit  be  aenric^Me/Al 
•ftiam^t  and  admonition.  The  statae  of  tfa|»^.Virgi»  had 
•et  up  by  Bisjiop  Owen  t  nor  was  it  in  proof  that  he  evtn 
^ware  of  its  Existence  j  and  IVtr.  Sherfield  was  sentenced  fttf 
Tidently  destroying  the  ornan^nt^  of  a  church  Without  aiatiiiN 
tity  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese*  /    "         ';^ 

In  answer  to  this  defence,  it  was  ^argued  by  the'  mAnwgHat 
that  Justin.  Martyr^  Qlemens- Aleicandrinus,  Irenesiis^  avft 
Lactantius,  agree  in  the  denying  intages  to  have  becSn  fcmndiA 
the  primitive  churches;  that  £pip^ai|ips>  in  hgljr  itufigtia* 
Hon,  rent  an  image  in  pieces;  that  th^  Ht^milied,  part  il.  p.*^ 
show  ancient  councils  and  many  pious  emperors  to  bafe'bMI 
Averse  from  imager;  that  TertuUian  relatea  (mly  that  ihM 
heretics  to  whom  he  wrote  h^d  such  a  chalice  as  Laud  aUitd^ 
fO|  and  that  Calvin,  in  the  sn^ntence  quoted,  must  refer  only 
totheuse.of  sculpture  and  pairiting  in  common  life,  siACfthis 
next  words  affirm  that  the  church  had  no  images  for'  500 
years,  and  that  to  paiint  images  of.  God  is  unlawfltl,  sincBbi 
hath  himsetf  iorbidden  itt  In  this  manner  the  trial  proceeded } 
Laud  being  allowed  only  one  short  and  almost  iUi[M:eo]fidl* 
tated  answ^,  while  tbeh)anagers  had  the  first  blow  and  the 
last  in  each  patticnbr  charge.  It  is  therefore  a  just  debt^  to 
the  memory  of  the  archbishop,  to  examine  the  pleadings  tf 
hit  antagcmists  I  and  with  this  view  it  maybe  observed  thai 
the  managers,  with  dexterous  management,  suppressed  tho 
distinction  betwixt  images  asi  ornaments,  and  a$  .objecta  of 
worship.    The  jhaaagers  hjid  asserted  that  the.stained.i»adl»«t 


papers  and  diary^  not  to  substatitiate  but  to  con^ 
ftruet  a  charge ;  aiftd  of  the  siftmg  of  these- doci;^ 


i*i 


Hi  Laabcitb  waa  repaired  fr«iiit&e  modal  ia  a  flooHttf  amnd^f 
y^tBdsm,  Laud  merdy  attempted  to  leatore  what  had  beett 
de&bed.    This  window,  iirbich  was  afterwards  destroyed  ia 
llie  ciFtl  wars*,  represeated  the  scripture  history  from  th« 
creation  to  the  last  judgment.    In  twa  side  windows  wem 
pcfiirayvi  the  ^pes  and  aarti'^types.    Now  if  Laud  had  itfdeM 
aepabed  such  a  window  from  a  misBsd,  wheie  would  have  beM 
tiie  mighty  harm  ?    But  it  seems  this  repairing  was  uslawiUji 
fescaiise  the  window  had  been  defaced  at  the  Kefoanatioii.    It 
JB  unpardonable  then  to.oorreet  any  mischief  oecarioned by  ilit 
wiid  and  riotous  excess  of  a  good  principle;    And  now  let  atl 
«aanune  the  3  and  4  of  Edward  VI.  and  the  injudctkxis  ef 
Oaaea  Slizabeth.    The  atatnte  1  Elis.  a,  ii.  f  mhm  to  tbiii 
mat  of  Edward  VI.  and  orders  naatteia  to  stand  as  they  dkf  A 
liMk  timeE  of  its  passing:  but.  the  act  of  Edward  VL  ft^m* 
Biands  only  the  destruction  of  ims^es  in  wood^  stone^  9Ad  sAd* 
IfMtei^  spealimg  nothing  at  all  eoncomfn^  glass  windows  i 
nd.  dontainlBg  an  express  clause  for  the  prdservacion  oftmkoni 
9m  nHMitiments,  &c.  prorided  they  were  not  reputed.  tc^b6 
iiinli»    The  act  then  waa  rather  f»vouraye  ^an'  dther#lsi 
to  the  repair  of  the  Lambeth  window.    But  the  act  1  £Uz. 
€•  ii.  was  passed  in  the  year  1558  ^  whereas  the  xnjukctioms 
irerie  delivered  in  15^9,.  and  may  be  oonceived  as  intended  to 
tK^aiaor  qualify  tlie  act.:   And  what  rs  the  kaguage  of  dme 
)ii|ttnetions  ?    i^ter  eommandrng  the  demolition  of  images  ih 
ttut  churches,  they  add,  ''rRBSEKVtNO  nevcrthefess  and  re- 
pcdttrig  both  the  walls  and  gla^s  wik]>ows  ;  these  then  might 
lie  repaired  with  stained  glass,  provided  saint- worship  were 
not  introduced. 
).  Ur  The  seccmd  charge  accused  Laud  of  superstition  io>lhi» 

•  XJucafel's  tambeth,  j^,  26  ;  and  Lyson,  vol.  i.  p.  259. 

f  Sea  Cribson's  Codex,  and  tbe  Collectiont  of  old  duioat.       i 
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_  ^  •  Ik 

ments  to  the  bran.     The  articles  he  said  were; 
general  and  vague*     He  had  been  charged  with 


edoiccration  of  chuccbes,  and  instanced  those  so  well  known 
of  St.  Catharine  Cree  and  St.  Giles's.  *This  was  said  to  be 
contraiy  to  the  jodgment  of  Bishop  Pilkington  and  Archbbhop 
Parker.  The  consecration  of  altars^  pattens^  chalices^  altar- 
doths^.  and  even  of  the  knife  which  should  cut  the  sacrainenr 
tal  breads  the  dedication  of  churches  to  saints  or  angels,  and 
the  promotion  of  annual  commemorative  feasts,  were  likewise 
inlgects  of  complaint  f.  . 

The  consecration  of  churches,  said  the  Archbishop,  is  9$ 
oM  as  the  days  of  Moses  and  Solomon,  who  thus  hallowed  thtt 
tabetmacle  and  the  temple.  Christian  churches  were  consch 
ciated  in  the  reign  of  Constantine,  or  as  soon  as  they  began  t« 
be  built ;  and  that  of  Tyre  is  specified  by  Eusebius :  nor  doei 
JPiarker  condemn  consecrations  in  general,  but  Popish  conse* 
ciilions,  which  mine  were  not,  for  I  had  the  forma  of  them 
fiom  Bishop  Andrews  }•  -t 

There  was  no  consecration,  replied  the  directors  of  the  trials 
for  300  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ.— It  is  tru^  that  £uae» 
bins,  in  the  life  of  Constantine,  cap.  45,  mentions  the  cqo# 
aecration  of  a  temple  with  prayers,  &c. ;  but  there  was 


•  Frynne,  p.  114,  497. 

^  Sec  Pryrnie,  p.  115 — Laud's  History,  p.  339. 

X  Conscctations  are  advisable  for  the  sake  of  solemnity:  ai^  as  te 
(tfsdnguishiog  churches  by  the  names  of  taints  and  angels,  it  war  aft 
indent  fMractice ;  but  the  dedication  was  only  to  God.  Our  Lord  hp^ 
nourcd  a  feast  of  dedication  with  his  presence  ;  and  such  feasts  are  useful 
for  maintaining  hospitality  and  good  neighbourhood.  They  were  prcv^ 
lent  in  Popish  times,  and  have  led  to  occasional  excesses ;  but  are  aQ 
Tines  to  be  rooted  up,  because  some  men  will  intoxicate  themselves  wit& 
the  juice  of  the  grape  ?  Further,  the  altar  is  necessarily  holy  ;  for  we 
know  that  it  sanctified  the  gift :  ought  it  not  then  to  be  consecrated-  or  set 
apart  from  common  uses  ?  And  were  not  all  its  appurtenances  hallowed 
VI  this  manoeri  what  could  be  understood  by  the  crime  of  sacrilegje  i 


ifih  C«*I.l  TH«  liABtYUftoft  «»  cMaUss.  iti0 

hasty  words :  with  the  fadtioAs  6f  btfaer  inen ;  ntSf 
with  the  4^rGes  of  whole  koiiVts  atid .  councils; 


kriddcingof  doort^  andttTitig^f «'  Open  fsdv^rlailbggaietf:'^ 
them  was  no  tbrowing  of  dust  iht6  iht  air.  '  CohftechitieA  n  iP 
Popish  invention.    The  feast  of  dedication  tnentioned  in  Jbb£; 
z.  22j  was  commemoratWe  of  the  altars  spoken  of  in  1 1(1  adetlb. 
iT.  96,  5§ :  and  a  passage  stating  the  prciience'  c^onr  Ikfti'  it 
Jtouakm,  during  a  feast  held  by  smpefstitioos  Jewi>  signiftel  - 
not  his  BppTovzl  of  that  feast.    The  taberhade  was*  conseotNMF' 
bf  Moses  the  civil  magistrate;  and  the  templef  %  Solomoh 
this  King :  neftiwr  of  them  by  the  High  Priest.    Moses»  hf 
aft  Express  obnimandf  anointed  the  tabernacle  and  its  contenti 
with  oil  I  while  Solomon  only  nttered  an  excdlent  prayef  ib: 
ther  ooier  court  of  the  temple  i  and  hallowed  the  middle  coiitri' 
iHlh  oifcrlogs.  There  is  no  mention  in  Scripture,  however,  <d 
tie  consecratron  of  synagogues ;  which  are  analogous  to  aat^ 
fftniwm  churches :  though  to  argue^om  a  Jewish  to  a  Chrfi«' 
Am  house  of  worship,  is  after  all  a  mediod  of  reasoning  to  bdr 
eiccepted  against.    Many  places^  such  as  Jerusalem,  the  Hbtt 
dif,  bofe  a  character  of  hofinesi,  without  fbrrmd  consecra»>' 
thii*    Ths  archbishop  derived  his  forms,  it  seems,  not  froofi 
the  411^  ^u^  ^oi  Bishop  Andrews :  3^t  what  is  this  but 
fecfltvfag  them  from  the  Missal  at  second  hand  ?    The  forms 
€f  consecrating  altars,  chalices,  and  pattens,  were  aH  of  them 
extracted  from  the  Roman  Missal.    Wakes  were  introduced 
by  ^pes  Felix  and  Gregory.    They  produced  so  much  de« 
buchery,  that  Henry  VIII.  restrained  them  all  to  the  first 
Sunday  in  October :  and  afteiwards  they  were  wholly  abolished' 
by  the  5  and  0  of  Ed^vard  VI.    On  their  gradually  creeping 
in'  again.  Judge  Richardson  suppressed  them  in  some  of  the. 
western  counties :   an  order  which  the,  archbishop  reveiaed 
i9  the  following  year. 

..On  this  re{^ication  of  the  managers  we  may  briefly  remark^ 
that  Laud,  right  in  his  principle,  doubtless  carrieid' hi#  appl^^ 
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He  had  been  censured  for  the  repair  of  St.  Paulas, 
and  for  improving  the  statutes  of  Oxford^  .for 


ettion  of  it  to  a  superstitious  and  childish  excess.  As  sap- 
porting  the  general  charge  of  idolatry  and  Popeiy^  the  aocosip 
tkm  fell  totally  short  of  its  aim  ** 

JII.  The  same  may  be  affirmed  concerniag  the  third  article 
of  complaint  y  which  accused  Laud  of  removing  comiaaDioo 
tables  from  the  body  of  the  church  to  the  east  end  of  die 
cbapcel ;  and  of  encomp;issing  them  every  where  with  rails.;  of  ■ 
farnishing  out  his  owa  chapel  and  the  King's  afe  WkittilUkll' 
with  basuis,  candlesticks,  and  the  credentia  orude-table^ae^' 
cording  to  the  Roman  ceremonial:  and  of  hanging  over  the 
^ar  an  arras  bearing  a  crucifix.    He  pleaded  that  the  finUi*' 
ture  objected  to  was  in  use  before  his  time  5  and  therefore  no 
innovation  of  his ;  that  the  form  of  the  credentia  he  receifed- 
^om  Bishop  Andrews;  and  that  a  reasonable  use  of  figund' 
hangings  was  approved  by  the  Lutherans^  and,  as  heiwd 
shown,  by  Calvin  himself.    Altars  existed  previous  to  Pbpesy* 
in  the  Christian  church :  and  after  the  reformation  in  thexeig»: 
of  £lizabeth>  they  who  changed  their  position  innovated;  aad* 
he  had  already  shown  in  the  Star-chamber  that  there  cooldito' 
no  Popery  in  railing  them  in,  .^H^  . 

.  In  the  attempt  to  defeat' the  force  of  this  reasoning,  1^.  was 
stated,  that  the  passage  (1  Cor.  ix,  13^  14),  (4aced  altara  and* 

e  The  qnotstions  from  Eusebtas  and  Parker  support  the  archbishops 
argntneBt ;  and  there  is  no  proof  that  the  feast  of  dedieatioa  me«tiooetf 
ia.Jc^n,  z.  2a,  was  not  an  aimivenary  of  the  dedication  perfomedbf 
Kara,  vi.  1^,  17* — **  Ceremonies,*'  says  Mr.  Hume,  "  in  a  fdigidii^  igCt 
teiiflto  mollify  that  fierce  and  gloomy  spirit  of  devotion,  to  which- the, 

•    •  •  •        * 

rude  multitude  are  subject.  Laud  corrected  the  error  of  the  first  n* 
fDrmei s,  by  reviving  a  few  primitive  ceremonies ;  and  presented  to  the 

I  ■ 

mhid  some  sensible  exterior  ohsetvahces,  which  recalled  it  from  its  ab» 
atiactions.  Thought  relaxed  itself  in  the  contemplation  of  pictures,  po0>* 
t^ies,  veatmentf ,  hvlldiiigs ;  tiMl  all  tfie  Une  aits  which  minister  10  n/k^- 
gioAf  thcfcbyjcccived  ei 


i'^ihCent.]  THfi  JlARTYBboii  b^'cftAAras*  ill 

which  he  humbly  conceived  iliat  praise  wopid  have 
been  a^  juster  recotnpence.     Contrary  to  the  ih- 


pnestf  in  opposition  to  the  Lord's  tables  that  tlie  passagd 
(Heb.  xiii.  l6),  "  we  have  an  altar/*  alluded  to  Christ  him- 
self j — that  our  Lord  celebrated,  the  Sacrament  at  an  Ordinarjf 
table  i  and  called  it  a  supper^  not  a  sacrifice :  that  although 
ki  (  l^  £dw.  VL  c.  i.  the  communion  table  was  denominatedl 
an  altar^  this  statute  was  repealed  in  three  years^  and  the  word 
flfterwairds  changed  into  table :  that  Bishop  Willianas  had  fullf 
proved  tables  only  to  have  been  used  for  more  than  250  yeari 
after  Christ :  that  Sextus  II.  introduced  altars^  and  that  the 
council  of  Aix  first  directed  them  to  be  railed  in.     Altars  stood 
imciently  in  the  choir  or  middle  part  of  both  the  Jewish  and 
the  early  Christian  churches :  this  has  been  shown  by  Bucer« 
Jewell,  and  other  reformers ;  while  Bede  aud  Austin  of  Can- 
terbury afiirm  the  same  to  have  been  their  original  position  in 
£pgland.    The  word  choir  has  its  name  from  the  company 
who  surrounded  the  altar,  in  roodum  corontt ;  so  that  it  could 
not  stand  close  to  the  wall.    In  ancient  Liturgies  they  who 
stood  round  ahQul  the  altar  were  prayed  fot :  and  Durandus  off 
den  bishops,  in  consecrating  churches,  to  walk  I'ound  the 
altar  seven  times.  As  to  the  injunctions  of  Elizabeth  *,  dlfect* 
ing  the  communion  table  to  be  fixed  in  the  spot  where  the 

'     *'  Qocen  Elizabeth's  Injuoction  as  to  the  Tables  of  tb«  Church. 

'Whereas  iii  vaany  parts  of  the  realm  the  altars  be   removed,   and 

tsblci  placed  for  ministratioB  of  the  holy  Sacrament,  afcoiding  to  1aw» 

sum!  in  ;ither  p?aces  the  alrais  be  nut  removed;  in  the  order  whereof> 

saving  for  an  uniformity,  there  seemeth  no  matter  of  grftat  moment,  so 

that  the  Sacrament  be  duly  and  revcirently  ministered  \  yet  for  obstrvation 

of  one  uniformity  throughout  thr  realm,  and  for  better  imitation  of  the 

law  in  that  behalf,  it^is  ordered  that  no  altar  be  taken  down,  but  by  ovci* 

sight  of  the  curate  and  churchwardens  ;  and  that  the  holy  table  in  every 

chnxch  be  decently  made,  and  set  in  the  place  where  the  altar  stood,  and 

there  commonly  cohered  as  thereto  belongcth  ;  and  when  the  Sacrament 

-Hi  to  be  distribiHiiy  to  be  placed  yrithin  the  chancel,  to  th»t  tht  ministef 
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junctions  of  the  civil  law»  he  bad  been   over- 
whelmed with  1 50  witnesses :  and  of  these  a  large 


sdtar  stood }  this,  as  it  has  been,  sbown^  was,  anciently,  in  Htm 
choir,  and  indeed  contipaed  so  throughout  all  the  churches  m 
England,  until  the  time  of  Archbishop  Laud.  The  Rubric  in 
the  prayer  book  and  the  eighty-second  Canon  of  lG03,  both 
order  the  tables  into  the  body  of  the  church.  And  as  the 
saying  of  private  niasses  brought  this  custom  into  the  church  of 
]|gome,  its  introduction  into  England  is  evidently  a  Pomih  in- 
novation. 

With  respect  to  the.  furniture  of  the  altar,  it  was  copied,  no 
matter  whether  by  Laud  or  Andrews,  from  the  Pontifical  of 
Aix,  1683 ;  and,  with  the  credentia  and  arras  hangings  repr^ 
senting  the  last  snpper,  was  condemned  by  the  Homilies  at 
well  as  by  Elizabeth's  injunctions. 

Injustice  to  the  memory  of  h]m,whowa8j  asusual,  not  permit- 
ted to  answer,  like  St.  Paul,  for  himself,  let  it  be  observed,  that 
the  mana^rs,  in  representing  communion  tables  to  have  stood 
universally  in  the  body  of  the  church,  until  their  removal  fay 
Laud  to  the  east  end,  were  guilty  of  palpable  self-contradio- 
tioo.    Both  the  injunctions  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  82d  canon 
of  l603,  to  which  they  referred,  speak  of  a  BiMpvAL  of  the' 
table  from  its  original  position,  for  the  more  convenient  io« 
lemnizaUon  of  the  Eucharist,  on  every  occasion  of  a  com- 
munion.   The  injunctions  confine  it,  when  removed^  to  the 
chancel :  the  canon  of  1603  says,  "  either  within  the  chanoel 
or  the  church.'*    Npw  as  the  injunctions  direct  the  taUe  txp 
stand  ''  in  the  place  where  the  altar  stood  |**  to  be  removed, 
though  still  retained  within  the  chancel,  on  the  approach  €£ 
every  communion  -,  and,  after  that  communion,  to  be  repla<fe&^- 
where  it  stood  before,  it  is  plain,  Ist,  That  the.  altar  did  ni 


may  conveniently  be  heard,  and  the  communicants  communicate  witli( 
him ;  after  the  communion  done,  from  timo  ta  time  the  Mme  holy  ttbbi^^ 
to  be  placed  ivhere  it  stood  before* 


§ 

dumber  w^re  sectaries  and  schismatics ;  while  by 
the  canon  law  no  Schrsmatic  could  be  heard  a^inift 
his  bishop. 


then  fttand  in  the  nave  or  body  of  the  churchy  nor  even  vltbtn 
jthe  ehancel  detached  from  the  wall  i  otherwise  the  Kih\t,  i«i 
cubttitnte  in  place;  would  not  require  removal  on  each  pre^ 
paration  for  the  Eucharist,  fiut  the  canon  of  160S  tbrowa 
•till  greater  light  on  the  subject;  for  the  intention  of  removing 
the  table  at  a  sacrament  is  therd  stated  to  be>  that  a  greater 
aumber  might  communicate  along  with  the  priest.  Now  seeing 
nils  were  introduced  by  Archbishop  Laud^  subsequently  to  both 
the  injunctions  and  the  canons,  how  could  greater  numbera 
eommuoicate  by  the  removal  of  a  table,  otherwise  than  by 
exposing  four  sides  of  that  table  where  cmly  three  ^^^ere  usua1I|f 
expos^ }  The  table,  then,  the  substitute  in  ^lJick  for  the 
altar  (which  had  before  stood  in  the  chancel)— 4he  taUei 
which  the  injunctions  of  Eliaabeth  commandecl  never  to  hi 
imtoved  firom!the  cbancd— the  table,  which,  \rf  the  82d 
canon  of  l603,  might  indeed  be  removed,  for  a  cdmmunion, 
to' the  body  of  the  church,  but  was,  after  each  coQ:d||nBn!on, 
t»  be  replaced  within  the  chancel,  stood  usually  in  tf^ht*  chan- 
cels with  one  side  dose  to  the  wall';  and  to  which  side' of  the 
wall  will  not  be  long  ^pnted  by  any  who  are  at  all  Conver- 
sant in  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  or  who  attend  to  the  words  of 
the  82d  canon  of  l603  itself  i  where  it  is  sUted.  that  the  Tent 
Commandments  shall  be  set  at  the  f  ast  end  of  the  church. 

It  appears  from  the  injunctions  of  Elizabeth,  that  the  changed 
ef  altars  into  tables,  was  bf  no  means  a  change  of  place,  but 
merely  a  reduction  in  height,  an  alteration  of  form,  and  an 
abstraction  of  the  house  fyt  the  pix,  or  tabemaclil'Qf  the  host,' 
together  with  the  ^wers,  the  crucifix  in  relievo,  and  other  * 
IKiperstitious  appendages*. 

Oil  the  whole,  then,  I  eondnde,  that  the  managers,  iii  bar- 

*  Sec  Picait's  Relis.  Cemn.  vol.  i. 
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Upon  the  whole,  it  was  clearly  proved,  on  the 
religious  part  of  the  charge,  1st,  Thatj^  with  re- 

__4jui I  I         _  I  -  1      I      III      m       ■  ■■  ■  .         

ing  asserted,  that  communion  tables  stood  always  in  the  hodj 
of  the- church,  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  until  their  re- 
moyal  to  the  east  end  of  the  chandid  by  Laud,  advanced  a  glai^ 
iDg  and  self-exposing  falsehood.  The  fact  seems  to  have  beeo^ 
that  after  the  canons  o{  l603  permitted  the. occasional  removal 
of  tables  into  the  nave  of  the  church,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience in  communicating,  lukewarm  ministers,  throagh  neg* 
ligence,  and  Puritan  ministera  through  design,  as  well  as  ea» 
couraged  by  the  connivance  of  Archbishop  Abbotti  very  ge» 
perally  omitted  their  replacement  after  each  sacrament^  agree* 
•bly  to  Elizabeth's  injunctions,  in  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  i 
and  that  Laud,  whose  leading  passions  were  uniformity  and 
strictness  in  ceremonies  (especially  where  dififerences  in  these 
ceremonies  marked  and  widened  differences  in  the  more  essen* 
tial  matters  of  doctrioe),  did  only  his  duty  in  exacting  com^ 
pliance  with  the  injunctions,  which  many  of  the  clergy  hai 
violated,  and  with  the  canons  of  10O3>  whose  indu|genoe  they 
|iad  abused. 

A  k^r  addressed  by  I^aud  to  Brent,  his  vicar-genera^  Ji« 
recting  the  general  removal  of  altars  from  the  nave  :to.  the 
chancel,  was  introduced  at  the  trial>  but  it  contains  not  one 
syllable  concerning  their  being  placefl) "  in  the  form  of  an 
altar,  with  their  ends  north  and  south.*'  These  terms  of  tba 
charge  were,  altogether,  the  invention  of  the  managers. 

On  the  wholejt  if  it  be  considered  that  the  irreverent  Scotdi 
fashion  of  sitting  round  the  communion  table  was  now  copaing 
into  vogue,  «nd  that,  ever  since  fhe  time  of  Parker,  <'  aqm^ 
xeceived  the  {Ic^^harist  sitting,  others  standing,  others  kneel'^' 
ing;  some  iq  the  nave,  and  others  in  the  chaoc^*|"  w». 
shall  not  ]iave  occasion  tp  asQ^l^e  tp.popisb  motives  th^  Festoni<r  r 
tion  of  tables  to  the  east  end  of  the  Ghoir,  and  the  fencing  ojf: 
i\^ta  with  nuUn|[s  frQm  the  approach  pf  profaneness.    Ls^utf's 
)pye  of  upifQrmft;jr,  and  desire  to  renew  the  solemnity  of  fjan^ 

*  See  Strypc's  Life  of  Piute^^  / 
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■  •  • 

«pect  to  the  particular  arlides  of  accusation/ the 

■ 

«PcM)i.shop.  was,  for  the  most  part,  in-  the  righft 

most  solemn  of  all  offices^  will  furnish  a  sufficient  key  to  his 
-conduct*. 

With  respect  to  the  general  reasoning  of  the  'managei's  on 
this  head  -of  the  charge,  it  was  no  more  thail'  one  strings  from 

I  *  ' 

4)eginning  to  end«  of  false  positions  and'  impotent 'conclusidfa's. 
In  rfaeir  dissertation  on  the  difference  betwixt  an  altar  aind  a 
table,  they  were  contending  with  objections  of  their  own  rais- 
ing. Laud  never  attempted^  never  meant  to  restore  altaxs 
or  the  mass.  As  to  the  antiquity  of  the  position  of  sacranoental 
tables  in  the  chancel  f,  Bingham  has  fnlly  shown  'I,  that  an- 

^  Our  rubric  at  this  day  leaves  the  position  of  the  communioo  table 

indiffin-eiA. 

* 

■  f  Bishop  WiHtams's  assertion,  (hat  the  name  of  table  only  was  in  use 

for  250  years  after  Christ,  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  matter  of  fact.    Ig- 

fliaihis  rp.  ad  Philadel.  ealls  the  holy  tables  in  each  church,  n  9v^Mnifiof ; 

#nespression  which  caanot  signify  Christ's  body,  for  that  is  spoken  <6f 

immediately  bdore.  The  same  ftame  is  given  to  the  table  by  Irensaa  aal 

Origen.    Tortullian  calls  it,  ara  Dei  et  altare;    Su -Cyprian,  .who  di^ 

A»D.  25B,  uses  the  terms  altar  and  table  indiscrimiqately.    Asiotheob* 

Jection  drawn  from  Oiigen,  Min.  Felix,  Amobius,  and  I^ctantius  (all  of 

the  third  c«ntury) ,  who  affirm  that  Christians  have  neither  temples  nor 

ftTtars ;  they  must  refer  to  heathen  temples  as  the  enclosures'  of  an  idol, 

mud  to  Jewish  and  Pagan  altars,  wliere  «ninrKils  were  ofTefed  in  sacri^ef 

for  all  these  writers  speak  of  -both  churches  and  altan.    Thef  boasted  Hi 

that  ^aieunnf  iv,  and  even  someimes  a  fiuKot,  though.  4o ,  this  was  ever 

addtd  the  epithet  taai/^anrot  (the  bloodl^  altar).   ,NAy«  «ven  to  the  word 

rgmn^stt  table^  when  employed,  tremendous  or  mystic  is  prefixed  §•  Aftcf 

all,  however,  in  speaking  of  tlie  ancient  usage  in  this  matter,  it  is  not 

ffery  fittf  to'refer  to  the  period  antecedent  to  that  interval  of  tran(]uillity 

bMwixt  the  death  of  St.  Cyprian',  ^58^  aVid  the  tenrh  persecution,  A.D. 

303t  during  wttibfa,  Eusebtns-says,  that  splendid  cburches  were  built; 

QLBce^.  when  the  Chr'^tiant  were  a  people  unprotected  and  oppressed,  they 

|Bi|it  h^ve  been  oftei^.  .satisfied  with  impedect  modes  of  ecirvice.    It  if 

of  this  period  that  Eusebius  speaks,  .in  .describing  the  ancient  churches  as 

*  ■  ■  ■.     .     '    ■ 

divided  into  three  parts.  X  Ecclesiast.  Antiq.  b.  vip.  ch.  5  and  6«.; . 

\  la  thi  story  of  Afarinus,  In  Eusebius j  the  name  is  «Yia^/uc. 

P  4 
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.2dly>  That^  eveo  if  he  wece  censurable  upon  aU 
ihe  articles^  he  wa9  BOt  therefore  guilty  of  an  aft«> 


J-  i.    .■  ■  - 

cient  churches  were  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  being  the 
partbex^  or  porch )  tU8  second  the  iiave>  foiog,  or  ocsitoiy;  and 
the  thkd>  the  l^e^a^.  called  also  the  chorus^  or  ctioir,  wbid^ 
was  inaccessible  to  the  multitndej  and  hence  oiUed  ad|rU| 
ipirhile  from  the  rails,  like  netrwork^  or  cancdli,  wbi^  sepi^ 
rated  it  from  the  nave,  it  derived  the  m^ne  of  chanoeL  Now 
the  ante-room,  or  nartbez  (from  its  oblong  figure  of  a  rod)» 
was  the  place  of  catechumens,  heretics,  and penitenta  notiv* 
stored  to  communion  i  the  nyve,  where  stood  the  amboi  or 
reading  desk,  contained  all  the  faithful  laity  in  commoniott 
of  the  church ;  while  the  clergy  only  were  admitted  to  Af 
bema,  chancel,  or  ayiot  ay^mt  as  the  inner  part  is  termed  by 
Ensebius. 

Now,  the  managers  on  Laud*s  trial  affirmadj  that  the  ooap 
fpnnion  t^ible  in  ancient  churches  stood  in  the  nave  or  body  | 
to  proof  of  which,  it  was  pretended,  that  the  cfamr  and  nava 
%vore  synonymous.  The  question  then  is,  simply.  Were  they 
indeed  so  ?  In  the  17th  canon  of  the  4th  council  of  Toledo^ 
it  is  ctirected,  that  <'  Sacerdotes  et  levitse  (priests  and  deacQns)# 
ante  altarem  commnnicent«  in  cbora  clems^  extra  chcxram 
populus."  Now  the  choros  here  mentk>ned  cannot  bo  tbo 
iiav6>  because  the  extra  chorum  would,  in  that  case,  be  the 
ante-temple,  or  narthe^ }  but  in  this  place,  extra  chorum,  the 
people  were  to  communicate ;  and  the  narthex  was  the  phee 
of  those  who  were  not  admitted  to  communion.  This  oondn* 
sion  is  corroborated  by  what  Thodosius  II.  sajra  of  himadC 
namely,  that  he  only  made  an  oblation  at  the  altar  (tbo.ottr 
peror  alone  being  admitted  within  the  cbanod  lor  that'  poi* 
pose),  and  immediately  retired  to  the  atrium,  or  court  of  tba 
people.  This,  then,  was  the  extra  chorum,  where  the  peop)a 
oommunicated }  and  the  chprus  must,  thereforej  have  beef 
ihe  chancel. 
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tempt  to  introduce  Popery :   and^  Sdly,  Though 
such  an  attempt  could  have  been  proved  agaidat 

It  Is  true  that  St.  Austin  has  described  the  sacred  naensa  as 
in  meeHo  constituta  $  and  it  was  from  tbis>  and  similar  expres- 
sions in  Bede  and  some  other  authors^  that  Bucer^  Jewel*  and 
otiier  reformers*  together  with  the  managers  for  the  Common^ 
inferred*  that  the  communion  table  stood  anciently  in  the 
middle  or  body  of  the  church ;  but*  as  we  have  already  seen« 
that  they  failed  to  prove  the  choir  to  be  the  body  of  the  churchy 
it  will  be  easy  to  shew*  that  In  the  present  case  they  were  not 
less  widely  mistaken. 

In  all  the  ancient  churches,  it  is  indisputahle*  that  the  com* 
munion  table  stood  in  the  upper  end  of  the  chancel,  but  not 
close  to  the  wall.  The  chancel  terminated  in  a  semicircular 
building  called  apsis*  exedra*  or  conchula  bematis ;  and  here 
the  throne  of  the  bishop*  and  the  lower  thrones  of  the  presby- 
ters*  were  ranged  always  behind  the  altar :  the  throne  of  the 
bishop  being  by  the  Latins  termed  cathedra*  or  sedes )  from 
whence  our  names*  cathedral  and  see  *.  Thb*  it  seems*  was 
an  imitation  of  the  ancient  synagogues*  where*  according  tp 
Blaimonides*  the  law  was  placed  against  the  wait  looking  to 
the  Holy  Land*  and  in  an  arch  on  each  side  the  elders  were 
seated.  The  mensa  in  medio  constituta*  then*  sii^nified*  voT 
in  the  middle  of  the  church*  but  in  the  middle  of  the  chancel. 
And  this  explanation  once  admitted*  all  the  learning  of  the 
managers  displayed  in  their  modus  coronae*  and  their  bishops 
encircling  the  altars*  and  their  people  standing  round  about  the 
altan*  as  introduced  to  prove  the  altar  to  have  stood  ancientljp 
in  the  body  of  the  church*  is  but  idle  prattle  wasted  in  the 
air. 

As  by  the  decree  of  Constantino*  .A.  D.  333*  nsanj  Pb^ 
temjiles  were  converted  into  churches*  the  direction  of  the 
chanpel  was  not*  m  all  places^  quite  unifocnit    But  to  what 

«-  BttBcb*  Vb,z»  ^^ 
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» 

him,  that  it  would  not  have  amounted^  by  the  law 
of  the  land,  to  treason. 


point  of  the  compass  it  usually  looked^  may  be  ascertaioed  by 
considering  what  is  said  of  the  church  of  Antioch  by  Socrates 
(lib.  V.  e.22),  who  Hourished  about  419.  This  churchy  says 
he,  stood  not  likb  other  chui^chbs,  with  the  Qva-ieurm^ 

TOWARDS  THB  EAST. 

Having  been  carried  in  this  investigation  further  than  I  in- 
tended, I  shall  only  detain  the  reader  with  two  other  remarks. 

The  injunctions  of  Elizabeth,  for  the  taking  away  of  altarsj 
direct  that  the  holy  table  should  be  set  where  the  altar  stood : 
that  is,  evidently,  where  that,  recently  taken  away>  had  stood* 
But  mark  the  chicanery  of  the  managers,  who,  instead  of  this 
obvious  explanation^  first  pronounced  it  to  mean  where  the  al« 
tar  had  anciently  stood,  and  then  sought  artfully  to  carry  their 
point  by  a  quibbling  misrepresentation  of  the  ancient  custom. 

But  the  managers  were  still  more  to  be  admired  in  affirm- 
ing,  that  as  private  masses  brought  into  the  church  of  Rome 
the  innovation  of  altars  placed  in  the  chancel  (and  this,  by 
the  way,  is  one  non  sequitar  j  for  private  masses  might  have 
been  said  in  'the  body  of  the  church,  if  the  altar  had,  indeedj, 
ever  stood  there),  therefore  this  position  of  the  conimunioD- 

■ 

table  in  England  must  needs  be  a  proof  of  j>opery  ;  another 
non  sequitur. 

One  word  more  respecting  the  furniture  of  the  altar  j  the 
arras,  the  credentia,  and  the  candlesticks.  These  were  said 
to  have  been  condemned  by  the  2d,  23d,  and  25th  of  the  in- 
junctions of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  2d  however  only  declarea 
generally  against  the  abuse  of  images;  the  23d  against  monu- 
ments of  FEIGNED  miracles  ;  and  the  25th  says  nothing  at  all 
i}pon'the  subject.  But  in  the  22d,  the  violation  df  laudable 
ceremonies  is  condemned  3  and  the  35th  forbids  not  the  Viae, 
but  the  A^usE  of  images,  and  representations  not  of  tnlracleii?, 
bat  of  FEIGNED  miracles,  in  private  houses.    The  whole  are 
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In  addition  to  the  general  injustice  of  his  trials 
he  was  treated  by  the  judges  with  studied  indig- 


■*«. 


evidently  pointed  against  saint  worship^  and  image  worship  ; 
not  against  the  ornaments  added  to  the  altar  by  Laud  *• 

rV.  It  is  now  time  to  advert  to  the  next  grievance  com- 
plained of)  that  of  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesns,  standing  at 
the  Gloria  Patri^  reading  the  2d  service  at  the  communion 
table,  and  introducing  copes  and  church  music.  Laud  de* 
fended  bowing,  from-  (2  Chron.  xxix.  29),  "  tbey  bowed 
tliefDselves  and  worshipped,"  and  from  Psalm,  xcv.  6,  *'  O, 
come  let  us  worship  aiSu  bow  down,"  &c. — ^Bowing  at  the 
'  same  of  Jesus  was  in  use  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  ft 
sanctioned  both  by  her  12th  injunction  and  by  the  ISth  canofi 
of  1603.  "  And  shall  I  bow/*  said  he,  *'  to  men  in  each  house 
of  Parliament,  and  not  to  my  €rod,  when  I  come  to  worship 
bim  in  his  house  ?*'  Bowing  also  to  the  altar,  where  it  is 
taid,  ''  This  is  my  body,"  is  more  proper  than  to  the  pulpit, 
where  it  is  only  said,  *'  This  is  my  word." 

Copes  are  prescribed  by  the  24th  canon  of  1603  1  and 
znusic  is  fitting,  as  it  elevates  the  heart  to  God. 

But  bowing,  it  was  answered,  favbors  the  doctrine  of  trail- 
substantiation  :  it  was  introduced  by  Pope  Gregory  X.  and.  by 
the  council  of  Basil,  1431.  The' canons  of  l603  are  not  bidd- 
ing, since  they  were  not  confinned  by  Pariiament ;  and  parti^ 
cularly  since  they  are  superseded  by  the  homilies,  prayer-book^ 
articles,  and  book  of  ordination^  none  of  which  makes  anjr 
mention  of  the  practice.  Standing  at  the  Gloria  Patii  wsi 
brought  in  together  with  the  mass  (Cas^nder,  p.  gS).  Readi» 
fng  the  second  service,  where  there  is  no  communion,  is  con* 
t^rary  to  the  canons  of  1571  and  l603,  to  the  Queen's  injunc- 
tions, the  homilies,  and  the  rubric  $  nor  was  it  practised  \ii^ 
wery  recently,  introduced  into  cathedral^ .  wliere  ji  comooo* 
pi^^4  been  ordered  every  day  in  t^ie  year ;  jbuttbts  being 

♦  Sec  HomRi^ 
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Utty.  Expolsed  day  after  day  to  the  gaze  of  the 
people ;  often  waiting  an  hour  or  two  among  ser- 

fometimes  omitted^  the  second  service  supplied  its  piaet. 
Use  Lord*s  table,  however,  was  designed  only  for  the  8acr%* 
ment  i  the  Epistle  and  Grospel  for  the  reading  desk.  No  ment 
tioD  is  made  of  copes  in  the  Common  Prayer-bfook,  or  book 
of  ordination  3  in  the  homilies,  or  the  queen's  injunctions: 
they  are  prohibited  in  the  last  prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.  and 
as  to  the  twenty-fourth  canon  of  l603,  it  enjoined  a  cope  to 
be  worn  only  by  the  chief  minister,  and  at  the  administnticm 
of  the  sacrament :  but  His  Grace  had  enjoined  all  the  clergy 
jto  wear  copes,  and  at  all  times.  Church  mu&ic,  by  chant- 
ing, was  introduced  by  Popp  Vitalian,  A.D.666. 

To  this  cluster  of  impudent  mis-statements,  the  ^rcbbishop 
bad,  as  usual,  no  permission  to  reply^  He  might  otherwise 
bave  urged,  that  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus  is  expressly  eih 
joined  in  Rom.  xiv.  11^  and  Philip,  ii.  10 :  that  in  speaking 
concerning  the  Eucharist,  *'  This  is  my  body,*'  if  lie  was  guil^ 
of  Popery,  Scripture  is  guilty  of  Popery,  Matt.  xxvi.  26; 
1  Cor.  xi.  24:  that  to  sit  at  the  Gloria  Patri,  is  not  to  '*  glorify 
God  with  the  body/'  1  Cor.  vi.  20 ;  and  that  the  contrariety 
of  reading  the  second  service  at  the  altar  when  there  is  no 
oonunniiion,  to  the  canons  of  1571  and  l603,  is  merely  neg»- 
llTe:  nnce  not  one  wordi  whether  enjoining  or  prohibiting 
tbe  practice^  is  mentioned  in  either  *.    With  respect  to  copes, 

'  *  TN  ttkhtf  retort  msy  be  made  to  the  assertioAt  of  the  maiisgr'n  obU^ 
ceming  bc^iing,  koA  the  we&rl^  of  copes.  If  the  homines,  article,  D^ 
tiirgy^  Ac*  make  no  mentioii  of  Aem !  to  make  no  mention,  \i  ooc  ti 

.  jirobibit  them ;  nay,  it  ia  rather  to  acquiesce  in  the  canons  of  1603. ' 

Both  b)*  the  rubric  in  tt^  Prajiet-book  of  5  and- 6  Edw.  VI.  and  the  Cm- 
^centh  canon  of  ^^3f  the  Liturgy  is  to  be  readgeneiaUjy^  where  the  fijeoplff 
iday  best  bear. 

'  IThe  dbje(»  sbfeite^to 'fia!ttf  taih,  in  t1i!s  apjMhtmeat,  tbexkbi'tic  SBni- 
gkyoT a  ptfolMloik tH Wi< the' reai!hig'.of tlte mbi id  l&^, «M liiiHSDhUki'^ 

'  in  vestmentsi  f rpm  C^Tii'Mlti^  ipfea4i;her^  who  would  not  r^u).  ^  JM 
awsy. 
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rants  in  ^an  ante-room,  before  he  waa  aummoiied 
to  the  bar;  brow -beaten  and  checked  in  the  course 


it  will  be  proper  to  attend  to  dates.  The  stat.  2  £dw.  VI. 
1548,  commanded  all  graduates  to  wear  hoods.  By  the  5  ind 
6  £dw.  VI.  15^1^  no  cope  or  hood  whatever  was  to  be  deemed 
necessary.  Tlien  came  the  1  Eliz.  c.  2,  155S,  oonfinniitif 
the  2  Edward  VI.  which  enjoined  hoods.  And  the  injono» 
tions  the  following  year^  1559,  commanded  all  such  TetN 
meats  and  square  caps  to  be  used,  as  were  worn  in  thf 
latter  part  of  Edward  VI/s  reign;  which  could  not  refe^ 
U>  that  time,  when  no  cope  or  hood  was  worn.  Gibson's 
<!odex,  vol.  i.  p.  2Q6*  But  further,  in  speaking  of  tte 
canons  of  l603,  mention  had  been  made  only  of  the  twenty 
fourth,  which  relates  exclusively  to  cathedrals  j  whereas  this 
fifty-eighth  expressly  enjoins  the  wearing  of  surplices  and 
hoods,  by  all  the  clergy,  and  in  all  churches.  These  same 
canons  were  urged  as  imperative,  whenever  they  seemed  of 
use  to  the  managers :  but  when  they  favoured  the  archbishop^ 
they  had  then  no  validity,  having  never  been  confirmed  by 
Faiiiament.  As  to  music,  it  was  only  alleged  to  be  popish  ; 
Imt  the  fofty-ninth  injunction  orders  a  continuance  of  prtvi* 
iion  for  singing  men  and  children :  and  lilcewise  for  the  de« 
light  of  those  that  delight  in  music,  a  hymn  in  the  beginniof 
or  end  of  morning  or  evening  prayers,  in  the  best  sort  of  me* 
lody  that  may  conveniently  be  devised. 

'  V.  Laud  was  next  accused  of  having  advised  the  King  to 
pitiblish  the  Book  of  Sports,  and  of  thereby  suppressing  after* 
noon  lectures.  He  pleaded  his  having  been  authorized  by  the 
royal  warrant :  the  use  of  certain  Sabbath  recreations  even  at 
Geneva :  hia  personal  reverence  for  the  Sabbath,  and  the  ab* 
surdity  of  asserting  that  the  Book  of  Sports  suppressed  the  af- 
ternoon lectures ;  seeing  the  allowed  indulgences  were  nc%  to 
Cbmmence  until  after  the  evening  service.  But  the  managers 
a^rched,  that  the  warrant  for  printing  the  book  was  written 
n^ilh  the  archbishop's  own  band }  that  Calvin  disapproved  of 
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df  the  proceedings,  his  towering  spirit  tntist  doubU 
less  have  been  sorely  galled* 

dancing  aod  pastimes  )  and  that  Laud  played  at  bowls  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  Sabbath,  On  this  subject  we  have  alreadjr 
delivered  our  sentiments  at  large,  and  shall  only  add,  that  wbe« 
ther  Laud  did  well  or  ill,  the  fact  substantiates  not  a  charge  of 
popery. 

.  VI.  Another  branch  ot  the  third  general  charge  related  to 
His  Grace's  encouragement  of  Arminian  and  Popish  errors  ia 
doctrine.  He  had  patronized  Arminians  alone  since  his  acees- 
»ion  to  power  in  1627  :  he  had  obtained  a  prohibition  of 
preaching  on  the  five  Calvinistic  points,  ^nd  he  had  panished 
di  the  High  Commission  Court  several  who  had  disobeyed  the 
order.  Laud  denied  having  defended  Arminianism^  or  pro- 
moted Arminians,  exclusively  :  he  wished  that  the  dispute  re-> 
specting  the  five  points  were  carried  on  with  better  temper  on 
both  sides  :  the  prohibition  was  the King*s,  and  Arminiai  and 
Calvinistic  trespassers  had  been  punished  indiscriminately* 
It  is  true,  replied  the  Commons,  that  Downham  and  Tay« 
lor,  with  several  other  orthodox,  that  is,  Calvinist  di« 
yines^  have  been  promoted ;  but  this  measure  was  only  a  blind 
to  cQver  the  advancement  of  the  multitude  of  popishly-afifected 
ministers.  They  challenged  Laud  to  produce  one  Arminiaa 
whom  he  had  punished. 

Now  here  he  might  have  answered,  that  to  accept  thia  chal* 
lenge  would  only  be  to  lead  to  an  uncharitable  construction, 
similap  to  that  which  had  been  applied  to  his  promotion  of  Cal-! 
vinists;  that,  in  1632,  however,  Rainsford,  an  Arn^inian, 
having  slighted  the  prohibition,  was  compelled  to  confess  hi* 
error, 

VIL  Another  charge  preferred  under  the  same  bead,  relating 
to  doctrine,  was  an  alleged  abuse  of  the  freedom  of  the  press^ 
evinced  in  the  refusal  to  license  such  orthodox  books  as  tb^.* 
Greneva  Bible,  Fox's  Martyrology,  Jewell's  works,  GiUibnuMTf 
A]imanack^  and  a  History  of  the  Gunpowder  Treason.    Laud 
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Yet  in  every  part  of  the  trial  he  defended  him* 
self  with  firmness  and  {tbilityt  insomuch,  that  even 

t 

had  also  mutilated  books  bearing  hard  on  Arminianism^d  Vo* 
pery;  in  the ''5th  of  No?ember  servick  he  had  changed  the 
words,  "  whose  religion  is  rebellion,  whose  faith  is  Action^ 
and  whose  practice  is  murder  bo\^  of  body  and  soul  ;**  so  as  to 
gif e  the  altered  passage  a  bearing  against  the  Puritans ;  '*  who 
turn  religion  into  rebellion,  and  faith  into  faction.*'    He  had 
iioensed  other  books,  asserting  the  grossest  dogmas  of  Arml- 
nianism  and  Popery ;  such  as  Cosio*s  Hours  of  Prayer,  and 
Sale's  Introduction  to  a  Devout  Life  ^  while  he  had  connived 
at  the  importation  of  popish  books.     ''  The  decree  for  regu- 
lating the  press,*'  said  he,  ^'  was  an  act  of  the  council  at  large:" 
the  Gveneva  Bible  deserved  suppression,  for  various  obnoxious 
BOfces,  and  chiefly  for  that  on  Exod.  i.  7*  allowing  disobedience 
to  rulers:  6iHibrand*s  Almanack  omitted  all  the  saints  and 
apostles,  to  substitute  the  names  in  Fox*s  Martyrs;  andas  to  thit^ 
latter  book,  it  was  the  abridgment  only  which  was  suppressed,' 
lest  it  should  injure  the  circulation  of  the  larger  work.    He  had 
deputed  his  chaplains  to  correct  objectionable  books,  and  was 
Bot  to  blame  for  errors  of  which  he  was  not  aware.    He  denied 
kaving  connived  at  the  importation  of  popish  books. 

The  Commons  now  brought  up  their  army  of  reserve.  He" 
procured,  it  seems,  the  decree  for  regulating  the  press,  in  order 
to  enlarge  his  own  jurisdiction  :  the  Geneva  Bible  had  been 
authorized  by  James,  cum  privilegio :  Gillibrand's  Almanack 
contained  no  offence,  and  Laud  was  bound  to  answer  for  hia 
chaplains. 

This  might  have  been  met,  by  urging,  that  the  imported  po- 
pish books  which  had  been  seized,  were  restored  to  the  ownen 
by  the  High  Commission  Court ;  that  James  condemned  tha* 
Geneva  Bible  at  Hampton  Court  5  and  that  the  remaining  part 
of  the  defence  had  not  been  answered  by  assertions.    In  ge-* 
neral,  too,  the  answer  in  refusing  licenses  to  violent  book?. 
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Pryone  allows  his  pleading  to  have  been  full^  giil- 
lant,  and  pithy^  as  the  wtt  of  man  could  invent  % 


wM  ftaqgbt  with  good  leois.  **  We  are  not  aoir  lo  mxpf 
with  the  Papists  ts  we  were  formerly  \  aod»  therefore/  it  it 
Bot  expedient  to  e^Lasperate  their  fediogs^  there  being  a  deaiga 
on  foot  to  win  them  over  by  mild  tfeatment/* 

VIII.  The  next  charge  was  that  of  His  Grace's  having  preae« 
Cttted  Puritans,  for  preachiqg  against  Arminianism  and  Popa*^ > 
silencing  the  afternoon  lectorers^  and  suppressing  thd  de^ga  for 
buying  up  impropriations  for  their  support.  He  answered  tfaafe 
these  were  acts  of  the  High  Commission  Couit ;  but  that,  ia 
truth,  he  deemed  that  sentence  just>  as  there  had  besn  too  mods 
praaching  against  landabla  ceremonies,  and  in  contrariety  \m 
the  King's  dedaratioa.  In  like  manner,  the  order  for  dbainging 
afternoon  lectures  into  catechizing,  had  been  issued  preTiofis't0 
bis  time ;  yet  he  approved  of  it,  as  the  lecturers  were  factious 
persons,  and  every  where  created  a  breach  b^ween  the  paatepr 
sod  his  parishioners.  As  to  the  buying  of  impropriatio<i8>  U 
tbanl^ed  God  that  he  had  suppressed  it.  It  was  a  plot  againlf 
the  church,  and  more  ministers,  had  it  succeeded,,  would  hM 
been  dependant  on  these  feoffees,  than  on  the  King  and  Leidi 
spiritual  and  temporal.  He,  however,  proceeded  against  thoMi 
same  feoffees  by  law  \  and  if  the  sentence  was  unjust,  it  was 
the  judge's  fault,  not  his« 

The  managers,  in  reply,  flew  off  to  the  cases  of  Prynsey 
Burton,  and  Bastwicke  \  and  to  the  archbishop's  deteFmtni^- 
tieo  neither  to  allow  the  Puritans  to  quit  the  kingdom,  nor  \s^ 
remain  in  it  in  peace.  They  affirmed,  that  the  act  of  a  coibrt 
imposes  responsibility  upon  everj^  individual  who  votes.  If 
I^od  did  not  draw  up,  be  executed  the  instructions  for  sap< 
pressing  afternoon  sermons ;  and  levelled  them  against  thoss: 
who  refused  a  living  with  cure  of  souls,  or  scrupled  to  wetk' 
the  surplice  and  the  hood.  The  Impropriatiou  lecturers  were 
men  licensed  by  the  diocesans. 
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with  art,  vivacity,  and  oratory;  and  without  the 
s«Ugbtest  aoknowledgment  of  guilt. 


XTbepIeadingg  •£  the  managers-iifere  here  exceedingly  weak; 
tto^shift  gnmnd  is  an  acknowledgment  of  its  untenableness. 

'Ilie  Archbishop's  defence  wa»  nnanswered ;  and^  we  may  add^ 

witat  had  a^ll  thi»  to  do  with  Pc^ry? 

We  iniist  not  omit  to  notice  a  new  trick  of  ingenuity  here 
>fliyed  off  l^  the  historian  of  the  Puritans^  in  his  account  of 
'  4hi8^  diigraceful  tilal.  He  had  «tated>  in  v.  2,  p.  133,  that  the 
'geneml  eharge  of  Popery  was  divided  into  two  heads,  relating 
i'lb^reretiioiHes  and  doctrine.  Now  the  particalars  already  spe- 
-^tiBed,  only  made  against  Laud,  so  far  as  they  substantiated  the 
^jljineralcbaige  ctf  Pc^ry.  But,  coMcious  of  their  weakness 
^^n^hatiinise'flnd  bearing/ Mr.  Neale,  at  v.  2,  p.  154,  declares 
i  that  the  iJkST  charge  {as  if  there  were  a  fourth  general  accu- 
I'^iadiMi)  was  that  of  a  conspiracy  to  reconcile  England  to 
--Sotae.  *'■  In'  fact,  however,  the  -iatiodaction  of  idolatry,  and 
^4lhe  rcGoixHliationof  En^and  to-  Kome,  were  classed  together 
:  id^^^  third  general  charge,  and  there  was  no  other. 

«IX.  The  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  English  and  Rbroish 
'  dmrches  was-  stated  to  have  been  evinced  in  the  assumption  of 
'fepd  titles'  bestowed  by  the  two  universities  5  in  discouraging 
^'■Aer  F^rench  and  Dutch  churches  in  England;  in  the  acknow** 

fcdgment  of  Rome  to  be  a  true  church  ;  and  in  forbidding  the 
^  doeen's  conversion  to  be  prayed  for.    Laud  here  gave  way  to 

•  e  vein  of  satirical  poignancy.  *'  I  have  converted' several  from 
^Plapery ;  1  have  ^med  an  oath  for  abjuring  it;  I  have  made 
•a  canonegainst  it;  .1  have  written  a  hook  against  it ;  I  have 

hM  a 'Controversy  against  it  j  I  have  been  twice  ofiered  a  car- 

•  ftnal's  capi  and  refused  it ;  I  have  been  in  danger  t)f  my  life 
from  a  Popish  plot;  I  have  ^ideavoured  to  reconcile  the  Lu* 

•  tfaennSs  and  the  Calvinists  ;  and,  ergo^  I  have  endeavoured  to 
^bi^ng' in  Popery.    As  to  particulars,  the  titlea  bestowed  by  the 

universities  were  trifles :  let  it  be  shown,  that  lassm^d  Pq- 

VOL.  II.  a 
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On  one  occasion,  while  he  reflected  on  several 
of  the  witnesses,  he  was  required  to  speak  more 

pish  power.  The  Queen's  conversion  was  prayed  for  in  a  £ic- 
tious  manner,  and  in  a  spirit  of  bitterness,  I  do  believe  the 
church  of  Rome  to  be  a  true  church.  She  never  erred  in  fan* 
damentals ;  for  fundamentals  are  in  the  creed ;  and  she  denies 
it  not.  Were  she  not  a  true  church,  it  were  hard  with  the 
church  of  England  5  since  from  her  the  English  bishops  de- 
rive their  apostolical  succession.  She  is,  therefore,  a  true,  but 
not  an  orthodox  church.  People  may  be  saved  in  her  com- 
munion, and  her  religion  and  ours  are  one,  in  the  great  esien- 
tials.  I  am  not  bound  to  believe  each  detached  phrase  in  the 
homilies ;  and  I  do  not  think  they  assert  the  Pope  to  be  Afiti- 
christ^  yet  it  is  not  in  proof  that  I  ever  denied  him  to  be  lo* 
As  to  the  charge  of  anchurching  foreign  Protestants,  I  cer- 
tainly said,  generally,  according  to  St.  Jerome,  "  No  bishop, 
no  church  5"  and  the  preface  to  the  book  of  ordifiation  lets 
forth,  that  the  three  orders  came  from  the  Apostles.  After 
all,  what  was  my  crime  with  respect  to  the  French  and  Dutch 
churches  in  England  ?  To  insist  that  those  alone  of  the  second 
generation,  born  in  this  country,  should  receive  the  English 
Liturgy,  I  never  had  correspondence  with  Catholic  priests; 
and  it  can  be  shown,  that  I  informed  the  King  of  the  lateploti^ 
as  soon  as  I  myself  had  intelligence  of  it.*' 

To  this  spirited  vindication,  his  adversaries  lamely  answered, 
that  they  never  objected  to  him  his  attempts  for  the  snppres- 
slon  of  Popery  ^  that  the  titles  complained  of  were  peculiar  to 
Rome}  that  the  Romish  church  is  averred  to  be  a  false  and  bo* 
christian  one ;  haying  no  true  ministry,  and  no  government 
of  Christ's  institution:  that  the  reconciliation  attempted,  wit- 
ness the  ceremonies,  was  to  carry  England  to  Rome ;  and  that, 
though  Jerome  said,  Ubi  non  est  sacerdos,  pon  est'ecdetia, 

;  bishop  and  presbyter  were,  by  him,  conceived  to  be  iden- 

,  tical.      -^ 
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respectfully  of  gentlemen,  aldermen,  and  men  6f 
high  condition.  '*  That  is  nothing,*'  was  his 
haughty  reply :  **  gentlemen,  and  men  of  all  con- 
ditions, are  separatists ;  and  there  is  not  a  sepa- 
ratist in  England,  but  his  hand  is  against  me*" 

Nicholas,  one  of  the  managers,  honoured  Laud 
with  the  title  of  pander  to  the  whore  of  Babylon. 
It  happened  that  one  of  this  man's  chief  witnesses 
was  a  notorious  procurer*  "  Good  Master  Ni- 
cholas," replied  the  archbishop,  **  pray  do  not 
dispense  with  all  whores  but. the  whore  of  Ba- 
bylon." 

No  attention  was  paid  to  a  pardon  signed  by  the 
King;  it  being  maintained  that  a  pardon,  before 
conviction,  was  invalid ;  and  that  the  King  could 
not  pardon  treason  against  the  kingdom.  In  short, 
the  cause  of  this  prelate  was  manifestly  prejudged  ; 
nnd  his  doom  was  sealed  by  constructive  evidence, 
and  unprincipled  violence. 

X.  Beheading  being,  byway  of  indulgence,  sub- 
stituted for  his  "intended  punishment  of  hanging. 

Laud  broke  off  his  diary,  and  prepared  for  death. 

■  •    '     ■  ■,.■... 

This  was  a  tirade  of  impotent  malice.  Assertions,  without 
proofs,  require  no  answer.  Yet  we  cannot  pass  unnoticed  the 
bold  construction  of  the  meaning  of  St.  Jerome,  who,  in  an<* 
other  part  of  his  works,  has  the  following  remark  :  Cluid  facit 
£pi$copus,  quod  non  facit  Presbyter,  fexcept^  ordinatione." 

[I  have  deemed  it-  proper  to  throw  the  articles  6f  this  charge 
into  a  note,  lest  its  disproportionate  length,  if  inserted  in  th* 
main  narrative,  should  seem  prolix  to  ipommon  readers.] 

a  2       . 
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He  ascended  the  scaffold  as  if  to  gain  a  crbwn^ 

V 

ooi  to  lose  a  head :  and  his  confidence  was  inter- 
preted  by  friends  to  a  pure^  and  by  enemies  to  ,a 
seared  conscience.  It  was  difficult  to  a^rtain 
which  party  was  the  more  numerous^  amidst  the 
mingled  moans  and  insults  through  which  he 
passed.    His  address  to  the  spectators  commenced 

with  that  verse  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Etebrews. 

•    *  -  .-  - 

xii.  1,2,  '^  Let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  that 
is  set  before  us>  looking  unto  Jesus.*'    He  pro- 
claimed  his  attachment  to  parliaments  and  Pro- 
testantism :  but  gloried  in  his  refusal  to  forsake 
the  temple  of  God>  that.he.might  follow  the  bleat- 
ing of  lambs  in  Dan  and  Bethel.    Neither  could 
he  approve  of  that  exorbitant  authority^  which  the 
Parliament  had  lately  arrogated.     Corruptio  op- 
timi  est  pessima.    He  was  not  only  the  first  ardi- 
bishop^  but  the  first  man  who  had  been  deprived 
of  life  in  England^  by  an  ordinance  of  two  thirds 
of  the  Legislature^  unsanctioned  by  the  I^oyal  Sig- 
nature.   Not  forgetful^  even  in  deaths  of.  his  mas^ 
Icr,  he  pronounced  the  King  a  true  §on  of  the 
churchy  while  he  compared  that  church  to  an  oak 
cicfl  with  wedges  that  have  been  taken  from ^ita 
own  body.    He  wished  to  God  that  the  Pope  ni^t 
not  come  In  by  the  sectaries.    Having  (leiiiedl'the 
charge  of  treason^  he  betook  himself  to  prayer ; 
ofter  which)  the  scaffold  being  greatly  crowded, 
he  desired  to  have  room  to  die.    At  this  moment 
«u  unfcelhig  and  pragmatical  Puritan^  Sir  Johoi- 

5 
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Clotworthy,    thought  fit  to  harass  him  with  a 
flieolo^ical  dispute.     Being  asked  by  this  rebel, 
^hat  text  was  fit  for  a  dying  man,  the  archbishop 
replied,  with  djgnity,  ^*  I  desire  to  be  dissolved, 
and  to  be  with  Christ." — ^*  There  must  be  ah  as- 
surance,'* said  the  controversialist,  *^  on  which  to 
ibund  that  desire."— ^^^  That  assurance  is  within," 
was  the  answer  of  the  dying  man.     "  But  it  is 
founded  on  a  word,"  resumed  his  pertinacious  op- 
ponent. "  Tis  the  word  ofGod  concerning  Christ,** 
'Said  Laud,  and  turned  haughtily  away.     After  en- 
treating God  to  give  him  patience  to  die  for  his 
honour,  for  the  King's  happiness,   and  for  the 
church  of  England  ;  to  preserve  the  Sovereign  iii 
his  just  rights,  and  the  Parlianient  in  their  ancient 
pow^r,  he  recited  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  gave 
inoney  to  the  executioner,  desiring  him  to  do  his 
^Otf'k  in  mercy.     Then  submitting  his  head  to  the 
fiital  axe,  he'-prayed  with  composure,  "  Lord  Jesus, 
receive  my  spirit ;"  and  his  he^d  was  severed  at  i 
J^w*. 

When  we  consider  the  celebrated  controversy 
with  Fisher,  the  Jesuit ;  the  coi^spiracy  of  Con 
in  1640,  by  which  this  prelate  was  to  be  assassi- 
nated ;  the  general  prejudices  of  the  times,  in  as- 
spciating  Arminianism  witH  Popery  ;  the  repeated 
fefusal  of  a  cardinal'si  cap  by  Laud  ;  the  counte- 

*  Lauclwas;,  at  first  interred  in  AllihallowEt,  Barking}  bat, 
at  the  Restoration/l66!$«  removed  to  Oxford,  andbtiri^  under 
i&e  altar  of  St.  John*8  College  chapel.  ' ' 

a  3   • 
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nance  given  to  suspicion  by  his  introduction  of 
ceremonies,  and  preservation  of  uniformity,  in 
opposition  to  the  Puritans;  the  canons  of  1 630, 
chiefly  ordered  by  the  archbishop,  which  were 
not  less  directed  against  Popery  than  ajgainst  other 
errors;  his  defence  of  the  ceremonies,  as  not 
Popish ;  his  owning  the  subjection  of  the  eccle* 
siastical  to  the  monarchical  power  ;  his  expression 
of  sorrow,  on  the  occasion  of  his  impeachment^ 
in  hearing  that  he  was  suspected  of  professing  Pro-i 
testantism,  and  favouring  Popery  ;  his  remarks  on 
the  letters  patent  for  the  palatinate,  and  thoae  on 
Hall's  Treatise  concerning  episcopacy,  both  of 
which  look  with  an  eye  of  jealousy  towards  Rome  ; 
his  maintaining,  at  his  trial,  that  he  had  recovered 
twenty  Catholics ;  his  calling  in  of  Sale's  work ; 
and  his  declarations  at  that  awful  period^  when 
none  but  the  most  abandoned  lies  ;  we  are  com- 
pelled to  dismiss  the  High  Churchman  Laud,  with 
a  verdict  of  acquittal  from  the  charge  of  Popery. 
To  his  Sovereign,  the  archbishop  was  a  faithful 
servant ;  to  the  church  of  England,  a  steadfast 
well-wisher  *.  His  intercourse  with  men  was  dis- 
tinguished  by  little  of  that  courtierlike  manner, 

♦  Even  Neale,  who  accuses  him  of  an  ambition  to  be  so- 
vereign patriarch  of  the  three  kingdoms,  admits  that  he  was 
not  an  absolute  Papist.  And  Bishop  HalVs  assertion,  **  HKt 
do  not  know  where  to  find  you/*  is,  perhaps,  his  best  vindica*- 
tion  ;  stamping  him,  as  one  who  held  a  middle  way  l^^we^ 
both  extremes  in  doctrine* 
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which  conciliates  enemies,  and  renders  obnoxious 
measures  palatable.  Honest,  sincere,  and  blunt, 
he  rested,  perhaps,  too  much,  on  the  integrity  of 
his  heart  and  the  justness  of  his  cause.  When 
his  proud  and  pure  virtue  had  once  determined 
that  an  object  was  right,  he  advanced  towards  the 
attainment  of  it,  a  decided  enemy  to  compliances; 
regardless  of  opinion;  scorning  to  explain  his  con- 
duct ;  despising  half  measures  as  the  poor  and 
ever-failing  efforts  of  timidity  to  pacify  opponents ; 
and  trusting  that  the  soundness  of  his  argument 
would  alone  carry  him  through  in  triumph.  Yet 
when  the  encroaching  spirit  and  ultimate  aim  of 
the  Commons  was  either  known  or  suspected, 
this  high  and  haughty  rectitude  is  more  to  be  ve- 
nerated, than  the  weak  though  well-meant  con* 
cessions  of  Charles.  As  far  as  personal  safety  was 
at  all  concerned,  neither  line  of  conduct  afforded 
security  from  the  scaffold. 

.  Laud  lived  in  troubled  times ;  and  his  vigorous 
mind  opposed  itself  alike  to  Catholics,  Puri4ans, 
and  Socinians.  He  obtained  a  decree  in  the  Star- 
chamber  against  importing  schismatical  books. 
By  compelling  the  combination-lecturers  to  use 
the  canonical  prayer  in  the  pulpit,  and  to  read  the 
communion  service  in  hoods  and  surplices,  he  re- 
duced  the  evil  of  the  lectureships,  and  drove  the 
more  rigid  Calvinists  from  the  market-towns  *, 

*  ■ 

*  In  the  diary,  we  meet  with  this  singular  memorandum : 
*'  Guilty  of  a  special  sin  with  E.  B.  5**  on  which  note  Mr. 

a  4 
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A  maD*s  private  journal  is  a  window  to  his  souL 
LaUd  kept  a  diary ;  and^  acxx)rding  to  the  most 
entertaining  of  all  writers,  that  maq  cannot  be  ai 
bad  regulator  of  his  affairs,  who  casts  up  his  re^. 
ceipta  and  expenses  every  night ;  and  a  soul  either- 
is,  or  seeks  to  be  good^  which  enters  into  a  dailj- 
scrutiny  of  her  actions. 

A  desire  of  uniformity  was  the  master-passioQ. 
of  Laud.  He  may  have  wished  to  reconcile  Eng-^ 
land  with  Rome  ;  but  a  mind  framed  like  his  must 

I^rynne  has  the  charity  to  remark^  that  perchance  His  Gno$ 
yki3  undean  with  £.  B.  But  everj  candid  mind,  whatever 
may  have  been  his  offence,  will  here  perceive  the  chaatsiMV 
and  delicacy  of  bis  conscience ;  especially  when  it  is  addedj. 
that  he  kept  a  strict  fast  on  the  anniversary  of  this  actof  frail^^t 
Silks,  satins>  and  other  pompous  dresses  used  by  the  cltrg% 
were  introduced  by  Wolsey,  and  retrenched  by  Laud.  On  hiH 
reproving  a  clergyman  for  his  gay  apparel «  and  sbowitig  tb» 
plainness  of  his  own,  "  Your  Lordship,'*  nsplted  the  beai^ 
*'  has  better  clothes  at  home^  and  I  have  worse.*'  In  {iiefer* 
ment.  Laud  passed  by  incapable  relatives,  and  promoted  learn- 
ed Arminians.  The  advancement  of  Hall,  Usher,  and  sdcne 
Others,  however,  shows  that  he  was  not  deaf  to  the  claims  ot 
the  oppositie  party.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  projeetnd 
many  works  of  beauty  in  the  church  :  but  ^'  the  stroke  alw^ 
axe  hindered  the  working  of  many  hammers.*'  In  a  cbaigeb 
he  had  noticed  the  dirtiness  of  English  churches  |  and  thl«  gaie 
rise  to  their  being  beautified.  As  Laud  set  the  example  bf 
adorning  St.  Paul's,  it  was  said,  that  *'  he  pulled  down  Pa* 
ritans  and  property,  to  advance  Paul's  and  prerogative.*^  A 
preacher  at  Si.  Peter's,  Cornhill,  at  the  time,  atteik)ptai*lO 
show,  that  dinconus  came  from  Konsj  pulvfs  quas  quasi^  warit* 
ing  in  dust. 
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soon  have  perqeived  that  Rorae  will  never  be  m^t 
half  way ;.  that  she  will  n^ver  surrender  her  su- 
premacy and  infallibility  *.  IJis  grand  object  was 
to  draw  a  broad  line  of  demarcation  betwixt  the 
church  and  the  fanatical  sects,  with  an  invitation  of 
v^hose  extravagance^  uniformity  was  incompatible. 
In  this  view,  was  he  to  blame  in  insisting  on  tho  ce- 
remonie^yOr  in  dismi^^ing  ministers  who  had  firsit^c^ 
cepted  benefices,  ^t^d  then  refused  compli^ncei  witjh|r 
ordinances,  which  they  prexipusly  knew  to  b^  eij- 
^oined  by  law  ?  Lawd  w^p  d^^pjy  yer^^d  in  ^ol^ il- 
eal theology  ;  in  luj^ry  ?iJ?gterpiPH? ;  iP  OP^Mnifipenc^ 
liberal ;  ip  dispqsjtipft  gjevere  ^f^^  d.isint!?r(B8|:^d : 
^^  A  great  man,"  m^  ev^  l).ig  enemy  Wilde^ 
though  a  leper.  He  was  bQpntiftil  tP  the  cbufich^ ' 
tp  his  native  city  of  Re94JP^4  ^^d  tP  W^  P^P!^  9^ 
education,  ^.  Jo)ip's  CpH^ge,  in  Q^qrA  ;  wkpyp 
the  writer  of  thieve  $b^i5t^^  h^vin^i  ?|  A?  distance 
of  ]  50  years,  paced  thf  samp  grounds^  worshipped 

in  t-be  ^^me  chapel,  studied  ip  t^P ^.9P^.  TA^^^Uf 
xfith  this  faithful  eerv^t  pf  ajtj  ynfortun^te  m^ster^ 
has  often  looked  up  to  his  po^traijt  a§i  to  that  (^ 

#  Neale  a&d  Hume,  in  Ihdr  119191  tofj^.avd  i^pirit^  S^^  4 
enmo^  9QD0U|it  cff  die  re-opening  of  \b^  c^^^k  ^^^'v9?4)9r. 
ite^  Croe^  y^\h  mucb  ceremony,  \>y  the  arc^|>isbGjp. 

**  TJiougb,  at  the  worst/*  says  Mr.  Hume,  '^  his  love  of  ce- 
'temonies  was  childish,  the  Puritans  considered  him  as  the  ^ara- 
Itmner  df  Anticbrist.**  •. 

•fe  iMd  «  plan'ffiv  in(»ee»og  poor  %1liQj9f9ewy*   #s  ^^yU^ 
^9lil|iie9^pris  to^po^'VUbfyrij^    ^e  4^#ic  ,lpc^p«^ 
is.^f  J4^d^.fqHfUJlK^(« 
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a  familiar  friend  ;  and  in  the  ardour  of  early  and 
inexperienced  life,  sighed  to  be  numbered  with 
him  among  the  ornaments  of  their  conmion  school. 
And  why  should  a  man  be  insensible  to  the  voice 
of  fame,  if  he  studies  to  direct  his  ambition  to 
useful  ends,  and  prefers  his  Creator's  glory  to  his 
own? 

XL  The  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  Jan.  30th,  1  6A5, 
was  hopefully  opened  by  a  day  of  fasting ;  during' 
which  a  Mr. Love,  determined,  as  it  would  seem,  to 
conform  his  doctrine  with  his  name,  taught  that  the 
King's  commissioners  came  thither  full  of  blood,  and 
that  his  hearers  could  entertain  no  hope  of  establish- 
ing  peace  with  men,  whchated  their  souls  as  well 
ga  their  bodies,  and  who  would  drink  in  wine  a 
health  to  their  damnation.  "There  Was  some 
truth  in  what  he  said,"  observes  the  Puritan  histo- 
rian ;  •'  yet  these  were  unbecoming  expressions  in 
iio  nice  a  ^conjuncture."  Had  such  expressions 
been  used  by  a  chaplain  of  the  royal  army,  they 
would,  with  greater  truth,  have  been  pronounced 
most  disgraceful  to  a  Christian  pulpit  in  any  con- . 
Juncture.  Of  the  three  articles  of  discussion,  the 
militia,  Iceland,  and  religion,  it  only  falls  to  ouf 
province  to  attend  to  the  last.  The  King  by  his 
cominiwioners,  agreed  to  the  suspension  of  the^. 
penal  laws  against  refusal  of  the  ceremonies ;  to, 
the  restriction  of  the  bishops  to  their  dioceses  5  and 
',/ their  preaching,  unless  disabled  by  ill  health.' 
Hit  Agreed  that  they  should  exercise  n6  act  of  ju- 
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risdiction  or  ordination,  without  the  consent  of  a 
council  of  presbyters,  selected  from  their  respec- 
tive dioceses;  and  that  other  abuses  in  the  church, 
relative  to  pluralities,  non -residence,  visitations, 
and  ecclesiastical  courts,  should  be  rectified.  He 
likewise  was  willing  that  100,000/.  should  be 
levied  from  the  lands  of  bishops,  deans,  and  chap- 
ters, for  the  settlement  of  the  public  peace.  But 
as  he  could  neither  in  conscience  nor  in  policy  give 
up  episcopacy,  or  consent  to  the  entire  aliena- 
tion of  the  church  patrimony  ;  (seeing  his  corona- 
tion-oath bound  him  to  the  one,  and  the  expe- 
dience of  attaching  the  clergy  to  the  crown  dic- 
tated the  preservation  of  the  other ;)  as  he  could 
pot  meet  the  demands  of  the  Westminster  com- 
missioners, who  insisted  on  his  taking  the  cove- 
nant, and  assenting  to  all  the  consequences  im- 
plied in  that  act ;  this  attempt  at  accommodation 
proved  abortive. 

The  royal  commissioners  having  evinced  so 
conciliatory  a  disposition,  we  are  warranted  in  ac- 
cusing Bishop  Burnet  of  calumny,  in  affirming 
that  the  King  suddenly  broke  off  the  treaty,  ele- 
vated by  the  recent  success  of  Montrose  in  Scot- 
land. As  to  Neale's  harsh  remarks  on  the  cor- 
respondence between  Charles  and  the  Queen  *,  it 
appears  that  she  only  besought  him  not  to  give  up- 
those  who  had  ever  stood  his  firmest  friends  ;  nor 

*  Rapin,  p.  275. 
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ought  complianqe  with  the  dictate?,  of  honour^  rtr^ 
iigion,  and  humanity^  ip  protecting  the  Catholics 
who  h^d  hazarded  their  lives  apd  fortunes  m  hxfk 
cause,  to  have  been  termed.   *^.  a  senile  atta($«^ 


» 


ment  to  the  imperious  dictates  of  his  copsprt 

Jjoifd  Oarqndon  is  of  opinion,  that  if  the  VbT', 
iiamen^  had  obtained  security,  the  matter  of  rpH- 

giop  might  have  been  accommodated  at  UxbridTO*. 

?  ^  .-  .    . .  ^^' 

But  if  we  consider  the  strength  of  the  Presbyterian 
and  Independent  parties  in  Parliament,  and  the 
necessity  of  retaining  the  Scots,  who  would  be  si- 
tisfied  with  nothing  but  the  covenant :  if  we  coHn 
sider  that  the  subject  of  the.  Catholics  ha^  not  h}r 
tberto  been  touched  upon  ;  and  that  the  Presby- 
terians  would  show  them  no  mercy,  while  the 
King  would  never  give  tbem  up ;  we  shall  rather 
subscribe  to  the  belief,  though  not  to  the  reasons^, 
of  Mf.  Love,  that  peace  was  not  to  be  expected. 

XII.  At  this  time  the  self-denying  ordinance 
was  passed,  by  which  thq  Presbyterians  uncpn- 
sciously  prepared  the  way  for  their  own  downfal, 
Fairfax  and  Cromwell  now  broke  down  the  old  regi- 
ments,  and  introduced  a  new  model  into  the  Pak<- 
liamentary  force.  The  Presbyterian  chaplmns^ 
having  preached  up  rebellion,  availed  thems^lve^ 
of  thi$  opportunity  of  returning  to  their  stiug  be- 
nefices*!*;  and  no  regular  ministers  being  found  to^ 
supply  their  place,  the  army  was  left  to  be  tfi^^ 

*  Warburtooj  Remarks  on.  Neale. 
t  Ibii 
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tismfid  l)y  'a  fanatical  host  6(  Independent  by 
J^reiicbers.  Officers,  anii  ev6n*privites,  collected 
'coAgpegatibris  m  the  open  fields,  and  vented  their 
Wild  absurdities  in  the  churches  adjacent  to  thetr 
Quarters.  Prom  the  military,  tihis  enthusiasm 
spread  to  their  constant  arfmirers,  the  fair  isex; 
^i'ho,  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  deEcacy  and  de- 
teicy,  arid  of  the  apostolic  dieclai^ation,  that  it  li 
a'khame  for  a  woman  to  speak  in'  the  churdieiJ, 
aitovired  free  ei^ux  to  that  voluhility  of  horis^rife 
which  they  imagined  to  proceed  from  the  W6A- 

"i^gs  of  the  spirit, 

iJtill.  Although  an  army,  'wrought  iip  to  a  pitdi 

"  6f  frenzy  by  these  declamations,  carried,  sootk 
after,    the   victol-y   of   Naseby ,    the  Parliain^h^ 

'I66ked  with  Wror  on  the  career  of  so  fanaticara 

*b6dy,^and  pais^iid  an  ordinatice  for  the  suppressTdn 
of  lay  preaching.  A' former  ordinance  directitig 
the  London  presbyters  to  confer  orders,  wasiidfvr 
revived,  with  the  view  of  supplanting  the  rnilife}*/ 

'  preiachers :  and  an  order  was  issued  by  the  Partia* 
ihent,  for  the  settleifaeht  of  a  new  discipline,  to 

'  ^ke  place  of  episcopacy,  which  haid  been  ildw  for 
^•odfie  time  overthrown.  This  latter  injunction  waf 
4ii^c^ed  to  the  Westminster  divines:  and  gave  rise 
to  warm  debates,  both  in  the  Assembly  and  Par- 
liament, concerning  all  the  points  in  dispute  amoit^g 
the  several  religious  parties.  An  attention  to  their 
arguments  will  be  more  serviceable  in  disclosing 

'  their  pfihciprfes,  than  any  Stkteiheht  of  them  bfFer- 


*'. 


/•;?; 
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ed  in  detaiL  The  three  points  in  dispute  related 
to  ordination^  to  synodical  assemblies,  and  to 
church  censures  or  the  power  of  the  keys.  The 
Presbyterians  began,  in  a  singular  contradiction, 
with  asserting  the  power  of  ordination  by  divine 
right ;  at  the  same  time  recognizing  the  validity 
of  all  ordinations  conferred  according  to  the  for- 
mer usage  of  the  English  church.  An  objection 
W'as  made  by  the  Erastians  to  the  claim  of  divine 
right*  They  wcfc  indifferent  as  to  the  form  of 
government,  and  would  submit  to  any  that  might 
be  proposed  by  the  state  :  yet  they  hinted,  com- 
menting on  a  passage  in  Timothy,  that  though 
elders  might  ordain  elders,  it  did  not  follow  that 
they  could  ordain  bishops.     The  Independents  set 

:  np  a  counter  divine-right,  in  favour  of  election, 
previous  to  ordination,  by  each  particular  church. 
This  occasioned  a  debate,  in  which  Timothy,  Ti- 
tus, and  ApoUos,  were  cited  as  examples  of  pastors 
ordained  without  a  previous  call  from  a  congrega- 
tion. It  was  urged,  that  as  the  call  of  a  flock  was 
aiffirmed  to  constitute  the  pastor,  and  the  autho- 
rity of  that  pastor  was  denied  extension  beyond  his 
flock,  each  new  election  of  a  minister  to  a  dif- 
ferent church  must  be  attended  with  a  new  ordi- 

.  nation  :  and  again,  since  the  church  must,  in  all 
cases,  precede  the  pastor,  an  Independent  minis** 
ter  could  not  plant  new  churches.  The  congre- 
gationalists  replied,  that  Timothy  and  Titus  (they 
said  nothing  of  Apollos)  were  extraordinary  ofl[i- 
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cers:  that,  in  general,  it  was  absurd  to  elect  a 
man  without  his  having  a  peculiar  province  for  ex- 
ertion ;  and  that,  though  they  did  not  deem  re- 
ordination  necessary   on  a  new  call,  they  could 
figure  in  their  minds  no  strong  objection  to  it. 
They  agreed  to  imposition  of  hands,  provided  it 
conveyed  no  power  of  office.     The  Presbyterians 
carried  the  divine  right  in  the  assembly,  the  seven 
Independent  divines  entering  a  protest.     On  the 
question  of  synodical  assemblies,  the  Presbyterians 
asserted  that  subordination  is  implied  in  the  pas- 
sage. Matt,  xviii.  15,  l6,  1 7,  where  there  is  a  re- 
ference, first  to  several  witnesses,  and  afterwards 
to  the  church  at  large :  and  in  Acts,  xv.  2,  where 
the  church  of  Antioch  confesses  the  superior  ju- 
risdiction of  the  church  of  Jerusalem.     But  the 
Independents  replied,  that  a  synod  of  presbyters 
IS  no  where  denominated  a  church ;  and  that  the  re- 
ference of  Antioch  to  Jerusalem  was  merely  for  ad- 
vice,not  for  judicial  determination.  The  first  church 
of  Jerusalem  was  assembled  in  one  place,  consist- 
ing only  of  120  members.  Acts,  i.  15 ;  ii.  1 ;  iv,  6. 
The  members  of  this  church  were  all,  with  one 
accord,  in  Solomon's  porch.  Acts,  v.  12.     It  was 
the  whole  multitude  of  the  disciples  called  toge- 
ther, that  chose  the  deacons.  Acts,  vi.  2,  5.     At 
the  return  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  the  church  was 
still   in  one  place.  Acts,  xv.  4 ;  and  it  was  the 
Apostles,  elders,  and  whole  multitude,  that  sent 
these  with  other  ministers  to  Antioch.     From  all 


this  it  ts  inferred^  that  in  the  primitives  diurdb^ 
the  Election  of  the  eon]gtifig&tion  '^iras  the  dill  to 
'the  ministry^  and  that  <hb  yestige  of  ria^ses  ^tlnd 
iiynods  can  be  traced  *.  As  the  -  Je^fth-Sarilte- 
drim  was-prbpo&ed  to  ^a  models  for  the  pre^^fery, 
'Jightfoot^  and  bther  ^Hebraists  indined'to  the  In-* 
•depehdent' principle;  'observing  that  the  j\idj^ 

*  of  inferior  6ot!irts  weht  to  Jerusalem  only- for  ^- 
*vice,  and  were  nbtsirbjefct  to  the  =  control  6f-the 
Sanhedrim.  Selden,-at  the  head  of  the 'Eras* 
tians,  dl§apprOving  of  all  fepiritiialjiiri^ifction,  ex- 
pounded the  passage,  iJeuter.  iVii.ia,  as  signi- 
fying, that  he  \vho  would  not  yield  obedience^  4a 
the  priest,  shotiM  die-  by  the  sentence  bf  the  jud^, 
in  opposition  to  the  Presbyterian  doctrine,  ¥bat- the 
priest  held  one  court,  arid  the  judge  another. 

The  Presbyterians  carried  this  point  in  the 'As* 
sembly.  The  Independents  dissenting,  complain- 
ed of  the  neglect  of  their  remonstrances;  atid 
still  affirmed  that  the  divine  right  of  church' go- 
vertiment  remained  with  each  congregation.  Id 
the  House  of  Commons,  theScotch  commissioneISi 
and  the  small  party  of  their  friends,  were  anfxious 
to  carry,  by  sui*prise,  measures  thus  far  soccfess- 
ful ;  but  the  Erastians  and  Independents  snjolsed 
this  design,  and  Glyn  speaking  one  hour,  atid 
"Whitlock  another,  with  studious  prolixity  against 

*  the  jus  divinum,  the  house  Was  filled  in  the  m^n 
time,  and  the  clause  was'  accordingly  lost. 

♦  Eghtfoot's'Rem,  p.  17. 
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..'  The:cpih{nissionet%,l8dr^i5i  vse!tfed,i6tih'e*>ttp  yii 
(titiDiieFS;  inKtheri%1favoQt)ii(4^bi«t<  i^veifj/)  ^oyioitaiJdA 
•  was :  diaregv'ded  ;  Ijealodsjrrvradi  so^>  lletfik)$efl'-thi 
5?a;rlistnent ianditJQe/:citp;'-'and:iirhe]  E)i^  :Pi&68by'* 
jfcerian  caui3e;was:ruinedu{^'in.' <  fuicrtynl   lo  ??♦•.'.. 

'  ,;.One  last.jpoiiitiirefcfeirtcd  'fop  thedifecui^sloti  (if 
thci  AsseniUy  ;and  P^nrliaMralt} :  ^ficuwrfy,'  e!tt3(kft- 
munication,  '.or^what -w^<term©d  ttef'pd 
>the  keysi.     Herte^ias :ini?tfie  fprifae[ff i«itkW3es7tte 
JPresbyterians  had  tr^uraphediinitHfe  As^fllliii^^- b« 
the  EraKtians^nd  Independents  u^ri^Htii^^ces; 
prepared-  for  -a  trial  of  streitgth  wilKTthfem  -vd'^tk^  , 
•Jiameht.     The  Presbyterians  affii'ffied^  ^&i  the 
'jLe/s  of  the  kingdom  :'ofheaveft'^bd<*  befen'-fe6nii- 
emitted  by  Chmttb  'bffi6er5?of' thtf^chiifchy  Slid 
^hef  conseqnently  laid;  daim  to  the'^poit^'fe^'^'^^ 
'O^mtntiQicatioh,  not*solicUihg-it  as;a'bdoifffronl  the 
:§9im\ir  of  the  'legislatu('ej;'''but  detriandin^'lt  jure 
liiiFiao^     The  Independente  claimed  a  likd- jb^^ri^ 
imm  for  tlife  whole  bftothei^hood  iri'^'ach  pb>ticular 
oongregationi;   though  -  witftodt  thif  sa^tibn   of 
'civihpendltresis  Awhile  the  El-astians  insisted  on  lay- 
ing  Ike  AMnmunion  fehtirely  6pen;  ^nd'  re^rihg 
fiBtn  qritoes:  solely  to  the  civil  magistrate.  - ' -  •  ^  ^ 
^-  .Sbldcn-'fexhibited  his  stcrres  of  thedloglfcal  'know^ 
lidge^  as  chief  advocate  of  the  Erafetian  principles. 
.He  observed,  that  no  law  existed  for  4000.  years, 
suspending  any  persons  from  religi<^us  exercises; 
;Fagans/it  is  true,  were  pt-ohibited  froin  eating  thfe 
^gas^QVdr ;  but  these  were  of  a  differ^*  rtligioti : 
vo^.  II.  t  a 


the  present  qa^sttcxi  related  to  excludn(igfrote8t«> 
ants  from  the  communion^ .  No  man  ought  tl( 
he  banifihed  from  it  hy  am  $  alliare  simiers'morft 
or  less  :  and  puhlic  ains.  ought  iiot  to  he  more  th^ 
objects  of  human  punishment  than  private  oneaw 
7he Dic:£ecleiBia&  in  St.  Mattheiir:i]e]ated  to  the 
courts  of  hw,  at  thafetime  silting  in*  Jeix^aleiii. 
ISxcommunication  was  first  introduced/  200  yeara 
after  Chriat^  by  Popes  Victor  and  2^phorinus^  ks 
jAn  ajuidjiaiy  ift  their  {Private  quarrels.    Whitlocky 
on  the;. fffOM')  11^9  took  :fl  different  Yiew  of  thfe 
Jirbje^^.   >  ^^  Thcf  power  t)(  exsohiinuxitca^ibn/'  said 
he,  *^  is  !tt)  be  vested  in  every  |)iafish^  in  vthfe 
handsfofa  pastor  and -several  Tilling' eldbrs.  >  Nodr 
the  offioe  ^faipastor  jstofeedihiash^p:  lot  i  the 
.exerpise  of  thj^' power  ift^tiQ-exdhidepthenD  firohi 
food.  /f^PrinKiye  {|tl  of  the  cup/saidChrasttaibiB 
Apostles^   though  Judas  > the  !  traitor  >!waa  at^tfadt 
Xyp^ofke  of  ithei (Company .luAs  to  the ^eatii^ iadd 
.drinking,  unworthily^  >  tUl-H  ^thfe  :univortliiness/i  not 
'the  eating  and  drinking;  which  condemfiis^^d.  the 
judgment  of  this  is  not^^ln  the  ininister^Ibatiilithe 
sinner  himself.    But  V^jih  these  pa&torsoit  vnb  pn- 
posed  that  ruling  elderd  shoittd  he  cbt^iofldSo  Om 
churGh;  govejrnnfient  of r-every  ipfarifih.  l/JsfosfcidBlers 
amongst,  the  ancient  .Jews  sigriifi^  .tnen  aB)Ufe 
chief  power  fiftd  dignity  ;   hence .  also^  in  -ievtsstl 
countries,  senators,  aldermen,  seigniors;-    But  the 
4)Ower  of  excommunication  is- exceedingly  greats; 
and  it  is  d^btful  whether,  in  obscurepiaiisiieir,  iqg» 
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ftlone  would  confer  a  competent  measure  of  judg- 
ment for  its  exercise.  The  two  grounds  of  exclu* 
sion  would  be  ignorance  and  scandalous  ofiences. 
But  it  was  possible  that  what  would  be  pronounced 
ignorance  or  scandal  in  one  parish,  might  be  held 
as  no  ground  of  exclusion  in  another.  Besides^ 
why  cut  men  off  from  communion  ?  they  ought 
to  be  the  rather  retained  and  improved.  A  man 
may  be  a  good  physician  who  never  amputates  a 
limb.  Here,  in  short,  you  are  about  to  raise  up 
an  ecclesiastical  judicatory  in  every  parish,  when 
all  the  while  the  civil  power  is  amply  sufficient  to 
correct  the  evil*.'* 

*  It  may  be  expedient  in  a  state  to  keep  ecclesiastics  in 
check,  by  granting  an  appeal  to  the  civil  tribunals.  But  tho 
Erastian  argument  denied  the  propriety  of  vesting  any  pow^ 
of  church  censure  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy;  and  indeed/  it 
would  appear,  even  of  the  civil  powers.  Their  arguments 
Jiowever  were  quibbling  and  inconclusive.  How  would  they 
surmount  or  explain  the  Anathema^Maranathd,  of  1  Cor.  xvi. 
32;  or  the  order  to  deliver  the  incestuous  person  unto  SatapL 
for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved 
in  the  day  of  the  Lord,  1  Cor.  v.  5  j  or  the — "  let  him  be 
imto  youa  sa  heathen  man  and  a  publican,*'  of  Matt  xviii.  1/) 
mt  the— "have  no  company  with  the  disorderly,"  of  2  Thess. 
ill.  &-^14  ?  That  all  men  are  sinners,  is  true  :  but  Selden  for- 
got the  distinction  betwixt  habitual^  scandalous,  deliberate, 
presumptuous,  unrepented  sins ;  and  trespasses  of  surprise  and 
infirmity,  not  causing  offence  to  the  community,  deeply  de-> 
plored,  and  earnestly  struggled  with. 

To  Whitloc?  it  might  be  replied,  that  various  circumstances 
in  the  offence  of  Judas  render  it  oo  fair  criterion  >  that  guilt 
is  (sertsAnly  unworthiness,  yet  is  aggravated  by  the  daring  t^ 

E  2 
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THiese  two  speeches,  though  in  many  parts 
more  ingenious  than  solid,  left  a  strong  impres- 
sion upon  the  Commons.  -Yet  as  a  popular  put- 
cry  had  been  made,  complaining  that  ministers 
possessed  no  power  of  excluding  unworthy  com- 
municants from  the  sacred  table,  an  .•  ordinance, 
jiot  wholly  abolishing  but  regulating  the  power  of 
excommunication,  was  passed  October  l645.  By 
allowing  an  appeal  upwards  from  the  presbytery  to 
the  classes,  to  the  synod,  to  the  national  assembly, 
and  finally  to  the  Parliament,  it  in  fact  strapped 
the  church  of  the  power  of  the  keys*. 

With  this  decree  the  high  Presbyterians  were 


fling  of  thoughtlessness^  ignorance,  or  presumption,  with  « 
Cjplemn  mystery  ^  that .  arguments  froni^  analogy  are  always  to 
ho  distrusted  ^  and  that  here^  a  limb  cut  off*  for  the  sake  of  the 
l)ody,  has  no  relation  to  a  member  excluded  for  his  own  sake, 
and  with  a  view  to  his.  restoration.  . 

.  That  a  bishop,  or  at  least  a.  person  to  whocsi  episcopal  power 
is  d^egated,  is  the  proper  judge  in  matters  of  e^copmunica* 
lipn,  is  proved  by  Potter,  ch.  85,  §  8;  WhitgLfit*s Defence, 
.Tract  18  5  and  Field  of  tlie  Church,  b.  i.  c<  15.<*— S^.the  pre- 
Jiminary  chapter  to  this  volume.  .  .  ,        ..    , 

*  Other  clauses  expressed  an  equal  jealousy  of  the  ptfSihy^ 
teries.  Capital  offences  were  reserved  for  the  cogaii^^q^ce  of 
the  civil  magistrate.;  who  might  certify  the  coaunitipent  pf  aa 
offender  to  the  presbytery ;  after  which  tliese  possessed  a. power 
of  suspending  him.  The  elderships  were  not  to  have  authority 
in  niatcers  of  property.  Secrets  of  confession  were  not  to,  be 
used  as  evidence  in  law :  and  a  standing  comnittee  of  meni'* 
bers  of  Parliament,  being  also  members  of  the  Assemblj^ 
fiifjre  ^ppoint^  to  take  other  offences  into  consideration. 
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dissatisfied.  They  dedaimed  both  from  the" press" 
and  pulpit  against  the  ultimate  appeal  to  Parlia-'- 
inent^  as  striking  at  the  root  of  the  true  Presby-^- 
terian  discipline.     But  the  Parliament,  in  which'' 

_  p 

Erastians,    Independents,   and  moderate  Presby-- 
terians  prevailed,    instead  of  indulging  this  design- 
to  render  the  church  indepehdcnt  on  the  states  •'. 
added  new  power  to  the  latter  by  interposing  be-- 
tween   themselves  and  the  national  assembly  an 
intermediate  tribunal  of  appeal^  which  consisted  6P 
commissioners  whom  Parliament  should  delegate 
in  each  province  ;  and  to  whom  in  most  cases  the  ^ 
minister  was  to  be  compelled  to  certify  any  susr 
pension  • 

1646.  These  edicts,  in  which  mention  is  made 
pf  classes  and  synods,  were  issued  several  months- 
prior  to  any  such  distributions  of  the'  national^ 
clergy.     At  length,  in  March  1646,  an  ordinance* 
\ii^as  finally  passed  for  regulating  each  parish  by  a 
presbytery,  composed  of  the  minister  and  ruling* 
elders.     These  parochial'  presbyteries  Were  to  be' 
formed  in  to/ classes :  and  each  class  was  to  depute 
representatives  to  the.prpyincial  assepibjy ;  which. 
in  it$  turn  should  contribute  by  delegation  to  the 
forming  of  the  national  council*.    Thus  was  PreS- 
byterianism 'ttiade  the 'eifebli^fied  religion  of  Eng-' 

d*  ■■■"*■■  *' 

;  although,  as  an  appeal  was  open  from  ^11 

these  tribunals  tq  tjliQ  t^arliament,  it  y/s^^  settled 
•  ♦  From  Xhh  rule' the  domestic  fchapeb 'of  the  King  and  Lord* 

r9 
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'  dn  Erastian  principles.  This  rule,  however,  wa# 
never  completely  established.  According  to  Mr. 
Eacbard,  the  Presbyterians  never  saw  their  dear 
presbytery  fully  settled  in  any  part  of  England : 
but  Mr.  Baxter — "  look  where  it  comes  again"— ^ 
Mr.  feaxter,  who  was  much  better  acquainted  with 
the  fact,  affirms  that  there  was  a  provincial  as- 
sembly both  in  London  and  Lancashire. 

With  this  half-measure  all  parties  were  dissatis-, 
fied.  The  Assembly  divines,  the  Scots  and  Eng- 
lish commissioners,  and  the  high  Presbyteirians, 
raised  their  united  voices  against  the  discipline  m 
imperfect.  The  Independents  and  Episcopalians; 
were  excluded  from  toleration  ;  and  the  people  at 
large  were  exasperated  by  finding  a  Presbyterian, 
hierarchy  established  in  every  parish,  and  assuming: 
^  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  supremacy  over. 
consciences*. 

*  An  ordinance  was  passed  for  abolishing  the  nam^  an^ 
offices  df  bishops^  and  applying  their  revenues  to  the  paynMHJ 
of  the  public  debt.  Thus  the  Presbyterian  sharks  were  dis* 
appointed.  They  however  indemnified  themselves  by  evading 
the  act  for  granting  to  the  wife  and  children  of  every  seques- 
tered minister,  the  fiAh  part  of  the  value  of  his  benefice. 
If  these  were  children  who  had  lost  their  mother^  ibtf  rfiw 
fused  the  subsistehce,  as  the  case  came  not  within  the  letter. 
of  the  ordinance.  Equally  phirisaica!  were  they  wheA  there! 
was  a  wife  with  one  child ;  as  if  one  child  coulc^  live  on  nothing 
any  more  than  several.  The  bishops  were  no^  stripped  even 
of  those  pittances  which  they  had  hhhertb  ehjbyed  as  sakri'es : 
insomuch  that^  in  the  following year^  Prideaux  Bishop  of  Wor- 
joester^  being  requested  by  Charles  to  be  present  .9l:^  tntitj. 
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XJV.  l64^.  At  this^ junctor^  the  royal  oause 
having  become  desperata,  Charles  .  had .  thro^ 
himself  iqto  the  hands  of  the  Scotch:  amjr;at  Newi^ 
ark,  Mays,  1646.  Petitions  against  the  nnitilated 
Fk-esbyterian  government  recently  established,  were 
presented  to  the  Parliament  by  the  Westminster 
divines,  and  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Scotland* 
Determined  not  to  resign  the  ecclesiastical  supre* 
mflcy,  yet  fearful  of  offending  the  Scots,  who  had 
a  powerful  army  in  the  north,  and  possessed  so  rich 
a  prize  as  royalty,  the  Commons,  in  order  to  gain 
time  till  they  should  see  whether  it  were  prac^ 
licable  to  accommodate  matters  with  the  King, 
proposed  to  the  Assembly  a  string  of  queries  re- 
lative to  the  jus  divinum  of  church-government, 
in  the  hope  of  dividing,  or  at  least,  for  some  time 
employing  that  body  of  aspiring  ecclesiastics. 
Agreeably  to  their  design,  in  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  divines,  the  Krastians  first  created 
a  division,  then  debated  the  question  for  the^  space 
of  three  months,  and  at  length  withdrew  them- 
selves, as  the  Independents  had  done  at  the  first. 
The  report,  which  was  only  the  resolution  of  3 
few  high  Presbyterians,  asserted  that  Jesus  Christ 
has  appointed  a  church-government  distinct  from 
•the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  ♦• 


cf  the  Ish  of  Wight,  had  not  money  safficient  to  pay  his  ex- 
pcinaes  >  aod  on  that  acoount  did  not  attend. 

*  Prom  this  upport  Ligbtfoot  alone  dis8fNited.-»<>oliiidn 

K  4^ 
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.  Nothh^  ofliil  parailcl  the  folly  displayed  by  the 
Parliamenttit  this  important  crisis-  Now  was^  th? 
tiracl.  for  their .  securing  themfielves,  by  making 
termsrjwithr'his  Majesty j  or  of  conjipg.to  spoie 
agreement  with  the  Independents^  whom  they 
knew  to  be.  so  powerful  in  their  own  army.  But 
by  tt^etr-wild  obstinafcy  in  rejecting  the:ju8t  and 
moderate  claims  of  toleration  preferred  by  that 
body,  and  m  maintaining  the  uniformity  of  th^ 
(dov.enaiity  they  prepared  their  own  destruction*. 

I      l«iii>      ii<      1»» ■ I     i«     dm      I        I       1^^—  I  I  ■■    I  ■       ^— i.^— — w^— * 

'    '  •    .  .      Ji    .      ,     ..  7^  .  -  • 

was  DOW  dead;— In  the  mean  time  the  city  divines  had  take^ 
up.  the  argument^  and  published  their  Divine  Right  of  the  Pres* 
bytery :  but  the  Parliament  brought  them  to  moderation. 

*  See  end  of  this  chapter, 

''While   the  question  of  toleration   was  pending  between 

-the  Presbyterians  and  Cobgregationalists,  the  city  divines;  wiao 

heads !  petitioned  the  Assembly  from  Sion  CoUegej  against  th^ 

great  Diana  of  the  Independents.    This  petition  was  seconded 

by  an  imperious  demand  from  Scotland^  that  there  should  be 

no  toleration  of  sectaries,  and  no  liberty  of  conscience.   Such 

>verQ  the  sentiments  at  that  time  openly  avowed^  that,  accord-* 

ing  to  one  writer,  to  grant  men  the  indulgence  of  serviQg.God 

according  to  their  consciences^  was  to  have  cast  out  one.devU 

in  order  to  admit  seven  worse.     In  j:he  mean  time  the  royaliati 

stirred  up  counter- petitioners  for  liberty  in  the  city  and  parlia- 

"ftientary  army,  with  the  view  of  dividing  the  friends  of  the 

opposite  cause.    Taking  advantage  of  these  differepces^  the 

..King  too,  at  the  ^ame  time,  made  overtures  to  Goodwyn  aiicl- 

Nye  'f  but  these  congregationalists  put  a  stop  to  the  corre-> 

spondence* 

Either  they  were  determined  republicans,  which  is  ah  i'i»- 
probable  supposition ;  or  distrusted  the  royal  word>>  whtolviuBi 
been  affihoedj  or  sought  to  carry  their  point  bj  obtaining 
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XV;( The  Scottish  army,  desitx^us  to  retuiUhoiftfi 
wth  their. spoil,  carried  the  King  no^rjbh^ard.fi^oifi 
Newark  to  Newcastle,  where  they  treated  -hiai.  wi^ 
ceremonious  respect.  He  was  not,  howler,  jief« 
exempt  from  the  perverted  theology  and  the  vile  tast^ 
of  canting  sermons.  After  one  of  these  haranguea 
from  the  appropriate  text  of  2  Sam.  xix.  41— 4^,  ,iii 
which  the  Scots  weremadeto  deqpipin^tethefpselvQB 
the  men  of  Judah,  who  had  tea  p$rt9  in  the-King^ 
-he  found  that  all  their  pledges  of  loyplty  presupr 
posed  the  condition  of  his  taking  their  daring 
covenant.  Two  doubts,  he  stated,  occasioned  )ii« 
reluctance  to  this  measure;  namely,  whether  epi^ 
copacy  were  not  to  be  supported:  as  jure  d)¥ino  j 
j^nd  whether  his  coccnation-oath,  which  eng^ed 

liim  to  support  tho^fistaUiftto^  C^ligjOO^-:  could  iawr 
fi:illy  be  violated.  As  be  prpfessedt  himself  wiiU»^, 
to  discuss  these  two  [questions,  and  qp^p  tp  cou;- 
viction,  Henderson,  a  learned  diving,  aipd  head  cf 
the  Presbyterian  party,  arrived  frpn[)  gcodapd,  jt^ 
banish  the  royal  sccqpjes.  With  .this  :antag)Pi^8|: 
Charles  entered  iqtp.a  controverfiy,tn  vvi'Uing  (May 

*IQ,  1646),  which  may  be  qpnBidered  a^  ^xbjbiti^ig 
the  marrow  of  the  arguments  ^ployq^  ^t  this 
peripd  by  the  two  contending  pajrtiQs^ ,  3^he  King, 


»       I  ■   .  ■■      , II <     t,  .  .   .  ,1       ■  >;i 


-a^pardte  communion,'  on  principles  of  rational  ililierty  bpmy 
•jfscogaiudd  'To  this  kit  opinion  I  have  the  charity  iqljasb- 
^jcribe.    They  pelitipned  ibr  the  Baptists^  as  well  as  for.tl^m- 

^Ives. 
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their  sovereign  frdm  that  clause  in  the  oath,  then, 
but  not  till  then,  should  he  think  himself  at  li* 
berty.  In  the  English  reformation.  Parliament 
had  only  given  a  civil  sanction  to  the  ecclesiastical 
regulations  established  by  the  King  and  clergy. 

Henderson  replied,  that  if  the  I^ing  neglected 
reform,  the  power  fell  to  inferior  magistrates,  and, 
dn  their  ni^lect,  to  the  people.  The  jus  divinum 
of  episcopacy  was  never  pleaded  til)  lately:  for- 
merly bishops  were  content  to  act  under  the  au- 
thority k>f  princes*.  To  the  question.  Where  was 
preshyteridnism  before  Calvin  ?  |^e  wouki  retuni- 
(be  same. answer  as  the  Protestants  gave  to  the 
Ffl^iats^  s;when  it  wa^'asked^  .Where  was  youc 
^urch  .befoi}e  Lutbet.?«r^n  JSfcriptare  :f'.  The  fiM* 
church  of.  JerusaJein  contained  mdre  churoUes  tbaql 
one^  and  was,  governed  by  a!  presbytery  (Acts,  *xv.)^ 
tvbere  th^  Apostles  sate  as  elders:{:k  ^SiK^hu^as  tber 

>  If  Hendersdtlnieatit,  thaC^rdliiinkm  nad  always  pre- 
CBiIed  till  kfely,  all  ^histoiy'con^tnfdicts  his  words.  If  he 
meant^  that  Epis^paliarts,  maioialQing-'the  }us  divinum  o£ 
episcopacy^  denied  the  authority  of  princes  in. ecclesiastical 
matters,  he  calurciniated  episcopacy,  or.  did  not  understand,  ^tv 
The  jus  divinum  of  episcopacy  was,  in  this  respect,  different 
from  the  jus  divinum  of  the  presfiytery.     *  "     '''" 

f  The  casea  were  widely  difMsrent.;  The  prottHses^^f  Ohrwt*^' 
perpetual  presence  with  his  church,  imjilya-perpetoalfxi^te^dit 
of  that  church.  Now  episcopacy  had  ..always; e;5.i5ted.aavdat 
the  corruptions  of  Rome ;  but  where  had  presbyterianism 
existed?  ^ 

I  Both  Yhesa:  positions  thef' Independents 'Jeiiiedi  and'tm 
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government  at.Ephesiis,  Corinth,  THdssalohicai 
and  when  at  length^on^  presbyter  yresided  with 
the  name  of  bUho|),;:  Jerome  declared  it  was  by 
custom  rather  than  by  divine  appointment''^.  That 
presbyters,  teajribrdain  ip  apparent  from  1  Tim.  iv. 
14 ;  ":/rbd'1^yii}g  ot  laf  iiands -of  the  presbyter^,V 
Even  if  .bisbopsi  aiid  presbyters  exercised  distinct 
fitjinctioo^i  u^9  force  of  the  presbyters- cliaracte^ 
does  not  oi^^^thjit  account  flow  from  episcopal  or* 
dinatKi)i>;.  for  vthe.  seventy  were  .inferior  to  the 
Apostiesj/.^nd  yet  received  thek  commission,  not 
frpoi  :fcb^m,  but  from  Christ  •f'.  Though  Jerome 
admits  a  difference  of  functions  in  his  time,  he 
9tates^/  that  bishops  and  presbyters  were  the  same 
ifft  th^  days  of  the  Apostles  ^.  As  to  the  coronatioA^ 
iQath,  if  the  clergy  were  to  be. first  cbnsuUedi 
CQuld.  a  reformation  ever  be  exp^ctad  i^  fiomei 
The  King.was  bound  to  attend  to  thq  good  of  the 
Vfhole^^and  not  exclusively  to  the  gopd  of  the 
clergy.:  Sajusi  populi -i^uprema  Idx^  .It  had:  been 
asked,  f*  Could  the  King's  conscience  bei  forced^?'* 
He  replied,  *^  If  it  were  amiss,  it  ou^ht  to  be  rec- 

-  •  rf .  *  I 

*  Quid  facit  episcopus  qaod^  not  facit  presbyter>  ipxcepti  or- 
Ainatione.— -Jerome. 

f  During  the  lifetime  of  Christy  he  was  the  sole  bishop :  the 
Apostles  corresponded  to  priests^  and  the  seventy  to  deacons. 
Was  it  ever  pretended  that  presbyters  could  ordain  deacons? 

I  This  is  poor  qaibbling.  The  names  might  be  the  samiB^ 
and  the  orders  different. 

§  This  was  making  a  king  the  only  one  in  the  realm  wba 
wai  not  to  J4;^ge  of  his  own  conscience.  •.  ..o.  ,-.  t 
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tified."  He  disclaimed  the  supremacy  now  as- 
aumed  in  the  state^  and  xedently  by  the  Prince^ 
of  receiving  appeals  from  the  highest  ecdesiasticfd 
judicatory. 

Charles^  in  his  third  paper,  affirmed,  that  th6 
rebellion  and  punishment  of  Kofah  (Numb,  xvi.)^ 
proved  the  reforming  power  not  to  rest  with  the 
people.  He  denied  that  the  early  reformers  heM 
church-government,  as  it  respected  episcopacy^  to 
be  mutable.  Bishops  and  presbyters  do  not  always 
mean  the  same  office  in  Scripture ;  and  if  they  did^ 
that  was  only  during  the  time  of  the  Afiostles, 
whose  successors  were  styled  bishops'*^.  As  to 
the  many  congregations  in  Jerusalem  under  one 
church,  this  might  be  an  argument  against  tb^ 
Independents,  but  it  was  nothing  to  him.  Were 
not  many  parishes  contained  in  one  diocese  ?  In 
like  manner,  it  was  nothing  Uiat  the  Apostles  con- 
ferred with  pther  ministers.  Do  not^  dl^acfs  and 
chapters  assist  a  bishop  ?  As  to  Jeroibe,  be  was 
angry  with  thdse  who  maintained  a  parity 'between 

*  The  word  Apostle  is  of  the  same  import  nearly  as  Mii* 
fliooary.  Now  suppose  the  first  bishop  of  Cakotta  were  to 
be  termed  by  the  commonahy  (which  Is  not  unlikely),  thft 
missionary }  and  suppose  he  were  to  lay  his  hands  apon  a-pret- 
byter^  who  should  afterwards  succeed  him^  and^  as  the  epis- 
copal government  became  better  understood^  should  receive 
nlways  the  title  of  bishops  would  it  not  have  some  faint  colour 
of  probability^  if^  a  hundred  years  hence^  sdme  disputant  wer» 
4p  pretend  that  episcopacy  in  India  was  only  of  the  second  ge» 
ficratJOD? 
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deacons  and  priests ;  ^tid  his  argmnent  led  bitn  te 
elevate  the  priestly  character  *•  it  is  evident  tbtl 
St.  Paul  had  a  share  in  the  ordxmtiQQ  of  Tim<>th]K» 
The  King  persisted  in  afBrming,  that  the  clergy 
must  release  him  from  bb  coromtion-oath ;  and 
as  to  the; clergy  not. being  likely  to  oonsent  to  their 
own  reforipEi^tion^  inCQniaiQdum  9on  solvit  arga«> , 
ment^uipn.  '  He  presum^  not  to  ^censure  foreiga 
churches  ;  necessity  may,  perhaps^  excuse  what  ia 
general  would  be  unlawful :  but  he  ^tebmed  that 
church  most  which  cateie  nearest  to  the  prfmitiye 
model.  According  to  Austin :  ''^.  Quod  univerat 
tenet  ecclesia,  nee  a  concilio  institkitiim^  sed  seo^ 
per  retentum  est^  non  nisi  apuatolica  auctoritatb 
traditum  rectissime  creditur.*'  /.] 

;-  On  the  other  hand^  the  Scottish  divine  oaniv 
tended,  that  the  primitive  fathers  contradict  each 
other  on  the  subjject  of  episcjppacy.  To  take 
i^cripture  and  anjtiquity  togetheryias  the  Catholics 
do^;i^:a.les8  dangerous  i^rtor  than  to  take  anti- 
j|uity  as  the  ex[)ouipider  of  Scdpture  $  for  thua  ii 
our  faith  Hot  in  the  word  of  God,,  :but  in  the  wis^ 
doni'  of  men ;  and  thus,  ^s  Tertullian  says,  "  Nisi 
homini  Deus  placuerit^  Deus  non  erit/*  Again^ 
Scripture  ought  -only  to-be  interpreted  by  Scrip- 
ture, as  was  done  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  viii.  8)'^ 
and  othersf.     Antiquity  has  been  the  parent  of 

*  Still,  however,  keeping  it  under  the  episcopal.— Vide 
-snpnu 

f  Nehemiah^  yiu,  3,  ii  notlupg  to  the  purpose ;  and  rather 
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wime  errors ;  as,  for  example,  of  liturgies,  of  the 
t^ross  in  baptism,  of  free-will,  which  began  with 
J{istin  Martyr,  and,  with  the  Exception  6f  St.  Au- 
stin, descended  to  the  Reformation.  The  earliest 
Uges  were  not  the  purest.  '   • 

T.'The  King  in  his  last  answer  expressed  a  reve-  • 
rence  for  Scripture ;  and  adrriitted,  that  piaralfel 
passages  were  the  best  interpreters  of  doubtful 
texts;  but  urged,  that  when  these  werfe  not  ex-^ 
plicit,  and  the  text  remains  doubtful,  th^re  must 
needs  be  an- umpire,  a  standard  of  appeal ;  and  he 
knew  no  standard  more  respectable  than  primitive 
practiccfi  and  the  judgment  of  the  early  fathers. 
Tc  impute  wdden  and-  universal  defection  to  the 
primitive  church,  is  a  boldness  which  ought  td 
have  positive  proofs  on  its  side.  It  is  not  en6dgh 
to  affirm,  that  some  rites  were  not  pradtised  j  it 
must  be  proved .  that  they  were  pronounced  posi- 
tiviely  unlawful-  by*  the  Apostles  *.  '    '  •  ■ 

-  After  naitating  this  controversy  with-  a ''pro- 
lixity of  accurate jcietaily  Collier  breaks  out  int6  d 
passage  of  bold,* 'rtervoiis' simplicity,  which,  aS  it 
afibrds  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  his  manner 
of  writing,  I  shall  here  transcribe   exactly  as   it 

.»■"        ■  I  I        111  b— *— »— ^^— >— — —1^— ^     I  ^——i  I  ■    ■        i»        ■  — ^1— in^— .^1 

makes  against  Hender$oa*s  argument.  ''  The  priests  read  the 
Scriptures,  and  caused  the  people  to  upderstand  the  meaning.*" 
*  Bisliop  Kennet  and  Mr.  Eachard  have  produced  a  formal 
recantation,  said  to  have  been  made  by  Henderson  on  his 
death-bed.  The  General  Assembly  of  Scotland  asserted  it» 
falsehood. 
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stands  (troL  ii.  p.  848) :  ^'  Thtrs  I  have  reported  the 
substance  of  the  debate,  and  on  which  side  the  vic^ 
taty  lies  shall  be  left  to  the  reader.  By  his  Ma- 
jesty's MANNER,  one  would  almost  have  thought 
he  had  lain  under  no  mortification  ;  thsf^-  the  res> 
bellion  had  been  crushed ;  and  that  his -Affairs  had 
been  in  the  easiest  posture  imaginable.  '  He  dis- 
covers no  mark  of  dejection  or  disturbance.  .  He 
lays  down  solid  principles ;  looks  through  Hen- 
derson's discourse  with  great  penetration,  at,tacks 
him  in  his  main  strength,  and  argues  with  force 
and  perspiaiity,  and  all  this  without  being  fur« 
nished  with' common  convenience,  without  books 
or  divines  to  assist  him  :  besides,  his  Majesty  en^ 
gaged  no  ordinary  champion,  for,  to  give  Hender- 
son his  due,  he  was  a  person  of  learning,  elocu- 
tion, and  judgment,  made  the  best  of  his  way, 
and  seems  to  have  been  the  top  of  his  party.  It  is 
credibly  reported  *,  that  Henderson's  being  worsted 
in  the  controversy,  threw  him  into  a  deep  melan- 
choly, which  ended  in  a  mortal  distemper.  Some 
say  he  died  a  convert  to  his  Majesty,  and  that  he 
did  him  the  justice  of  an.  extraordinary  character, 
in  managing  a  debate  of  this  nature.  The  Eng- 
lish conimissioners  being  informed  how  well  his 
Majesty  had  acquitted  himself  against  Henderson, 
declineH  engaging  in  any  dispute,  and  only  desired 
his  answer  to  their  propositions ;  but  these  were 

*  Heylin,  Hist.  Presb,  p.  477.    Reliquiae  Sacr«  Carolina^, 
p.  309. 

VOJL.  It.  S 
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•o  unreaBonable,  the  King  could- giv.^  them  \ko 
.satisfaction/* 
.  XVI.  In  the  mean  time  new  proposals  of  agree-  • 
ment  were  presented  to  Charles  by  the  Parlianoeiit.  . 
But  when  we  state,  that  the  terms  were  his  takii^ 
the  covenant  and  ^sanctioning  the  Directory,  edu-  : 
eating  all  children  of  Papists  as  Protestants,  ex-* 
empting  from  pardon  all  Papists  who  had  served 
in-the  army,  with  all  members  of  Parliament  who 
had  joined  the  royal  standard,  and  rendering  ec* 
clesiastics  who  had  joined  him  incapable  of  pre* 
ferment,  (what  becomes  of  Mr.  Neale's  account 
of  the  restoration  of  their  livings  on  a  pacifica* 
tion  ?)  we  need  not  wonder  that  Charles  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  friends  who  advised  him  to  treat, 
and  replied,  that  his  conscience  was  dearer  to  him 
than  his  crown. 

XVII.  1647.  The  Scottish  army,  after  having 
promised  to  the  French  ambassador,  to  receive 
and  protect  the  King  on  his  surrender  of  him- 
self into  their  hands,  now  basely  sold  him  for 
!200,000/.  of  arrears  *.  Neale  states,  that  Charles, 
being  removed,  agreeably  to  his  own  wish,  was  left 
at  Holmby,  in  Northamptonshire,  for  the  OHive* 
nience  of  readier  conference  with  the  Parliament; 
and  that  the  simultaneous  receipt  of  the  arriears 
was  matter  of  accident.  But  would  the  English 
have  paid  the  arrears  without  receiving  thie  King; 

*  It  was  to  procure  this  sum  that  the  episcopal  lands  were 
ddifpated. 
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or  the  Scots  parted  with  their  prize  without  ob- 
taining the  arrears  f  ? 

XVIII.  In  his  new  prison,  the  King  was  insulted 
with  the  compliment  of  two  parliamentary  divines; 
but  he  refused  to  attend  .their  preaching  oh  tlie 
Sundays,  and  would  not  even  permit  their  saying 
grace  at  his  table.  The  Presbyterians,  seeing  every 
-thing  quiet,  proposed  a  reduction  of  the  military 
force.  Their  pretence  was  to  lighten  the  pressure 
of  public  burdens ;  but  they  really  aimed  a  blow 
at  their  sectarian  adversaries,  who,  they  knew, 
predominated  in  the  army.  In  the  mean  time, 
resting  on  their  own  strength  in  Parliament,  tliey 
were  obstinate  in  refusing  toleration  to  any  other 
•religious  party.  The  independent  and  fanatical 
army,  however,  had  no  inclination  to  be  dis- 
. banded:  they  were  not  mercenary  soldiers,  they 
declared,  but  patriots,  who  had  taken  up  arms  in 
the  cause  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  would  not 
lay  them  down  till  tliat  end  should  be  attained.  A 
military  parliament  was  formed  by  a  council  of 
officers,  to  represent  the  peers  ;  while  an  inferior 
house  composed  of  two  privates,  as  agitators,  was 
chosen  from  each  company.  The  Parliament  of 
Westminster,  apprehensive  of  this  mutinous  spi- 
rit, renewed  their  treaty  with  the  King,  on  the 
basis  proposed  at  Newcastle  ;  that  of  his  settling 
Presbyterianism  for  three  years,  yielding  up  the 

f  Warburton. 
s  2 
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nfi'flitia  for  ten,  and  consenting  to  act  against  the 
Papists.     The  army  were  now  in  despair ;  and  the 
seizure  of  the  King  by  Joyce,  with  his  removal  to 
head-quarters  at  Newmarket,  became  a  measure  ne- 
cessary to  their  security.  Both  before  and  after  the 
seizure,  they  attempted  to  treat  with  his.  Majesty, 
proposing  to  reinstate  him  on  his  throne,  and  de^ 
manding  no  return  but  toleration.    Whether  they 
were  serious  in  their  ofier  is  a  different  (question. 
Nealc  speaks  of  this  host  of  fanatics  as  of  a  body  of 
reasoning  men,  whose  violence  was  the  ofl^pring  of 
despair,  and  who  had  not,  atfirst,  the  slightest  inten* 
tion  of  deposing  and  murdering  the  King— *not  they; 
although  Peters,  Cromwell's  chaplain,  and  other 
desperate  enthusiasts,  were  fond  of  preaching  on 
the  text  (Psalm  cxlix.  6 — 8),  "  to  bind  their  iing$ 
With  chains,  and  their  nobles  with  fetters  of  iron^ 
This  honour  have  all  the  saints;^  and  although 
soon  after,  some  of  the  military  pastors  changed 
the  phrase  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  **  Thy  kingdom 
come,"  into,  "  Thy  commonwealth  come."  Being 
in  possession  of  the  prize,    they  rose  in  their 
tone  of  demand ;  and  the  more  effectually  to  hasten 
the  downfall  of  their  oppressors,  they  attempted 
to  conciliate  the  favour  of  Charles  with  promises 
and  gentle  treatment,  principally  by  allowing  him 
to  use  the  Liturgy,  to  be  attended  by  four  diap« 
lainR,  and  to  hold  intercourse  with  his  children; 
all  which  indulgences  the  Presbyterians  had  denied 
iiim.  I1)c  King,  however,  distrusted  these  specious 
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overtures,  both  of  the  Parliament  and  the  army« 
He  still  fdndly  clung  to  the  vain  imagination  that 
his  own  party  was  strong  enough  to  obtain  the 
ascendant. 

XIX.  The  army  carried  Charles  along  with  them 
in  all  their  marches^  and  settled  him,  in  August 

16^47,  at  Hampton  Court,  where  he  remained 
three  months,  enjoying  the  splendour  of  royalty. 
At  length  Cromwell,  whose  ambitious  views  began 
to  open,  terrified  him  with  an  account  of  the  me- 
naces alleged  to  be  aimed  by  the  agitators  against  his 
life,  and  thus  urged  him  to  attempt  an  escape  from 
the  palace.  The  wily  leader  availed  himself  of'i 
this  device  as  an  excuse  for  confining  him  more 
securely;  having  been  fearful  lest  to  adopt  that 
measure  directly  should  awaken  the  slumbering 
Jpyalty  of  the  nation.  Charles  was  shut  up  in 
Carisbrook  Castle  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  (Novem- 
ber 1647),  during  nearly  a  year,  without  more 
than  one  or  two  servants  f  • 

.  Cromwell  having  now,  to  use  his  own  expres* 
sion,  ^^  the  King  in  his  hand,  and  the  Parliament 
in  his  pocket,"  suppressed  the  agitators  and  level- 
lers of  the  army.     Their  visipns  of  a  republic,  in 

♦  See  Herbert's  Last  Pays  of  Charles  I — In  this  retirement 
the  sacred  Scriptures  were  the  book  he  most  delighted  in ;  but  he 
read  often  in  filshop  Andrews's  Sermons^  Hooker's  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity^  Dr.  Hammond's  Worksj  Yillalpandus  upon  £ze* 
Iciel^  Sandys's  Paraphrase  upon  King  David's  PsaUns,  Herbert's . 
Pivine  Poems^  &:c« 
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which  the  elect  should  enjoy  perfect  parity,  and 
the  meanest  centinel,  if  enlightened  by  the  Spirit, 
should  be  equally  entitled  to  regard  with  the  high- 
est  commander,  though  disregarded  while  it  was 
expedient  to  obstruct  the  measures  of  Parliament, 
were  not  consonant  to  military  subordination,  and 
much  less  to  those  schemes  of  absolute  power 
which  the  deep  dissembler  was  hatching.  Yet 
aware,  that  while  the  monarch  lived,  insurrections 
would  be  attempted  in  his  favour,  and  averse 
from  the  odium  which  would  follow  private  assas- 
sination, he  obtained  a  determination  in  a  council 
«>f  officers  at  Windsor,  that  his  prisoner  should 
be  removed  with  an  appearance  of  justice. 

XX.  Accordingly,  when  Charles  rejected  the 
exorbitant  demands  of  the  Parliament,  the  repub- 
lican party,  instigated  by  Cromwell  and  Ireton,. 
decreed,  that  no  addresses  should  in  future  be  sent 
to  the  King.  Hitherto  he  had  been  mentioned 
by  many  with  some,  respect ;  he  was  now  treated 
as  a  criminal  hardened  in  heart,  and  marked  out 
for  destruction.  Thus  was  the  cord  with  which  he 
was  tied  to  the  stake,  shortening  every  day.  In 
the  m^an  time  the  army  and  the  Parliament  were 
contending  whether  presbytery  should  be  with  or 
without  a  toleration. 

XXL  1648.  The  Scots,  observing  the  sway  of 
the  Independents  \n  the  army  and  Parliament,  and 
dissatisfied  with  "the  imperfect  manner  in  which 
even  the  Presbyterians  h^d  established  their  cove* 
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nant,  raised  a  force  for  the  protectioa  of  the  King. 
Joined  by  the  Cavaliers,  they  formed  an  ill-united 
body;  and  were  speedily  defeated  by  CromweJl 
near  Preston . 

XXII.  From  August  1647  to  May  1648,  the 
Parliament  was  overawed  in  its  proceedings  by  the 
army :  but  that  body  having  removed  to  a  dis- 
tance from  the  city,  the  two  houses  found  them- 
selves set  free  from  restraint.  The  Presby- 
terian party  now  regained  the  ascendant ;  and, 
rescinding  the  vote  of  non-addresses,  sent  fifST 
teen  commissioners  to  treat  with  Charles  at 
Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Juxon,  Dup- 
pa,  Sheldon,  Hammond,  and  other  divines,  to- 
gether with  several  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and 
lawyers,  were  permitted  to  stand  behind  the  chair 
of  the  Sovereign,  and  to  hear  the  debates ;  but 
not  to  speak,  except  when  the  King,  for  consulta- 
tion, withdrew  with  them  into  another  apartment. 
Usher  joined  this  party  towards  the  latter  part  of 
the  conference.      =  ""-'■' 

In  this  treaty,  September  18,  the  King  ofFei'ed 
to  resign  the  militi^,  to  pay  the  public  debts,  to 
confirm  the  great  seal  of  the  Parliamfeiit,  to  allow 
thftt  body  to  confer  offices  for  twenty  years,  tiiid; 
>vith  respect  to  religion,  be  conseoted  ^b^t  Presby^ 
terianism  should dbe  established:  for.  .tbrfie.  years; 
after  which  period- a ''oouncil  shduM -  idfefibemte 
as  to  future  measures;  'He  would  babish^PatiiStS} 
be  would  abolish  pluralities')  be  would  strip  the 

&  4 
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bishops  of  their  possessions ;  he  would  authpriise 
the  letting  of  the  chapter-lands  on  leases ;  he 
V'ould    sanction  the  Directory ;    he  would   sup- 

•  •  • 

press  the  Liturgy.  But  he  would  not  give  up  his 
friends  as  treasonable  ;  he  regarded  the  alienation 
of  church-lands  to  be  sacrilege  ;  and  although  he 
would  willingly  reduce  the  hierarchy — although  he 
would  lessen  the  extent  and  increase  the  number 
of  the  dioceses — although,  in  short,  he  would  exe- 
cute the  plan  formerly  proposed  by  Usher  *,  he 
■could  not  relinquish  his  belief  in  the  necessity. pf 
episcopal  government.  A  learned  debate  ensjued, 
rjelative  to  the  divine  right,  or  apostolical  institution 
of  episcopacy,  in  which  all  the  old  arguments  were 
once  more  brought  forward,  and  many  new  and 
ingenious  reasonings  advanced^.  The  King  drew 
^.distinction  between  bishops  of  the  flocky  and 
bishops  of  both,  flock  and  pastors.  .  To  tcaclf,  he 
^aid,  was  common  to  presbyters  and  bishops ;  to 
govern,  peculiar  to  the  latter.  He  challenged  the 
commissioners  to  show,  either  that  no  form  of 
church-government  is  prescribed  in  Scripture,  .or, 
if  there  be  any,  that  the  civil  power  may. qh^nge 
it;  or,  if  it  be  unchangeable^  that  it  was  not  episr 
copacy.     This,  however,  thtsy  declined  ;»i;oiitfif;it-. 

*  Hit  objection  to  the  disase  of  the  Littirgy  wats  grotihded 
on  bis  unwiltingnesc  to  worship  where  he  knew  not  what  the 
■xpiliister  wx)u!d  s«y.  And  it-  was  a  \«^ak  answer  to  .-tell:  biQi« 
^e  knew;  the  substance  of  it  in^  the  Directoiy.      , . , : ,  ,^  • 

t  Nealcj ■  vol.  11.  p.  344,  &c. }  Colliery  Tulier. , 
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ing  themselves  with  a  final  reply^  which  Neale, 
to  show  his  logic^  must  needs  digest  undef  th^ 
form  of  a  syllogism.  Whatsoever  is  not  of  divine 
institution  may  be  done  away  ;  but  the  episcopacy 
of  England  is.  not  the  episcopacy  of  Scripture ; 
therefore,  that  which  the  laws  established,  the 
laws  may  take  away.  This  pompous  setting  forth 
might  be  answered  in  the  true  style  of  the  schools: 
Negatur  minor.  Many  persuasives  were  used  to 
extort  greater  concessions  from  the  King  ;  though 
all  men  but  Mr.  Neale  might  conceive  that  he 
had  conceded  enough.  But  with  a  steadfastness, 
which  demands  the  admiration  of  his  bitterest 
enemies,  he  abided  by  his  answers,  and  cast  him- 
self on  the  Saviour's  goodness,  to  support  and  de-i* 
fend  him  from  afflictions :  though  he  would  meet 
^ny  extremity  sooner  than,  on  politic  considera* 
tions,  he  would  throw  away  his  tranquillity  of 
mind.  On  the  breaking  up  of  the  treaty,  Charles 
is  reported  to  have  said,  "  I  am  a  captain  who  has 
well  defended  a  castle,  and  I  will  defend  it  still, 
till  I  find  my  tomb  under  one  of  its  stones."  This 
conference  appears  to  have  been  conducted,  on 
both  sides,  with  as  much  of  respectful  decency 
as  of  profound  learning  *.  And  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  this  fact  with  Lord  Clarendon's  testimony 
concerning  Spurstow  and  Jenkins,  who,  after  teU- 
ing  Charles,  that  if  he  should  not  abolish  episco- 
pacy, he  would  certainly  be  damned,  came,  on  the 

*  Clarend.  p.  224  3  and  Rushw.  p.  1326* 
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restoration  of  his  successor,  according  to  the  mo- 
desty of  that  race  of  people,  to  kiss  his  Majesty's 
hand  *. 

XXIII.  A  treaty  in  which  no  mention  was  made 
csbncerning  liberty  of  conscience,  excited  the  strong 
displeasure  of  the  Independent  army  against  both 
the  contracting  parties ;  and  they  resolved,  at  St, 
Albans,  to  assume  the  sovereign  power,  to  set  aside 
the  covenant,  to  bring  the  King  to  justice,  and, 
in  fine,  to  establish  a  commonwealth.  Neale,  who 
relates  this^  pronounces  these  men,  in  the  same 
breath,  to  have  been  high  enthusiasts,  but  of  un- 
blemished MORALS,  They  accordingly  seized  the 
King,  the  day  after  the  conference  was  concluded, 
tod  carried  him  to  Hurst  Castle,  from  whence  he 
was  removed  to  Hampton  Court.  They,  at  the 
s^me  time,  presented  a  remonstrance  to  the  two 
houses,  demanding  justice  on  the  royal  head.  The 
Parliament  vote  the  impeachment  of  the  principal 
remonstrants.  The  army  travels  to  London.  The 
Commons  vote  the  King's  late  concessions  to  be 
the  ground  of  a  treaty.  Then  follows  Colonel 
Pride's  purge  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  which 
entrance  is  denied  to  the  disaffected  members* 
The  hundred  and  fifty  remaining  are  either  offi- 
cers or  friends,  who  vote  the  concessions  of  the 

♦  How  loose  is  casuistry  when  interest  i^  in  one  scale  !  Tlie 
church-lands  were  for  the  support  of  certain  offices  :  true,  said 
the  commissioners ;  but  abolish  these  offices^  and  the  lands 
naturally  fall  to  ikp  crpwn.  Here  there  is  no  sacrilege.  O 
tto! 
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Isle  of  Wight  dissatisfactory,  and  resolve  to  try  the 
King,  The  Lords  reject  the  vote.  The  Commons 
vote  themselves  to  be  the  supreme  power,  and  the 
consent  of  the  Peers  to  be  unnecessary.  They  fasten 
a  padlork  on  the  upper  hoUvSe,  and  pursue  their  ne- 
farious purpose  of  regicide.  To  this  sanguinary  mea- 
sure they  proceed  in  stern  defiance  of  protestations 
presented  by  Gauden  and  Hammond — of  a  pam- 
phlet written  by  Prinne,  a  secluded  member — of  pe- 
titions from  Presbyterian  ministers — from  the  Scots 
Kirk — from  foreign  ambassadors,  and  even  from 
Independent  ministers. — In  the  trial  and  execution 
of  thcKing,  fanaticism  consummated  its  enormities. 
On  Sunday,  28th  January  1649,  Juxon  preached 
to  him  at  St.  James's,  from  the  text  Rom.  ii.  16; 
and  on  Tuesday  30th,  in  the  morning,  he  walked 
c|uite  through  the  Park  to  Whitehall.  At  tlie 
north  end  of  this  building  his  persecutions  came 
to  a  close.  His  head  was  laid  on  the  block,  and 
he  suffered  with  magnanimity  and  meekness. 

XXIV.  All  characters  of  this  monarch  will  na- 
turally receive  their  colour  from  the  political  or 
religious  views  of  the  writers.  An  unruffled 
equanimity  in  all  changes  of  fortune  seems,  how- 
ever, universally  allowed  to  have  been  the  distin- 
guishing feature  of  his  mind.  It  was  his  misfor- 
tune, and  ultimately  occasioned  his  ruin,  that, 
distrustful  of  his  own  opinion,  he  suffered  himself 
to  be  influenced   by  others  less  judicious  than 

• 

himself.     Yet  it  seems  not  surprising  that,  in  the 


s. 
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unusual  situation  into  which  he  was  brought,  he 
should  support  himself  by  the  judgment  of  others, 
in  matters  for  which  history  afforded  no  precedent. 
To  transmit  unimpaired  to  posterity  the  prero- 
gative of  the  sovereign,  powerful  as  he  had 
been  led  by  education  to  conceive  it,  he  deemed 
an  obligation  of  conscience  ;  and  it  ought  never  to 
be  forgotten  in  an  estimate  of  his  character,  that 
the  limits  of  that  prerogative,  and  the  rights  of 
the  subjects,  had  not  in  that  age  been  accurately 
defined.  His  enemies  have  preferred  against  him 
a  charge  of  inclination  towards  Popery.  But  hia 
religion  was  warmly  Protestant;  and  all  his  popery 
consisted  in  the  humanity  of  his  disposition,  in- 
clined to  grant  some  indulgences  to  his  Catholio 
dubjects,  A  few  days*  after  this  King's  decapita- 
tion, a  book  was  published,  entitled  Icon  Basilike, 
and  by  report  assigned  to  him  as  the  author.  It 
ran  through  fifty  editions  in  the  course  of  one 

*  Report  having,  in  1 643,  accused  the  King  of  Popery,  ho 
made  a  public  declaration  of  his  protestantism  at  Christ*s 
Church,  Oxford^  before  receiving  the  sacrament  at  Easter. 
When  the  overbearing  proposals  were  offered  to  him  at  New^ 
castle^  \646,  Neale  admits  that  both  his  Queen  and  the  King 
of  France  twice  pressed  him  to  satisfy  the  Parliament  as  to  the 
point  of  religion :  but  such  was  his  attachment  to  episco- 
pacy, and  to  his  friends,  that  he  flew  into  a  passion  on  the  first 
application,  and  on  the  second  refused  to  see  Sir  W.  Davenant 
the  messenger.  What  then  becomes  of  all-  this  writer's  ti« 
radeSj  repeated  throughout  600  quarto  pages^  on  the  Queen^s 
Popish  influence,  and  the  King*s  senile  attachment  to  her 
Popish  suggestions  ? 
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year ;  and  though  some  have  doubted  its  being 
the  production  of  Charles,  no  argument  has  been'  ^ 
adduced,  sufHcient  to  impeach   its  authenticity.  -  £ 
Milton  conipares  its  effects  to  those  of  the  speech   * . 
of  Anthony,  when  he  read  the  will  pf  Caisar*.  * 

*  It  contains  a  prayer,  p.  363,  in  which  he  ezprcMes  hit  ^* 
peoitence  for  having  lancEioned  the  exclu^on  of  the  bishopt  ' 
from  Parliament,  the  sheading  of  Strafford's  i/inocent  bloody 
and  the  extirpation  of  the  hierarchy  in  Scotland. 

So  heavily  indeed  did  the  death  of  StraSbrd,  and  the  sur- 
render of  tliu  cause  of  episcopacy,  weigh  upon  his  conscience; 
that  he  resolved  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  walking,  by  way  of 
penance>  barefooted  from  Whitehall  to  the  Tower.  f      i 

See  Toland's  Amyntor  on  the  one  side,  and  Wagstaff's  Vin- 
dication of  tlie  royal  Martyr  on  the  other.  Charles  was  raar^ 
ried  to  Henrietta  of  France,  whom  he  bad  first  seen  at  a  ball 
during  his  lomaiitic  expedition  to  Spain.  An  article  in  the 
tu  a  triage-treaty  stipulated  that  to  the  Qneeu  should  belong  the 
religious  education  of  their  children,  until  they  should  arrive 
at  (he  age  of  thirteen  ;  and  some  ascribe  their  subsequent  dis- 
asters to  this  seemingly  trifling  concession. 

A  week  afler  the  murder,  the  royal  corse,  embalmed  and 
coffined  in  lead,  was  buried  on  the  south  side  of  the  commu- 
nion-table, in  St.  George's  chapel,  Windsor.  It  was  after- 
wards removed  to  the  middle  of  tlie  choir,  where  it  was  found 
■entire,  1812,  at  the  interment  of  the  Duchess  of  Brunswickf . 

If,  in  giving  an  account  of  this  reign,  the  author  should  ap- 
pear in  the  light  of  a  partial  advocate  for  Charles,  he  must 
plead  in  hisexcusethelively  indignation  he  feels  at  the  opposite 
conduct  of  Warner,  who  takes  every  opportunity  to  represent 
the  measures  of  the  King  in  the  worst  lights  in  which  hatred 
could  place  them,  while  he  glides  over  the  provocations  ofTered 
t  Set  Sii  H.  Hairoid's  pamphlot. 
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XXV.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Lord  Clarendon,  that 
in  the  twelve  years  preceding  the  Long  Parliament, 
the  kingdom  was  in  a  flourishing  condition ;  and 
that  the  Protestant  religion  advanced  more  against 
Kome  by  the  writings  of  Land  and  Chillingworth, 
^    than  in  the  whole  course  of  the  Reformation. 
It       Hume  believes  the  civil  war  to  have  been  en- 
tirely  religious;    and  even   the    more    sagacious 
among  the  popular  leaders  to  have  been,  not  hypo- 
y     crites,  but  dupes  of  their  own  zeal.  Warburton,  on 
the  other  hand,  affirms,  that  Charles  might  have 
*  quelled  the  Puritans  if  he  had  made  concessions 
as  to  civil  liberty.    These  opinions  are  at  variance; 
and  neither  seems  correct.     The  Parliament  de- 
manded civil  concessions,  and  Charles  would  have 
been  more  secure  had  he  granted  fewer. 

Amidst  the  general  defection  from  this  unfor- 

by  the  Commons,  often  without  mention,  and  always  without 
condemnation.     The  same  may  be  observed  of  Neale. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  accuse  Charles  of  insincerity.  But  could 
his  attachment  to  episcopacy  be  otherwise  than  sincere,  when, 
by  giving  up  that  point,  he  might  have  gained  either  the  high 
Presbyterian  Scots,  the  low  Presbyterian  Parliament,  or  the 
Independent  army  ?  Could  he  be  otherwise  than  sincere^ 
wh(?n  for  episcopacy  he  sacrificed  his  life  ? 

Bishop  Burnet  has  assailed  the  character  of  Charles  with  the 
little-n^inded  petulance  of  party-spirit.— But  let  ns  rather  adhere 
to  the  testimony  of  Clarendon,  who  pronounces  the  martyred 
Sovereign  to  have  been  the  worthiest  gentleman,  the  best 
master,  the  best  friend,  husband^  fether.  Christian,  whom  the 
age  he  lived  in  produced. 
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tunate  monarch,  the  two  universities   continued 
iirm  in  the-  principles  of  loyalty.     Both  melted 
their  plate  for  the  supply  of  bis  necessities;  and 
when  an  attempt  was  made  in  1647  to  impose  the 
covenant  upon  Oxford,  its  members  published  a 
spirited  declaration,  in  opposition  to  that  instru- 
ment ;  neither  intimidated  by  parliamentary  visit- 
ors, who  they  knew  would  construe  apology  into 
defiance,    nor   by   the   presence  of  Presbyterian 
forces,  a  rougher  species  of  visitors,  then  garri- 
soning the  town.     They  objected  to  an  oath  not 
to  assist  the  King  against  the  Parliament,  as  con- 
trary to  the  oath  of  allegiance.    A  new  oath  could 
not  be  taken,  they  affirmed,  without  the  sanction 
of  an  act  of  parliament ;  nor  without  permission 
of  the  Sovereign,  where  his  interest  was  concerned. 
They  further  objected  to  supporting  the  worship 
x)f  another  kingdom,  having  a  doctrine  not  bet- 
ter, and  a  discipline  worse,  than  their  own.    They 
objected  to  pronouncing  episcopacy  an  anti-chris- 
tian  government ;  or  rites,  which  were  indifferent, 
positively  unlawful.     They  did  not  see  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  English  church ;  nor  would  they  de- 
sert the  bishops,  martyrs,  and  confessors,  who  had 
been  the  venerable  fathers  of  the  Reformation.  They 
objected  to  overturning  the  ancient  government 
of  the   church,    without  an   adequate  reason   of 
necessity  or  convenience :  nor  could  they  consent 
to  range  it  with  Popery,  heresy,  and  profanenesR. 
In  short,  they  offered  four  decisive  reasons  against 
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abolishing  episcopacy.  First,  the  antiquity  of  the 
institution  ;  being  either  of  divine  right  or  apos- 
tolical parentage  *.  Secondly,  they  had  sub^ 
scribed  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  one  of  which,  the 
thirty-sixth,  declares  that  episcopacy  is  not  con- 
trary to  Scripture.  Thirdly,  the  church  of  England 
is  interwoven  with  the  civil  constitution  :  and  it  is 
uncertain  what  unforeseen  evils  may  lurk  in  al- 
teration. Fourthly,  to  defend  the  King,  in  tlie 
support  of  true  religion,  is  a  dangerous  limitation 
to  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  by  which 
all  subjects  are  bound  to  a  general  adherence  to 
royalty. 

In  the  hope  of  revolutionizing  this  refractory 
university,  the  Parliament  sent  down  a  bevy  of 
popular  preachers.  These  men,  however,  in- 
stantly became  the  laughing-stock  of  the  stu- 
dents ;  who,  among  other  witticisms,  termed 
their  weekly  meeting  for  solving  cases  of  con- 
science, "  The  Scruple  Shop."  On  the  return 
of  the  orators  from  this  unsuccessful  mission, 
the  Parliament  proceeded  with  a  rougher  hand ; 
and  having  deposed  Fell  the  vice-chancellor,  sent 
down  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  as  his  successor. 
This  nobleman's  arrival  was  hailed  with  a  number 

*  Atirlus  was  pronounced  a  heretic  for  supposing  a  parity  be- 
tween bishop  and  presbyter j  and  scarcely  any  other  in  the  first 
ages  did  so.  Antiquity  affords  a  sanction  for  infant  baptism, 
and  for  the  canon  of  Scripture  j  wherefore,  then,  should  it  not 
likewise  warrant  episcopacy  ? 
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of  squibs^  entitled,  *^  The  Owl  at  Athens,**  and 
*^  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  ;*'  which  last  words 
were  written  upon  houses  infected  with  the  plague. 
In  return  for  these  compliments,  he  removed  all 
the  heads  of  coUegies,  excepting  only  seven  time- 
•erv6rs ;  with  all  the  professors  saving  three : 
ahd  as  Mrs,  Fell,  the  lady  of  the  viccrchancellor 
and  dean  of  Christchurch,  refused  to-  relinquish  . 
her  home,  the  gallant  Pembroke  crommanded  her 
to  be  carried  out  by  force  in  her  chair,  and  set 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  quadrangle.  After 
these  anecdotes  the  reader  will  be  somewhat 
amused  to  hear  a  gr^vi?  historian  complaining  of 
the  Oxford  students,  for  offering  unmannerly  pro- 
vocations to  gentlemen  disposed  to  behave  to 
them  with  all  gentleness  and  moderatipn.  Not 
less  than  356  fellows  and  scholars  were  removed 

from  the  university*,  ♦ 

•   .  •     ■       .     »     .        •  ^ 

♦  The  new  professors  were  ridiculed  by  the  students  as  men 
of  Inferior  abilities  to  those  whom  they  came  to  displace :  but 
the  historian  of  the  Puritans  imputes  this  censure  to  malice,  and 
with  a  floutish.in  which  his' fair  manner  of  representing  facts 
is  eminentljr  conspicuous,  affirms  that  the  Tillotsons,  Patricks, 
Souths,  Caves,  .  Spratts,  Kidders,  •  Whitbys>  Bulls,  Boyles, 
Newtons,  Lockes,  and-  other  Goliahs  in  the  three  succeeding 
reigns,  owed  their  education  to  this  relay  of  professors.  • 

Now^  let  the  reader  contemplate  how  many  perversions  of 
Itruth  are  here  crowded  together-  in  a  single  sentence.-  • 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  new  professors,  and-  of  their 
deaths. 


TOL.   H. 
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XXVI.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  CATU&ti6^ 
enjoyed  considerable  seciirity^  being  eountenanced 

Died. 

Ward •  •  Astronomy 1668. 

Wallis Geometry  Savilian  •  Lived  to  olcl  age. 

Louis  de  Moulin  .    History  .  •  • 1680, 

Cross Nat.  PMlctt........   167^. 

Button «.•   Public  Orator lOsa 

Harmer Greek  •  •  •  •  • 167a 

Now,  first,  not  any  of  these  were  veri^  etxuneat  schdlaii| 
secondly,  as  James  IL  ascended  the  throne  in  1685,  tiiey  wei» 
all  in  their  gravies  by  that  time,  excepting  Wallis :  so  thtt 
hone  of  the  others  erer  saw  even  the  second  reign  after  tttelr 
appointment :  nor  is  it  likely  th^  men,  professors  Ift  I94f> 
could  be  the  teachers  of  many  learned  characters,  frhofkxknbH 
from  thirty-five  to  fifty-five  years  afterwards :  i.  e.  from  I68I 
to  1702,  when  William  died.     So  much  for  the  three  reigni. 

Btit  further,  holding  these  facts  in  remembrance,  let  os 
Consider  the  dates  and  other  circamstances  which  fcdlow; 

Bora.              College  Terms.          Died.  Uniwrtiqr* 

Tillotson •  •  •  • « •  •  •   Cambridge 

P^ti-ick  ••    1029  .,*   Bntei^,  1044  •    I7O7  •  {aD-lncSoOt 

(.1666. 

South  .«.   1633  •••  - — -~  1651  ,   171a  .s  Oxom. 

Cave « Gaittbriig^ 

Spratt  ...   1636  ...  --— ^ 1051  .   1713  ..  Oxen. 

Kidder * CttiiM^pi^ 

Whitby  •.  1638  .».   —■"  1653  •    170O  ..  QziMib 

Bull 1634  . , .    f-  1648  •    1709  . .   Chwn. 

Boyle  lived  in  Oxford,  not  as  a  student^  from  1654  td  1^68. 

Kewton •«..• • ..4..  Cawbridgt' 

iiocke...  1632*...  Entered,  1651  .   1704  ..  0»>k 

Here,  observe,  of  the  eleven  divines  and  literati  said  to  hav* 
been  educated  by  these  new  Qjtford  professors,,  fiife  Wei^Cai?- 
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hy  the  Queen,  Heoriettft*  The  qoarrels  of  the  dif* 
ferent  reformed  parties  were  meat  and  drink  to 
those  who  believed  that  the  true  mode  of  settling 
differences  was  by  reference  to  an  infallible  stand- 
erd*  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  King,  when  ia 
want  of  money,  should  lean  towards  tl»ese  loyfil 

■g ■      >  i>     I  m  III  t  I  <      It      i't      LI   1  ii'ii  I  Jl  'I       .   F  I  \  I  I        HI        ■ 

^dge  men :  a  sixth  caioe  a«  ^  msideot  gOOttoiA^  to  Oxford> 
.Hfler  having  fuiished  his  ^udi^s  aod  travels.— Of  the  ^einainin^ 
five  it  is  not  very  likely  that^  parties  runhip^  ^^g^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
^KTbitby,  considering  their  ppurse  of  studies^  and  high  church 
iirinciples,  would  attend  thi^te  puritanical  lecturers.  To  Locke, 
ttien^  a  Leviathan^  Mr.  Neale  and  his  pto&ssorsalkty  lay  .daii9*5 
ify  indeedj  rhey  have  the  boldness  tp  pl^lm  tbo  iriip^  of  l^oekioj 
and  they  are  welcpm^^  into  the  bargain,  if  ikpy  pile^e^  fyi 
Bpratt ;  and  to  Souths  the  other  sprat. 

When  the  King  was  with  the  arniyi  his  'friend's  the'ejected 

(dergy  petitioned  him  ^r  ratoration  to  fh^r  Itvings  *•    But 

jm  ordinance  issiDBd  foilli>  Ajag,  13/^  tjie  kirliflraiant^  inti« 

mated  to  these  starvivg  wre^hds  tha^  they  had  ^pU^d  in  a 

fvid^er  where  litlle  relief  was  to  be  obtainM-    I^  directed  tl^ 

flfpreheipsion  of  every  ministel*  who  should  attempt  to  recov;!er 

'liis  former  benefice ;  and  one  month's  impilsonmeht  for  each 

ofience.     Thus  wei^  fulfilled  that  body's  amidble  ihteutiona 

{ftnnounced  by  their  panegyrist^  Neale)  of  keeping  the  livings 

(ppen  for  tbdir  r^htful  ofvnerS/  by  refusing  ;i^ductioQ  to  the 

jo^w  inipiinibents !    .Every  remppgtr^PC^,  however,  where  abuse 

exists,  is  prpdUcJtiye  of  ^some  advantage.     One  .or  two  divines, 

-who  -were  inclined  to  Puritanism,  and  had  been  quiet  during 

the  distA^rbanees,  veeeived  g  pittance,  to  keep  body  and  soul 

-  togetber*    Oat  of  the  naumficence  of  the  spoilers^  the  Bishdp 

.pf  DiUirh^m  wap>  on  t^  ^casion^  ^voured  with  100/.  p^ 

anaum. 

t;  ^,  ^.  W^«t*«  MH^riofs  Qi.QUir^^  p.  JL45. 
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subjects.  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign,  the  arch- 
bishop of  York  received  a  commission  to  com* 
pound  with  all  popish  recusants  in  the  northern 
counties,  and  to  propose  a  dispensation  from  the 
penal  laws  under  which  they  suffered.  They  were 
eager  to  purchase  toleration  with  contributions. 

In  1@37,  Adams,  in  a  sermon  at  Cambrtdgej, 
Asserted,  that  confession  to  a  priest  was  necessary 
to  salvation.  With  reference  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  he  observed,  that  we  ought  not  to  refuse 
the  grapes  because  the  stalk  was  withered,  or  the 
.gem,  becaase  it  lay  on  a  danghill.  Being  cen- 
sured for  this  doctrine,  he  refused  to  retract ;  and 
it  does  not  appear  what  further  notice  was  taken 
,  of  the  subject*    . 

Nearly  abput  the  same  time,  Panzani  and  Con 
requested  the  King  to  allow  the  English  Catholics 
a  bishop  of  the  English  nation,  to  be  nominated 
by  Charles,  who  should  prescribe  the  limitations. 
A  question,  however,  was  proposed,  whether  the 
Pope  would  allow  of  a  bishop,  who  held  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  be  a  lawful  engagement;  and  whe* 
ther  he  would  permit  the  English  Catholics  to 
take  that  oath.  Panzani,  having  no  commission 
to  answer  this  question,  left  the  kingdojij.  But 
•  Con,  his  agent,  remaining,  and  beginning  to  in- 
;trigue.  Laud  complained  of  him  at  the  counciU^ 
table,  as  well  as  of  the  general  growth  of  the  Ca-* 
tholic  interest.  Charles  acknowledged  the  griev- 
ance, and  several  reputed  Catholics  wi^e  forthwith 
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driven  from  the  court — a  fresh  testimony  to  the 
popery  of  both  the  sovereign  and  the  primate  ! 

Franciscus  de  Clard,  a  Franciscan,  whose  real 
name  was  Christopher  Davenport,  piublished,  at 
this  juncture,  an  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  with  a  view  to  reconcile  the  English  and 
Roman  churches ;  but  it  pleased  neither  party. 
In  1637,  not  less  than  11,970  popish  recusants 
were  numbered  in  the  twenty-nine  southern  coun- 
ties of  England  *• 

A  singular  treaty  was  formed  in  1646,  between 
Ormond  on  the  part  of  the  King,  and  the  Irish 
Catholics,  by  the  terms  of  which  they  were  to  enjoy 
unlimited  toleration,  access  to  all  places  of  trust 
in  the  council  and  army,  seats  in  parliament,  and 
discharge  from  the  oath  of  supremacy.  All  this  is 
precisely  what  is  now  demanded  for  that  body,  as 
strict  justice  and  complete  toleration :  yet  Mr. 
Keale,  the  friend  of  liberty  of  conscience,  terms 
the  articles  of  the  treaty  scandalous,  and  asks  w*- 
grily,  **  Was  this  the  way  in  which  the. monarch 
showed  his  sincerity,  as  a  protector  df  the  Pro- 
testant religion  ?'* 

XXVII.  Few  4ct^  of  Parliament^  connected 
with  our  subject,  could  be  passed  in  a.  reign 
wherein  few  parliaments  were  assembled ;  for  the 
ordinances  of  the  two  houses,  which  ha\^e  beea  al«. 

*  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p,  148-, 
T  3 
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ready  specified,  were  not  parliamentary  acts.  Twn 
acts,  inflicting  penalties  on  the  violators  of  tb^ 
Lord*s  Day,  and  one  against  drunkenness ;  pne  re- 
quiring  Papists  to  attend  their  parish-church  ;  and 
t>ne  transferring  matters  of  perjury  from  the  Star- 
chamber,  on  its  abolition,  to  the  courts  of  com* 
inon  law,  may  serve  to  iilqstrate  the  history  of 
these  troubled  times. 

XXVIII.  One  principal  ornament  of  the  perio4 
we  have  been  considering,  was  that  learned  Talr 
IFnUdist,  the  elder  Buxtoff.  In  the  humbler,  but 
more  useful  walk  of  practical  divinity,  Laud  pub- 
lished the  posthumous  sermons  of  his  friend  An^ 
flrews ;  and  Herbert  wrote  two  valuable  Summaries 
of  th^  pastoral  duties,  the  Country  Parson  and  t^ 
Priest  to  the  Temple ;  the  former  in  prose,  thei 
Other  quaintly  versified.  In  l642  died  Crisp,  an 
Eminent  Atitinomiafi  divine. 

The  literary  merits  of  Lightfo6t,  Coleman,  and 
^Selden,  have  already  been  sufficiently  developed. 

The  Psalms  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  being 
tompimtied  o(  as  unpoetical.  Rouse's  version  was 
substituted  in  their  place. 

XXIX.  When  a  country  is  invaded,  parties  are 
bteftded  and  forgotten  in  a  general  spirit  of  patriot-r 
ism.  But  no  sooner  does  the  common  enemy 
cease  to  be  an  object  of  apprehension,  than  the 
internal  factions  return  to  their  respective  standr 
ards.  Thus  the  minority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, during  the  first  years  of  Charles's  reign^ 
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%ifere  united  by  the  tie  of  aDimosity  towards  epis- 
eopacy :  and  thus^  when  diey  carried  their  point 
t)y  the  establishment  of  presbyteriamsm^  the  com- 
inon  denomination  of  Puritans  branched  into  Pres- 
byterians and  Ind^)endents.  This^  therefore^  is 
the  proper  occasion  for  detailing  the  history,  and 
examining  the  principles^  of  these  two  sects. 

PRCSBYTERIANISM. 

While  the  early  English  reformers  adopted  mo- 
deration as  their  motto,  and  only  aimed  at  ex«- 
panging  the  gross  corruptions  of  Popery,  Calvin 
in  Geneva,  A.  D.  1541,  and  Knox  and  Melvil  in 
Scotland,  a  short  time  afterwards,  beine  men  of 
more  ardent  tempers,  conceived  that  the  reformed 
religion  would  be  more  pure  the  further  it  receded, 
in  all  respects,  from  the  church  of  Rome ;  from 
Antichrist,  from  the  mystery  of  iniquity,  and  from 
the  whore  of  Babylon.  Hence  they  efiected  an 
innovation  in  church-government  as  well  as  in 
doctrine ;  maintaining,  that,  agreeably  to  the  mo- 
del of  the  primitive  church,  the  Christian  ministry 
ought  to  consist  of  but  a  single  order.  Calvin, 
however,  at  first  affirmed  *,  that  i  threefold  mi- 
nistry was  commended  to  us  in  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings, although  afterwards  this  doctrine  was  sup- 
pressed and  denied.     According  to  the  Presbyte- 

♦.  Calvin.  Instit.  L  iv,  c  fl>  ^  %• 

T  4 
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rians,  there  is  no  foundation  in  Scripture  for  a  dis* 
tinction  between  the  offices  of  bishop  and  pres- 
byter :  nor  does  either  the  high  antiquity  or  the 
universality  of  that  distinction  afford  any  goo^ 
reason  whj  it  should  not  be  abolished.  The  ori- 
ginal government  of  the  church  was  conducted  by 
presbyteries,  or  associations  of  n^inisters^  no  one 
among  whom  was  superior  to  anbther,  save  him 
who  was  appointed  as  chairman  or  moderator. 
This  officer,  at  first  temporary,  and  afterwards; 
permanent,  it  is  admitted  by  both  the  doctors 
Hill  and  Campbell  *,  was  converted  into  a  regular 
bishop  so  early  as  the  second  century. 

Geneva  and  Holland  are  the  chief  seats  of  pres^ 
byterianism  on  the  continent.  In  Scotland,  after 
a  contest  of  a  century  with  episcopacy,  it  was  set- 
tled, in  1688,  as  the  established  religion. 

Presbyterianism  appeared  in  England,  in  15723^ 
when  Field  established  the  order  of  Wandsworth, 
in  Surry 'I'.  Their  numbers  were  swelled  by  many 
Non-conformists,  returning,  at  different  times, 
from  Geneva  and  Holland,  whither  they  had  fled 
to  avoid  the  Marian  persecution.  Attachment  to 
this  mode  of  religion  gained  further  ground  in 
consequence  of  the  supposed  connexion  between 
episcopacy  and  arbitrary  power ;  while  the  Scotch 
covenanters  infected  numbers  of  the  English  Fu«r 
ritans  with  a  keen  desire  to  imitate  the  discipline 

*  Tbeolog.  Instit.  p.  167,  and  Lect.on  Eccles.  Hist,  vol,  i« 

t  Fuller^  pent.  16,  p.  103. 
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of  Geneva.  Gathering  strength  in  Parliament^ 
they  at  length  overturned  the  hierarchy.  We 
may  observe,  that  ^eal  for  communicating  wjiat 
was  thought  truth,  was  not  the  only  motive  which 
impelled  the  Scots  tp  exasperate  the  English  dis- 
contents:  they  apprehended  that  if  Charles  should 
make  a  compromise  with  the  Parliament,  hfi  would 
revoke  the  concessions  unwillingly  granted  in  the 
north .  As  the  ministers  of  the  Assembly  maintained 
the  divine  right  of  presbyterianism,  which  they  held 
to  be  derived  from  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  epis- 
ropacy  itself  could  not  be  more  obnoxious  to  the 
other  sectarists.  Presbyterianism  in  England, 
however,  was  marked  by  one  essential  distinction 
from  the  same  mode  of  religion  in  Scotland :  that 
of  acknowledging  the  subjection  of  the  church  to 
the  civil  power  in  spiritual  matters*  When  in 
power,  the  Presbyterians  denied  the  Independents 
a  separate  worship  ;  but  their  sway  of  intolerance 
was  soon  terminated  by  Cromwell,  who  subjected 
England  to  the  management  of  a  body  of  commis^ 
sioners,  partly  Presbyterians  and  partly  Indepepd« 
ents  *.  Episcopacy  returned  with  Charles  IL  andj 
being  reinstated  in  power,  passed  the  act  of  uni- 
fornciity,  by   which  2000  ministers,   attached  tor 

^  That  is  a  lame  argument  which  is  drawn  from  the  chari<« 
table  indulgence  of  an  adversary.  At  Uxbridge^  the  sufficieoojr 
of  Presbyterian  ordination  was  maintained^  from  the  recex^ 
acknowledgment  of  the  validity  of  Presbyterian  baptism  in 
France  and  the  Low  Countries*  by  the  £oglish  t^ifbopvb 
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Presbyterian  government,  were  ejected  from  their 
cures  in  one  day.  At  present,  the  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Presbyterians,  together  with  other  dis- 
senters, bask,  in  the  beams  of  toleration.  From 
the  nature  of  their  church-government,  they  re- 
ceive a  bias  towards  principles  of  extreme  freedom 
in  civil  matters  ;  but  they  are  not  enemies  to  \u 
mited  monarchy,  and  most  of  them  disclaim  that 
exclusive  spirit  which  disgraced  the  leaders  in  the 
Long  Parliament.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the 
Presbyterians  were  rigid  Calvinists.  At  present 
the  name  of  Presbyterians  is  somewhat  loosely  and 
improperly  applied  to  various  bodies  of  Protestant 
dissenters,  who  have  not  even  the  mode  of  church* 
government  by  presbyteries  and  synods,  and  who, 
in  doctrine,  are  Calvinists,  Arians,  or  Sociniansf* 
Their  most  eminent  divines  have  been  enumeratecl 
in  Mr.  Evans's  Sketch  (a  work  uniting  consider^ 
able  information  with  various  mis-statements^  and 
a  vast  quantity  of  trumpery  ^). 

*  All  sweeping  imputations  are  illiberal  and  unjust.  Pret^ 
byterians  are  proverbially  said  to  be  insincere :  Beware  of  a 
borse  behind^  a  bull  before,  and  a  Presbyterian  on  -all  sides. 
That  an  insensible  bias  in  a  Presbyterian's  mind  inclines  hioi 
<ip  t^ke  up  a  slander,  unsupported  by  a  shadow  of  evi- 
dence, against  a  phurchman,  especially  if  he  were  a  minister,  I 
.  thLok  X  CQuld  easily  prove j  but  this  is,  perhaps,  comnKHi  to 
al)  6e<:taries,  and  is  not  the  slightest  evil  of  dissent. 

f  Bjixter,  Bates,  Howe,  Qwen,  Williams,  Neale,  Henrj^ 
Stinnett,  £vansj  Qale,  Foster,  Leland,  Grosvenor,  WattSj» 
Lardoer^  Abernethy,  Doddridge,  <Jroyej^  Chandler,  6111,  Q|-. 
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THE   INDEPENDENTS. 

XXX.  The  Independents  enianated  from  thiB 
Bfownists,  of  whom  a  fall  account  was  given  ia 
our  history  of  the  reigrts  of  Elizabeth  and  Jamed. 
Robinson^ofNorfolk^thefather  of  the  sect,  was  pas- 
tor of  a  Brownist  congregation  in  Leyden,  l6lO,and 
new-modelled  his  church  on  the  two  principles  of 
greater  moderation  in  sentiment,  and  more  regular 
order  in  discipline:  yet  still  "  Jndependenter  (quoad 
alias  ecclesias)  sub  ipso  Christo  */'  His  improved 
system  w^as  conveyed  into  England,  l6l^,  by^ 
Henry  Jacobs,  who  had  escaped  thence  to  Hol- 
land, from  Bancroft's  persecuting  measures  against 
the  Puritans,  But,  intimidated  by  the  statutes 
(enacted  against  Non-conformists,  the  new  sect 
lurked  in  obscurity,  with  little  aceession  of  forcd, 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years'^.     In  the  mean  time 
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ton,  Furneaax,  Farmer,  Towgood,  Robinson,  Price,  Kippii^ 
•nd  Priestley.  Yet  though  these  worthies  have  here  met 
pmicably  ip  one  sentence,  it  is  much  to  be  suspected  that  they 
would  not  very  well  agree,  were  they  all  to  be  assemble4 
together  in  one  room. 

The  Presbyterians  have  academies  at  Hitchin  and  Gfl^^ 
martben,  sdK  Qlasgow'  e^ibitions,  and  a  library  in  Bed  Cross 
Street. 

*  Apolog.  G.  5,  p.  22  J  Mosheim,  c.  d#  p.  405. 

•f  One  of  these  sectarists,  in  1633,  .carried  his  child  to  be 
l^ebaptized  by  the  parish-minister :  hence  arose  a  dispute,  which 
terminated  in  the  erection  of  the  firstBaplist  copgre^tipn  undef 
"Mf"  Jesse. 
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Nye  and  Goodwyn  in  Arnheim,  and  Simpson, 
Burroughs,  and  Bridges,  in  Rotterdam,  all  of  them 
Non-conformist  refugees,  condemning  alike  the 
arbitrary  discipline  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  the 
indecorous  laxity  of  the  Brownists,  perfected  Ro- 
binson's scheme  of  spiritual  association,  without 
any  dependence  of  one  church  upon  another.  But 
their  congregations  soon  broke,  as  may  well  be 
supposed,  into  various  subdivisions,  when  they 
bad  no  connecting  principle  *. 

In  1643,  the  five  Independent  ministers,  after 
t,  ten  years*  voluntary  exile,  undergone  for  liberty 
of  conscience,  returned  into  England,  irivited  by 

I  I  ■  ■ II  ...         ■  I  .    1   -  m     ,mm 

The  rest  renewed  their  covenant^  resolving  to  walk  toge* 
tber,  f'  so  far  as  God  bad  made^  or  should  make,  his  waji 
known  uptp  them."  We  hear  little  further  concerning  ihem 
till  l641,  when,  the  hierarchy  being  broken  in  power,  aq4 
the  discipline  of  the  church  relaxed,  they  came  forth  from 
their  hiding-holes,  and  opened  a  place  of  worship,  in  Dead- 
fnan*s  Place,  in  Southwark.  Here  their  service  was  interrupt* 
ed  by  the  marshal  of  the  King's  Bench,  who  committed  molt 
of  them  to  prison.  Being  charged  with  disowning  the  royal 
supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  preaching  in  separate 
congregations,  contrary  to  35  Eliz. ;  they  avowed  before  the 
Lords,  that  they  owned  no  spiritual  head  but  Christ  i^that  laws 
could  not  be  made  to  bind  the  conscience }  and  that  such  as 
opposed  the  laws  of  God  ought  not  to  be  obeyed.  At  the  same 
time  they  willingly  disclaimed  all  foreign  jurisdiction.  They 
were  dismissed  with  a  gentle  reprimand  ;  but  this  slight  inqui^ 
sition  served  to  draw  them  into  notice,  and  to  increase  th^ 
number  of  their  adherents. 

*  Cyprian  AogliCt 
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the  slate  of  affairs,  and  having  obtained  seats  in 
the  assembly  of  divines,  began  to  gather  together 
separate  congregations.  But  the  intolerant  Pres- 
byterians, disliking  this  encroachment,  required 
their  coming  over  to  the  Scottish  and  Genevan 
plans.  The  Independents  refused  being  concluded 
by  a  majority,  and  insisted  on  their  privilege  of 
toleration;  but  the  Presbyterian  brethren . reject- 
ing this  demand,  the  five  ministers  published  their, 
apologetical  narrative.  In  the  Committee  of  Act 
commodalion,  1645-6,  the  Presbyterians  had  ar- 
rogantly ordered  that  both  parties  should  observe 
4he  same  directory  and  confession  of  faith,  for 
writing  against  which  they  inflicted  penalties.  The 
Independents  demanded,  ordination,  communion, 
and  church-censure,,  subject  to  the  civil  power, 
within  their  own  congregations.  *jf;^e  will  not,*^ 
said  the  Presbyterians,  ^^  compel  the  Congrega- 
tioualists  to  communicate  with  us, .  pr  to  be  sub- 
ject to  our  classes:  but  we  positively  refuse,  on 
three  grounds,  to  allow  them  the  indulgence  of 
distinct  places  of  worship,  viz.  first,  this  liberty 
would  be.  a  separation  from  our  rule;  secondly, 
no  scriptural  examples  permit  the  gathering  of 
churches  out  of  the  true  church  ;  and  thirdly,  the 
indulgence  would  encourage  perpetual  schism  and 
endless  divisions  in « the  church."  The  reply  of 
Jthe  Congregationalists  was  modest  and  moderate : 
^^  Our  worship  will  not  be  separation,  but  th^ 
erection  of  a  sister  church,  difi^ering  in  judgment, 
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yet  willing  to  maintain  occasioiial  communion,  in 
regard  to  hearing,  preaching,  and  the  9acra'< 
ment.  In  short,  our  differences  may  ruffle  the? 
fringe,  but  they  will  not  rend  the  seamless  gar-" 
ment  of  Christ.**  But  the  Assembly  dmnes- re* 
plied,  **  If  a  church  requires  what  is  cril,  a  man 
is  not  td  withdraw  from  it,  but  to  fbrbekr  cora^ 
pliance ;  atid  if  the  Congregationalists  could  occa<> 
sionally  unite  with  them  in  communion,  where'* 
fore  could  they  not  unite  always  ?  Tliis  liberty  itf 
denied  by  the  churches  in.  New  England.  And 
whereas  it  is  maintained,  that  to  allow  a  chunji 
to  be  true,  yet  to  separate  on  account  of  minof 
ordinances,  deserves  not  the  name  of  schisni  i  arc 
such  subdivisions  and  fractures  in  church-govcnl* 
ment  as  lawful  as  they  are  likely  to  be  infinite? 
The  Independents  seem  to  think  that  all  men  havil 
fiberty  of  conscience.  The  Apostle  even  pro- 
^  nounces  divisions  to  be  schisms,  in  cases  wha« 
no  separate  congregations  were  formed."  In  this 
feply,  it  is  curious  to  remark,  in  the  first  place^ 
how  the  very  moderation  of  the  Independents;  irt 
offering  occasional  communion,  was  converted 
into  an  argument  for  intolerance ;  secondly,  how 
the  Presbyterians  begged  the  question  in  dtspnte^ 
by  affirming  their  church  to  be  exclusively  thef 
tfue  church ;  thirdly,  how  they  sheltered  them- 
selves in  their  unchristian  intoferance  by  the  un* 
christian  intolerance  of  another  body  in  power  j 
and  fourthly,  liow  ingeniously  tliey  were  arguing 
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against  themselves,  and  condemning  their  own 
schism  from  the  church  of  England.  "  It  is  v^ry 
hard,**  repliAl  the  Congregationalists,  *^  that  we 
should  be  deprived  of  toleration  in  separate  wor- 
•hip  and  discipline,  on  account  of  our  coming  so 
iiear  to  our  brethren.  If  we  have  not  liberty  to 
govern  ourselves  in  our  own  way,  so  long  as  we 
continue  in  peaceable  subjection  towards  the  civil 
magistrate,  we  will  deny  ourselves  by  self-banish*- 
ment  from  our  native  country,  and  by  seeking 
freedom  on  foreign  shores.  The  Presbyterians 
think  that  there  is  no  middle  way  betwixt  rigid 
uniformity  and  utter  confusion ;  and  that  the  civil 
tword  is  an  ordinance  of  God  in  their  hands^  to 
determine  all  controversies  in  theology.** 

The  Presbyterians  carried  every  thing  before 
them  in  the  state,  although  the  Independents  were 
robbing  them  of  their  congregations  ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  quaint  and  witty  historian  of  the  t^hurch, 
a  new  inn  is  never  unfurnished  with  guests.  The 
former  had  a  majority  in  parliament,  and  a  still 
greater  in  the  nation ;  but  the  influence  of  cun- 
ning, and  afterwards  of  military  violence,  turned 
tbe  balance  in  favour  of  the  fanatical  part  of  the 
rival  sect.  Being  dissatisfied  with  Essex,  the 
Parliament  gave  the  command  to  the  open  and  un- 
suspicious Fairfax,  appointing  the  able  and  artful 
Cromwell  as  the  lieutenant-general  over  him. 
•Soon  afterwards  the  battle  of  Naseby  was  lost, 
and  the  unfortunate  King  surrendered  himself  into 
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the  hands  of  the  Scottish  commissioners.  These 
sold  their  monarch  to  the  Parliament  for  200,000/. 
Tlie  star  of  the  Presbyterians  was  now  ki  its' high- 
est ascendant*.  They  held  their  sovereign  in 
custody  at  Holdenby ;  they  had  displaced  the  re- 
gular clergy ;  they  had  obtained  from  the  two 
houses^  the  establishment  of  their  discipline.  But 
the  Scotch  army  being  dismissed,  1647,  and  their 
order  for  the  disbanding  of  their  own  forces,  of 
whom  they  were  jealous,  being  disobeyed  by  some 
general  officers,  they  foresaw  the  downfal  of  their 
power.  Then  followed  the  apprehension  of  the 
King  by  Joyce,  the  dissolution  of  the  ParliameDt, 
and  the  triumph  of  the  military  Independents.  la 
fine,  the  Presbyterians  bought  and  sold  their  King, 
and  the  Independents,  or  those  falsely  called  so, 
put  him  to  death.  The  victim  was  bound  by  the 
one,  and  immolated  by  the  other  f. 

♦  During  the  few  years  of  their  power,  it  is  reported  by  Ed- 
Wai-ds,  who  was  one  of  their  party  (Gangraena),  that  they  had 
been  guilty  of  all  manner  of  outrages.  Extreme  unction^  An* 
tinomianism,  disregard  of  the  Sabbath,  lay,  women,  and  bof 
preachers,  Jeroboara*s  priests  (the  lowest  of  the  people),  war©' 
numbered  among  the  grievances  introduced.  And  not  leaf 
than  176  heretical  or  blasphemous  tenets  are  enumerated  by 
this  author,  as  having  been  held  by  different  sects  at  that  time* 
This  picture  is,  probably,  too  highly  coloured  ^  and,  at  al 
events,  ought  not  to  operate  in  exciting  prejudice  against  mo* 
dern  dissenters. 

f  The  Presbyterians  may  not  have  intended  the  King's 
death,    "  They  wanted  to  reduce  him  to  the  rank  of  a  "Dos^f 
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Having  committed  this  rturder,  the  next  step 
of  the'Ruttip  Parliament  was  to  repeal  the  oaths 
of.  allegiance  and  supremacy  ;  like  a  company  of 
Ijbertmea  abolishing  the  seventh  commandment. 
The  liidependeuts^  when  in  power,  were  more' 
tolerant   thto  the  Presbyterians  t  although  from 

.  thdir  toleration  popery  and  prelacy  were  excepted*. 

.Yet  even  their  indulgence  towards  other  persua- 
sioiw  offended  the  Presbyterians,  who  denounced 
that  liberty  which,  opens  the  sheepfolds  to  wolves, 
and  feeds  a  disease  without  thinking  of  the  remedy; 
which'  renders '  the  church  of  Christ,  like  the  ark 
of  Noah,  a  receptacle  rfor  all  unclean  beasts.     Th^ 

:  ruling  party,  however,  persisted  in  their  enlarged 
sentiments.;  for,  after  having  ordained  that  tithes 

;should  be  abolished,  but^not  before  some  equally  hoh 

..pourable  provision  for  |he  clergy  should  be  devised, 

1     '.  ]  ••  :.■,'■     ]  !  ^ 

inaking  the  English  government  a  commonwealth,  with  a  Kinj; 

under  themselves/*   Hobbes*s  Behemoth.*    But  they  certainly, 
in  fact,  led  him  to  the  fdot  of  the  scaffold. 

It  is  jast  to  the  Independent  ministers  who  were  in  London 
-at  fh^  tiii3e  of  Cl)aHes*s  death,  to  -state  that  Goodyt^in  and  Peters 
!irer^.the  oply  tjyo  of  their  body,  who  consented  to  the  nefa- 
"lions  sentence.     Goodwin  h&d  been  vicar  of  Coleman  Street, 
'  mm  whence  he  had  been  ejected  for  refusing  to  admit  com- 
^miinicants  promiscuously.  Neale  calumniates  or  misunderstands 
'iAntiinianism,  in  pronouncing  Goodwin  an  Armiuian.  Toaay^ 
^.in  an-.unqualjfied  manner,  that  man  has  ji  free  will  to  repent  j 
and  that  the  natural  man  may  do  things,  to  which  God  has  an- 
nexed grace  and  salvation,  is  Pelagianism,-  not  Arminianisra. 
•*It  18  the  scholastic  jargon  concerning  grace  of  congrtiity. 
*  Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  S6l. 

VOL.  a.  V 
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they  declared^  with  a  liberality  not  easily  aoooimted 
for,  their  intention  of  retaining  the  Presbyterian 
religion  as  the  national  church  establishtneptj  acU 
niitting  all  churches  whose  principles  tended  to 
godliness.  This  latitude^  however  comnMndaUe, 
was  attended  with  immediate  evils  ;  for  fanatics  of 
all  descriptions  arose  in  locust  swarms;  and  to 
crown  the  whole^  the  soldier  at  Walton  with  hii 
five  candles^  who  ended  with  burning  the  Kbie, 
as  a  dead  and  abolished  letter*. 

Under  the  patronage  of  Cromwell  the  Inde- 
pendents continued  in  authority;  but  when  ep&i- 
topacy  and  monarchy  were  restored  together^  th^ 
dwindled  into  their  pristine  insignificance ;  anil 
wen;  so  weak^  in  the  time  of  William,  as  to  Cam 
an  agreement  with  the  Presbyterians  for  tnotoiU 
strength  and  support •f*.  Independent  oongii^ 
tions  are  found  in  Holland  and  America^  originaOr 
planted  by  the  refugees  in  the  reign  of  Charles  f. 
In  Scotland  the  Haldanites  are  Indepeildie|i||i 
Their  mimbers  in  England  and  Wales  aria  sup- 
posed to  exceed  those  of  both  the  general  Md 
particular  Baptists.  They  have  three  «^^fiil^^ 
Homerton^  Wrexham^  and  Hoxton ;  to  iHkJ^ 
may  be  added  Lady  Huntingdon's  establish oiept  Ilk 
Trevecka,  now  removed  to  Cheshunt*  Of  their 
teamed  divines  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  i 

*  Walker's  Hist,  of  Independ,  P^  li.  p.  If  2. 

t  Moaheim^  Yol.r.  p.  406^  kc,  Wbiston's  Meiqob)^  %i^ 
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list^  ilbtwithstanding  every'  efibrt  to  supply  that 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  in  the .  reign 
dt  Charles  I.  a  variety  of  minor  sects  assumed  the: 
natile  of  Independents  (<x)mpelling  the  real  ones 
to  ityle  themselves  Congregationidists)>  and  shared 
(at  least)  the  disgrace  of  bringing'  the  Lord's 
anointed  to  the  block.  But  whatever  oiiy  hav6 
been/  at  that  time,  the  character  df'the  :Inde<^ 
pendents,  candour  cannot  fail  to  add,  that  in  .piety^^ 
loyalty,  zeal,  learning,  and  usefulness,  they  bonnr 
fully  vie  with  their  brethren  the  Baptists.*  '    -i:.'    ^ 

This  sect,  6n  their  first  appearance,  had  «QverdL 
fixed,  and  several  fluctuating  doctrines.  H^nce^the: 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  their  real  characti^ ;:  andr 
hence  the  opposite  accounts  6f  them  deUveoed'  bp 
different  historians.  I{i  general,  their  doctriaeand^ 
discipline  hinged  on  two  leadidg  principles'A[l^sAj[ 
dPo  receive  only  what  was  found  in  the'  woriJ  p^ 
6od>  and  to  take  nothing  on  the  autborit^^oB 
^lirch  practice  or  human  appointment;-  whicb 
they  deemed  the  iron  legs, and  the  clay  toes  oftiae 
goMeA  statue.  2dly,  Not  to  be  bobnd  in  future  bjn 
Iheir  pt^ent  judgment,  but  to  I^ave  an  (^ninjgfoD 
iiti]>rDvemeVit 'on  maturer  views.  -The  principle'  of 
fteir  ;gove)*nment  was,  that  churches' sUoiild  *ib0 
co-ordinate;  not  in  the  subordination  of  parochial, 

r 

t.     '    ■  ■     .    ■   ■    '  "a  J/ 

bave^  however,  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  tne  coov^ 

muDications  of  Mr.  SimpioB  of  the  college  at  Hbxton^  axid  of 

Dr. iPyt Sinitb^  '    ;> 

V  3 
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provincial  I  and  national.     They  found  the  churdif 
a  chain ;  they  broke  it,  and  made  it  a  heap  oC 
rings*.  Each  congregation  was  a  separate  eikI  djts- 
ttnct  church,   united  by  voluntary  and  spiritual, 
ties,  and  having  the  exclusive  exercise  of  jufis-. 
diction  by  elders,  but  a  jurisdiction  destitute  of  tem*: 
poral  sanctions,  over  its  own  pastor  and  members* 
Admonition  alone  was  their,  ordinary  church  cen- 
sure ;  nor  did  they  excommunicate,  excf'pt  only  in 
cases  the  most  flagrant.  Synods  they  deemed  lasefulj 
fbr  the  sake  of  conference ;  but  denied  tbeir^power; 
of  imposing  regulations  on  any  particular  church;; 
Actus  rc^minis  a  synodis  debet  porrigi,  non;  per- 
agi^.     The  reason  was  assigned  in  another  aphiP 
rtsm  :.  Par  in  parem  non  habet  potestatem.    Henoei 
each  congregation  sat  in  judgment  over  ita  own: 
ibinister  ;  who  was  the  only  depenuent  man  in  the. 
Independent  society,  and,   if  aggrieved,  had   no 
appeal.     '^  Ecclesiastical  establish  men  ts^  spiritual' 
courts,^  government  among  pastors,  interposition 
of  the  magistrate  in  religious  concerns,  or  fixed 
enoouragement  to  any  system  of  doctrines  qr  opi-^ 
nions,  were  to  them  alike  obnoxious :{^."— "The 
election  alone  of  the  congregation  was  suffiesenV 
lo  bestow  the  sacerdotal  character;  and  as  allessea* 
tid' -distinction  was .  denied  betwixt  the  iaity'^apd 

♦  Apoldg.  Nai^.  p.  3,  4,  &c.  •'    ' 

t  At  the, same  time  an  offending  church  was  Iield  liable  t» 

lhe,examinatioQ  of  neighbouring  religious  societies,  whoi  if  it 

persisted  in  error^  might  renounce  communloa  yfith  ft*    . 

t  Hume.  ,  •'    —'^...^^ 
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clergy,  no  ceremony,  no  institution,  no  vocation, 
no  imposition   of  hands,    was,    as    in  all   other 
churches,  supposed  requisite  to  bestow  a  title  to 
•holy  orders*."    Persons  unordain^d,   as  proba- 
■  tioners  for  the  sacred  office,  were  admitted   to 
preach  in  their  pulpits;  and  although  they  were 
friendly  to  a  regular  ministry,  they  thought  that 
preaching  might  be  performed  by   others,    pro- 
vided th^  gave  themselves  up  unto  it  entirely. 
"^We  may  question   how,    on    their   principle  of 
taking  the  strict  letter  of  Scripture  for  their  guide, 
^  they  could  reconcile  this  restriction  with  the  tent- 
:  making  of  St,  Paul  ? — Originally,  besides  deacons 
'  (whom  they  held  to  be  of  divine  institution-}-), 
they  had  three  orders  of  ecclesiastical  officers  arid 
*'rulers,  viz.  pastors,  teachers^  and  elders  t.    With 

*    •*  Hume. 

j-  Fifth  Article  of  AssociatioDj  1^1. 

J  "  Th6  enthusiasm  of  the  Presbyterians  led  them  to  rejfect 
*tihe  authority  of  prelatesj  to  throw  off  the  restraint  of  li- 
'  Curgies/'to  retrench  ceremonies^  to  limit  the  riches  and  au- 
'  'thioi^ity  of  the  jpriestly  office.  The  fanaticism  of  the  Inde- 
'  pendents^  exalted  to  a  higher  pitchy  abolished  ecclesiastical 
'"go^i^mment;  disdained  creeds  and  systems^  neglected  every 
*"c^reniony,  and  confounded  all  ranks  and  orders.  The  soldier^ 
^  the  merchant,  the  mechanic,  indulging  the  fervours  of  zeal, 
^'fltd  guided' by  the  illapsea  of  the  Spirit,  each  resigned  himself 
'  4o  an  inward  and  superior  direction  ;  and  was  ^consecrated  by 
''  tti  immediate  interc6ursi^''and  communication  with  Heaven  {.*' 
^  l!%l8'passageref^sicbiefly'to  that  flock  of  minor  sects,  who 
^^  followed  in  the  traiin  of  the  Congregationalists.  Rapin^  Echaad^ 

•  ■      . .  •    -4  . 

•  ••■•••««•..■. 

§  Hume,  1644. 
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respest  to  their  early  doctrines,  they  riesenbhd 
the  flitting'  sands  of  Arabia,  whose  place  oottld  not 

mmmmmmm — — i— «— ^— — —  i      ■        >    ■■  ■■  ■    ■— — — iw^ 

^  -   i 

and  Hume,  baye  omitted  this  distinctioD ;  bat  Nede  and  ^U:^ 
ner  are  net  more  happy  In  throwing  on  the  Anafaaptiat%  At 
Uame  of  subverting  the  state ;  for  the  Confession  of  that  sec!t» 
published  in  1642,  is  as  moderate  and  loyal  as  the  ApQlpgetidd 
Narrative  of  the  Independents  *. 

In  tmth,  a  confession,  exposition,  or  apologetical  namtfr|i 
can  afford  no  test  for  judging  concerning  the  conduct  oC  tba 
.publishing  party j  as  the  principles  and  practice  of  even  a  prinrts 
individual  are  often  found  at  open  variance.  A  Balaam  OMfjr 
bave  avarice  lurking  in  his  heart;  while  **  A  housefiiU  of  stbcT 
and  gold  shall  not  tempt  me  to  disobedience,**  may  be  tbe  caol* 
!ng  phraseology  of  his  tongue.  That  the  real  Congiegatkiiil* 
ists  were  not  fanatics  is  clear  %  tbat  they  weire  also.  In  theay^ 
Artends  to  a  limited  momurchy,  we  may  admit  on  the  teaUmaagr 
of  their  Narrative;  yet  opening  prospects,  and  nnespeelel 
power,  may  gradually  have  corrupted  tbeir  hearts^  knd  tUy 
may  still  have  been  stained  with  some  drops  of  the  nartjf i 
blood. 

But  shall  it  not  rather  be  said,  that  Hume,  and  otheria  in  ttdr 
narrative  of  the  reign  of  Charles,  have  calumniated  tbe  betttf 
part  of  this  sect,  and  perhaps  the  only  true  Con^regationaliits, 
ty  confounding  those  meek,  firm,  dignified,  and  ratioiial  nm* 
bers,  who  obtained  seats  in  the  Westminster  aasemblr*  Wick 
the  designing  levellers  and  the  fanatical  lay  preacbers  of  the 
army  ?  Let  any  man  candidly  attend  to  the  cootroveiqr  cir- 
md  on  betwixt  the  Independents  and  FtesbyteriBOSblnthi 
committee  of  accommodation,  and  he  will  be  oompelkd  ia 
give  the  former  the  praise  due  to  gravity,  moderation^  loyalty, 
submission  to  tbe  state,  reasonableness  in  deoaand*  ferbaamBoa 
firom  angry  reply,  a  temperate  but  manly  spirit  ci  libariy* 
and  a  charity  to  other  sects  which  pat  the  Presbyterians  to  the 
Uush.    He  will  aeparate  their  cause  finom  tbat  of  the  aaai 

'  •  Sea  Usate,  wt  ii.  c*.  ^ 
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'^  aspcertained.    Contioually   watchirig  for  new 
$ghtk  of  the  sun  of  truth,  no  two  congregations 


|it«achert  in  the  camp,  who  took  shelter  under  the  designation 
of  these  eiLcellent  men«  and  broagbt  on  them  a  foul  and  un- 
just reproach. 

Baxter  *  passes  a  just  censure  on  the  unchristian  rigour  of 

uie  Presbyterians^  who  refused  toleration  to  men  not  only  to 

%e  tolerated  but  to  be  praised;  men  whose  principle  was  union 

Jtk  necessary  things^  liberty  in  unnecessary,  and  charity  in  all* 

.Yet  this  same  Mr.  Baxter,  who  was  so  well  acquainted  with 

every  thing,  connects,  in  another  place,  the  Independents  of  the 

Assembly  with  the  fanatics  of  the  army.    In  speaking  of  the 

Wival  6f  the  latter  in  London  f,   he  affirms,  that  *' a  few 

4fiS8ehtihg  ministers  of  the  Westminster  synod  began  all  ihh, 

and  carried  it  far  on,'*  And  here,  after  saying  a  thousand  pretiy 

things  of  that  writer,  Neale  turns  his  back  upon  his  oracle. 

What  then  are  we  to  think  on  this  nice  and  difficult  subject  ? 

Are  we  to  consider  the  whole  army  as  a  scene  of  anarchy  in 

Religion,   cbnsisting  of  Anabaptists,  Antinomians,  Levellert^ 

^Sliekers,  Ranters,  Socinians,  Bcehmenists,  aiid  Vanists,  whom  the 

CaValiers  lumped  together  under  the  common  name  of  Inde- 

vpendents,  as  ignorant  libertines  of  tlie  present  day  term  jseri- 

eus  persons  of  all  descriptions  and  denominations  -Methodists 

'or  Calvinisti  i    Or  are  we  to  conclude  with  one  historian, 

'  ftat  the  lait  ieven  years  of  Charles  present  such  a  scene  of 

cdftfilcuioQ  and  incooaistent  managefment,  that  it  Is  difficnlt  to 

Hipizin.  the  conduct  of  the  several  parties  ? 

During  the  t^tj  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  says  Dr.  Warner^ 

**  the  army  had  sent  a  remonstrance  to  the  two  houses,  in 

'or^i^  ^o  dbstrtict  it;  plainly  discovering  the  intentions  of  ths 

TwDXPBKnsirTS  to  blow  up  the  constitution,  and  to  bury  the 

^1tfHi,^^ifik)pkei)r,  add  pittS^   in  iu  ruins.'*    Yet.tbese 

^^mmiMe^a^iB  (tb^SimSkei  nodistincaiidn),  on^lip&, 

*  Uh,  p.  103.  f  Abridg.  p.  9}. 
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could  think  alike,  and  no  one  congregation  cohU 
have  any  code  of  settled  opinions.  The  diun^ 
in  Rotterdam  was  rent  with  internal  discord^  and 
even  in  that  of  Arnheim,  wherebetter  order  pre- 
vailed, the  holy  kiss  (I  Gor.  xvi.  20) — propbc- 
syings  for  exercising  the  gifts  of  private  Christians 
(1  Cor.  xiv.) — hymns  (Ephes.  v.  IQ;  Col.  i}i.  l6) 
("  which,  if  they  boasted  no  better  divinity  than 
music,  might  much  be  scrupled  at  ***-?— widows, 
'^  as  she  ministers  (the  civil  wars  having  left  aban* 
dance  for  the  office")  (1  Tim.  v.  g)— rand  ^point- 
ing the  dying  (James,  v.  J  4),  were  all  suocessivdy 
introduced,  as  fruits  of  their  changeful  principku 
In  general,  however,  they  professed  an  agrees 
xnent  in  doctrine  with  the  Church  of  England,  as 
conceived  by  them  to  be  strictly  Calvinistic.  Ini* 
inical  alike  to  a  liturgy,  and  tq  addresses  whoUy 
extemporaneous^  they  thought  that  public  prayers 
should  be  the  premeditated  compositions  of >  tbAt 
ministers.  In  their  places  of  worship  they  b^[eM 
prayers  for  all  in  authority,  read  (he  Scriptures^ 
sang  psalms,  and  ev^ry  Sunday  gathered.  P-  cqllec-! 
tion  for  the  poor.  Louis  de  Moulin^  Mosheim, 
and  others,  have  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Independents,  whom  they  pronounce  to  have 
been  a  loyal  body ;  find  if  their,  practice  wa9  as 

'    "'^  '  "''^'  ;  '-■      ..*'''..'>.     ....  ""T— f— 1'  ■".'  .'  —.■-''     —— — "^^^ 

a  few  pages  before*  he  ba4  prooomioed  to  high  an  eulogiin  | 
and  concerning  whofe  character  and  principles  he  had  avow^d^ 
that  Home,  Rapin,  and  Lord  Claiendonj  were  alike  QisUltqii 
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ibeir  principles^  they  must  stand  acquitted  of  tb^ 
charge  of  being  ^*  fanatics^  going,  a.  note  h^ber 
than  the  Presbyterians,  and  less  capable  of  beipg 
restrained  within  any  bounds  of  temper  and  xno*- 
-deration*." 

" '  Take  away,  however,  the  disloyalty  and  wjk^ 
tiess  of  fanaticism  imputed  to  them,  and  in  dpe^ 
trine,  government,  and  worship,  the  Independent! 
of  the  present  day  will  be  found  not  widely  difi^^ 
'«nt  from  their  predecessors.     Some  of  them. are 
-said  to  be  Arminians,  but  the  mass  is  Calvinistip:; 
cand  their  grand  principles  of  isolated  congrega- 
tions, ordination  by  choice  of  the  flock,  power  of 
admission  and  exclusion  in  each  religious  society, 
,  and  disregard  of  ancient  usage  as  an  interpreter 
:of  Scripture,  still  remain  untouched. 
'     In  the  Treatise  prefixed  to  the  present  volume 
'.of  our  History ,^  a  refutation  of  the  sentiments  of 

•  both  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  relative  to 
T  church-government,   has  been  attempted.      We 

have  shown,  in  opposition  to  the  former,  that  the 
primitive  government  was  epifiicopal ;  and  to  the 
latter,  that  it  contained  the  principle  and  prac- 
'tfce  of  authority  vested  in  individual  perscms  and 
-churches  over  more  congregations  than  one.  It 
.ivill  be  remembered,  that  even  if  thi9  ground  were 
'untenable,  episcopacy  could  still  make  a  stand  on 
:  the  ground  of  expedience :  for  the  23d  and  36th 

•  Articles  are  exceedingly  modest  in.,  their  preten* 

^  HiiBie. 
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^biA,  itterely  asserting  the  legality  df  episc&pbl 
wdinatioii,  and  not  maintaining  it  bjr  divine  .<Nr 
titcltisive  tight.  They  speaL  not  the  langua^ 
tff  attack  or  condemnation  With  referencb  to  other 
forms^  and  seem  as  though  the  church  were  rest*- 
41^  on  its  defence  against  the  exti^avagant  and  ez« 
Plosive  pretensions  of  the  sects.  It  might  be 
^rged^  then,  that  under  fa  monarchical  governor 
itteht  episoopa^  is,  by  analogy,  the  proper  ticde- 
l^tical  tstablishment.  It  might  be  tirged^  that  in 
p^byteries  and  synods  there  is  danger  lest  hu* 
•nan  passibnb  and  politics  enter  into  questioM 
•purely  moral ;  lest  frienddiip  defend  the  culpaUs, 
And  rivalship  bear  hard  upon  the  guiltlesSt  It 
might  be  urged,  that  Independent  Societies  ai<e  in 
extreme  danger  of  that  unsuspected  inflifedoe 
igyhibh  warps  the  judginent  in  other  popular  as*  ' 
•temblies:  that  the  rich^  the  overbearing^  ^ 
loquacious,  the  assiduoiis,  the  turbulent^  will 
Jdcnetimes  bear  down  the  tneek  and  modest  caiiae 
of  truth:  that  the  narrow-minded  candot  rt* 
'giftrd  the  interests  of  any  society  on  a  large  Joad 
-liberal  scale;  that  their  horizon  is  boiindcd  by  pr^ 
vent  advantage ;  that  their  opinion  is  formed  frdoi 
-Ihe  crust  of  appearances;  and  that  their  ded« 
lion  is  the  voice  of  the  pfasiions.  The  minist^:  k, 
ifieceHlltrily,  either  a  parasite  and  a  mendicant,  who 
'tMi%i  tduch  lightly  the  string  of  tho^  faults  atid 
^jfoitdes  whitdh  adhere  to  his  patrons  andsuppbrtefk; 
or  if  he  scorn  to  speak  smooth  thingSj  and  to  pro* 
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phesy  deceits^  he  is  an  honest  maq^  but  an  im-^ 
.prudent  one.  He  speaks  the  truth,  ^rtd  his  &- 
tnily  suffers  for  it.  It  is  a  painful  and  perilous 
trkil,  to  place  the  most  conscientious  minister 
continually  in  a  situation,  where  he  must  either 
€bem  un^ateftil  to  his  mo^t  liberal  friend  dn  i^rtb^ 
or  unfaithful  to  his  Fathef  in  heaven.  Again^ 
when  aiiy  matter  of  diiJpute  arises  in  the  socife^^ 
if  onie  wealthy  Diotrephes,  who  iQveth  to  have  the 
•  pre-ert)irience,  shall  carry  his  point  in  triumph 
,  over  another,  the  congregation  is  either  rent  .by 
-opeh.  discord,  or  secret  jealousies  disturb  tbe 
pure  spirit  of  Christian  charity :  or  lastly  a  swarm 
flies  off  from  the  contentious  hiv^  and.  .codle^i 
divisions  and  Subdivisions  are  the  consequent* : . 

In  the  Church  of  England  the  bishop  16  the 

apex  of  a  pyramid.    Aided  by  learned  and .  mse 

adviser^  abound  him,  and  removed  from !  the  60n« 

tagion  of  those  insensiUd  biaJtes.  which  the  mihd 

:  Itsceives  from  lieighbourhood  and  comp^tidd>  .lie 

'  is  an  adequate,  he  is  the  best  Judge  of  all  did- 

o^an  matters  exclusively  submitted  to.bis'ciogni- 

2dnce.     In    affairs  where    l€|gal  knowledge  and 

'^-  X)pen  investigation  are  required,  the  law  takes  itil 

course  in  ecclesiastical  courts.    The  bishops  We 

iupports  of  the  tiirohe :  ho  Bish6p,  no  King,     By 

"admission  to  the  court,  they  ai'e  guarantees  for 

'^  the  decorum  of  its  inahners*    By  mingling  in  the 

*'  4upttrme  assehibly^tjiaiiiljtion^  they  watch»,  with 

4ia1otss  e^ea^  aU  JMm. that  might  loie  inimical  to 
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-light  faith  or  to  pure  morality.  By  being  nnfti- 
-bered  with  the  highest  ranks  in  society^  and  by 
^^^partaking  of  their  honours  and  titles  of  respect, 
*•  they  add  dignity  to  the  national  religion.  The 
"mitre  reflects  the  lustre  of  the  coronet.   •  » 

/With  reference  to  the  two  inferior  orders  of  tbe 
churchy  gradations  in  this  profession,  as  in  ^ail 
« Others,  ure  expedient.  A  deacon  is  usually  a  very 
''young  manv  He  cannot  pronounce  the  absolu- 
^  tion;  or  ^consecrate  the  bread  arid  wine  in  the  eu- 
Vcharist;  and  some  experience,  some  tried  gravity, 
'  might  seem,  in  reason,  requisite  to  the  perform* 
-ance  of  these  extra^solemn  offices.    Persons  oire 

•  ^admitted  to  deacons'  orders  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
thi'ee ;  to  priests*  orders,  one  year  later ;  and  this^ 

'  aft  A  a.  new  at>d  stricter  examination,  relative  to 

•  their  talents  and  morals;  an  ordinance  which  pro- 
Vided,  that  the  minister,  during  the  first  year  of 

'  his'  ^lesiaslical  .life,  shall  establish  the  salutary 
'  habits  of  waning  his  mind  from  secular  purauits; 

•  of  retaining  his  academical  information ;  and  of 
establishing  a  character  for  gravity,  piety,  morality, 

•  application,   and    knowledge,    which   shall  be.  a 

•  pledge  for  his  behaviour  throughout  the  whole  of 
Hif^*. 

\  It  has  been  objected  by  the  Independents  to  tbe 
'•  Church  of  England,  that  the  people  do  not  choose 
'  their :  own  pastors ;  ■  which  has  been  called  their 

•  unalienable  right.    The  pretended  instances  pre 

^  '  **'  Ky  QwrfSermoa  io  tbe  ReaaoMibkoeii  of  tbe  Cboxth. 
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those  of  Matthias  and  the  seven  deacons^  but 
Matthias  was  chosen  by  God:  and  only  one  hiin^ 
dred  and  twenty  of  the  congregation^  who  mast^ 
at  leaist  have  consisted  of  five  hundred  (I  Cor.  xv. 
6),  were  present :  and  as  the  Seventy,  and  the. 
eleven  Apc^tles,  must  have  made  eighty-one  o£ 
these^  no  power  can  be  inferred  as  residing  in  the: 
Uity  to  elect  without  the  help  of  church  officers* 
1  In  the  choice  of  the  seven  deacons  (who  were 
not  properly  intrusted  with  cure  of  soiils),  theT 
fleople  were  guided  and  limited  by  the  Apostles;  the 
number  was  confined  to  seven;  and  the  company  out 
of  which  they  were  to  be  chosen^  as  well  as  their 
Qualifications,  were  moreover  distinctly  pointed  out.: 
The  Apostles,  the  foundation  of  the  churchy 
were  chosen  by  Christ,  prievious  to  the  forniing^  of 
a  congregation  :  neither  did  the  Apostles  consuls 
the  people  in  regard  to  whom  they  riiould  ordain  t- 
they  created  early  converts  to  be  bishops  and  minis- 
ters of  those  who  should  hereafter  believe*.  .^  Did 
St.  Paul  commit  the  choice  of  bishops  and;dea>« 
tons^  in  Ephesus  and  Crete,  to  the  pebple  ?*::N6j 
but  to  Timothy  and  Titus.  St.  Paul  even  caii* 
tioned  Timothy  against  popular  election :  election 
by- persons  having  itching  ears.  It  is  prbbable  that 
Titus  received  a  similar  cantion:  siiice  election 
would  not  be  incautiously  placed  in  theihajids  of  pre^ 
tans,  described  by  St.  Paul  as  liars  amd^evil  beasts.l* 

*  Sieatefs  Aos.  to  Sir  P.  Kiog,  p.  gOy  Cfem.  ad  Corintk 


It  must  be  remembered  that  it  i$  ordiiiatiant 
and  not  nomination^  that  makes .  a.  bi9hop  or  i| 
cxxigregatienal  pri^^t.    It  is^  therefore^  tiQthmgi^i 
that  the;  King  in  EngUnd,  land  other^  iQQuntnii% 
nominates  the  oney  dud  lay  patrons  tlje  mother i' 
ance^  if  an  improper  persloa  ia.nomioa^^tabi^ 
dfiop.  oqght  to  sufl^r  any  eitremity/ wpner  .tbaik 
yield  compliance.     Kii:)gb  atid.  emperors;  ibt^rfeniil 
to:  prevent  the  broils  and  bloodish^d  whicb  ^Uiend^ 
the  popular  election  of  bish6)[>s  :  and  lay.p^ropagiiif 
is<  coeval  with  established  Christianity  itt^lfy  to  it^ 
dnoouraged  the  biiilding  andendowing  of  churtibest* 
In  Independent  cpngregatidns^  the  popular  dettioto 
is-  the  call  >  and  the  laying  on  of  hands  is  design«|» 
^nly  to  make  it  public.      '  -  '    ■  ;'! 

'  Qody  who  is  the  God  of  peace  and  order^  couUr 
never  direct  pastors  to  be  elected  by  popul2iF<^oi,Qer 
a  mode  of  lappointment  which  would  split  the  chviNlk 
lotoiten;  thousand  fractions:  for^  if  the  people, havil 
an  ilinalienable  right  to  electa  each  disappoint^  niH 
sority^  witb9ut  end^  in  contested  elections,  has  like^; 
wiadail  u&alienable  right  to  elect.  In  Dr.  Seanum't 
ehorch  mentioned  by  Sherlock^  the  small  numfaitf 
of  thirty  electors^  after  prayer,  fastings  and  sertnogif; 
vece  unable  to  agree.  But  suppose  the  pastor  OYOri 
vnanimonsly  elected;  and  living  twenty  years:amon^ 
the  peopxlev  in  this  period  bne  half  of  the  elfeotona 
die;  and  a  hew  cohgr^tion  have  a  rights  an  un4 
^en^le  nght;^  to  ^  fresh  election,.  Take  this 
principle  in  conjunction  with  the  independenqe  of 
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congregations  on  each  other^  the  absence  of  all 
general  jurisdiction  or  bond  of  connexion,  and 
what  system  can  be  conceived  more  destructive  to 
Christian  unity  *  ? 

As  the  ancient  Independents  and  Presbyterians^ 
togethei*  with  a  large  body  of  the  church  ministers^ 
were  doctrinal  Puritans^  or^  in  other  terms,  Cal- 
Yinists ;  and  as  a  considerable  number  of  religious 
descendants  of  each  of  these  classes,  together  with 
some  other  s^ts,  e^^^a|^l^is  time  in  England, 
professing  the  same  tenets,  we  now  seem  to  hBVC| 
arrived  at  the  proper  part  of  our  work  for  toL^ 
amining  the  quinqimrtiqi^ar  cohtroyersy. 

t  Itiii  worthy  of  remark,  that  Gahrhi  'Uandf :  tipif.  kjr^no 
4M^i|  coDt^teot  in  his  prpfigsaed .  ^^tadunent  to  Wxtibfim^ 
ilM.~J(p.^e.  fourth  bNPQko/;&U  Ipsaikatei^  ch^?^  (  |»  liftoff 

stptix^,  that  although  tj^/fpisiu^  can^l^:.  09l^4^^ 
tbingjs  not  to  be  as^tjp^  to  i  i^eveith^efs  l)f  p(U|,  **  csajfafxk^ 
t9);aa|  suam  oecoppmiap  copfiQqsiiQnuitf  a4ti;nicaai  Ulamjiw|am 
De^Dormam,  ut  facile  vi4e^s- nihil  ff re,  h|c  jmit^  habui^  ft 
ireibo  Dei  alieoum/'-*-''  Quemadisodiiai  tradidimoi^  triplicas 
jBiinbtros  nobis  comcnendari  in  Scriptora,  ita  qtucqnid  minis* 
trorum  habuit  vetus  ecclesla,  in  tret  ordinea  distinxit*  Nam 
ex  ordine  Presbyterorum  partim  elig^bantar  pas^res  acdoop 
tores  1;  rellqna  pars  censure  morum  ^  coiTQ^ionibus  pneerat 
^Diaconis  cotiimissa  erat  cura  pauperutn,  et  deemosynanim  di^ 
^ensatio.  Itaque  Hieronimus  ubi  qoinqiiii  propoidt  ccdciris 
wliD)ea>  enumemt  e{^sc0poa,  sreib|teniiw  diwenoa,  fliWaii 
<5atechumeao^  «cc."  See  the  whole 'scctiqp,  wh^^kifi^ 
ttet  the  twpi  latter  are  not  ecde|M^ 
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I^  Ca,himd$:  Supralapsarian  and  Sublapsarian  i  high 
una  moderate.-;-^!.  Arminians. — III.  The  Five  Points 
txamined:  the  first ^  absolute  Predestination;   the  ie^ 

crxotdy  partial  Redeihption;  the  thirdy  the  total  Dephi" 

-'vation  of  Man;  the  fourth,  the  fecial  Call  of  Mf 
Elect  t  the  fifthy  the  Perseverance  of  the  Sainii^, — IVw 

-   Wete  the' early  English  Rrformers,  Calvinists%^T. 

'■  Are  the  Articles  Calvinisticf — VI.  Is  the  Liturgy  9-^ 

'■  Vn.  Ari  the  Homilies  f — ^VIII.  Were  the  Formularies  • 
deemed  Cdlvinistic  at  and  after  their  Appearance  ?— 

'  IX.  Comparison  of  the  Formularies  mith  those  of  other 
Churches,  avowedly  Calvinistic, 

I.  TkE  Protestants  agreed,  in  general,  in  reject- 
ing the  Romish  doctrines  which  related  to  the 
Papal,  supremacy,  the  traditions  of  the  churchy 
iranaubstantiation,  purgatory,  penance,  auricular 
fonfession,  image-worship,  invocation  of  saints^ 
masses  fpr  the  dead,  monastic  vows,  and  the  ad- 
mission of  more  sacraments  in  the  church  than 
two.     On  other  points,  however,  soon  after  the 


Iteformation,  many  of  the  reformed  churches  were 
at  open  variance :  and  no  .subjects  mtt^  mora 
warmly  contested'  than  those  which  in volted  the 
ijjpcttines  of  predestination^    faitb^   and  spiritoai 

bifluence^      '  :.  > 

.  AsZuingiius  was.  the  fathiet*  of  tbe  doetiines^ 
{Ind  Calvin  of  the  dmrch  discipline  of  Gehcfvm,  the 
term  Calvinist  was  ot^igioally  applied  chiefly  to  the 
advocates  of  Presbyterian  ordination  and  govern-^ 
ment ;  but  since  the  synod  of  Dort,  the  name.bai 
been  confined  to  all  who  embrade  the  views  of.  the 
Gospel  entd:tained  by  Calvin^  and.as  .^  mark;o£ 
oppositioti  to  the  di8ciplesx)f  the  Armiitian.SGliooU 

The  Calvintst^y  however^  were  not  wholly  Agreed 
jiunoilgst  themselves^    l!he)r  wer6  either  sablipsa^s' 
rians  or  sdpralapsarians  t.  the  former  assertiiig.'that! 
Adam  was  free  to  stand  iii  pariadisq;  white  the* 
latter  held  that  God  had  decreed  his  fall  from  lall; 
eternity^   and   that  he  could  not  possibly  haver 
avoided  his  sin  or.  itSi  Consequences*     As  this  dis-» 
pdte  seems  matter  of  mere  apeoulation^.  and  ha$ 
little  or  no  bearing  on  the^charactersjand  fate  of 
mankind,,  it  needs  not  long  arrest  our  atjtention* 
The  sublapsarian  scheme  is, .  comparatively  speak- 
ing, more  favoarable  to  the  attributes.; of  God^. 
than  the  horrible  hypothesis  of  the  opposite  party : 
but  it  is  defective  in  analogy,  by   ascribing  to 
Adam  a  free  will,  a  moral  agency,  and  to  hi». 
posterity,  none.     The  supralapsarians  are  mor« 
'allocking,  but  more  consistent,  in  their  opijiions^ 
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fay  representing  Adam,  and  every  son  of  Adam;  aflf. 
all  machines  together.  < 

Another  distinction  is  drawn  between  high  and 
moderate  Calvinists:  the  former  accompanying 
Calvin  to  the  furthest  extent  of  his  positions, 
while  the  latter  yield  him  only  a  partial  accordiinGe* 
The  moderate  Calvinists  admit  the'  doctrine  of 
Dniversai  redemption,  and  by  consequence  of  spH 
ritual  influence^  unlimited  in  regard  to  persons  f 
holding  that  every  man  may  be  saved  5  .onlesa  be 
h  wanting  to  himself.  It  is  clear^  however,  that 
this  principle,  if  closely  pursued,  is  totally  incompa'^ 
tible  with  the  whole  of  the  five  points*  A  moderate 
Calvinist  IS  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  it  is  an  uni- 
versal particularist ;  and  too  great  an  absurdity  to 
staiid  the  test  of  reason.  Baxter,  indeed,  ad-^ 
mitted  the  positive  election  of  a:  certain  mimber^ 
and  denied  the  absolute  reprobation  of  any: 
meaning  that  the  salvation  of  alt  the  rest.ia  am* 
tingent  by  depending  on  their  voluntary  improve* 
men t  or  rejection  of  sufficient  grace  vouchsafed. 
This,  however,  strikes  at  the  root  of  every  one  c£ 
the  five  points  ;  of  the  1st,  by  omitting  the  pasi» 
ing'by  system  ;  of  the  2d,  by  asserting  the-uni^ 
versality  of  Christ's  merits;  of  the  3d,  byisup* 
posing  some  portion  of  inward  rectitude  in  man^ 
of  the  4th,  by  making  man  himself,  in  part^  the 
agent  ^n  the  work  of  salvation ;  and  of  the  6th^ 
by  destroying  all  the  others.  Neither  is  this  what; 
is  meant  precisely  by  moderate  Calvinism  in-thpf 


OK  THB  ^UINUVAETICUltAft  COKTROTXItli:.  SO? 

present  times :  which  is  a  quibbling  .and  upinteU 
ligible  distinction  between  Christ's  merits  as  urn? 
versally  sufficient,  and  as^  in  fact,  univers^Iy 
tendered.  The  Arminians  contend  .ithat  tbesie 
things  are,  the  same.  The  nuxlerate  Galvinists, 
if  pressed:  upon  their  distinction, .  will  shuffle  and 
cut,. and  evade  a  deteripinate  answer.  They  will 
•peak  of  the  presumption  of  prying  further  into 
mysteries.  They  will  not  go  the  length  of  .the 
Arminians  and  Baxterians,  by  allowing  distinctly 
that  EVERY  MAN  MAY  HB  SAVED  through  Christ, 
and  by  grace,  if  he  will. 

IL  Arminius,  the  disciple  of  Beza,  was.  pastor 
Mi  Amsterdam,   and  after  wards,,  profes3or  of.di* 
^yinity  in  Leyden.     He  had  been' educated  in  all  the 
«trict  opinions  of  ..Calvin  ;  but  on  manure  reflection^ 
.he  began,  in  1591,  to  express  doubts  as  to  tb^  se- 
vere  doctrines,  of  absolute  dection   and    partid 
redemption ;  and  gave  his  name  tp  thos^  Chris- 
tiana who  oppo^d  the  Ave  points  of  Calvinism 
discussed  at  the  synod  of  Dort.     The  Arminians 
are  called  Remonstrants,   because,  in  161],  they 
'Stated  their  grievances  in  a  remonstrance  to  the 
.Statea  General,  and  prayed  for  relief. 

III.  Having  premised  these  observations,  let  us 
.now  proceed  in  order,  to  a  consideration  of  the 
five  points ;  as  they  severally  relate  to  absolute 
predestination,  partial  redemption,  total  deprava- 
tion, involuntary  conversion,  and  ^  indefectible 
grace. 
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'  1.  It  is  held  by  the  CALviNists,  that  God  hatb 
dhosen,  in  Christ,  a  certain  number  of  the  fallen 
MSt  of  Adam,  befbre  or  aC  the  fboildation  of  the 
wortd,  to  bci  hefrs  of  ererlasttng  felicity ;  acooi^- 
ihg  to  h?s  immotablis  purpose,  ahd'  erf  his  ifee 
]^tabe  and  lb v'e,  without  respect  to  the  fiittB^ 
works,  <Jr  other  conditieti  performed  by  the'  crea^ 
ture :  and  that  the-  rest  of  mankind  hie  was  pleaMft 
to  PASS  BT,  and  to  ordahl  them  to  dish(9V!dar  iM 
wrath  for  their  sins..  In  the  former  case  liia  fjtdiy 
is  promoted;  in*  the  latt^r^  his  justice  is  diiit 
played*. 

The  AsMxuftAnts  contend,  that  God  from*  alt 
eternity  determined  to  bestow  salvaficnfi  on  sadl 
as  he  foresaw  would  embrace  tiie  Gospel  covenanf, 
through  faith  working  by  love;  and'  to  tBtBSA 
everlasting  punishment  on  those,  who,  as  fit  fore^ 
knew,  should  conthlue  in  nnbelief^  and  in  resAt* 
ance  of  his  tender  of  salvation :  so  that  eleetieh 
and  reprobation  were  alike  conditional ;  although 
God  had  a  sure  prescience  how  every  man  weidd 
fulfil  the  conditions.  This  hypothesis  they  aflfriA 
to  be  strictly  scriptural^  and  reconcilable  wHh  -lA 
the  texts  produced  by  Calvinist?  on  the  oppcitk 
side. 

*  In  the  language  of  the  synod  of  Dort^ ''  appirinted  liffiii$ 
same  decree  to  eternal  damnation^  without  any  reguA  to  Aeir 
infidelity  or  impenitency.'* — ^The  Lambeth  artictet  an  je| 
stronger :  '^  The  number  of  the  predestinated  can  i^either  .V* 
augmented  nor  diminished;  those  not  predeitinated,  tJUiH 
le  necessarily  damned  for  their  aiAiw'* 


Nowy  I  would  a^k,  at  the  very  firot  blus|i  of 
..the  qvie^Uon^  which  of  theae  two  suppositions  ac- 
cords b^t  with  common  sense ;  with  the  moral 
feelings  pf  mail ;  with  the  wisdom^  the^ustice^  tlie 
.  goodness,  the  mercy  of  God.;  with  the  r^asop  of 
;  the  thing,  when  man  is  considered  as  a  responsible 
being;  with  all  mofal  laws^  divine, and  hum^n ; 
with  the  thousand  qalls  to  repentance  'with  which 
the  Scriptures  abound  ;  with  the  general  scope  and 
.  tenour  of  the  sacred  writings  I    And  I  think  there 
'  can  be  but  one  reply^ 

Again,  if  the  Calvimistic  hypothesis  were  cpr^ 

*dially  embraced,  wquld  it  nptbe,  ifmanh^veuo 

.  option^  no  free  power^  to  reject  gr^ce  and  salva- 
tion granted^  or  to  obtain  them,  when  withheld  ; 
would  it  not,  I  say  1 1^  the  most  palpable  solecism,  tl^e 
grossest  violation .  of ,  all  .£dr  deduction  from  pre- 
mises, to  r^ard  and  treat  man  as  an  accountable 
creature,  a  moral  agent,  which  the  Calvinists  (ex- 

^cepting.tbe  Antii^omians)  do  every  Lord's  day,  in 
calls,  warnings,^  exjigrtations,  encouragements, 
promises,  threats  ?  all  .pf  which,  if  absolute  de- 

,  crees  are  once  admitted,  would  be  superfluous, 
whether  to  the  elect  or ,  to  the  reprobate.  Faith 
would  be  vain,,  and  preaching  would  be.vain.— « 
Why  should  men  be  entreated  to  do  what  they 
cannot  do  ?  or  to  shun  what  it  is  unalterably  de- 
termined they  shall  fall  into  ?  Ijct  the  Calyinists 
act  consistently;  Let  them  be  all  gospellers  ;  all 
Crisps,  Saltmarshes^  Huptingtons,  and  Hawkers. 
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Every  itidividual  call  of  theirs  to  repentance,  is  an 
implied  doubt  and  distrust  of  their  own  prin- 
ciptes.  Prayer  in  like  manner  is  ofken  recom^ 
Driended  in  Scripture.  But  prayer  would  be  su- 
perfluous and  altogether  unmeaning,  on  the  hypo- 
thesis of  unconditional  election  and  reprobation ; 
^ince  no  prayer  could  save  the  reprobate,  and  no 
omission,  of  it  could  ever  ruin  the  elect. 

Again,  God  is  represented  by  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion  to  be  just,  holy,  merciful,  and  true. 
The  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees  is  in  opposition 
to  all  these  attributes.  For  is  it  justice  to  con- 
demn individuals  to  eternal  misery,  for  what  they 
never  committed  ?  even  dying  infants,  who  have 
committed  no  actual  sin  being  numbered  by  the 
C^Ivinists  as  left  to  punishment,  if  they  be  not  of 
the  elect.  Is  it  justice  in  (jod  to  punish  men  for 
What  he  decreed  they  should  do  ?    Is  that  a  hohf 

'  Being,  who  fixes  beforehand,  the  commission  of 
many  sins  by  an  absolute  decree  ?  Does  to  repro- 
bate  many,  comport  with  thfe  character  of  God, 
as^  merciful;  slow  to  anger,  abundant  in  goodness, 
desiring  that  no  man  should  perish,  taking  no 
pleasure  in  the  death  of  sinners  ?  Is  Grod  not 
willing  that  any  should  perish  ;  and  yet  willing 
that  some  should  perish  ?  He  cannot  have  two 
contending  wills:  Ezek.  xxxiii.  ir,  and  xviii.  12. 
2  Peter,  ill.  Q.  Exod.  xxxiv.  6.  God  must  take 
pleasure  in   his  own  decrees :    in    the  supposed 

*  decree,  therefore,  of  unconditional  reprobation,  he 
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iakes;  pleasure ;  how  Gomes  it  thea^.tbgt^  aocord^ 

Vtiig;  to  Eisel^iel^  xx^iii.  11,  he  takes  no  pleasure 
in.  the  perishing  of  any  ?  God  is  true :  now^  gene- ' 
lal  Qff<^r3  of  (nerry  jftre;of(en  made!  a  hjbi  word  tp 
returuimg  pinners :  V  Turpye,  tunijye  ;  why  will 
ye  die  ?'*  But  if  thesQ.o^ers;  are  false,  if  some  sin- 
ners can)x>t ' return. :  and  must  ettj^rnallv  die^.  God 
is  not  true.  .  =  ,   :  r:    ..  ,  . 

We  arle  required  to.  bje  holy  as  ,Gpd:is  :hql/.; 
merciful. n^.  he  is  merciful.  But  wei)e  wp:to  jmi- 
tate  thi9  conduct  ip  our  dealings  tQW,ards:ppr  bre- 

.  Ihren»  we.shquld  be.  justly  execr^t^d.as  cruel, 
capricious,  and  pro^igate*     We  knpfw  what  hpli- 

^  ness  and  mercy  are»  Scripture  and  conscience 
tell  us  what  they  are^  We  therefore  know  and 
feel  it  to  be  absolutely  iippossible  that  God  should 
act  in  a  manner  so  unholy  and.so.  unmerctfuj. 
Abraham  knew  this,  when,  referring,  to  the  sta^d* 
ard  of  hit  own  moral  feelings,  h^  remonstrated 
with  God,  "  That  be  far  from  thee,  to  destroy  the 

.  righteous  with.;thd  wickedr  sh^U  not  the  Judge  pf 
all  the  earth  do  right ?**^.  This  rule  is  infallible: 
for Jf  God  were  to.djenl  forth  9  reprobation,  wht^h 

:  bardly  the  ipost  wpr|rhks$  among  m^nkin^  Avoujd 
inflict;  man,  dreadful  conclusion !  would  be  more 

,:]»o]y  and  merciful  lUv^n  God^,.  Itwereji^urdity, 
it    ?^ere  blasphepr^y^^  tq,  cp(iceive ' .^lig  ipos^ble. 

!  '^$halI  man  be  Qiorfi  just  than  God:?  a  mortal 
mpre  pur«  than  his  Mpkefr  ?"  Job,  iv.  J7» 
,  :Contrj»dictiQns,(prQwd  .upMi  uS:  at  evj^  step  of 
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obr  progress,  in  examihibg  this  tis^tie  of'  iiiebok 

Histencfes.    Inclependently  of  the    admis^n  6l 

•totxit  free  2fgenc}%  some  power  to  reject  M*  40" 

cept;  oar  actions  are  neitbdr  good  nor  ^1/  netr 

■th^r  capable  of  reward  nor  pOpishmi^tit.    It  is  tte 

intent,  the  will,  that  constitutes  a  virtue  or  a  crim<« 

'Even  human  tribunal  do  not  puti  the  maniac  to 

death  as  a  punishment  for  the  mischief  he  coid- 

inits:  and  who  but  a  maniac  wodld '•think  of 

-^{junishitig   the  dagger^^the  :  iNSTRUjit^T  '  ^tb 

fi^hich  the  blow  was  stnict:  ?  ^et  mati^nnih(|f,  i*i 

by  the  Calnrtistic  dysti^fti^lhis  instriSfAeut,  this 

blind,  urire^isting  daggef  in  the  hands  ofGod,  ;tbe 

■  decreer  6f  this  blow;    Away  with  remorse  if  the 

jsih  waji  'ufairvoidaMel  "'Away  with  ptmitenoe  if  it 

be  tievei*  'to-*avaiK    Why  \$hbiild  w^  STBivfe-to 

•Witer  in   at  thie  strait  gale,    if  We   iityHx 'eifblr 

enter  In-  fhithei^  by  fortie,  or  must  go  forward  % 

*  pedesisity  td  d^structionX^  i-But  it  is^  iitipos^ble  to 
driveVelf-apptobationandcoiripUrtcti'on  from  tl)9 

*  breast;--  We -know,  \»e  feel;  thdt  we  have  a  cer-r 

•  !!ain  a^nir^ ;-  4hbt  some*'circuiniMMcd6  are  ^more 
*'ifeVourable  to  bill*  virtute>lth'an -othd*^;  and  thw  ike 
-^eah'^jifpTy'brt^teTyes  toi  these,  w  i^n  lurn^^vlfty  frcrf^ 

t  .'"'0hd^rA6re:  !all  attenyptS  to*^  n^oderdtis  i^nd  dolUo 

•  {YA%  *^lhc«Vil)il# decretiim^'5  (.^  ealYrftfSirtiself  cdm 
* -fessfeis  it  ^0^1>^),  by  the  admission  of  •^ekdttoii^  aA4 

denial  of -reprobation^  by  the  admismbadf  general 
'  ^^ftd^ajflfet'  of  special ;jJriiq6iiarby-whiBltever^ther 


hikpinigd  the  Bame.  tocnlsidnse'mdy  beitStprS^ 
'^ekctspkitig  the  hypothesis  jdf  M'^  Bkxter,  '^n^hidl 
tiwdqOikinism'aCfaiii);  are  vain^  delu8ive5>aRd  qtU 
"(bunded.  There  )ik>iia  middle  wayi'  'if  tve  adopt 
this  sy^tetfi^  4<i^imy  degvee  or  ^tMpettt,^  ^we  mmjt 
^take  it/iivUii'Htl  itB^momtrpua  andiifearfolooosif- 
wquen.ce€.'  ft  la rtono Iftarpcde  that  we )cit]W'06r 
^yes*  Jf'i^ecadinlt  x>f  alboldte  (election^  weiiua^ 
:i0^dbit  of  ;^otdte *  ire^^NtJbation.  It'  'is  a  J^ruU 
i|nodcery>of  thosb  whoi  abe  suppoied'ta  be- passcH 
-l^';^  uy  tbllJthein  ^hati't&ey  enj6jn(althQogh  the||r 
^mii]iot  4>iAisn^^  thiei  l^enefit.  of  fiod^a 'promiaei^ 
'Bvef^y  argument,  therefore,  ^Gry  reason,  eveiy 
riext^^e^ery  feeling,  v^hich  militates  against  abs6* 
^Itite'and'^  uncx)ndiUonai  reprobation,  is  valid  by 
,  conf^uience  against  absolute  dactioQ,  and  ia  ^a 
-deafch-iblo^v  to"  the  \f bote  system/.  '' 

Tdf  descend  noMrtb  particidaiv,  ^Mi  affirm^  in^the 
i6t%tykee^  that'theni  ^i^ ino'tfodridiadpii'/in^Sertp- 
:|ur^i"ibr  a  decree ipf^dbsoluie  reprotekioh.  Let 
iany  ihm  rt^dnsblt  .tl^e  passa^s  .in  iVfabcbi the  word 
V|«pr6bdte/^^6^//jto^5  ocouvsj  and}  Jbier/nfill  il^tarxafaty 
'^^licl  kxtoisfgnifjr'b  Mjei^ion '4n  iadhaeqoehce  ^f 
-aetjura)  ditobediencei;!^  !l!hi8'  ir>i[be^icpse  /withna^ 
'  af:iect.^t€i  the.  textsiiwhi<di'!f6lldliv:)<ii  ^m.  iii.  ^^ 

^Rcfei/ .iP^^2D-^28/nTitv!i/-l6-T^/^  ^H^  vi  8. 
--1  Coc;'iX;-Q7;*.      '•  '''*»*•■;  ■■'  "j:  ■"■'  rm-f)     .    r  ' 

J^i^KifMs  has  a  passive  sense,  dUffpprmfed  ifktr  (tdal« :  lijttt  dr^si 
in  refiniDK  metals  X^ee.,  U»e  Sevenfy  op  Isaiah^  i.  22  s  an4 
jProT.  W«  4)  i  aii4  fO  active  sejDse,  viz.  ujodi^ceniing* 
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The  Cdvtnists  object,  that  it  is  said  in  Proverb^ 
iLvi  4»  ^'  God  made  even  the  wicked  for  the 
day  of  evil  :**  a  text,  says  Whitby,  which  plainly 
means,  that  God  appointed  wicked  persons,  perishk* 
ing  impenitenUy:,  to  be  obnoxious  to  divine  wrath; 
^'oDiSueh  .tnenj  long  incorrigibly  depraved,  the 
d^.of  <evil  will  ultimately  come*.**  The  nest 
passages  to  be  considered  are,  John,  xii..39,.40; 

.Luke,.viih  9,10;and  Mackyiiv.  11,  Ti.;  in  whk^it 
is  said,  that  God  had  blinded  their  eyes^'.and 
hardened  i  their  hearts,  lest; .  they '  ishoUld  ■  be!  <^ 
verted  ;;and^'  that  hearing  thiey  might  hear^  and 
not  understand  ;  lest .  they  should  be  con vertedi" 
&c.  Now,  with:  respect  to  the  first  text,  Christ  ip 
the  preceding  verses,  John,  xii.  36,  37«  exh<Nll 

.these  very  Jews,  to  believe  and  to  walk  in  the  light, 
&c.    Did  he  exhort  them  to  do  what  he  kogm 

^they  could  not. do?     Did  be  exhort  them  con* 

-  trary  to  what  he  knew  to  be  his  Father*s  wilt  ? .  Not 
so.    He  knew  them  to  be  capable  of  salvation: 

iJohn,  iii,  17:  v.  24  i  vi.  29*  Luke,  xiii.  84; 
xix.  42.  ,.He  knew  their  crime  to  be,  that  they' 

i  would  not  believe  on  him,  John,  xii.  8/;^  .The 
other  two  passages  in  Mark  and  Luke^  ire  ex- 
plained hy  'St;  Matthew,  xiii.  15,  *fi  thbt  had 

.closed  thdr  eyes,  that  they  should  not 'see/*. .  Thiit 
the  two  former  were  a  proverbial  expression,,  signi- 
fying voluntary  perversene^s,  appears  from  JeKiQt 
v.  21,  and  Ezek.  xii.  2.  .   : :  i. 

•  TpmUiie,  p.  227.    See  ftom.  i».  i^K  * '^  ^   *' 
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As  to  the  words  of  St.  Peter,  ii.  7*  8,  they  aref^ 
well  explained  by  Hammond,  who  states  that 
some  Jews,  being  disobedient,  were  appointed  to 
aggravate  their  disobedience  by  stumbling  oh  the 
stone  of  offence. 

Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  the  phrase  employed 
by  Jude,  4,  *'  men  before  ordained  unto  this  con* 
demnation."  For  the  original,  7rpo/i/p»/^^wi  stg 
rovTo  TO  xp/jLtoj,  *'  written  before  unto  this  sentence,** 
means  only,  that  a  sentence  of  conderr^iation  waa 
written  before  concerning  these  men,  on  account  bf 
their  foreseen  ungodliness;  as  is  evident  from  the 
whole  context;  which,  after  comparing  them  to  the 
fallen  angels,  to  Cain,  Balaam,  Corah,  mentions  the 
sentence,  as  foretold  by  Enoch,  in  the  1 5th  verse* 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  striking  expreri* 
sions  which  follow : — "  If  our  gospel  be  hid,  it 
is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost,**  2  Cor.  iv.  S ;  **  whom 
he  will  he  hardeneth,"  Rom.  ix.  18  ;  "  God  is  aa 
the  potter  who  makes  a  vessel  to  dishonour/'  Rom* 
ix.  21  ;  *^  the  election  hath  obtained  it,  and  the 
rest  were  blinded,'*  Roin.  xi.  7;  "  God  shall  spnd 
them  strong  delusion,"  2  Thess.  ii.  1 1 ;  and;  ^*  they 
whose  names  were  not  written  in  the  book  of  life 
from   the  foundation  of  the  world/^  Ccc,  ReveU 

Kvii.  8. 

These  texts,  which  (x^n^titute  the  citadel  and  last 
stronghold  of  Calvinism,  are  all  reconcilable  td 
ihe  Arminian  system.  In  some  of  them  a  compa* 
risen  is  implied,  in  some  expressed,  between  the 
unbelieving  Jews  and  the  GentileSj  Ronu  ix.  30^ 
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*3l  i  %}.  7  :  in  others  the  iaimediate  context  shows, 

»that  they  who  are  lost,  and  who  pqrish  (2  Cor.  iv. 

.3;  and  ^  Thess.  ii«   10),  are  those  who  believe 

not  t  a  Cor.  iv.  4;  and  2  Thess.  ii.  12.    God  tnof 

be  said  to  harden  an  impenitent  roan)  by  .the  ID0« 

;tive8  to  penitence  which  he  presents :  the  co'nti- 

,iiued  abuse  of  which,  hardens  the  sinner  more  and 

.more ;  and  God  is  said  in  Scripture,  to  do  what 

he  permits  only  to  be  done  ;  as  in  Matt.  -x.  34i 

i"  I  came  to  send  a  sword*/'    The  phrase  of  lb* 

-  velations,  ^*  written  in  the  book  of  hfe/'  is  Jewish, 

signifying  the  present  right  of  a  just  person  to 

•life ;  and. cannot  establish  the  doctrine  of  absolote 

selection  and  reprobation,  since  unbelievers  :shali  be 

blotted  from  the  book  of  life  i  Revel,  xxii.  ig.;  and 

5*  he  that.overcometh  shall  not  be  blotted  fromit,** 

rRevel.  iii.  6  -f.  They  who  worship  the  beast ^.theaay 

^^K  the  persons,  whose  names,  on  aocountdf  on- 

jbelief  and  *  disobedience,  were  never  registered  in 

the  book  of  life. 

To  these  citations,  generally,  a  key  is  furnished,  in 

*     '^  See  Jortin,  Dissert,  i. 

The  passage^  Rom.  ix,  18 — 24,  respecting  vessels  of  wrath, 

■Juk  merely  an  illustration,  and  refers  only  to  the  present  life||} 

*'  Disobedient^  u^bereunto  also  tjiey  were  appointed^**  1  Pet.  ii. 

7,  8 }  not  appointed  to  disobedience^  but  being  disobedienlt 

wilfully^  appointed  to  destruction  §. 

f  See  Psalm  Ixix.  and  Dan.  3(ii.  I,  2,  3. 

II  Tomline,  Refiit.  p.  239. 

§  See  also  2  Cor.  ii.  16  ;  Roso.  xiv.  4.    2  Tim.  t.  9,  makes  redemp 
liofi  8|H»»raUy  the  wof]^  of  ^r^e  i  «i4  who  d^nifs  this? 

A 
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the  words  of  our  Lord ;  ^^  He  thatbdiieveth  shall  be^ 
saved^  and  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  daimied^^ 
Mark^  xvi«  l6 ;  and  in  Luke^  xiii.  3,  which  sup- . 
poses  optional  repentance^  and  admits  that    to 
repent  is  not  to  perish* 

With  respect  to  election,  Whitby  has^  very- 
plainly  shown,  that  it  is  applied  in  Scripture,  not 
to  persons,  as  in  De^it.  x<  J 5,  j6;  1  Fet*  ii#^  gs* 
and  many  other  passages ;  but  to  churches  and; 
nations :  that  it  is  an  election  to  the  enjoym^t  pC 
the  means  of  grace,  rather  than  a  certiainty  c^: 
being  saved  by  these  means ;  that  it  is  an  electionf 
upon  faith  joined  to  holiness ;  and  that  its  conti- 
nuance depends  on  perseverance,  which  is  matter 
of  exhortation :  2  Peter,  i,  10,  and  xi.  5,  6,  7  ;> 
1  Peter,  i.  14 ;  ii.  J,  11 ;  iv.  2,  3,  15.      . 

Predestination,  in  fine,  is  most  clearly  represented 
as  resting  upon  the  foreknowledge  of  God.  Tho 
redemption  of  mankind  was  ordained  before  th4^ 
foundation  of  the  world  ;  and  the  salvation  of  eacli 
individual  depending. on  hisown  free  agency  in  ac- 
cepting or  rejecting  the  proposed  conditions  and 
helps,  God  by  his  prescience  foresaw  who  would 
accept,  and  who  would  reject  them  ;  and  the  for<» 
mfer^  whom  he  did  foreknow^  he  also  did  predesti* 
uate,  Rom.  viii.  29 ;  these  being  elect,  accordingf^ 
to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father,  1  Peter, 
i.  2.  The  words,  ^'  whom  he  did  foreknow,  then]^ 
he  ako  predestinated  to  be  conformed  to  the  image 
of  his  Son,-'  Rom.  viii.  29,  are  considered  by  somef 
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as  signifying^  ^^  conformed  to  the  glory  of  his 
Son  •,••  V.  1 7  :  but  if  they  rather  allude  to  moral 
conformity,  it  is  important  to  remember,  that  the 
words  '^  to  be''  have  no  corresponding  word  in 
the  original :  ig  Trposyyea,  kjxi  ^Trpoc^^a  cru/A/xo^^ 
717^  UKovog,  &c. 

In  like  manner.  Acts,  xiii.  48,  ^^  as  many  as* 
were  ordained  to  eternal  life,  believed,**  ought  to 
have  been  rendered,  '^  as  many  as  were  disposed 
to  eternal  life:"  r^Toypyw.  For  in  this  yery  book^ 
St.  Paul  is  represented  as  having  proceeded  on  foot 
to  Assos,  for  he  was  so  disposed  ;  iiarirotyiJLS^^ 
'  Again,  ^^  by  the  disobedience  of  one  roan  many 
were  made  sinners/'  cannot  signify,  were  ordained 
to  be  sinners :  because  the  corresponding  phrase, 
Rom.  V.  10,  '*  by  the  obedience  of  one,  many  wars 
made  righteous,"  signifies,  many  were  accounted 
fo  be  righteous. 

'  The  Arminians  contend  generally,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  absolute  election  is  contrary  to  the  .com- 
mand of  God,  **  make  your  election  sure-J*  ;*••  to 

»  Whitby,  Disc.  i.  ^ 

f  Election  is  supposed  by  Calvin  to  be  an  infiillible  decree: 
would  Crod  then  call  upon  any  Christian  converts  to  maka 
an  infallible  decree  sure?  Tomline^  Refut.  p.  205.«^Iu.tiiii 
work,  cb*  iv.  it  is  shown^  that  many  of  the  epistles  set  out 
with  addressing  the  church  written  to  as  electa  and  then  glide 
into  admonitions,  not  to  fall  away.  Blection,  then^  it  not  an 
in^llible  decree. 

'  Predestination  is  used  in  Scripture  only  in  a  good  aooae^ 
*'  Nefas  ^t  dicere  Deum  aliquid  nisi  bonuon  ptedestinare*'* 
Aug.  de  Prwd.  c.  xL 
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his  exhortations  to  Christians  to  '^  continue  sti^atl* 
£ist/*  and  to  **  work  out  their  salvation  with  fear  i^ 
to  his  cautions,  not  to  fall  frotti  grace ;  to  'his 
threats,  against  drawing  back,  afid  turhifig  fmm 
righteousness.  Ai^d  whereas  the'Cdlvihists^  urgtf 
the  glory  of  God,  as  promoted  by  the  fatal  de« 
crees,  these  conceive  that  his  glory  wbtAd  sKine 
forth  more  luminously  in  a  getieral,  than 'in^  is  par* 
tial,  tender  of  grace;  not  to  mentiofi,  innevietwng 
the  horrid  part  of  this  sentetioe,  thi^t'itte  a  strangoi 
way  of  manifesting  the  divine  gftjtyitOci'eate  men 
for  the  purpose  of  Ylestr<!^irig  fhii^^eve^Iastinglyi-' 
Calvin,  Beza,  and  other  predeBtlnariiind  coiifesSf^ 
that*  the  whole  stream  of  the  ancie^nt-  Firtll^rs  ilbwd 
directly  against  their  hypothesis,  Justin  Martyr,  Ire-* 
iiaeus,  Clemens  Alexaiidrinus,  Tertullian,  Cyprian, 
Athatiasius,  Epiphanius,  Macarius,  Chrysostomj 
Theodoret,  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria',  speak  of 
every  man's  ability  to  be,  good  or  bad ;  and,  with 
St.  Ambrose  and  Theophylaet,  suppose  election 
to  be  the  result  of  pious  living.  "  All  the  an- 
cients,'! says  Melanctlion,  "  except  St.  Austin, 
asserted  that  there  was  some  cause  of  our  election 
in  ourselves/'  St.  Austin,  indeed,  in  recoiling  from 
the  Pelagian  heresy,  rushed  into  the  opposite  error; 
but  Prosper  confesses,  that  even  they  who  con-* 
demned  Pelagius,  rejected  the  absolute  dec?reft 
taught  by  St,  Austin,  as  a  mere  novelty.  Want 
of  room  precludes  the  citation  of  passages  from 
the  Fathers ;  for  these,  then,  I  must  refer  to  th^ 
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fifth  chapter  of  Bishop  Tomliiie's  Refutation,  aiil 
to  XVhitbj's  First  Discourse  on  the  Five  Points. 

To  all  this  it  may  be  added ^  that  the  decrees  ^ 
God  are  evidently  described,  throughout  the  wholtt 
sacred  volume,  to  be  conditipnaL  Tyre  and  SidcxiijF 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  would  have  repented  had 
they  .seal  miracles.  The  doom  of  Nineveh  mm 
actually  reversed  on  the  deep  humiliation  of  its 
inhabitants*  Shall  God  deal  so  with  nations,  and 
otherwise  with  individuals  ? 

3.  The  second  point  of  Calvinism  may  be  en* 
titled.  Partial  Redemption.  Christ  is  said,  to  hav0 
made  atonement  by  his  death  and  sufferings,  not 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  but  foir  those  of 
the  elect  only  *. 

It  is  contended  by  the  Arminians,  that  Jesui 
Christ,  by  his  sufferings  and  death,  made-  an 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  all  mankind  in  general^ 
and  of  every  individual  in  particular ;  yet  that 
none  but  those  who  believe  in  him  can  be  par' 
takers  of  this  benefit. 

Those  who  are  pleased  to  style  themselves  mode* 
rate  Calvinists,  so  far  as  they  have  come  forth  froorl 
their  obscurity  of  meanings  qualify  this  point  by 
declaring,  that  the  Gospel  ought  to  be  preached 
to  all  men  ;  f>eing  abundantly  sufpicxent  to  ei^ 
piate  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  If  any  are  savedi 
it  is  thrQugh  the  favour  of  God ;  if  any  ar*  nol' 

*  Synod  of  Dort^  Second  Art. 
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i^ved,  this  is  their  own  fault,  and  does  not  proceed 
from  any  defect  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  This  quib- 
bling on  the  word  sufficient ,  as  differing  from  extendr 
-e4y  has  already  been  exposed  to  animadversion  •  To 
tjbe  meanest  judgment,  the  gross  contradiction  of 
affirming,  that  Christ  died  for  a  predestined  part, 

• 

and  of  preaching  salvation,  through  his  blood,  to 
the  excluded  and  precondemned  remainder,  niust 
be  at  once  apparent  and  nauseous.  What  conso- 
lation does  the  condemned  malefactor  derive  from 
being  told,  that  his  prince  had  power  to '  pardon 
bim,  but  did  not  choose  it  ?  '^  This  blood  is  suf- 
ficient for  you :  but  it  was  not  shed  for  you.  An 
irreversible  decree  has  shut  you  out :  you  are  to  be 
passed  by:  repent,  then,  because  repentance  can  do 
j^ou  no  possible  good.  The  decree  of  exclusion  is 
|>ositive  and  unconditional ;  and  yet  is  it  your  own 
i^ylt  that  you  do  not  obtain  salvation."  Search 
•(h?  creeds  of  Paganism,  from  Lapland  to  New 
!i^land,  and  you  will  not  discover  any  one  more 
revolting  assault  upon  the  common  understanding 
pif  mankind.     This  is  modebate  Calvinism  '*. 

*  A  similar  quibble  and  mockery  it  is  to  pronounce^  that 
'Christ  died  to  procure  salvation  for  all  who  will  believe  and  re- 
^peot;  but  further^  to  procure  belief  ^and  repentance  for  the 
.elect.  For  since  it  is  added>  that  none  can  believe  and  repent^ 
but  those  for  whom  Christ  died  to  procure  belief  and  repent- 
ance,  this  is  expressly  the  preceding  doctrine^  only  couched 
in  other  words.  Christ  died  for  all  5  and  for  none  more  than 
Another. 

TOLL,   II.  y 
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Our  principal  business,  however,  is  with  high 
Calvinism :  with  the  frenzy  at  full  moon.  Wfe 
affirm,  that  Christ  died,  not  to  save  any  uncondi- 
tionally ;  not  to  save  all  actually  ;  but  to  place  all 
in  a  situation  of  embracing,  by  faith  and  repent- 
ance, the  covenant  sealed '  with  his  blood  (Actsl^ 
XX.  21,  xxvi.  18).  He  did  not  die  to  procure  re- 
peiatance  and  feith  for  the  elect ;  for  this  would  \k 
to  make  the  promise,  and  procure  the  conditions 
on  both  sides,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  na- 
ture of  a  covenant,  whereby  something  is  stipu- 
lated and  performed  on  each  side.  Besides,  an 
atonement  is  only  supposed  to  remove  the  guilt, 
not  to  procure  further  benefits ;  and  as  faith  is  ah 
assent  ofthe  reason,  and  repentance  a  conversion 
of  the  will,  to  suppose  these  absolutely  procured  fir 
the  elect,  and  denied  to  all  others,  is  to  destroy 
the  sensible  meaning  of  faith  and  repentance^  and 
to  doom  the  reprobate  to  punishment,  for  wanting 
that  which  they  could  not  possibly  obtain.  **  God 
would  have  all  men  to  be  saved,'*  1  Tim.  ii.  4. 
**  He  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men,"  1  Tim.  iv.  10; 
not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all 
should  come  to  repentance,  1  Pet.  iii.  10 ;  the 
saving  *^  grace  of  God  has  appeared  unto  Aift 
men,"  Tit.  ii.  12.  "  As  by  the  ofFence  of  on«, 
judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation ;  so 
by  the  righteousness  of  one,  the  free  gift  came 
upon  ALL  men  to -justification  of  life,"  Rom.  v. 
j6,  17.     "  Christ  gavQ  himself  a  ransom  for  all," 
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1  Tim.  ii.  6;  and  ^^  tasted  death  for  every  man/' 
Heb.  ii.  9.  See  also  Tit.  ii,  13,  J4;  2  Cor. 
V.  15. 

On  the  other  hand^  where  Is  it  ever  affirmed  in 
Scripture,  that  Christ  died  for  a  few ;  or  even  ne- 
gatively, that  he  did  not  die  for  all  ?  In  one  or 
tvyo  passages,  indeed.  Matt.  xx.  28 ;  xxvi.  28  ; 
Rom.  V.  19;  and  Heb.  ix.  26;. our  Lord  is  spoken 
of  as  having  died  for  many :  but  let  it  here  be  ob- 
served, that  ALL  are  many  ;  and  in  the  passage  of 
Kom.  V.  19,  '^  As  by  the  disobedience  of  one,  many 
were  made  sinners ;  so,  by  the  obedience  of  one 
shall  many  be  made  righteous ;"  the  word  manif 
must  needs  mean  '^  all "  in  the  first  clause ;  and^ 

• 

therefore,  has  the  same  meaning  in  the  second. 
Or  again,  these  passages  and  the  others  just 
flow  cited,  are  reconcilable  by  affirming  that 
Christ  died  for  all  in  regard  to  extension  of  kind- 
ness, but  for  many  J  inasmuch  as  his  death  would 
be  effectual  only  to  ^^  as  many  as  would  believe  and 
obey  the  Gospel." 

The  same  distinction  between  the  death  of 
Christ  "  intentionally,"  and  "  eventually,"  is  to 
be  applied  to  John,  x.  15  ;  xiii.  13,  14  ;  and 
.£phes.  ii.  26 ;  where  he  is  said  to  have  laid  down 
his  life  for  his  friends,  for  his  sheep,  for  his 
church. 

But  Christ  is  the  propitiation  for  the  wholb 
WOKLD,  \  Jthn,  ii.  2  ;  even  of  the  wicked,  who 
deny  the  Lord  that  bought  them,  2  Peter,  ii.  K 

Y  a 
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And  in  the  many  passages  where  our  Lord  is  de- 
nominated the  Savioor  of  **  the  world,"  Johh> 
i.  20 ;  vi.  33,  51  ;  1  John,  iv«  14 ;  John,  iti.  10, 
17  ;  xii.  47 ;  2  Cor.  V.  IQ ;  the  World  muA  sig- 
nify the  world  generally,  or  in  a  bad  sense,  as  is 
its  meaning  in  John,  i.  10 ;  1  John,  iii.  1 ;  John, 
XV.  18,  19;  xvi.  33;  xvii.  14;  1  John,  Hi.  13; 
iv.  5;  John,  viii.  23  ;  xii.  31  ;  xiv.  30;  xvi.  8, 
11  ;  viii.  23;  xv.  19;  xvii*  l6;  1  John,  v.  19; 
John,  xiv.  17. 

The  Calvinist  is  begging  a  great  deal  too  macb, 
when  he  would  have  the  world  to  signify,  now 
the  whole,  and  now  a  part,  just  as  it  may  happen 
to  suit  his  monstrous  hypothesis. 

But  if  the  elect  be  the  smaller,  and  a  very  sinaH, 
part  of  the  world,  according  to  Matti  vii.  14,  am 
W.  16,  where  they  are  called  pew,  God  might  be 
said,  not  to  have  loved  the  world,  John,  iii.  16; 
and  sent  his  Son,  that  it  might  be  saved,  v.  1 7 ;  bat 
to  have  hated  it,  and  sent  his  Son  to  condemn  it. 
For  $0  in  common  life  we  speak  of  any  assembly : 
**  the  House  of  Commons  voted  supplies,"  means, 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

But,  indeed,  when  Christ  is  said  to  have  diet 
for  the  sins  of  the  world,  to  provide  a  remedy  fbr 
a  certain  evil ;  the  universal  nature  of  the  evil  im- 
plies the  universal  nature  of  the  remedy.  Adam 
Is  at  the  head  of  one  covenant,  Christ  the  head  of 
the  other.  The  evils  introduced  byn^dam',  wefe 
death  and  condemnation  ;  but  with  respeot  tix 
9fiATH,  we  know  that  the  remedy  is  as  extensivt 
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as  the  evil :  for,  ^-^  as  in  Adam  all  die^  even  so  ia 
Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive/'  Does  not  analogy 
direct  the  Same  co-extensiveness  to  apply  to  coa- 
demnation,  the  other  evil  ?  Excepting  the  uui- 
versal  taint  of  corruption  (and  for  this^  spiritual  in- 
fluence is  provided^  sufficient  to  leave  an  exercise 
for  probationary  creatures)^  all  men  must  be  re- 
instated by  the  second  Adam^  in  the  situation 
from  which  all  men  were  degraded  by  the  first  *• 

Again,  we  read,  "  And  through  thy  knowledge 
shall  the  weak  brother  perish,  for  whom  Christ 
died?"  1  Cor,  viii.  11.  Here,  then,  we  perceive 
that  Christ  died  for  some  who  do  perish.  Where, 
then^  is  the  limitation  ?  He  died  for  all  who  pe- 
rish;  So  likewise,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew^, 
^  the  Jews  are  warned  not  to  be  guilty  of  counting 
'  the  blood  of  the  covenant  by  which  tlicy  were 
sanctified,  an  unholy  thing,  Heb.  x.  26,  27 ;  foi 

*  And  ih\i  view  is  confirmed  by  a  multiplicity  of  texts: 
CSen.  XTiii.  18,  and  xxii.  18  3  Isa.  lil.  10;  liii.  6;  Luke.  ii.  14 
30^  31)  John,  I.  29;  xii.32^  i.  9^  iv.42;  ii.2^  2  Pet.  iii. 
Qi  I  Tim.  iL  .4;  iv.  IO5  Tit.  ii.  IJL  i  Revel,  xxii.  17  :  in  all 
which  passage^  the  ransom  is  declared  to  be  universal.  Sed 
also  the  reasoning  in  Rom.  v.  IS,  19.  Nay,  in  the  fbUowing 
Terse,  20,  we  learn,  that  '^  where  sin  abounded,  grace  did 
much  more  abound;''  but  sin  was  uniy^iiBal :  C^  suit  the  Cal* 
vinian  system,  then^  the  woods  should  have  rj^,  ^^  Where 
fin  abounded,  grace  did  much  less  abound." 

That  the  o£fer  of  salvation  was  general  to  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
see  Tomline's  Refutat.  ch.  iv.;  Rom.  i.  lO,  &c.  That  the 
benefits  of  dhrist*«  death  were  extended  even  reUxqggmlinffM 

ivrw  tern  from  Heb.'Zt«  44^;  and  Matl«.viu«  lU 

p-f,  ^  ■■■■«. 
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then  there  would  remain  no  more  sacrifice  for  sin. 
There  was,  then,  sacrifice  for  their  sin,  and  there 
was  danger  of  their  neglecting  and  losing  it ;  i.  e. 
of  becoming  reprobate,  or  castaway:  Christy 
therefore,  was  a  sacrifice  for  the  reprobate. 

If  ALL  men  were  to  believe,  as  they  might,  in 
Christ,  John,  i.  7  ;  and  if  *^  he  that  believeth 
not,  is  condemned,"  John,  iii.  18;  viii.  24;  i.  36; 
he  died  for  as  many  as  were  exhorted  to  believe ; 
that  is,  for  all  men. 

Why  is  God  called  a  God  rich  in  mercy,  if  he 
was  sparing  of  his  mercies  to  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  ?  Why  should  Christ  say  to  some, 
^*  How  often  would  I  have  gathered  you  as  a  hen 
doth  gather  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye 
would  not?"  Matt,  xxjii.  37;  John,'  v.  40.  "Why 
does  he  marvel  at  the  unbelief  of  the  people  ?** 
Mark,  vi.  6:  if  he  himself  had  predetermined 
that  the  belief  of  those  whom  he  addressed  should 
be  impossible  ?  *^  God  is  love,**  Heb.  iv.  8.  But 
how  could  he  be  so,  if  he  hated,  from  all  eternity, 
the  greater  portion  of  mankind  ?  And,  in  short, 
if  Christ  has  only  died  for  some,  the  numerous 
passages,  exhorting  all  indiscriminately  to  repent- 
ance, represent  God  as  so  full  of  insincerity,  dis- 
sinlulation^  and  hypocrisy,  that  we  could  place  no 
firm  reliance  on  any  part  of  his  revealed  word. 
We  are  commanded  to  make  prayers  and  suppli- 
,€ations  for  all  men,  1  Tim.  ii.  1.  But,  on  the 
Calvinistic  hypothesis^  our  prayers  for  many  are 
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wasted  breath  ;  and  God  has  commanded  an  sn* 
meaning  service.  The  doctrine  of  partial  redemp- 
tion shakes  the  general  obliga^idn  to  love  God— *♦ 
thfe  best  principle  of  duty ;  partly  by  diminishing 
the  amiableness  of  his  character,  and  partly  by  ex- 
citing a  doubt  as  to  our  personal  reprobation. 
No ;  I  could  not  love  the  Being,  I  could  not  will- 
ingly serve  the  Being,  who  had  perchance  pre- 
damned  me  from  all  eternity. 
.  In  the  same  manner^  this  dark,  unnatural  doc« 
trine  strikes  at  the  root  of  thanksgiving,  praise, 
and  imitation  of  the  divine  nature. 

Again,  penitent  sinners,  if  redemption  be  par- 
tial, will  ever  find  their  hope  clouded  by  a  fear. 
Jest  Christ  should  not  have  died  to  render  their 
penitence  acceptable ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  many 
of  those  religious  glooms  and  derangements  so  uiir 
happily  frequent  in  our  mad-houses  *. 

*  Is  it  wise,  is  it  just,  is  it  merciful,  first  to  make  a  condi- 
tion, unavoidable  to  some,  and  impracticable  to  others )  and 
then  to  reward  the  former  for  what  they  could  not  shun,  and 
to  punish  the  latter  for  what  they  did  not  choose  ?  *^  God  if 
love,"  Heb.  iv.  8,  Now,  what  is  Ioy^?  Let  the  Apostle  an- 
swer: *'  Whoso  seeth  his  brother  have  need,  and  refuseth  com- 
passion, how  dwelleth  love  in  him  ?"  1  John,  iii.  I?.  Yet  G<  d 
sees  a  great  portion  of  mankind  have  need  of  grace,  and  re* 
fuses  compassion.  God,  then,  is  not  love,  if  he  be  the  God 
of  Calvinism,  Mic.vii.  18  5  Acts,  x.  35.  Does  God  stint  his 
general  bounties  of  light,  health,  seasons,  to  any  particular 
classes  of  men  ?  What  shall  we  say,  then  :  is  he  liberal  in  the 
blessings  of  nature,  and  a  l^iggard  only  of  his  grace  ? 

Y  4 


It  may  be  said^  that  arguitientis  drawn  frodi 
the  goodness  of  God^  are  equally  applicable  agaiast 
the  Arminian  hypothesis^  since  the  number  of  thie 
supposed  reprobate,  and  of  the  actually  loat^  is 
the  same.  But  the  glory  of  th^  divine  perfec- 
tions, and  the  encouragements  to  human  virtue, 
are  better  consulted  by  the  Arminian  doctrine. 
God,  however,  it  is  urged,  is  merciful  in  even 
having  saved  any :  his  grace  is  free :  he  is  not 
obliged  to-  give  it  to  any.  But  God  iis  not  mer- 
ciful or  just  to  those  to  whom  he  refuses  hi*  grace, 
in  demanding  from  them  a  service,  to  which  grade 
is  necessary.  He  is  like  an  Egyptian  task^master, 
demanding  brick  and  allowing  no  straw. 

The  testimonies  of  authors,  from  the  first  to 
the  twelfth  century,  have  been  produced,  oh  tfcft 
subject,  by  Mr.  Dally  *,  who  concludes,  that  for 
the  first  eight  ages  of  Christianity^  not  oi* 
writer  expressly  said  that  Christ  died  only  for  the 
elect  "f". 

3.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  third  of 
tiie  five  points — the  total  depravation  of  man. 
Adam  being  the  public  head  and  representalive  of 

*  See  Whitby. 

f  It  is  objected^  that  if  Christ  died  for  all«  his  deaths  as  to 
knany,  was  to  no  purpose ;  that  if  God  wished  the  salvation 
ofa1i>  he  Wished  what  he  could  not  accomplish.  Bat  theaa^ 
-and  several  other  passages^  all  proceed  on  the  mistake  of  not 
distioguishing  between  the  power  of  God^  who  can  do  all 
things^  and  his  pbwer^  taodified  by  his  willj  in  dealing  wHh 
man  as  a  moral  agent. 


the  human  race^  the  disciples  of  CxLvm  tnnin* 
tain,  that  the  guilt  of  his  sin  was  ittiptited,  and^ 
corrtipt  nature  conveyed  to  the  whole  of  his  ^os* 
terity:  that  this  corruption  pervades  the  ttrhote 
Boul,  rendering  it  unable  to  turn  to  God,  or  to  dd 
any  thing  truly  good;  and  that  by  this  oHgind  iwftv 
and  the  actual  sins  which  follow,  men  are  sabjett 
to  death,  and  all  misieiries,  temj^otal,  ^{Hritttid>  ztA 
eternal. 

The  Ari^inians  subscribe  t<>  the  doctrine  4rf 
universal  human  corruption ;  but  not  to  the  foil 
extent  implied  in  its  being  €aid  to  ^rrvads  the 
WHOLE  SOUL,  conceiving  that  the  soul  has  yet  some 
moral  sensibilities  left.  Their  third  article  is  as 
follows :  ^^  that  trUe  faith  cafihbt  proceed  from  the 
exercise  of  our  natural  faculties  and  powers,  or 
from  the  force  and  operation  of  free-will ;  since 
man,  in  consequence  of  his  nat^iral  corruption,  is 
tecapibte  bf  thinking  or  doing  «ny  good  thiwg;; 
arid  thait,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  his  tjonwr- 
aion  and  salvation,  that  he  be  regenerated,  and 
renewed  by  the  operation   of  the  Holy  Ghost, 

'which  is  the  gift  of  God  throiigh  Jesus  Christ  ^. 

•         ■       ■  • 

^  It  IS  necessary  to  attend  to  this  statement  cf  the  tMfd 
ttHniiHiato  t€i&et,^wiHch  is  copied  from  Mosiieini^  vol.  v.  p.  444 ; 
1M  Hh  'Bome  po^ar  W(m:1c6»  aach  as  Gregory's  Church  HisUHy 
wM  «ho  pdltry  Skelcb  <rif  Evsas,  tkb  ibllowlbg  imy  dlfiemit 
•McotfjOt  96  fgimn :  ^  ^at  tnmkitid  are  nM:  totally  de^Mwred, 
Md  that  deprffl^  does  ^not  come  i^pon  them  by  wtiia  of 
Adam's  being  their  {wMic  faHNtj  bdSt  that  x»Biili%  and  W- 
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The  third  and  fourth  of  the  five  points  are  so 
intimately  connected^  that  a  reply  to  the  one  will 
be  decisive^  in  a  general  sense,  as  to  the  other ; 
and  Whitby,  Tomline,  with  other  writers,  appear 
to  have  swerved,  on  this  and  on  the  following  head, 
from  the  precise  points  in  controversy  ^.  That 
point,  since  both  the  contending  parties  are  agreed 
in  believing  all  good  to  originate  with  the  Spirit 
of  God,  must  resolve  itself  into  the  question,  Ar^ 
the  motions  of  the  Spirit  the  sole  oper'ators  in  coa« 
version  ?    The  Calvinists  say,  "  Yes  ;"  while  it  in 


tural  evil  only  ^re  the  direct  conseqneuces  of  sin  to  his  poi* 
terity.*' 

The  CalTinist  affirms  the  conseqaence  of  Adain'ff  sin,  to  his 
posterity^  to-  be  not  only  the  general  and  total  taint  deserving 
punishment^but  moreover  a  transmitted  imputation  of  that  gr^ 
forefatlier's  sin.  This  sin  the  Arminian  conceives  to  have  been 
forgiven  to  Adam  himself,  upon  his  repentance ;  and » there* 
fore,  not  to  have  descended,  by  imputation,  upon  his  poste* 
rity.     Such  are  their  opposite  explanations  of  Rom.  v.  18. 

*  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  Refutation  is  an  able  work;  but, 
unhappily,  its  utility  is,  in  many  parts,  impaired  by  its  total 
want  of  method  and  precision.  Neither  has  his  Lordship 
rightly  baptized  his  work  5  in  many  places,  it  is  a  refuUtioB, 
not  of  Calvinism,  but  of  Methodism;  and,  in  other  parts, 
of  Antiuomianism. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  some  acknowledgroen.ts 
might  have  been  mude  to  Whitby,  a  great  deal  of  whose  ex- 
cellent matter  has  been  borrowed,  though  with  much  vah'ialde 
amplification;  but  whose  m6re  excellent -arrangemeut,  »nd 
«elf  restriction  to  the  points  in  question,  have  both  been  U9* 
fortttoatdy  neglected.    Sic  yos  non  vobis.  .  .   V 
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contended  by  the  Arminians,  that  these  spiritual 
influenceis  incline^  but  do  not  force  ;  that  they  are 
administered  in  such  measure  as  to  leave  unto 
man,  as  a  moral  agent^  an  exercise  of  the  will  ia 
accepting  or  rejecting  them ;  andy  consequently^ 
•that  the  admission W  any  portion  of  will  to  accept, 
..  excludes  the  Cilvinistic  idea  of  total  defrava* 

TION. 

In  Scripture  *^  grace"  is  employed  to  import, 
not  spiritual  influences,  but  "  favour,'*  generally/ 
(Tit.  ii.  IJ  ;  Acts,  xx.  32;  xxiv  ;  xv.  11  ;  2  Tim. 
i.  9).  Now,  although  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
acceptance  with  God  be  conditional,  being  sus- 
pended, as  we  maintain,  on  the  faith  which  ac- 
cepts that  grace ;  yet  since  it  is  by  the  absolute 
and  unconditional  favour,  or  grace  of  God,  that 
we  receive  any  offer  of  forgiveness  at  all,  and  since 
it  is  by  grace  or  favour  that  this  faith  is  accepted 
for  righteousness — we  may  be  properly  said,  in 
embracing  the  Gospel  through  faith,  to  be  justi- 
fied and  saved  by  the  grace  of  God.  ^*  By  grace 
ye  are  saved  through  faith,  &c/'  (Ephes.  ii.  8)*. 

Thus  far  all  is  consistent  with  such  an  opera- 
tion of  the  Spirit  on  the  understanding  and  the 
will,  as  shall  leave  to  these  two  faculties  an  option 

♦  As  to  those  quickening  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by 
-which  men  are  enabled,  through  the  Spirit,  to  mortify  the 
deeds  of  the  flesh ;  they  are  manifestations  and  consequences 
of  divine  grace,  but  are  not  to  be  considered,  because  they  qc« 
cur  not  in  Scripture,,  as  signifying  grace  itself.  , 
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t(  embracing  or  repulsing  it.  Grace,  as  acting 
by  prompting  us  to  good,  may  be  called  exciting 
grace ;  by  dissuading  us  from  evil,  restraining 
grace  ;  by  going  before  our  desires,  preventing 
grace ;  by  aiding  our  efforts,  assisting  grace ;  by 
concurring  with  us  in  diligence,  furthering  grace : 
and  as  all  these  spiritual  influences  descend  from 
God  alone,  to  him  alone  be  the  glory  given.  Bat 
still  all  these  may  be  only  motives  and  impulses, 
which  man,  as  a  moral  agent,  may  obey  or  dis- 
obey. That  they  are  so,  is  what  we  shall  attempt 
to  prove.  In  the  outset  we  must  deprecate  and 
debar  all  arguments  drawn  exclusively  from  the 
power  of  Grod.  We  acknowledge  that  God  is 
omnipotent ;  and  might  have  rendered  the  influ* 
ences  of  his  Spirit,  if  he  had  pleased,  paKial  aS 
to  persons,  partial  as  to  time ;  indefectible,  irre- 
sistible, independent  of  co-operation.  The  ques- 
tion is  not,  what  God  could  do,  but  what  he  ac* 
tually  does:  he  might  certainly  have  dealt  with  his 
creatures  as  with  machines:  we  affirm,  that  he 
deals  with  them  as  with  moral  agents.  Man  feels 
himself,  in  some  degree,  a  free  agent ;  his  "  con- 
science accusing  or  excusing*'  (Rom.  ii.  15).  It 
is  impossible  to  preach  down  the  law  pf  the  heart, 
this  solemn  voice  of  self-approbation  or  reproach. 
Heathen  writers  consider  the  existence  of  this  in^ 
Ward  monitor  as  a  self-evident  truth  :  infidel  phi- 
losophers have  reasoned  upon  it;  and  Christiaii 
writers,   treating  of  natural  religion,   have  con* 
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ytantly  made  it  the  basis  of  their  arguments,  ap- 
pealing to  the  general  sense  of  mankind  *•  The 
danger  of  a  contrary  doctrine  ought  also  to  brfng 
its  truth  under  suspicion.  It  leads  to  remissness, 
as  if  we  could  do  nothing  by  activity,  and  were 
irresponsible ;  it  leads  to  resting  the  whole  of  our 
obedience  in  prayer,  as  if  the  Spirit  of  God  were 
feolely  answerable  for  all  the  rest. 

The  wisdom,  the  justice,  the  holiness  of  God^ 
are  best  glorified  by  supposing  him  not  to  exhort 
iome  men  in  Scripture  to  impossibilities,  and  other 
men  to  what  they  cannot  avoid  ;  for  so  he  would 
really  do  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  decrees,  united  to 
that  of  irresistible  grace.  The  notion  of  total  de- 
pravity, indeed,  giving  all  to  spiritual  influence,  and 
leaving  no  co-operation  whatever  to  the  human 
aoul,  is  wholly  inconsistent,  in  the  case  of  all  men^ 
with  exhortations  to  duty,  and  with  the  sanctions 
of  reward  and  punishment.  Invitations  to  repent, 
lux^ompanied  with  promises  and  threats — calls  to 
watch  and  pray,  lest  we  enter  into  temptation — 
benefits  conferred  by  God,  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing whether  the  recipients  would  walk  in  his  ways 
or  not,  imply  a  state  of  probation,  a  decision  of 
the  understanding,  an  option  of  the  will.  And 
linoe  that  decision  and  that  option,  when  exercised 
in  embracing  grace,  is  so  far  actively  good,  the 
Spirit  is  so  far  not  the  entire  operator  in  conver- 
sion ;  and  man  is,  to  that  extent,  not  totally  de- 

*  Se^  But}er'»^Aoakgy,  p.  81  an4  ^s. 
§ 
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praved    (Deut.  viii.  2  and  l6;  xiii.  3;   JudgeSj 
ii.  21  ;  iii.  4  ;  Exod.  xvi.  4  ;  Ezek.  xviii.  26 — 28); 

Add  to  these  remarks^  that  the  doctrine  of  per* 
suasion  without  compulsion,  is  generally  taught 
by  the  ancient  fathers ;  by  Irenaeus,  by  Justin 
Martyr,  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria ;  who  all  disclaim 
the  hypothesis  of  invincible  necessity,  as  con- 
founding the  distinctions  of  virtue  and  vice,  and 
destroying  the  probationary  condition  of  man. 
These  sentiments  have  gained  force  with  the  tide 
of  time,  and  have  been  confirmed  by  the  most 
enlightened  commentators  in  later  ages.  Even 
Augustine  says,  ^*  If  there  were  not  grace,  how 
would  the  world  be  saved  ?  if  there  were  not  free- 
will, how  would  the  world  be  judged*?"  Bishop 
Bull  declined  determining  the  exact  measure  of 
gratia  divina  et  liberum  arbitrium ;  yet  certainly 
believed  the  fact  of  their  joint  action  ^.  And  Dr. 
Doddridge  (on  John,  vi,  44)  declares,  *^  That  the 
drawing  of  God  must  necessarily  suppose  divine 
agency ;  but  does  not,  therefore,  exclude  our  con- 
sent to  follow :"  while  in  his  comment  on  Rom. 
viii.  26,  "  the  Spirit  helpeth  our  infirmities,'*  he 
states  rightly,  that  (rvya>yTiKot^(ia.v£Tcci  means  the 
taking  up  of  one  end  of  a  burden. 

It  is  urged  by  the  advocates  for  total  depravity, 
and  for  the  sole  operation  of  God  in  the  work  of 
conversion,  that  the  comparison  of  this  work  to  a 

*  Vol.ii.  p.  JQI,  Ben.  edit. 
f  Harman^  Apost.  Dissert.  Post. 
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new  creation  and  a  new  birth  (2  Cor.  v.  1 7  ;  GaL 
VI.  J5;  Ephes.  ii.  10;  Tit.  iii.  5),  refers  to  the 
plastic  power  of  the  Creator  over  matter.  But  in 
all  arguments  drawn  from  analogy  between  the 
physical  and  moral  worlds  allowance  is  ever  to  be 
made  for  the  agency  of  reasonable  beings.  There 
is  a  foundation  for  the  metaphor,  because  the  im« 
pulse  begins  with  God ;  and  the  Scriptures  speak 
of  creation  as  applied  to  man/  in  the  sense  of  a 
change  for  the  better.  ^^  Create  in  me  a  clean 
heart,  &c."  (Psalm  li.  10;  Isaiah,  Ixv.  18).  When, 
however,  we  are  exhorted  to  **  pUt  on  the  new 
man'*  (Ephes.  iv.  24),  and  to  be  renewed  in  the 
jspirit  of  our  minds  (ver.  23),  we  are  plainly  di« 
rected  to  a  co-operation.  Again,  in  our  natural 
birth,  we  are  passive  under  the  hand  of  God  ;  Our 
-spiritual  birth  is  produced  by  the  moral  persua* 
sion  of  the  Divine  Word.  **  Faith  cometh  by  hear- 
ing, and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God'*  (Rom.  1.47). 
Man,  therefore,  may  be  spiritually  created  anew, 
and  born  of  God,  without  supposing  God  to  act 
exclusively  of  human  co-^operation  ♦. 

As  to  the  texts,   J  Cor.  ii.  14,  **  The  natural 
man  discerneth  not  the  things,  &c.'*  and  John, 

*  Bishop  Tomline  has  clearly  demonstrated  the  word  *'  re- 
generation** to  be  invariably  considered  in  Scripture,  and  in  our 
public  formularies,  as  signifying  the  work  of  baptism  ;  but  it 
seems  to  me,  that  bis  liOrdship  might  have  saved  himself  thit 
.  trouble,  since,  if  mental  renewal,  or  conversion^  if  mentimuMl 
in  Scripture,  it  is  idle  to  dispute  about  a  word. 
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Christ  often  commends  human  actions^  and  wiB 
say  to  his  people  at  the  last  day^  *^  Well  done^  good 
and  ftithful  servants.**    This  is  wholly  absurd^  if 
tAitfy  did  nothing  well.     Our  faith  will  be  found 
to  oiTB  praise  and  glory ^  &c.  at  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ  (l  Pet.  u  Q^  10). 
'    -It  is  no  where  asserted  in  Scripturei  that  maoj^ 
by  the  fall  of  Adam,  is  wholly  incapacitated  iirom 
oonitribnting  any  thing  towards  the  work  of  tus  owp 
donversion ;  on  the  contrary^  the  wickedness  of 
H^n  is  imputed  to  his  want*  of  consideration — to 
bis  voluntary  evil  habits — to  his  unwillingness  to 
do  what  he  knows  to  be  his*  duty ;  and  what»  with 
the  help  tendered  to  him^  he  is  .capable  of  doingt 
Xix^  sinner's  impenitence  is  either  the  fault  of 
God;  who  refuses  sufGcient  grace ;  or  of  himself 
by  vohintary  rejection  of  sufficient  grdce  vouch- 
safed.  In  this  latter  case,  rejection  im[Jies  a  power 
oF  acceptance ;  in  other  words,  it  implies  co<k>pen^ 
tion.     But  that  God  is  not  in  fault,  is  clearly  evi- 
dent from  the  passages,  ^^  O  Israel,  thou  hast  de^ 
stroyed  thyse^lf ;-  but  in  me  is  thy  help"  (HoseSi 
xiii"  9)  ;  "  Why  will  ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel?" 
(Ezek.  xxxiii..  i  l)  ;  "  What  could  have  been  doait 
Riore  for  my  vineyard,  which  I  have  not  done  in  it? 
faith  the  lx)rd  :  \vher6fore,  when  I  looked  that  it 
ihould  have  brought  forth  grapes,  brought  it  forth 
wild" grapes?"  (Isa.  v.  4).  The  persons  here  spoken 
of  did  not  repent.  Yet  sufficient  grace  was  offered 
on  the  partof- .God  for  their  repentance.     They 
vv  ere  impenitent  through  their  resistance  of.  auffi- 
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cient  grace.  Grace^  therefore^  is  resistible.  Now^ 
resistance  of  sufEcient  grace  is  only,,  in  other 
words, '  the  voluntary  refusal  of  co-operation.  It 
therefore  implies  co-operation.  Again  ;  **  Ye  will 
not  come  linto  me,  that  ye  may  have  life,^^  What 
sensie,  what  meaning,  could  be  intimated  by  these 
words,  if  grace  were  really  irresistible  ?  '-  Instead 
of ! chiding  the  Jews  for  not  being  willing  toicohie 
to  him,  God  could  have  only. to  vouchsafe  such  a 
measure  of  impulse  as  should  effectually  force  -* 
them  to  come  im to  him.  Here  let  it  be  observed, 
that  the^reproach  is  conveyed  to  these-  men,  iiot 
(as  in  the  former  case)  for  their  rejection  of 
grace,  but  for  their  want  of  exerting  some  good 
PRINCIPLE  of  their  nature,  to  embrace  sufficient 
jg^ace  vouchsafed.  Man,  therefore,  is  not  totally 
depraved.  He  is  a  moraragent  in  his  own  conyesr*^ 
iion.  ^^  If  thou  doestwell^  shalt  thoa  hot.be  ac?^ 
cepted  B  and  if  thou  doest^  ill,  sia  lietb  at:  thy 
door"  (Gen.  iv.  7).  "  Behold,  I  set  before  ypu  a 
Uesising  and  a  curse ;  a  blessing  if  you  will  obey, 
f&c.''  (Deut.  xi.  26).  "  When  the  wicked  maa 
tumeth  from  his  wickedness,  he  shall  live"  (Ezek. 
xviii.  28).  Also  2  Chfon.  xv.  2  ;  Matt.  vii.  7%  8  ; 
Luke,  xi.  13 ;  Matt.  xxv.  14 ;  Luke,  viil<  16 ;  Rom. 
jriii.  13  ;  Col.  i.  29,  and  Rom.  vii.  aU  imply  a 
power  of  raertion  in  man,  and  voluntary  «tep9  tp 
*:be  taken  for  rendering  effectual  .the  )gift  .^  tte 
;S{Mrit.  In  the  parable  of  the  sower  there  is  plainly 
-manifested  a  certain  moral  susceptibility  to  receive 
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grace.  The  righteoi^isness  of  Abel»  Enoch,  NoaJniy 
Sohf  under  the  law,  evinoes,  at  least,  thf  ppAsM^iH^ 
of  some  flBOF£|I  effibrts.  Sewral  conwersioiia^  al«o»  n^ 
hted  in  the  New  Teslaoaent^  were  effected  thixna^ 
the  medium  of  mor^l  persuasion,  and  not  who%  bji 
tupematural  impulse.  Such  was  thai  oS  the  threi 
thousand  souk  on  the  ^y  of  Pditecoat,  wfaiidi  ro* 
suited  frojB  the  siermon  of  Fbter.  In  fipjhea.  L  J 1^ 
we  read  of  disciples^  whose  faith  preceded  Ami 
being  sealed  with  the  Holjr  Ghost  *• 

^^Quench  not  the  Spdrit*^  (1  Tbet^  «.  l^jii 
^  Grieve'  not  the  Spirit"  (EpKes.  it<^}  >  **  Yt 
do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost'*  (Acts^  viiu  M)| 
are  texts  evincii^  the  resistibility  o£  sufficient  gmqf 
vouchsafed ;  and  as  resistance  is  voluiitajty  nfiusl 
^f  cO'operataqn^  they  are  texts  imply iog  a  powtiy 
of  co-operation.  But  lest  the  Calvinisfc  ahouU 
obgeety  that  this  power  of  rejeetion  implies  nel  s 
power  of  voluntary  acceptance ;  or^  in  hie  Qijn 
phraseology  (misaf^lied  in  the  circumstanees.  Ur 
/ore  us,  ef  sujfBcieiit  grace  vouchsafed)^  wei  bait 
power  to  ruim  ourselves,  but  no.  power  tp  be^ 
ourselves ;  we  ask,  whether  the  power  o£  actire 
accejptonce  be  not  expressed  in  the  woi4s^  ^.^  Ba^ 
-hold,  I  stand  at  the  dcKir  and  knock  v  if.  any  maa 
Wif^p  bear-  my  voice,  and  will  open  thq  dbor,  ^ 
m^iH  comfiti  unto  him,  and  sup.  with  hkn^  and  he 

-with  me*^  (Rev.  iii.  20).     The  active  ^xertieii  of 

. '  ■  •  ■■         ■  'i 

\    *  We  here  affirm,  not  that  the  Holy  ^hjt  was  sot  oonuiyt 

£lB;tli^B9  QfiDver9iQ09<  tml  tjb^t  be  vrm  notihMPk  ops^aMii'Vl^ 

undentaiKlUig  may  have  be^  wglivsed,  yet  was  self-aBBitedr 
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the  fl^ul,  foi"  thi^  production  of  good^  in  conjonc- 
lion  with  the  Spirit  of  Ood^  is  also  v«ry  eKplicitly 
Utatisd  in  the  passages,  "  The  Spirit  bearing  witness 
with  Our  spirit^;  that  we  dre  the  children  of  God'* 
(Rom,  viii.  J6)  j  andj  ^^  It  is  God  who  worketh 
m  you  both  to  wiH  and  to  do ;  Wherefore  work  oilt 
your  own  salvation'*  (Phil.  ii.   12,  13);    *' God 
will  ndt  suffer  you  td  be  tempted  aboVe  what  ye 
can  bear ;  wherefore  flee  from  idolatry"  ( 1  Cot. 
a.  13,  14) ;  *'  Draw  nigh  unto  God,  and  he  will 
draw  nigh  unto  you"  (James,  iv.  8).     Spiritual  in^ 
flu^nce,  in  short,  is  not  the  driving  whirlwind ;  it  is 
the  soft  and  gentle  gale,  by  which  the  vessel  is  ni9t 
tiecessarily  forced,  yet  withbut  which  she  cannot  prd- 
^eed  :  the  gale  which^  if  sh^  spreads  f6rth  ti^  in^- 
Viting  canvass.  Will  Waft  her  to  hei"  destined  haireri. 
It  is  riot  the  fortunate  seasons  of  thote  gritn 
feles  6(  the  iiduth,  which.  While  m^n  lumbers  in 
the  lap  of  v^lijkptudiis  indoleube,  will  ripen  fof  him 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  t  H  \i  the  gonial  wvfmthr, 
the  summer  mti^,  the  dhowtsrk  droppiing  fatnesii 
of  these  higher  latitude^^  wh^bfi^^  though  tn^peiit 
^e^le  16  the  prBducriGTTof  the  harvest,  would  te 
.y^asted  WitKoot  the  tillage  of  man*. 

(Tit.  ii.  )>) }  hatif  it  W  Ut^ci^  dfilf  td  ih6  (tfl^/  iM* « 

The  ancient  fathers  deliver  expresf^  aM  iito^fMht  $§mm»Hk 
of  the  power  of  man  to  duQMi  theigoed  aod  to  reftise  the  evil* 

Z  3 
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4.  Is  grace  partial  in  regard  to  times  as  well 
as  to  persons  ?  is  the  next  question  to  be  dif^- 
cussed.  ^^  All/*  say  the  Calvinists,  and  this  is 
their  fourth  point,  ^^  all  whom  God  hath  pre-; 
destinated  unto  life,  he  is  pleased,  in  his  appointed 
time,  eflfectually  to  call,  by  his  word  and  Spiriti 
out  of  that  state  of  sin  and  death,  in  which  they 
are  by  nature,  to  grace  and  salvation,  by  Jesus 
Christ/*  The  fourth  Arminian  article,  according 
to  Moshcim,  is,  that  divine  grace,  or  the  energy 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  begins  and  perfects  every 
thing  that  can  be  called  good  in  man  ;  and  oon- 
lequently,  all  good  works  are  to  be  attributed  to 
God  alone ;  that,  nevertheless,  this  grace  is  offered 
to.  all,  and  does  not  force  men  to  act  against  their 
inclinations,  but  may  be  resisted  and  rendered  in* 
.effectual  by  the  perverse  will  of  the  impenitent 
sinner.  As  this  statement,  however^  seems  not 
.exactly  to  meet  the  terms  of  the  antagonist  Cat* 
rinistic  point,  I  shall  propose,  that  to  the  phrase 
^^  grace  is  offered  to  all,"  be  added  the  words, 
*5  and  offered  at  all  times  ♦/* 

■»»— I       III.  ■  I      I  I        I    I  l>  H  >^ 

Dr.  Whitby,  in  bis  discourse  on  the  fourth  pmpt,  dtes  the 
opinious  of  Justin  Martyr  and  Irenseus.  St.  Austin  laith^  ''K 
is  the  height  of  madness  and  injuttioe  to  hold  any  penoa 
guilty  because  he  did  not  that  which  he  could  not  do."  Oii- 
fen  an4  oU  the  fathers  are  of  the  same  sentioient  f • 
,  •  ThCftwo  books  already  mentioned,  Gregory  and  Isnmt 
only  a£Snn,  that  t|iere  is  no  such  thing  as  iricfiitiUe  grace  ia 

tb«F  ^giK^ikriipa  of  siqp^nu 

..      t  Whitty. 
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All  scriptural,  exhortations,  supposing,  a  wilI'  in 
man^  must  militate  against  the  notion  of  an  eii^C;- 
tual  special  call^  at  the.  good  tiqne  of  God;  .be-- 
cause  THEN  the  will  is  supposed  to  be  invincibly 
forced,  and  there  is  no  need  of  exhortation :  an^ 
at  all  other  times,  it  is  agreed  on  both  sides,  that 
the  will  of  man  can  do  nothing,  without  the  grace 
of  God  preventing  and  assisting  it;  andsinpp 
eflTectual  grace  is  assumed  to  be  then  withheld, 
exhortations  addressed  to  the  will  were  idle  and 
ebsurd,  because  utterly  unavailing.  If  no  man 
can  be  converted  sooner  than  he  is;  what  can 
import  the  inquiries,  'f  How  long  refuse  ye  to 
l&eep  my  commandments?  &c/'  (Exod.  xvi.  28; 
Numb.  xiv.  11  ;  Jerem.  iv.  14.)  How  shall 
we  reconcile  to  reason  the  passages,  2  Cor.  ix.  7; 
Phil.  xiii.  14;  1  Peter,  v,  2  ;^  1  Cor.  vii.  37 ;  ix^ 
1,  3,  4;  in  which  a  distinction  is  drawn  be^ 
tween  duties  performed  willingly  and  of  necessity? 
How  vain  to  the  elect,  who  cannot  repent  before 
the  good  time  of  God ;  and  at  that  good  time 
must  repent,  volentes  nolentes :  how  false  and 
hypocritical  to  the  reprobate,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  been  previously  disabled  from  ever  repenting, 
must  be  all  general  exhortations  to  repentance  I 
To  the  reproach,  "Ye  will  not  comeuntq.me 
that  you  might  have  life"  (John,  y.  40),  tlie 
eleqt  might  reply,  "We  were  waiting  for  thy 
fore-appointed  time  ;'*  and  the  reprobate, .  "  How 
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cotTLD  we  cotnCy  when  our  ooqiing  was  forbkUeQ 

from  the  beginniog  T' 

In  truthy  God  is  continually  caUing  men  to  r^ 

pentanoe ;  and  his  calls  imply  ft  continual  poM^r 

in  his  creatures  to  touch,  at  all  times,  the  ^olde* 

0ceptre  of  his  fayour.   In  the  dispensations  of  Pro^ 

yidence^  in  the  plaudits  and  rebukes  of  oqiieGience^ 

in  sickness,  in  afflictions,  in  the  funerals  of  friend% 

in  Sabbath  cessations  of  labour,  in  the  invitatioiift 

and  warnings  of  public  instruction,  the  sttit  mudl 

voice  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  ever  raised,  beseechiog 

transgressors  to  return,  without  dekiy,  unto  Godt 

What  is  every  additioniil  notch  which  nlarka  the 

calendar  of  our  years ;  what  iis  every  chiming  of 

the  bells  which  summon  us  to.  churoh ;  what  ii 

every  diseased  organ,  which  announces  decay  and 

dissolution,  but  a  call  ?  and  a  call  for  the  neglect  of 

which  we  must  answer.     Will  thedlvinist,  then, 

stiU'set  up  his  idle^  unfounded  distinction  betweeq 

a  general  and  a  special,  an  ordinary  and  an  eSSoo- 

tual  call  ?     Any  man,  at  any  moment,  may  malte 

the  general  call  a  special  one ;  and  ra:ider  onU^ 

nary  spiritual  influences  efiectual  in  his  own  case. 

To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  the  voice  of  the  celestial 

Spirit  (to-day,  then,  ^nd  every  day,  bis  voice  may 

be  heard),  harden  not  your  hearts  ^^     And  of  to* 

day,  and  of  every  day,  may  it  hfi  truly  afHrmed^^ 

f '  Behold,  thid  is  the  accepted  time ;  this  is  the 

day  of  salvation**  (Psalm  i^cy.  7j  9  ;  Heb.  iit.  )9^ 

2  Cor.  Yu  2). 

*  ^cb.  iii.  ^,  8, 


tJAdfer  this  suppbukibf)  of  a  specttil  call  to  hi 
CrfT^cted  ia  God-t  good  time,  every  tinconv^ted 
man,  wffking  for  this  special  call,  \nHiId  be  placed 
eKactly  in  the  situation  deprecated  by  ttve  Apostle t 
^  Shall  we  continue  in  sia  that  grace  may  aboakid  f** 
Nor  do  I  see  very  dearly  why  I  should  s&y,  God 
forbid/  if  I  were  certain  of  the  abundance  ofm^^ 
i«g  grace  at  the  last*  Bot  we  know  tbM  th« 
kicked  man  shall  save  his  soul  alive,  when  (when** 
m^er)  he  turaeth  away  from  his  wickedness^ ;  and^ 
accordingly,  the  prodigal  arose  and  went  to  hii 
ftlher;  and  was  received,  on  the  instant,  with 
tenderness  and  indulgence. 

5.  It  now  only  reoiaini  for  us  to  consider  the 
hst  point  of  Calvinism,  namely,  the  Perseveranof 
i$f  the  8iiini<9.  Those,  it  is  said,^  whom  God  hlath 
delictually  called  and  sanctiiSed  by  his  Spirit,  sfaadl 
never  finally  faU  from  a  state  of  grace,  Bartiali)^ 
indeed',  th«y  may  feU,  and  for  a  season  ;  bat  they 
Ute  recov^ned  by  sermons^  prayers,  devout  exer^- 
icises ;  and  it  is  impossible  they  should  ultimatdy 
^rishw 

Jh  opposUioQ  to  this  daring  sentiment  the  Ar-^ 
miniaiis*  maintain,  that  the  regenenate  may  lose 
tru^  justifying  faith,  £ill  from  a  state  06  grace^ 
und  di^  in  their  sins^ 

Nbw,  ht  at^  man  begin  by  examining  the  v»n 
filcwf  passages  •oolleeted  by  the  disciples  of  Cslvin^i 
to  support  their  opinipp,  Jer.  xy^ii.  40 ;  M^rk, 
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xvi.  ]6;  John,  iv.  14 ;  vi.  40;  xvii.  3 ;  1  John, 
111*9;  ii.  19;  Jude,  24,  25;  and  he  will  find 
that  all  of  them  fail  to  establish  the  point  laid 
down ;  intimating,  either  that  believers  continoe 
in  a  state  of  salvation  so  long  as  they  believe,  and 
use  the  means  of  perseverance,  a  truism  which  no 
Arminian  denies ;  or,  instead  of  teaching  a  certain 
restoration  from  lapse,  seeming  to  preclude  the 
righteous  from  the  possibility  of  ever  falling ;  a 
literal  construction,  which  even  Calvinists  deny  to 
be  the  true  one. 

Exhortations  to  steadfastness  and  faithfulneil 
unto  death,  accompanied  with  promises  made  to 
them  that  overcome  (1  Cor.  xv.  58 ;  vii.  37  ;  Heb. 
XXX.  14;  Rev.  ii.  10),  insinuate  the  possibility  of 
falling  totally  from  a  state  of  grace.  For  Qod 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  first  predetermined 
the  certain  perseverance  of  some,  and  then  to 
have  suspended  their  happiness  on  the  contin^ 
gence  of  their  perseverance  (Matt.  xxiv.  12-^14; 
Rev.  ii.  10).  By  parity  of  reasoning,  the  same 
observation  is  applicable  to  all  cautions  directing 
Christians  not  to  fall  away  (Luke,  xxi.  34,  S6), 
especially  when  accompanied  with  threats  of 
punishment  to  backsliding  (Heb.  iii.  12,  14*). 
This  is  strengthened  into  an  assurance  by  the  Pro«> 
phet  £zekiel,  xviii.  24,  who  affirms,  that  ^^  when 
the  righteous  tumeth  away  from  his  righteousnesSi^ 

■  ■  m  ^ 

_*  See  also  26  ver.  xxxijii.  13,  IB% 
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and  eommitteth  iniquity^  all  his  righteousness  that 
he  hath  done  shall  not  be  mentioned ;  ir  his  sin 
that  he  hath  sinned  he  shall  die:'*  and  by  St. 
Paul,  who  ficquaints  the  Hebrews,  vi.  4,  56/ that 
men  who  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and 
been  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  may  so  fall 
away  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  renew  them 
again  by  repentance.  Again,  after  declaring  that 
the  just  shall  live  by  faith  (Heb.  x.  38),  the  same 
Apostle  addSj  '^  but  if  he  draw  back  (any  man  is 
not  in  the  original),  my  soul  shall  have  no  plea*- 
sure  in  him'*  (ver.  39)  *.  If  we  sin  willingly^ 
(that  is,  fall  away  from  grace,  not  slip  into  un«* 
premeditated  infirmities),  after  having  received  ithe 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  &c.  there  remaineth  only 
^  iiery  indignation  ;  nay,  a  severer  punishment  than 
even  the  death  inflicted  on  Ittie  transgressors  of 
the  Mosaib  law.  Again,'  there  are  men  who  have 
escaped  the  pollutions  of  the  world,  through  the 
knowledge  of  our  Saviour  Christ ;  y^  whose  latter 
end  is  worse  than  their  ;begihning%(l  Peter,  ii.  18, 
20,  22). 

The  servant  in  the  Gospel,  whose  debt  was  at 
first  forgiven,  was,  on  his  subsequent  misconduct, 
delivered  over  unto  the  tormentors  (Matt,  xviii. 
84,  35). 

'    The  seed  which  fell  on  a  rock,  and  was  witheb- 
SD,  is  compared  to  those  which  for  a  while  bb<^ 
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XiiBvB,  and  in  time  of  temptttion  fell  away  (Loke^ 
viii.  13).  Now^  before  their  final  restoration  can 
be  made  out,  it  must  be  shovirn,  that  the  wHhered 
plant  tian  raise  its  head  on  the  stdUc^  and  redoyer 
the  beauty  and  freshness  of  its  petals.  AAd  tt  it 
evident  that  some^  who  had  obtained  previous  fiiitb, 
and  divine  power  (2  Peter,  i.  1,  a),  might  fidl 
into  positive  destniclion  (2  Peter>  iti.  10,  17)4 
Nay,  St.  Paul  himself,  converted,  called^  chosen  to 
be  an  Apostle,  expressed  his  doubts  as  to  his  owti 
final  perseverance.  *^  I  labour,  lest  by  any  meanly 
when  I  have  preached  to  others,  I  should  myself 
be  a  cast-away"*  (1  Cor.  ix.  27). 

Persons  are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  who  an 
given  over  to  a  reprobate  mind;  that  is,  finoal 
whom  spiritual  hiflnences,  once  .possessed,  aifk 
withdrawn.  '^  GbMT  me  not  away  from  thy  pre^ 
•ence/'  said  David ;  ^^  take  not  thy  holy  Spiiil 
from  me  ;**  words  implying  a  present  possetoion  of 
that  Spirit,  and  a  dread  of  losing  it  irrecoverably  *. 

This  dodtrine  of  final  perseverance  is  a  cicnrol* 
lary  from  that  of  absolute  election ;  and  is  equdly 
ioconsistent  with  the  wisdom  and  holiness  of  Grod} 
with  the  probationary  condition  of  man ;  and  (sinde 
it  were  ridiculous  to  pray  for  that  which  has  beM 
predetermined  unalterably  from  all  eternity)  with 
prayers  for  the  intdx^ession  of  Christ,  or  for  illapset 
of  spiritual  succour, 

•  Sec  dia  Cdot.  U  aVf  Ib^  ViHl^  H. 
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AgaiQy  it  is  part  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  that 
the  ifapo^bility  of  /aUing  away  depends  not  ou 
thA  strength  and  st^faatness  of  the  renewed 
ipind,  slightly  vulneirable,  but  instantly  healing* 
l&e  tk«  wQunds  of  Milton's  angels,  but  purely  on 
the  promises  of  Qodi,  who  hath  absolutely  pre-, 
destined .  them,  do.  what  they  will,  to  be  saved.^ 
Th^y  niay  bQ  drunken*  like  Noah ;  incestuous^ 
like  Lot ;  murderers  and  adulterers*  like  David  { 
i^daters*  like  Stolomon^  deniers  of  God,  with 
OG^hft  and  hnprecation^*  UKe  Peter ;  and  all  this^ 
m  repeated  instance^^  and  for  a  lengthened  and 
a}ino6t  indefinite  tioi^ ;  yet  their  ultin^ate  recoveryi 
pardon*  acceptano^*  and  salvation*  are  matters  be* 
yond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt.  Now*  to  say  no^ 
tjiing  of  the  door  which  so  dreadful  a  Qonviction 
qpena  to  protracted  remissness*  to  shacnel^isft  pro-: 
flig^f  to  daring  and  unreserved  impiety ;  to  say 
nothing  of  its  ii^t^piring  the  vicious  with  falser 
bopes*  vaij^  presumptioq^Sj^  aod  blaspheiPQus  Uxx^ 
eies ;  let  it  suffiqe  to  remark*,  first^  that*  under 
^e  supposition  here  stated*  arguments  drawn  for. 
ulUimate  perseverance*  fron>  the  tei^ts  Pisalm  u 
9^  3 ;  Matt.  vii«  94*  25 ;  Rpm.  vk.  3 ;   1  Johnj, 

r.  4,.  must  all  be  set  aside^.  as  being  inapplicable 
to  the  case  of  thoso  in  wkovi  good  dispositions  disi 
away  ;  and  as  proving  only*  that  they  who  perse^ 
Vere  in  general  good  dispositioqa ;  whoj^  like  thu 
good  ground*  receive  the  word  of  Qod*  and  keep 
it^  shall  QontinuQ  in  the  favour  of  God;   andj 
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2dly,  That  voluntarily  and  deliberately  to  £ill  aw^, 
under  the  absolute  certainty  of . restoration,  is- 
in  direct  opposition  to  all  such  passages  as  the  fol-» 
lowing:  "  He  that  is  bom  of  God,  ^sinniethhotj' 
neither  can  sin :  he  keepetb  himself  so^  that  th« 
wicked  one  toucheth  him  not'*  (1  Johtfiini  j^;  t. 
]  8) ;  and,  '^  The  Lord  is  faithfuly  who  shall  eitablish* 
you,  and  keep  you  from  evir  (2  Thesis,  iii.  3)  T 
passages  to  be  explained  fa^bw*  •  ;  '  -    •  ■ 

Besides  exhibiting  the  practicability  of  fidliing' 
^  finally  from  a  state  of  grace,  the  Sacred  Writings 
present  examples  of  some  persons  who  have  actually 
made  shipwreck  concerning  faith  (1  Tim.  i.  IQ) ; 
and  of  others  removed  from  Him  that  called  them, 
through  the  grace  of  Christ  (Gal.  i.  6,  ?)•  - 

1,  It  is  objected,  however,  by  the  CalvinistSi 
that  "  Christ  loved  his  own  unto  the  end"  (John^ 
xiii.  l).  But  these  words>  in  their  place,  mani« 
festly  import  no  more,  than  that  he  loved  his 
Apostles  unto  the  close  of  his  life.  2.  **  False  . 
Christs  shall  deceive,  if  it  were  possible,  the  very 
elect"  (Matt.  xxiv.  24).  From  this  phrase,  it  is 
pretended,  we  gather,  that  such  alienation  is  im« 
possible.  But  if  this  were  really  the  case,  to  -what 
purpose  his  exhortations,  '^  to  take  heed  lest  any 
inan  deceive  them  ?"  (Matt.  xxiv.  4,  5  ;  Mark, 
xiii.  29.)  Besides,  *^  if  it  be  possible,"  denotes 
difficulty,  but  not  impossibility.  Thus  St.  Paul 
•'  hastened,  if  it  were  possible,  to  be  at  Jerusalem 
before  Pentecost"  (Acts,  xx.  16).  a,  "  Every 
true  believer  in  Christ  shall  have  everlasting  life" 
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« 

(John^  vi.  39^'40) ;  but  this  he  can  only  have  by 
the  ultimate  perseverance  contended  for.     This 
has  been  already  answered.    So  long  asF  true  be^ 
lief  continues^  so  long  is  Ht^fire  a  hope  of  salm* 
tion.    And  that  belief  may  not  persevere^  and 
that  thus  salvation  may  be  lost^  is  manifest  from 
a  variety  of  exhortations  to  persevering  feith^  some 
of  them  suspending  salvation  on  the  condition  of 
that  perseverance,  which  are  scattered  through  the 
Bpistles  and  Gospels.     ^^  They  shall  be  saved  if 
they  continue  in  the  faith"    (i  Tim.  ii.  15*). 
4.  "  Whom  God  justifies^  them  he  also  glori- 
fies ;  and  nothing  can  separate  them  from  the  love 
of  God*'  (Rom.  viii.  29^  39).     "  He  hath  glori- 
fied,"  is  here  construed  by  the  Fathers,  He  hath 
made  glorious,  by  the  gift  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  as 
an  earnest  of  their  future  glory.    The  other  ex« 
pression,  "  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
Christ  ?"  implies  only  a  determined  steadfastness^ 
but  not  a  superiority  to  the  danger  of  fallipg 
away ;    for  they  cannot  contradict  exhortations 
penned  by  the  same  Apostle.     5.  ^^He  that  is 
born  of  God  cannot  sin'*  (1  John>  iii,  9).     This, 
if  taken  literally,  ought  to  preserve  the  elect  in  a 
state  of  sinless  obedience.     But  it  can  only  meai>> 
that,  as  bom  of  God,  the  converted  man  cannot 
deliberately  and  fearlessly  deliver  himself  up  unto 

*  See  also  John,  viii.  30$  Cd.  i.  23 ;  Heb.  iii.  6,14  -,  Rom. 
ii.  2h  22  $  1  John,  ii.  24. 
The  passage,  Rooi.xi.2^  refe»  to  the  Jewish  people. 
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tin ;  w\ikh  be  might  cio^  if  he  wefe^ipfreiof.  beolg 
restored..  6.  To  the  teikta,  1  Cor.  ij.  9,1  JA^  x.  14[} 
PbiK  !•  0 ;  1  Thes.  v.  23, 24  ;  2  Th«i^  Hu  »,  U  k 
generally  vepliedi;  that  Gknl  k  freqi}«»t}jt  md,  iii 
Script ar^,  to  do  a  thing,  ^^heu  h^  wljt  d^es  wbfil 
has  a  strong  tendency  to  the  acxxmpliahfiMAiti  41 
in  Ezekt  xxlv.  13. 

When  we  come  to  take  a  wide  i^iew  of  Iber  iih 
spired  volumej^  we  find  not  one  p^ioiiMse^'  tbaJk  pN^t 
ticular  persons^  falling  into  great  or  hahilo^l  trwW? 
gressions^  shall  assuredly  be  restored  by  an  mb 
avoidable .  repei^tance.  We  may  ac^,  that  tbf 
concurrent  testimony  of  all  antiquity  1$  adverfQ  ti 
the  doctrine  of  indefectible  perseverance  ♦• 

IV*  It  seemed  necessary  to  compare^  in  tbtl 

*  Bishop  Tomline,  in  his  Befatatioo>  dto»  an  abtftitel 
Booibec  of  passages  from  Ignatiua  and  Clement  of  ttmam^ 
cantempocarie^  of  the  Apostles  5  irom  Justin  Martjrr^  A.S^ 
140  i  Tat»an,  A.D.  172}  Irenaeus,  A.D.  1781  Clement  «f 
Alexandria,  A.D.  1945  Tertullian,  A.D.  200;  Origen,  A.D. 
330  i  Cyprian,  A.  D.  248 ;  Lactantiusr,  A.  D.  300 ;  £atebiQS« 
A.D.  315;  Athanasius,  A.D.  325  5  Cjril  of  Jemsefleni,  A. Si 
848;  Hilai7»  A.D.  354 ;  Epiphamus,  A.D.  3^  ^  Basil,  A.O1 
370 ;  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  A.D.  37O;  Gregovy  pf  Nys64 
A.D.  370;  Ambrose,  A.D.  974;  Jerome,  A.D-  392;  A9« 
gustine,  A.D.  398;  Chrysostom,  A.D.  39S,  and  Theodoret, 
A.D,  423;  a]>  asserting  the  doctrines  of  nnirersal  redetfip* 
tioQ,  freewill  as  coocorring  wkh.  grace,  and  predieatiBttiaft 
upon  prescience. 

The  aiiticalvinistic  opinions  of  all  the  Fathers  prior  to  Au- 
gustine, artt  acknowledged,  indeed,,  b^i^  Calvin  hknseTf:  **  QViod 
ingenue  fateor,  ne  quis  causae  nostm  magnopere  eMotaHiidl 
ConfidaC,^  si  eorum  nomioa  contra  opponanUur  ^•'^ 

t  CaW.  Instit  lib.  iii.  ob.  25* 
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plaoey  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  and  AfminiuSi  not 
bialy  because  they;6oilstiti;ite  the  parent  stodis  from 
which  various  denominatidntrof  Christians^  in  Eng^ 
land^  have  branch^;  outj^  but  also  for  the  better 
.understanding  of  a  (question  i^hich  has^  of  lateyears, 
l)een  agitated  with  much,  violence^  namely » which  of 
Ihese  two  contending  doctrines  are  illustrated  by  the 
lArticles^  theliturgy^  and  the  Homilies  of  the  Eng^ 
lish  Church.  A  large^body  of  dissenters^  cohsistttig 
chiedy  of  the  Whitfield  Methodists,  agree  with  a 
certain  portion  of  the  cl^gy  within  the.  pale  of  the 
etablishment^  in  pronouncing  Calvinism  to  be  the 
basis  of  its. public  confessions.  This  opinion  they 
have  endeavoured  to  substantiate^  by  n^aintainingi 
that  the  original  framers  of  these  confessions  were 
men  of  Calvinistic  sentiments ; '  and  thait  ^e  docti^ 
mebts  in  question  spef^L  /orther  for  themselves,  by 
breathing  the  pure  principles  of  Calvinism.  It  will 
be  proper^then,  to  examine  the  wdght  of  these  two 
ppsif ions :  W^re  the  sentiments  of  those  who 
j&amed  the  Articles^  Liturgy,  and  Homilies,  Cal« 
•vinistic?  and,  Ar% these  documehts  themselves  Cal« 
vioistic? 

:  No  doubt,  the  answer  to  the  former  of  these  \n* 
quiries  will  have  considerable  influence  in  deter- 
mining the  result  of  the  latter ;  for  it  is  hardly  to 
be  supposed,  that  men  of  principle  would,  contri* 
bute  their  aid  towa^s  the  drawing  up  of  a  rule  for 
public  faith,  worship,  and  instruction,  without 
forming  it  in  consonance  with  their  personal  con* 
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frictions.  Yet*  eftalmti,  men  itnfeessar/^  t^ 
might  subjom,  «s;  a  note,  that  akhoiigfa  they  IomM 
{^it Ibe  expectedidiwHteiin'ONitramfyta. 'their 
-private  tentittienfd^  itheji.mi^  so.  far^aiip^cfil 
^eir  peculiarities,  aiid  ^  generalize!  the  fentmliEFici 
to  be  sabscribsd,.as'tib  opetiadobr  to^lheiocmcuri' 
Tence  ofrmeisr^iagpeeiiigfiti  the  basisof  acotmrn^ 
ftitK,  bittt  dfifering  with  iresp^.  tallesb  csfenti4t 
fertibulars^  .  We  ^p^ak  iaofy  no^/  with/ pcfefenci 
to  the  case  before  us,  ooiiatrv&Mig  the  •  vCisdom  n 
wiadTi8^ble»ess  of  such  a  ineasiii^;  we  speak  iwt 
fMpecting  such  a  measure  as  a  matter  of.  SmL 
We  are  sopposhng  it. merely  possible ;  and  be*  it  ra«i 
membered,  thai;  this  possibifity  of  firanriog  docn^ 
nents  atmtng  at  comprehension  and  peaee^  suh^ 
sists,  as  Vff^M  when  the  framers  are  held  to  ht  Armi^ 
nians^  at' when  their  prhuBples  are  conceived  la 
have  been  Calvinistie.  .  .   .   f 

ft  will  likewise  greatly  assist  us  in  our  mqnvi 
to  recollect,  that  at  the  time  when  the  fonmk 
laries  under  examination  were  drawn  up, '  the  tt^ 
fors  of  the  Romish  church,  frooi  whose  yoke  the 
Reformation  had  recently  escaped,  were  the  giand 
objects  of  dread  and  denunciation.  Cdntrbvenies 
are  now  violent^  which  were  little  oonddered  hf 
the  reformers;  and  meik  ought  to  be  cautioneli 
ag&inst'the  absurdity  of  expecting  that  the  Ar^ 
tides  and  other  forntt  should  determine  with  pro^ 
phetic  foresight  alt  disputed  points  which  might 
come  to  be  agitated  throughout  succeeding  lagW;' 

Cranmer  and  Jilidley^  assisted  by  -the  mother 


bishops,  and  dhiefly  by  Lfttimer  and  Hooper,  first 
framed  the  Articles,  1552,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
Vl.  After  their  repeal  in  the  time  of  persecu^ 
tion,  they  were  republished  by  £llizabeth,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  anti-puritan  Parker ;  having 
undergone  some  slight  alterations^  and  a:  reduction 
from  forty-two  to  thirty-nine  (1662  and' 1571). 
It  has  been  shown,  in  the  preceding  volume,  that 
the  three  omitted  articles  contained  nothing  bear-* 
ing  at  all  upon  the  point  in  question  ;  and  that  tiie 
trivial  corrections  were  not  Calvinistic.  Cranmer  • 
and  Ridley  were  chiefly  ct>ncerned  in  drawing  up 
the  Liturgy,  1548 ;  and  in  revising  it,  with  the 
Ciounsel  of  Bucer  and  Martyr,  in  1552 ;  the  few 
subsequent  changes  being  designed  to .  conciliate 
the  Catholics,  or  to  supply  deficiencies  in  general 
discipline  and  worship*  The  first  book  of  Homi*^ 
lies  was  published  in  1547,  diiefly  the  composi<^ 
tipn  of  Cranmer ;  the  second  book,  probably  writ*^ 
ten  by  Jewel,  appeared  not  until  J56o.. 

The  question,  therefore,  relates  to  the  senti^ 
ments  entertained  by  Cranmer  and  Ridley ;  by  La« 
timer  and  Hooper;  and  in  relation  to  the  last  book 
of  Homilies,  by  Jewel,  Now,  the  sentiments  of 
these  divines  may  behest  inferred  from  their  pub* 
Jications«  In  the  Erudition  of  a  Christian  Man, 
their  joint  work,  or  perhaps  that  of  Cranmer  alone, 
3ve  ipeet  with  the  following  passages,  irreconcile^ 
able  to  Calvin's.  d6(itrines  of  unconditional  decrees, 
jNr«deftination  to  destruction,  and  the  partial  of&r 
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of  redemption  :   ^*  God  is  naturally  good,   ami 

will  have  all  men  to  be  saved^  and  careth  for 

them ;  and  provideth  all  things  by  which  they 

may  be  saved,  except  by  their  own  maKce  they 

will  do  evil,  and  so  by  righteous  judgment  of  Ood 

perish  and  be  lost :  for  truly  men  be  to  themselves 

the  authors  of  sin  and  damnation.    God  is  neither 

author  of  sin,  nor  the  cause  of  damnation  ;  and 

yet  doth  he  most  righteously  damn  those  mien, 

thai  do  with  vices  corrupt  their  nature,  which  he 

made  good,  and  do  abuse  the  same  to  evil  d^ires, 

against  his  most  holy  will :  wherefore  men  be  to 

be  warned  that  they  do  not  impute  to  God  their 

vice,  or  their  damnation,  but  to  themselves^  which 

by  FBBE-wiLL  have  abused  the  qracb  and  benefit 

of  God/' — ^^  It  is  to  be  considered,  that  altbodgh 

our  Saviour  Christ  hath  offered  himself  upon  th^ 

cross,  a  sufficient  redemption  and  satisfaction  for 

the  sins  of  all  the  world,  and  hath  made  him* 

self  an  open  way  and  entry  unto  God  the  FatheTi 

for  ALL  MANKIND^  Only  by  his  worthy  merit  and 

deserving;   and,   willing  all  mem  to  be  saved,. 

calleth  upon  all  thb  world,  without  RBSPfecr 

OF  PERSONS^   to  come  and  be  partakers  t>f  the 

righteousness,  peace,  and  glory  which  if  in  htfn ; 

yet  for  all  this  benignity  and  grace,  showed  um^ 

versally  to  the  whole  worlds  none  shall  have  the 

effect  of  the  benefit  of  our  Saviour  Chris^  and 

enjoy  everlasting  salvation  by  him^  but  the^  thift 

t«ke  suql)  ways  to  attain  the  same,  as.  ht^liitli 
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taught  and  appointed  in  his  Holy  Word/' — 
**  And  here  all  fantastical  imagination,  curious 
reasoning,  and  vain  trus,t  of  predestination,  is  to 
be  laid  apart.  And  according  to  the  plain  manner 
of  speaking  and  teaching  of  Scripture  in  innume* 
rable  places,  we  ought  to  be  evermore  iri  dread  of 
our  own  frailty  and  natut^t  pronity  to  M\  into  sin, 
and  not  to  assure  ourselves  that  we  be  elected  others 
ivise  than  by  feeling  of  Spiritval  motions  in  our 
heart,  and  by  the  tokens  of  good  and  virtuous 
LIVING,  in  following  the^ace  of  God,  and  per-  ^ 
severing  in  the  same  to  the  end.'* 

A  few  citations  from  the  works  of  Ridley  shdl 
be  here  produced,  in  order  to  show  his  c^inions 
separately  and  distinctly. 

The  first  sentence  of  the  argument  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  £phesians,  on  which  he  published 
a  comtnentary  in  1540,  begins  as  follows :  "  In 
this  Epistle  the  Apostle  Paul  showeth  the  abun- 
dant  goodness  of  God  to  all  men  ;  how  he  hath 
^n^ated  and  made  all  men,  chosen  and  ^elected 
ihem  (i.  c.  all  men)  to  eternal  life  and  glory,  and 
tobe  Keirs  of  the  celestisfl  kingdom,  only  of  his 
mere  m^rcy ■  md  grace,  &c.'*^ 

And  the  second  is  Kke  unto  it:  "  All  meNj^ 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles,, have  their  sins  dearly  for«^ 
given  for  ChrisVsfeake"  alone,  and  be  made  right 
heirs  of  the  heai'enly  inheritance,  through  faith 
in  Christ  Jesus,  which  .£aith  is  received  by  the 
word  of  God -preached  unto  them.'*  i       • 

A  A    3 
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*'  Who  be  elected  of  Qod,  and  who  be  not; 
ve  cannot  tell,  but  by  th@  otitward  works  tb4t 
tbeydo*." 
■    *'  St.  Paul  saith,   that  God  hath  elected  and 

4  ...  7 

Chosen  us  to  be  holy  b(sfore  him  in  \o^%'\  that  is, 
w;hqsob>vei^  wix-i*  be  holy,  and  give  thecnselvei 
to  serve  Qod,  and  tp  keep  his  coipinandcneotai 

.  *^God  is  not  the  author  of  evil  (James,  ?.)•  God 
v^rilleth  np  sin.  He  willeth  that  AtL  misn  should  be 
Save4-T;(Could  he  will  ope  wayftnd  decree  another?) 
r-rand  come  to  the  I^nowledge  of  the  truth  j  f;ber9v 
^^^^  they  that  perish  and  shall  be  damned,. by 
(heir  own  fauU  they  perish,  and  be  damnfd^  an4 
not  by  any  fault  in  God ;  \ybicb  willeth  every  matt 
to  be  sayedi  and  to  tiiabend  he  pommandeth  the 
pospel  to  he  preached. untqa)!  creatures,  that  thej^ 
^hould  believe  and  follow  the  Gospel  in  life^  and 
\iQ  saved;  and  they  who  despise  it  are  the  causa 
pf  their  own  death  J/*         •  \ 

^^  Ap  for  tl}e  words  of  Ecqlesiiistes,  ix*  that  no 
plan  ca^  \^9yf  whether  he  is  worthy  of  hatred 
prjove^  they  relate  to  this  life.  I  would  (bat 
£V£iiT  MAN  should  not  only  think  that  he  is  ii| 
the  favour  of  God,  but  also  kno^  \%  s^re)f  thf|t 
pod  fayourpth  bim^j  &P-  §"  .' 

£fb(>per,  publis^hed  his  '^Dec^rAtion  of  theTe^ 
Pommaqdments,"  in  «1949;  wd,  thi!^  y^ars  i^ 

n  FaOiont  of  Eog[.  Cka^,  t^I,  il.j>.  3 1 .        \  lb.  ^  3,1. 

%  lb.  p.  aa.     '  S  fl>*  p****' 


Off  gpiiR  ^mv^^vMB^ic^ijn  -coKTBoyBB^Tt  959 
ieilvard^,  in  ).6*a,  ^^  fift^«afit)ed  th^itbiytyrnw 

Ik  i«w«i v^i  ^s  the-  4^^r0  4ll5t»te  pf ,  hi* )  ^oavitH 
t^n^r/Qr.feMrS^JrupqyMS^pigi^kion.to  tbp  surplice^ 
a.in»tt«ripf](Kery  ipfjBjftr  qpiwqi^ence,'  flbows  tbafe 
be. w«i  nfli.'.A  ,wai\4Q  swbscrih^,^tbrough:mQr0 

«^gesi  .^s^te^ct^  frore  tfe^^  jD^oiwfttiplb  will  suflS^ 
cieiUly  .oaaftife^l,  his  seB|;icpenU,i,(i*Mjt;is  flpt  » 
Qhristia^'?  part,  to  say  Qqd..bath  ;wrpt^  fet^  bway 
ajst^Sfeoios,  and,  with  «eces^ity  qf.d^irtiny,  .puUn 
^hplie,  )?y  the  hairiiuat^  heaven, ra»d^hrHStfe^llL 

will!  wt  ;h^,.  i»af .  fpceivp ; tb^ ; pr^foispSMDf  Mm 

•  a 

thenQod  v^Q^Sp^^  tP  pvSntsh  hitn::f(fr  4»iog:<9C 
ill.  1 1hU.^ep^»:4,i«':t<(i^<.h0!irs(99K^  fll$Q>M^ 

*  ti»  00^  ik«t.:wiU^tl»  91^*  ?f!iim,^uik«  And  iiii 
Itbj  8««cpi«;<>nl3i  of  n9^^iHlo»e*,:4iL;i)i!Wf:!^ff 

A  A  4 
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we  most  leaye  sin^  and  -^  tbi  works  oomtttMidi^ 

of  God ;  or  else  it  iff  a  <^maV  opinion  tltet  w6  hiV6 

blinded  ourselves  withal.  Of  iatBl  destiny,  ftttd'ytt 

will  not  save  us.     And  VR  c«6  ■  there  foliW  tiOt  inf 

our  knowledge  of  Christ  amiMdmebt  of 'life,  it  ir 

not  lively  faUh  that  we  have^  but  rather  i^  ^sm 

knowledge,  and  mere  presumption/*—*^  John  luth 

(vi*  44),  ^  No  man  cometii  unto  me,  ei6ept  my 

^  Father  draw  bim/    Many  men  understatid  these 

words  in  a  wrong  sense ;  es  though  Grod  required^ 

in  a  Toasonable  inan^  no  more  fhan  in  a  dead  pot  t 

aiid  mark^  not  the  wdrds  that  follow ;   '  E^ery 

^•jnan  that  heareth  and  -learHeth  of  my 

<  ooinethl^ilfo*  me."    God  diWweth  with  his 

nA  the  Holy  Ghost ;  but  mah*s  duty  is  to  beat^ 

and  Ifsarn;  thtft  is  to  say,  receive  the  graae  of  God^ 

consent  to  th^=  promise,  and  n6t  repu^  the!  God 

that  cdl^br  '  God  doth  promise  the  Holy  Gliost 

unto  theni^>that  ask  him,  and  not  to  them  that 

contemn  "him/-    Again,  after  showing,   that  al 

Adam's  sin  extended  to  alt  and  every  of  his  pos^ 

terity,  so  did  the  promise  of  grace  in  Qiristge-^ 

nerally  appertain,  as  welt  to  eveiy  and  single  tM^ 

A^m's  posterity,  as  to  Adam  (thus  asserting  unU' 

versal  redemption  through  Christ),  he  goes  on  to 

,  explain  hitnself  as  follows  i   <^  Farther,  St.  Faot 

doth  by '  colktiOA  of  Adam  land  Christ,  sin  and 

jgraeei  thus  intei^ret  God's  prottiise,  and  maketli, 

not  Christ  Inferior  to  Aj;iam>  nor  graoe  imtd  sin. 

If  f4V  tbetti  $biill  be  feaved^  ^nt  is  to  be  said  til 

.      K    V  A 
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those  that  St.  Peter  speaketh  of,  ^  thM  shall  pe^ 
^rish  lor  their  fobe  doctrine?*  and,  likewise,: CbrisI 

m 

itith;  ^' That  the  gate  is  strait  that  leadeth  unto 
f  lifeygndifew  enters*  iThus  the  Scripture  answer* 
eth'^"/  that  the .  promise  of  grace  appertaipeth  ta 
ev^r^isbrt  of  man  tin  the  world,  and  co^iprebend'^ 
ethr/tBem  all^  hbwbeit.  wHhin  oertain  Jitnits  and 
bounds^  the  which/if  iiben  neglecjt  and .  pa3S  over^ 
thejc  EXOLVBB  THBMs&x;\r£s  from  the  promise  in 
Chnst,  as  Cain  was  uooipre  excluded|-i  till  he  e^k^. 
eldded  himself,  than  Abel^r  &c.  ,! 

.  Qilrin  wrote,  **  Nunp  de  reprobis,  &c.  Al 
eniJBi  Jacob,  nihildumibonia  oppribvis  pi^meritus^ 
assamttur  io.gratiaih;  tiaf^saU)  nuUoiadhitcsQelere 
inquinatiis,odiohabetar/!r— ^^Quam  nihildum  bonl 
aut  mail  desigoassent^  alterum  electum,  jalterum 
rejectum,  ficc/'  Instttutio,  lib.  iii..pap.  22,  ^  11« 
But  Hooper  clears  up.  this  point,;  by  stating^ 
^^  Hpwbeit  jthese  tfareatenings  of,  God  against 
£sau,:']f  he;  had  m^f^  of  his.  wilful  malice,-  er» 
eluded  himself  from  the  promise  of  grace,  shouldi 
no.  more. (have 'hinderKed  his  salvation  than  God*8 
Ihreatenihgd  ags^nst  Nineyehi  which,  ootwith^* 
standing  ttbai  Odd:  said  it  should  be  destroyed 
within. forty  days,  stOOd  a  great  time  after^  and 
did  penance/*    ...  ,  f 

.  These  testimonies  speak. for  themselves.  D5 
they  whisper,  do  they  not  rather  positively  oppose, 
the.  doctrines  of  porticuiu*  and  partial  redemption  ? 


-  'Xet-  tts  Mow  ascertain  thfi  MxiGmeatM  of  Itolk 
4ier  on  these'  important  poidtSy  bj  a-^fonkr 
lection  'of  passages  ftfx>m  hti  writings  i  ^ 
Tikin  iellow^**  (Second  Sermon  on  Sq>taiag€attU 
Sunday 5  'p^  8A&),  ^^  ae^ing^  cwval  libertyi :  wjhfli 
tiiey  read  fhiese  words^  ^  Many  ai e  caUedyihut  fiov 
^'ctiosen/  nitifi;^*  their  reckoning  thus ;  NeedE moiv 
tify  my  txidy  4vith  ab^tHtning  from  alt  |titi.;8nd 
wickedness  ?  I  perceive  God  hath  chosen  some^ 
and  some  iare  rejected,  'l^ow^  if  I  be  in  the  nnmi^ 
ber  of  the  chosen^  I  cannot  be  dami&ed ;  -  bbt  if  I 
be  acGomted  one  of  the  condemned  number,' ithen 
I  oannotr  be  saved.  For  (Srod'a  j  udgmenta  kre inu 
inutaUe.  '^Such  foolish  and  wicked  reasaniaoma 
hiavey  which  bringeth  them  eitlier  to  desfJeratifm^ 
6r  else  to  Cftrn)al  liberty,* -vXherefore,  it  isineedfol 
%6  beware  of  sucb  peasoni^^or  «KpositioAs.of  SoHp4 
tiire>'  as  it  is  -to  bqware  o^  theideVil  iiimself. V  ". 
^  «'  Weread  in  the  Apostles' (-Acts^  xiiif.  4»)v^^ 
W^n  S(:  Paul  had  made  a  lodg'serm6n  «t  iitetiocht 
ihem-  believed  as  many  as  >^^€re  ordained '^ql lift 
eVerlasti^  ^  tthe  which:  saying j^  a  ^reat  'number'  of 
people  t^vcr '  been  ofibndedi  vAihf  ifind  Imret/M^ 
W^  pl»roeiv6.-  tihat  only  Ihiita^ball  toioe  tobeim^ 
and  so  to  ev^rkstitig  life,  hhkk  9r^^c^xi\af.Qci 
unto  it ;  therefore,  it  is  no  matter  whatsoever -laa 
dk\  for  if  we  be  choservito^erlastingilife,  wei^all 
have  i^ ;  ^nd  so  they  bavi  o^ii^ned  to  thfniMvai « 
dpor  of  a|}  wickedness  aad  ckim\  bbertjri^^agaiMl 


the  true  meaning  of  the  Scripture.  For  if  the 
roost  part  be  damned;  the  fault  is  not  in  God,  but 
in  themselves;  for  it  is  written,  God  would  that 
ALL  MEW  SHOULD  BB  SAVBD ;  but  they  them-.- 
selves  procure  their  own  damnation,  and  despises 
the  passion  of  Christ,  by  their  own  wicked  and 
inordinate  living.  Here  we  may  learn  to  keep  ua 
from  all  curious  and  dangerous  questions.  When 
we  hear  that  some  be  chosen  and  some  be  damned, 
let  us  have  good  hope  that  we  shall  be  amongst 
the  chosen  ;  and  live  after  this  hope,  that  is,  up- 
rightly and  godly,  and  then  thou  shalt  not  be  de^* 
oeived*  Think  that  God  hath  chosen  those  that 
believe  in  Christ,  and  that  Christ  is  the  book  of 
life.  If  thou  believest  in  him,  then  thoa  art  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  life,  and  so  shalt  be  saved.  jSo 
we  need  not  go  about  to  trouble  ourselves  vritit, 
curious  questions  of  the  predestination  of  God  y 
l^t  let  ua  rather  endeavour,  ourselves,  that  wof 
may  be  in  Christ ;  fof  when  we  be  in  him,  then 
ifre  be  well ;  and  then  we  may  be  sure  that  we  are 
ordained  unto  everlasting  life.*'  (Sermon  on  Third 
Sunday  after  Epiphany,  p.  3  U ,  3 12.) 

He  asserts  universal  redemption  in  several  of  hiaf 
sermons ;  and  in  that  for  the  Twenty-third  Sun- 
flay  after  Trinity,  he  acknowledges  the  same  in 
the  following  words ;  ^^  Christ  shed  as  much  bloo4 
for  Judas,  as  for  Peter.  Peter  believed  it,  an(| 
therefore  he  was  saved ;  Judas  would  pot  believQ 
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iL  and  therefore  he  was  condemned ;  the  fault  h^ 
ing  in  him  only,  and  in  nobody  else  ^•** 

Once  more  Latimer  writes,  ^^  His  salvation  is 
sufficient  to  save  all  mankind ;  but  we  are  so 
wicked  of  ourselves,  that  we  refuse  the  same  when 
it  is  offered  to  us  ;  and^  therefore,  he  saith,  ^  Few 
'  are  chosen ;'  that  is,  few  have  pleasure  or  delight 
m  it. 

Thus  it  is  manifest  that  Calvinism  did  not  pre« 
vail  amongst  our  reformers,  the  composers  of  oar 
public  formularies,  in  the  reign  of  Edwarid,  when 
those  formularies  were  composed. 

But  further ;  soon  after  Edward  the  Sixth^s  es« 
taj^ltshment  on  the  throne,  a  Paraphrase  of  the 
New  Testament  was  ordered,  by  authority,  to  be 

•  On  this  passage^  Toplady,  in  hit  Historic  Proofs  toLL 
p.  315,  ha»  penned  the  following  comment :  «'  Not  that  Christ 
tctoaUjdied  for  Jadas  (whose  death  was  prior  to  that  of  Chriit^ 
lii{nself)>  but  that  the  Mediator*!  blood  was  as  mach  suffideot 
(so  infinite  was  its  value)  to  have  redeemed  even  Judaa  (toA 
it  been  shed  for  that  purpose)^  as  to  have  redeemed  an/  other 
person.** 

Now,  to  pass  bj  the  doabtful  fact,  that  Judas  slew  himsdf 
antecedently  to  thd  oructfixion  of  Christ,  and  the  inference 
built  upon  it,  that  therefore  Christ  did  not  die  for  Jndas,  which 
would  equally  prove  that  Christ  did  not  die  for  the  PatriardiSt 
who,  consequently,  were  saved  without  a  Redeemer  |  is  this 
interpretation  the  plain  meaning  cf  Uatimer*s  words  ?  If  the 
writer  thought  so,  it  is  in  vain  to  argue  with  so  blind  a  preja* 
dice :  and,  if  he  wrote  what  he  was  sure  could  not  possibly  be 
true,  he  does  not  deserve  an  answer^  Cburton's  Liife  of  Win* 
^b^ter. 
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set  up  for  the  benofit  of  the  people  in  all  churches: 
The  Institutes  of  Calvin  had  already  appeared. 
But  it  was  the  Paraphrase  of  Erasmus,  whicih  our 
Informers  selected,  as  proper  to  guide  the  opinions 
of  the  English  public ;  of  Erasmus,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himsdf  in  opposition  to  the  erroneous 
sentiments  entertained  by  Calvin,  on  the  subjects 
of  enslaved  will  and  absolute  decrees. 

Now,  the  advocates  for  a  Calvinistic  interpreta* 
tion  of  the  Articles,  Liturgy,  and  Homilies,  iind« 
ing  it  impossible  to  deny  the  isentiments  of  the 
early  reformers  to  have  been  anti-calvinistic,  when 
these  documents  were  first  drawn  up,  have  shifted 
the  untenable  ground,  and  now  as  strenuously 
maintain,  that  alterations  in  opinion  had  taken 
place  before  the  Articles  were  finally  published  by 
Elizabeth,  in  1562*. 

This  allegation  must  needs  allude  to  the  senti- 
xnents  either  of  the  original  composers  themselves, 
or  of  those  under  whose  auspices  the  Articles  were 
Tepubiished.  The  original  composers  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom in  the  reign  of  Mary,  1555.  In  the  pre- 
ceding year,  1554,  a  dispute  relative  to  predesti- 
jiaticm  arose  among  these  imprisoned  reformers. 

*  Luther's  Coronientaiy  on  the  Galatians,  adranciog  the 
doctrine  of  the  decrees,  had  also  heen  published  prior  to  tb^ 
appearance  of  the  Paraphrase.  Luther  afterwards  changed  his 
sentiments  f  *^  Since  which  time,"  says  Burnet,  *'  the  whole 
stream  of  the  Lutheran  churches  has  run,  the  other  way.*'  'H'tst, 
Befer.  ?ol.  ii.  p.  1Q7. 
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Bradford  wrote  a  Treatise  on  this  subject^  which  tia8 
been  lost.     A  letter  of  his  writing,  hpwev^f,  <^cm^ 
taining  a  summary  of  his  opinions^  and  stating  tip6^ 
reception  which  his  Treatise  had  encountered  from 
his  fellow-martyrs,  Cranmer^  Latimer^  and ;  iRijti. 
ley^  is  still  extant  amongst  the  Martyrs-  Letters^ 
From  this  letter,  and  some  others,  it  appeavr 
that  Bradford  was  what  is  now  called  a  moderate 
Calvinist  (although,  I  confess^  that  my  own  ^rea* 
son  has  never  yet  been  able  to  annex  a. dear  idtt 
to  th^t  term),  asserting  universal  redennrptioQ 
through  Christ  to  Adam^  and  to  all  his  postSt 
BiTY  who  refuse  it  not  finally ;  and  recommend- 
ing some  diligence  to  be  employed  by  man  in. the 
affair  of  his  own  salvation  (although  that  were  long 
ago  fixed  by  an  irrevocable  decree)  •    To  me^  who^ 
were  I  a  Calvinist,  could  not  avoid  being,  by  de- 
duction of  reason,  an  Antinomian,  all  this  appears 
inconsistent  and  contradictory  ;>«  but  this  I.  only 
mention  by  the  way.     That  an  assertion  of  uni* 
versal    redemption,    and   of  election    in.  and  by 
Christ,  accompanied  with  earnest  exhortations  to 
labour,  is  not  pure  Calvinism,  will  appear  by  a 
reference  to  the  words  of  Calvin ;  for,  as  to  hot)! 
the  elect  and  reprobate,  he  asserts  the  decrees  to 
be  absolute,  and  resolved  into  the  sole  will  of  trbd; 
*a'nd  as  to  the  reprobate,  that  they  are  predestinated 
and  determined  to' sin,  and  so  to  damnation;  *^  Ip 

*  ■  .  ;      .' 

..  •  ♦  ..  .         .  ■  .  ■  r 

*  Martyrs'  Letters,  p.391,  409^471^  &c.n  ....    : 
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hanc  pravitatem  addictos^  qaia  juato  et  inscruli^ 
bili  J>ei  judido  suscitati  sont^  ad  gbriaoi  ejus  644 
^damnatioiie  illustntndam.'*  Calvini  Instit.  tib.  iiv 
tanf^  2Aj  ^>a4.  Ami  agkin  ;  ^^  Quos  ergo  Dwb 
prnteriti  |eprobat$  neque alA  de  causft,  ni^i.qucHl 
ab  biereditate  qaam  filits  suis  prsedeatinat^  illos  viik 
txcludcM.'*    Cap,  im,  ^  1. 

Bradford  sent  hirXreatise.  to  CranBOter^  Ridle];, 
-and  Latimtf,  then  prisoners  at  Oxford^  acooAipa*- 
Aied  by  a  letter  addressed  to  Ridley,  .requiting 
their  judgment  upon  the  subject :  ut  Veritas  docr 
trins  maneat  apud  posteros.  V 

From  Ridley's  reply ,  it  is^  dear  that  a  ,$econdJet* 
ter,  not  published  atnong  the  martyrs'  correspoad* 
«QGe,  had  been. wrltTeo  by  Bradford,  complaining 
4iiat  heresies  bad  been,  broached  among  his  fellowr 
prisoners^ -in^hich  bad  not  existed^  ^',if  the  requefit 
of  the  first  letter  had  been  granted."  Now,  since 
this  request  was  no  >  other  than  that  they  ^ould 
assent  to  the  opinions  contained  in  the  Treatise^ 
the  words  of  the  lost  letter^  quoted  by  Ridley, 
imply^  that  the  three  bishops  had  not  given  their 
sanction  to  that  work ;  and  Ridley  himsdif  adds, 
that  he  has  ^^  great  fearfulness  in  handling  tbc 
lubject,  and  dares  not  speak  further  than  the  text 
leads  him  by  the  hand*."  Bradford,  then,  first  ;Up^ 
braided  the  bishops  for  not  giving  his  Treatise  that 
sanction  which  would  have  patronized  its.appeaff 

♦  Martyrs'  Letters,  p.  64.    Covertlale,  the  editor 'm  lr5d^ 
kfi^  ih  a  mttrgima  note/  ^^onis  la|>j«e«  H  GodTs  dMii^.'^iO 
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ance  in  the  world ;  strangling  that  multitude  of  fae» 
Testes  of  which  he  complaias,  in  their  cndle ; 
afterwards  suppressed  the  work,  for  wanC  of 
protecting  authority.  Now,  had  these  biisbops 
framed  the  seventeenth  artide,  on  principles  a?ow« 
ediy  and  notoriously  Calvinistic^  would  not  Biad«- 
ford  have  urged  those  principles  against  .them,  oa 
-their  refusing  to  lend  their  sanction  to  a  treatise 
spealing  the  language  of  even  moderated  anddi* 
luted  Calvinism?  If  Ridley  had  been  a  deter* 
mined  Calvinist^  would  he  have  spoken  of  bis  great 
fearfuhiess  in  handling  the  subject  of  election  ? 
'  That  the  composers  of  our  public  foranularies 
m^ere  not  likely  to  change  their  sentiments  on^the 
several  points  in  question^  is  a  consideration  which 
may  be  added  as  a  note  to  the  foregoing  argt» 
ment.  These  sentiments  were^  in  fact,  not  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  superstition,  but  part  of  tbe 
system  of  reformation.  Dean  Tucker  has  shown, 
in  his  Letters  to  Dr.  Kippis,  p.  81,  &c.  that  at 
the  time  just  preceding  the  Reformation,  the 
church  of  Rome,  in  respect  to  predestination, 
grace,  free-will,  and  perseverance,  was  truly  Cal- 
vinistic. 

Is  it  likely,  then,  that  having  thus  put  their 
hand  to  the  plough  of  reformation,  the  fathers  of 
the  English  church  would  look  back  ?  Is  it  likely 
that  men  possessing  minds  so  vigorous,  would 
return  to  errors  they  had  abjured  and  thrown  off? 
Or,  if  they  had  changed  their  sentiments^  would 
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they,  not  have  taken  some  pams^  by  a  public  re- 
cantation^ to  efface  ipoipressions  wjiiqh  they  novv 
deeped  erroneous?  .Yet  nothing  of  the  kind  ap- 
, pears  If  nor  did  they  .express  a  wish  for  the  altera- 
tion of; the  Anti-calvinlstrc.  phrases  in  any  of  those 
formularies  which  they  had  prescribed. 
J  Jewd  is  the  reputed  author  of  the  Second  Book 
of  Homilies,  ^  which  appeared  in  l56o.  It  will  be 
pbserved,  that  all  the  other  formularies  were  pro- 
duqed  antecedently  to  the  return  of  th^  exiles 
frprn  Geneva,  and  thus  were  not  likely  to  be  tinc- 
tured with  the  waters  of  its  lake.  This  alone  was 
sent  forth  subsequently  to  that  event ;  and,  ther6- 
forCj  has  not  hitherto  been  examined.  Now,  if 
Jewel's  religious  sentiments  be  estimated  by  his 
Apology,  it  is  certain  that  the  name  of  Calyia 
does  not  once  occur  in  that  w6rk.  Again,  Jewel, 
when  abroad,  had  resided  at  Strasburgh  and  Zu- 
rich ;  and,  on  .the  breaking  out  of  the  tfpuble3  in 
Francfort,  opposed  himself  to  Knox  and  Good- 
man, who  rejected  the  Liturgy,  and  the  fabric  of 
Edward  the  Sixth's  reformation  *.     ' 

In  the  Apology,,  chiefly  written,  indeed,  against 
the  errors  of  Rome.  I  have  hot  beeii  able  to  dis- 
cover  a  single  sentence  -intimating^  the '  islightest 
.tendency  .  to  Calvinistic  opinions  in  the  writer. 
He  speaks,  it  is  true,  incidentally  of  the  difference 

l)etween  the  Lutherans  and  Zuinglians ;  but  this 

>  •         •  • 

*  Life  pre£xed  t^  Ixia  ApoloQf^,  p.  10. 
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.either  related  to  the  doctrine  of  consubstahtiatioti ; 
or,  if  the  decrees  were  alluded  to^  he  takes  iib 
pax;t  in  the  argument ;  spealdng  of  the  cbhteiiCkfli 
as  slight  and  soon  likely  to  be  healed  *  ;  fexabtt^ 
as  might  be  expected  from  a  reformer,  having  hb 
jmind's  eye  filled  with  the  ithousand  more  fottm* 
dable  errors  o^  the  Romish  communiohs  and 
urged  by  the  natural  bias  of  inclinatioa  to  fi^it- 
.sent  the  Protestant  church,  as  a  body,  toitis  adv^- 
saries,  in  the  ^rest  and  most  'Gtvoiirable  light. 

But  to  elucidate  more  clearly  the  S|eqtimQhtii  df 
Jiiis  reformer,  let  the  following  extract  firQnii  tne 
•  Apology  be  subjoined. 

'^  Baptism  is  the  sacrament  of  the  remission  6f 
sins  :  and  none  are  to  be  denied  that  sacrapent, 
who  will;profess  the  faith  of  Christ,'*  &c,    P.  49. 

la  this  passage,  it  is  evidently  taken  for  granted, 

.  1st,    that  the    sins  of  all   men  are  remittecli 

•  •  ■..'■'  -      .  .  • 

through  the  blood  of  Christ ;  and  2dly,  that  faith 
%  is  a,  matter,  in  some  measure,  of  human  option 
and  volition. 

^y  To  this:  great  and  solemn  feast  (the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  supper)  the  people  are'  to  be 
^  invited,  that  they  may  all  communicate  toge- 
.  ther,"  &c.     P.  29. 

**  It  is. finished  ;  as  if  by  these  words  he  would 
signify,  now  the  price  is  paid  for  the  sins  of  man- 
kind."   P.  36.     Here  the  expression  w— -not,  fllft 

*  P.  4J^  Trnwhtion,  1(J85. 


f  rice  16  sufficient,  butf>aid5  i.  e.  mankind  are  re- 
deemed ;*and  not  a  p^t  <Jf  mankind,  but  mankind 
Ml  getiei'al.  ^  Though  we  say  there  is  no  trust 
to  be  put  in  the  merits  bf  our  own  works  and  ac^ 
lions,  and  place  all  the  l^bpes  and  reason  of  ouf 
salvation  only  in  Christ,  yet  we  do  not  therefore 
«ay,  that  men  should  live  loosely  and  dissolutely^ 
as  if  baptism  and  faith  tvere  sufficient  for  a  Christ 
fiAri ;  and  there  were  nothing  more  required ;  the 
true  faith  is  a  living  faith,  and  as  St.  Paul  saith^ 
ftiito  good  worfts."  P.  39. 
•  We  have  now  shown  that  the  Liturgy  and  first 
book  of  Homilies  were  revised  and  settled  by 
those  who  composed  them  :  that  the  sentiments  of 
these  divines  were  at  first  Auti-calvinistic,  and 
tinderwent  no  subsequent  alteration;  and  that 
Jewel,  the  cotaposer  of  the  second  book  of  Homi* 
ties,  entertained  no  Calvinistic  opinions.  TheAr^ 
ticks,  however,  composed  by  Cranmer  and  his 
colleagues,  were  revised  and  republished  by  Parker, 
in  1562  and  1571.  It  remains  therefore,  ia 
order  to  complete  our  view  of  the  opinions  en- 
tertained by  those  who  prescribed  our  public  for- 
IBularies,  that  the  sentiments  of  that  prelate 
'Should  be  shown  to  be  Anti-calvinistic.  Arid  to 
this  end,  if  to  state,  that  his  whole  archiepiscopal 
life  was  a  war  against  the  Puritans,  who,  after  th^ 
^turn  of  the  exiles,  were  distinguished  by  Calviu* 
istic  sentiments ;  that  he  ordered  the  Apocrypha 
to  be  read ;  and  that  he  edited  the  Bishops'  JBibk 
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to  counteract  the  translation  of  Geneva :  if  all  thift 
be  not  deemed  sufficient^  his  preface  to  the  Bi- 
shops* Bible^  asserting  universal  redemption^  would 
of  itself  afford  conclusive  demonstration.  ^^  Search 
the  Scriptures,  &c.  John,  v.  39.  No  man^  wo^ 
man  J  or  child^^  adds  he,  ^'  is  excluded  from  this 
salvation,  and  therefore  to  every  of  them  is  this 
apoken*," 

But  indeed,  whatever  might  have  been  the  sen- 
timents of  Parker,  they  would  not  at  all  invalidate 
the  argument  derived  from  the  opinions  of  the 
earlier  reformers ;  for  not  to  mention,  that  ihej 
would  affect  the  Articles  alone,  Parker  having  left 
untouched  the  Liturgy  and  Homilies;  the  fivs 
Articles  relative  to  grace  and  the  decrees  of  God, 
are  either  the  same  with  those  agreed  upon  ia 
Edward's  reign;  or  slightly  altered,  so  as  to  fence 
more  strongly  against  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
predestination ;  witness  the  addition  of  the  last 
clause  in  the  seventeenth  Article^ 

This  additional  clause  of  precaution,  referring 
to  the  general  sense  of  Scripture,  as  recommend- 
ing OBEDIENCE  to  the  will  of  God  in  our  doings, 

*  Nowell  has  shown  (Ans.  to  Pietas  Oxon.)^  that  ihi 
questions  and  answers  respecting  predestination,  insltsd  df 
being  always,  were  probably  never  till  I6l5,  bound  up  with 
the  Bishops*  Bible. 

Another  work  chiefly  the  composition  of  Cranmer^  wis  thl 
Reformatio  Legum  Ecclesiasticarum^  published  in  1552.  A 
guards  more  explicitly  than  the  l7t)i  Article,  agaiast  thengal 
4QCta{ie  of  ^jK)lute  predeitmatioiH 
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proves  that  the  revisers  of  the  Articles  in  J  502, 
were^  if  possible^  more  afraid  of  Calvinism  than 
even  the  original  composers.  It  is  therefore  by 
recurrence  to  the  sentiments  of  these  composers, 
that  the  sense  of  the  composition  is  to  be  in* 
ferred ;  and  their  sentiments  have  been  already 
shown  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  Geneva.     Q.  E.  D. 

Now,  although  to  have  shown  the  early  or  the 
later  reformers  to  have  b&n  Calvinists,  would  not 
have  been  conclusive  evidence  of  the  Calvinistic 
sense  of  the  formularies,  since  they  professed  to 
exhibit  Christianity  as  understood  by  the  fathers 
of  the  three  first  centuries,  whose  works  contain 
nothing  resembling  the  doctrines  of  Calvin ;  it 
may  be  presumed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  ad- 
fnitting  the  early  reformers  to  have  been  Anti-cal- 
vinists,  they  never  could  have  penned  Calvinistical 
formularies. 

2.  But  to  advance  from  strong  presumption  to 
positive  proof,  let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to 
the  second  point  to  be  examined :  Are  the  formu- 
laries themselves  Calvinistic  ? 

As  we  have  shown  that  these  documents  were 
not  produced  by  Calvinistic  divines,  it  may  be 
proper  still  further  to  prepare  our  way,  by  proving 
them  to  have  been  borrowed,  so  far  as  they  werd 
borrowed,  from  an  Anti>calvinistic  source. 

The  controversy  respecting  the  various  points 
disputed  between  the  Arminians  and  Calvinists 
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appeared  in  the  church  so  ^rly  as,  the  time  of 
Felagius^  whose  impious  doctrines  of  human  mertt^ 
and  the  power  of  unassisted  virtue^  Augustine 
opposed^  by  starting  to  the  opposite  extrenoe* 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  the  Thomists,  his  disciples, 
adopted  the  notions  of  Augustine ;  while  those 
of  Pelagius  were  patronised  by  Duns  Scotus  and 
the  Scolists.  The  former  party  belonging  to 
the  Dominican,  and  the  latter  to  the  Franciscan 
order,  were  followed  by  their  respective  familial 
of  monks :  while  the  Pelagian  party  was  strength- 
ened by  the  Jesuits  and  many  othehs.  Luther 
being  a  disciple  of  the  Augustine  school,  adopted 
the  opinions  of  his  master.  His  opposition  to 
indulgences  strengthened  his  solifidian  principles; 
3nd  drove  him  the  length  of  denying  to  good 
works  the  virtue  of  being  either  the  means  or 
condition  of  salvation,  or  even  a  preparation  for 
that  end.  Qn  this  point,  as  on  various  others, 
Melancthon  was  of  opinion,  that  the  sentiments 
of  his  colleague  ought  to  be  mitigated;  but  during 
the  life  of  Luther,  owing  to  the  gentleness  and 
timidity  of  his  character,  he  advanced  his  notions 
with  the  utniost  modesty  and  deference  *.  Melancr 
thon,  after  the  death  of  his  friend,  became  the  leader 
of  the  Lutheran  party,  and  lowered  the  tone  of 
their  ddctrines,  Excluding  the  merit  of  works,  he 
taught,  nevertheless,  thfit  obedience  was  necessaw 

t  g^  JWosheiip,  vol,  Vf.  p.  3Q6,  ^f, 
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.to  salvation ;  and  a$serte.d  a  co-operation  of  the  will 
with  spiritual  inflaepces.  Hence  arose  a  distinc- 
tio^n  between  high,  and  moderate  or  synergist 
Lutherans;  and  in  general,  whep  we  speak  qf 
Lutherism,  we  §p^ak  of  the  opinions  of  Melanc- 
thon,  Luther  died  in  ^346,  previous  to  the  com- 
position of  any  of  our  public  formularies.  Th<e 
famous  confession  of  Augsburg  had  been  drawn 
up  by  the  pen  of  Melancthon^  in  1530,  He  was 
likewise  the  author  of  the  Wittemberg  confessior}, 
being  professor  of  Greek  in  the  university  of  tl^t 
place. 

"  Our  Articles,"  says  Dr.  Waterland^,  '\  were 
not  drawn  up  according  to  Calvin*s  schemp,  but, 
next  to  Scripture  and  antiquity,  upon  the  platform 
of  the  moderate  Lutheran^,  the  Augustan  con* 
fession,  Melancthon*s  doptrinc,  and  the  Neqessary 
Doctrine  and  Erudition  compiled  about  nine  years 
before  the  passing  of  our  Articles,  and  by  many  of 
the  same  hands  which  concurred  in  the  latter." 

At  the  time,  indeed,  when  the  Articles  were 
drawn  up,  the  Popish  errors  were  almost  the  sole 

#    

object  of  religious  altercation  ;  for  although  Prp- 
testants  thought  differently  on  various  subjects,  no 
public  dissension  had  hitherto  occurred  amon^ 
them,  saving  that  upon  the  single  point  of  the  Eu- 
charist-J^.  In  the  year  1552>  when  the  Article^  were 

*  Supplement  to  Caise  of  Ar^to  Subscripdote. 
f  Lawrence's  Lectures* 
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compiled^   the  Calvinistic   controversy  was  only 
commencing;   and  so  late  as   156o,   it  appears 
.from  the  Confession  of  the  church  of  Scotland^ 
that  Knox  had  not  adopted  Calvin's  notion  con- 
cerning election  and  reprobation.     In    the  year 
J  555,  a  combination  of  neighbouring  clergy  was 
formed  against  Calvin  at  Geneva.     It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation, 
disputes  de  fato  had  perplexed  the  new  doctrines, 
but  their  reigti  had  been  terminated  long  before 
"the  Articles  were  compiled.    As  to  the  Gospellers, 
or  abusers  of  predestination,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  "  a  scandal," 'as  Burnet  terms  them, 
'*'  to  the  doctrine  they  professed,"  they  were  re- 
flected on  by  Hooper  and  other  reformers,  and 
if  was  against  their  monstrous  doctrines,  chiefly, 
that  the  seventeenth  Article  was  framed. 

So  little  known  was  the  fame  of  Calvin  in 
England,  at  the  time  of  the  compilation  of  the 
Articles,  that  one  of  his  works  was  translated  and 
published  in  1549,  under  the  following  remarkable 
title;  **  Of  the  Life  and  Conversation  of  a  Christian 
Man,  a  right  godly  Treatise,  written  in  the  Latir^ 
Tongue  by  Master  John  Calvin,  a  Man  of  righi 
excellent  Learnings  and  of  no  less  Conversation*.^^ 
It  sitms  then,  that  his  name  was  so  little  cele- 
brated, ^s  to  stand  in  need  of  some  commenda- 
tion.   Luther,   at  an  earlier  period^   1547,   was 

♦  Am0*f  Typography. 
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not 'thus  announced  with  an  indefinite  article: 
*^  The  Disclosing  of  the  Canon  of  the  Popish 
Mass,  with  a  Sermon  annexed  by  the  famous  Clerk 
of  worthy  Memory,  Dr.  Martin  Luther.^* 

Dr.  Lawrence,  in  his  first  Bampton  lectur^ 
sufficiently  proves,  that  both  Henry  VIIL  and  his 
successor  repeatedly  solicited  Melancthon  to  pass 
over  into  England,  that  he  might  assist  Cranmer 
and  his  colleague^  He  shows  that  the  "  King's 
Book,"  and  the  *^  Bishops'  Book,**  which  are 
avowedly  systems  of  faith,  breathe  the  spirit  of  the 
later  Lutherism  ;  that,  relative  to  the  points  in 
controversy  between  the  Calvinists  and  Arminians, 
the  contents  of  neither  are  materially  different 
from  what  was  subsequently  inserted  in  tl^p  Ar- 
ticles ;  and  that  not  only  the  sentiments^  bqt 
many  of  the  very  expressions  transferred  from 
these  books  to  some  of  the  Articles,  have  been 
evidently  derived  from  the  confession  of  Augs- 
burg*. 

But  particularly  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL 
Cranmer  confirmed  himself,  in  every  important 
measure,  with  the  counsel  of  Melancthon,  then  at 
the  head  of  the  Lutheran  church.  These  two 
divines  projected  a  general  council  of  Protestants, 
to  be  held  in  England,  for  the  compilation  of  ^ 
'  formulary  of  faith  to  be  used  by  the  whole  re- 
formed community.  Calvin  was  requested  to 
take  no  share  in  these  arrangements ;  though  he 

*  Lawrence,  Bampt.  Lect.  l. 
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censured  the  deliberate  pr<x:eeding9  of  Cranpier, 
ipvhile  Meknctbon  was  continually  inculcatiog  the 
necessity  of  inpderationj  aqd  of  avoiding  the 
stoical  disputations  ^^  d^  ^to/'  which  had  dis^- 
^aced  other  reformed  churches.  Accordinglyi 
whatever  Cranmer  derived  from  ccxitinental 
chprcheSy  he  borrowed  from  the  moderate  Luther* 
ans ;  and  Parker^  soon  after^  followed  his  example. 
During  the  primacy  of  this  latter  divine^  the 
clergy  in  Convocation^  directed  by  Elizabeth  to 
rebuild  the  walls  of  our  Zipn,  rudely  subverted  by 
the  bigotry  of  Mary,  neglected  not  the  venerable 
.  materials  of  the  former  fabric.  The  original  do- 
cument which  they  drew  up,  bearing  their  signa- 
tures, is  still  extant,  and  is  nothing  more  than  an 
interlined  and  amended  copy  of  the  formubry 
which  had  been  adapted  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  Instead  of  extending  the  sense  of  the  Ar* 
tides,  to  make  them  embrace  9  variety  of  point$| 
or  comprehend  different  classes  of  subscribers, 
they  reduced  their  number  from  forty-two  to 
thirty-nine^  Elucidations,  it  is  true,  were  add^ 
in  one  or  two  instances;  but  these  were  not  taken 
from  a  Zuinglian  or  Calvinistic  creed,  but  from 
the  confession  of  Wittemberg,  of  which  the  prin* 
ciples  were  Lutheran  *• 

*  From  the  Augsburg  and  Wittemberg  oonfessioos^  it  if 
shown  by  Pr.  Lawrence  that  the  lat,  2d>  5tb^  6ih,  gth,  lOthj 
.  4itb^  12th,  iQil^,  20\hj25ih,  26tb^  31atj  and  34th  Articles  ^re 
derived  f. 

f  Lawrence's  Bampton  tectarcf^  Wt 
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.'  V.  Having  thus  investigated  the  principles  of 
the  early  English  reformers,  and  .ascertained  that 
they  were  not  likely  to  set  forth  Calvinistic 
formularies,  let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  the 
formularies  themselves.  And,  first,  we  maintain, 
that  the  Abticj-es  are  not  Calvinistic. 

The  first  of  these  in  dispute  is  the  Qtb,  relating 
to  original  sin.  The  scholastic  doctrine  of  merits 
which  gave  rise  to  the  Catholic  presumption  qf 
supererogatory  works^  is  repugnant  to  reason,  and 
contradicted  by  Scripture ;  and  thus  justly  de- 
manded the  animadversion  of  reformers  taking 
reason  and  Scripture  for  their  guides.  The  Ca- 
tholics were  of  opinion,  that  the  inheritance  of 
original  sin  communicated  only  a  corporeal  taint, 
and  that  the  soul  issues  pure  from  the  hands  of 
her  Creator.  Jn  opposition  to  this  error  the  gth 
Article  was  drawn  up.  According  to  the  church 
of  Rome,  original  sin  was  the  fuel  of  evil,  but  was 
not  displeasing  unto  God,  till  it  broke  out  into 
actual  crimes.     The  doctrine  of  the  Qth  Article 


We  subjoin  Melancthoo*5  opinion  respecting  the  fifth  Cal« 
vinistic  poipt. 

*'  Breviter  refutandi  sunt  duo  errores  fanaticoram  hon)inum^ 
^ui  finxerunt  renatos  non  posse  labi,  et  quamvi*  labantur 
contra  conscientiam,  tamen  justosf  esse.  Hcbc  amentia  dafU' 
ndnda  est,  et  opponenda  exempla  et  dicta  Scriptur* :  ut  Saul 
et  David  placuerunt  Peoi  fuerunt  justi,  et  donati  J^piritu  Sanctoi 
famen  postea  lapsi  sunt^  ita  ut  alter  periprit^  fiUer  rurjus  i^4 
PeuiQ  conversus  «it.'*    liOCi  Qom. 
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holds,    that  this  inclination  to  evil  is  itself  obr 
noxious  to  divine  wrath. 

One  h3rpothesis  supposes  the  extraordinary  ef- 
fiision  of  spiritual  succour  enjoyed  by  Adam,  to 
have  been  withdrawn  from  him  at  the  period  of 
the  fall ;  and  original  sin  to  consist,  not  in  an 
hereditary  depravation  of  the  natural  faculties,  but 
hi  the  use  of  these  faculties  unsupported  by  thcif 
original  aliment,  Dr,  Lawrence,  however,  con- 
tends, in  his  Bampton  Lectures,  that  the  nature 
of  man  itself  is  vitiated.  And  with  justice :  for 
as  baptism  is  an  act  of  regeneration,  it  would,  on 
the  first  supposition,  completely  reinstate  the  soul 
in  the  condition  which  it  had  held  in  Adam^s  hap- 
pier days  ;  whereas  the  gth  Article  observes,  justly, 
that  the  (p^vrifM  a-u^Kog  remains  even  in  those  who 
are  baptized.  That  concupiscence  hath  the  nature 
of  sin,  was  a  position  intended  to  contradict  aa 
opposite  assertion,  advanced  by  the  Council  of 
Trent  *.  The  Article  under  consideration,  then, 
was  not  intended  by  the  composers  to  combat  an 
Anti-calvinistie  opinion.  As  to  its  alleged  Calvinism, 
we  may  state,  that,  according  to  Calvin,  '^In  con- 
sequence of  original  sin  we  are  actually  under 

*  In  this  9th  Article^  as  well  as  in  the  15tb  and  27Xh,  |e- 
generation  and  baptism  are  considered  as  synonymous.  In  X\it 
1tJ\h,  the  one  is  described  as  the  outward  form>  the  other  tho 
internal,  but  the  simultaneous  effect.  Hence  a  caution  agaJASt 
applying  th^  term,  or  idea,  of  regeneration,  to  those  pretend^ 
sudden  and  involuntary  couversions  to  which  the  fourtti  pant 
«f  Cahinism  relates. 


sentence  of  condemnation^''  while  the  Article  it** 
•elf  pronounces  only  that  we  deserve  it  *. 

Again^  the  expression,  "  Very  far  gone  from 
original  righteousness/'  goes  not  the  length  of 
affirming  that  righteousness  to  be  totally  lost.  Of 
this,  indeed,  the  Westminster  divines  were  fully 
aware,  as  appears  by  their  attempting  to  changa 
the  "  very  far  gone,"  into  the  less  ambiguous^ 
*^  totally  depraved." 

The  ]  0th  and  13th  Artides  are  peculiarly  clatoied  * 
by  the  Calvinists,  as  favouring  their  views  of  Chris* 
tianity.  But,  as  a  key  to  the  whole,  we  must  re« 
cur  to  the  observation  already  made,  namely,  that 
the  dispute  referred  to  the  opinions  of  the  Romish 
church  concerning  human  merit.  Later  contro*^ 
rersialists  have  very  unfairly  regarded  it  as  bearing 
solely  on  the  doctrine  of  predestination  f. 

The  expression  occurring  in  the  10th  Article^ 
^^  That  man  cannot  turn  and  prepare  himself  by 
ills  natural  strengtli  and  good  works^"  evidently 
illustrates  this  explanation. 

Of  the  10th  Article,  the  first  part  is  copied  ver- 
batim from  the  Wittemberg  Confession,  the  last 
from  a  passage  in  the  writings  of  St.  Austin.  The 
notion  of  a  precise  moment  of  sudden  and  in- 
voluntary renewal,  the  author  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  condemns  as  a  Manichean  conceit  and 
a  horrible  falsehood. 

•  Kipling  oa  the  Articles.— Lawrence,  Banipton  Lectures. 
^  See  Lawreace,  Banoptoo  Lecture. 
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*  ^  C^tvin  unifdrmly  tepresetits  the  Spirit  of  Gk)4 
as  being  the^le  operator  in  eonversion.  ^^  Dotf 
Aiitem  ersOres  hjc  cavendi  sunt;  quia  nonnuHi  ^o- 
ofeHabium  Deo  faciunt  HOMtNEM :  ut  sufiragia^ 

SUO  RAT  AM   EfcBCTIONEM  PACIANT  */*      How  tblH 

denunciation  comports  with  St.  Peter's  advice,' 
•^  Using  all  diligence  to  makd"5^our  election  sufe,**^ 
it  is  not  my  prefeent  business  to  inquire.  What  ii 
the  plain  import  of  the  10th  Article?  is  th^quesf* 
'  tion  ;  and  that,  I  think,  is  evident,  by  its  stating 
that  grace  does,  in  fact,  oo-operate,  or  work  WiTtfii 
us ;  as  well  as  by  its  twice  .introdiacing  the  word 
ttill,  since,  wherever  there  is  will,  there  cannot  be 
total  compulsion.  If  grace  works  with  bur  Will^ 
Dor  will  works  with  grace  ;  or,  in  the  language  of 
Ihe  Apostle,  ^^  we  are  labourers  together  with 
God"  (1  Cor.  iii.  q).  I  have  to  subjoin,  that  t'hi 
last  words  of  this  Article,  **  working  with  us  when 
we  have  that  good  will,"  would  have  been  mor^ 
properly  rendered,  while,  or  provided,  we  havi 
that  good  will :  dum  vottyMirs.  .  • 

The  schoolmen  were  of  opinion,  that  by  good 
works  we  might  attain  a  measure  of  grace  SfuSv- 
cient  to  bring  us  unto  eternal  life  ;  that  it  is  Goir- 
gruous  to  the  Divine  nature  to  bestow  su6h  graod; 
and  thus,  though  we  could  not  merit  eternal  -life 
•by  our  works  themselves,  that  we  could  deserve 
grace  of  congruity  ;  that  is^  deserve  the  MEAift 
-'  ■  .  •■-'■■.  •     •• 

*  Calvio.  losUt.  iii.  2A.  3. 


#f  attaining  eternal  life.  They  added^  that  w6 
may  be  said^  in  receiving  this  grace>  to  have  ob^ 
t^ed  eto^nal  life  fa^  ooadignity. 

Now  4he  referm^ps^  and  our  itth^  iftth,  isth^ 
aad  14th  Articles^  repiy^  that  to  talk  of  MBRixiNOk 
Uny  thing  at  the  hand  <^  God^  is  blasphemy ;  not 
IS  it  wonderfttl^  that  when  the  schoolmen  thus 
presumptuoosly  prated  of  making  the  pnrest  Be^ 
iag  thdr  debtee*  in  grace^   Luiher  should  have 
ehi^ged  tliem  with  ^siiiniog.   These  Artides^  then» 
were  all  directed    against    scholastic  boastings; 
^hich  an  Arminia^  regards  with  as  much  horror 
as  a  Calvihist.     It  was  no  part  of  their  object; 
therefore^  to  deprecate  those  views  of  the  .moral 
ti^ency  of  man^  in  subjection  to  the  agency  of  God^ 
wllich  Arminius  rabsequently  wove  into  a  system-v 
To  the  1  Jth  Article,  concerning  ^^justification 
i>y  faith/*  similar  observations  are  more  partt^ 
^ularly  applicable.    The  cause  of  forgiveness  was 
iDonsidered  by  the  Roman  Catholics  as  being,  not 
the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ,  but  the  change  opej- 
rated  in  the  individual^  which  rendered  him  worthy 
of    divine  favour.     Justification   by   faith  only, 
was,  therefore,  the  antagonist  doctrihe  of  the  re- 
formers ;  but  how  little  resemblanfce Jt  bore  to  the 
Calvinistic  opinions,    may  b^  gathered .  irpm  the 
words  of  Melancthon  :  ^^  Nunc  vulgare  est  voci- 
ferare  de  fide  j  et  tamen  intelligi  quid  sit  fides^ 
non  potest,  nisi  prsedicatft  poenitenti^."  ' 

Calvin  terms  good  worksj  the*  fruits  of'  grace. 
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Aocording  to  the  12th  Article  they  are  the  fruitt 
of  &ith.  By  distinguishing  a  true  and  lively 
faith^  the  12th  Article  admits,  that  a  &ith  may 
exist  not  true  and  lively.  But  as  good  works 
constitute  the  difference,  these  must  eiUier  be  q>» 
tional,  or  no  diffsrence  whatever  could. exist;;  foi^ 
the  grace  which  forced  faith^  would  jfbrpe  its  .sin- 
cerity and  liveliness  *•  ... 

In  the  l6th  Article  we  are  taught  that  mad 
MAT  depart  from  grace  given^  and  mat  afterwardi 
repent  f*  r 

This  expression  is  altogether  irreconcilable'  ten 
the  doctrines  of  both  irresistible  and  indefectibli 
grace.  For  if  grace  were  irresistible,  men  could 
not^  when  it  is  given^  depart  from  it  and  fall  into 
sin«  And  if  the  composers  of  the  Article' had  ii^ 
tended  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  indefectible 
grace,  they  would  not  have  spoken  of  men  geqer 
raljy,  but  of  the  elect ;  who,  falling  away  fot  a 
time,  must  rise  again,  and  micst  amend  their  lives. 
So  sensible  were  the  Puritans  that  this  Article 
merely  stated  that  all  might  resist  grace^  and  that 

•  In  the  llth^  12th>  13th,  and  i;th  Articles,  and  indeed 
overy  where  throughout  our  formularies,  justification  is  spoken, 
of  as  a  thing  already  past.  To  be  justified  by  faith,  then,  b 
to  be-acGOunted  just,  and  thus  to  be  placed  in  the  way  of  sal* 
YatittH  t. 

f  '^  To  be  justified  by  faith,  then,  is  not  to  be  saved  by 
faith  §;•  » 

I  Tomliac't  Refat  cb.  iU.  passim.  §  Refut.  Calr.  p.  1371  Ao» 


amendment  and  relapse  were  possible^  that  at 
Hampton  Court  they  expressed  a  desire  to  bend 
the  Article  to  theic  own  views^  by  adding  the  words^ 
^^  but  neither  totally  nor  finally  *."  The  request;^ 
however,  was  not  complied  with  ;  and  the  Article 
and  doctrine  continued  to  deliver  the  language  of 
Arminianism  and  reason.  The  word  in  the  Latiqt 
article  which  speaks  of  a  recove^ry  from  lapse  is 
**  possumus/'  If,  therefore,  we  only  may  re* 
pent,  we  likewise  mat  not  repent ;  that  is  to  say^ 
we  may  fall  away  finally.  And  so  falls  away  finally 
from  the  Church  of  England  the  reproach  of  en- 
couraging presumption  and  of  teaching  nonsense* 
But  it  is  now  time  to  examine  the  great  subject 
of  contention,  the  celebrated  17th  Article.  This 
Article  was  expressly  drawn  up  in  opposition  to  the 
rigid  doctrines  of  unconditional  predestination,  in 
consequence  of  a  correspondence  between  Cran». 
mer  and  Melancthon.  In  1548,  three  years  be- 
fore the  Articles  were  finished,  Melancthon  wrot^ 
as  follows  in  an  epistle  to  Cranmer :  ^^  Nimis 
horridas  fuerunt  initio  Stoicse  disputationes  apud 
nostros  de  fato,  et  disciplinaa  nocuerunt.  Quare 
t^  rogo,  ut  de  tali  aliqu^  formulA  doctrinae  cogites.** 
And  the  opinion  of  Melancthon  respecting  pre- 

♦  *'  If  the  Article*  are  Calvinistic,"  says  Mr.  Grey,  *'  it  may 
Jye  inquired^  why  the  Calvinists  petitioned  against  the  literal 
and  grammatical  sense,  on  the  appearance  of  Charlea^i  dedam* 
lion,  and  have  so  often  wiBhec^lo  alter  thepo  f  V* 

f  Grey»  Btunpton  Lecturei  1796,       *'     ' 
VOJ,.  II,  C  C 
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destination,  to  which  this  passage  manifestly  al-» 
ludes,  a|>pears  from  the  Augsburg  Confession^  in 
which,  after  affirming  the  promise  of  grace  to  be 
universal,  he  adds,  *♦  Nee  est  opus  disputationibus 
de  predestinatione,  aut  similibus ;  nam  promissio 
est  UNIVERSALIS  ;  ct  nihil  detrahit  operibus  ;  imo 
exsuscitat  ad  fidem,  et  vere  bona  opera*.'* 

Elect  and  reprobate  are  correlatives  in  the  system 
of  Calvin.  Reprobation  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
17th  Article.  Would  it  have  been  altogeth« 
passed  over,  had  the  reformers  been  Calyinists^  or 
had  they  intended  to  inculcate  a  Calvinistic  inters 
pretation  of  all  the  Articles  ? 

The  last  clause  in  the  17th  Article  was  evidently 
intended  to  fence  against  a  Calvinistic  interpreta^ 
tion  of  all  which  preceded;  by  declaring  that  God'i 
promises  are  to  be  received  as  they  are  G£NERALi.t 
•et  forth  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  For  a  general 
view  of  the  Scriptures  is  quite  fata!  to  the  doc* 
trines  of  unconditional  election,  and  the  salvatioQ 
of  particular  persons,  Every  page  abounds  with 
general  promises,  suspended  on  the  condition  rf 
fidelity  in  obedience.  The  Gospel  at  large  pro^ 
idainis,  that  redemptipn  by  Christ  is  as  gewrd 

^  See  Daubeny's  Appendix. 

'Waterland  and  Bennett  both  sb6w«  that  ihe  hngiMgd  of 
Arminianisiil  is  prcpwolj  tbat  of  the  17th  Article.  •  Witllif 
land -6  SappJenftientJ to  Case  of  Arian  Subscription,  p.  »,  At.} 
?ennetfs  Directioft^,  &fe.  p.  pi.  (J^  also  Playftw't  Aj^ 
ad  Evang.  |>.  38. 
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as  was  the  fall  by  Ad^ni ;  in  other  wor^is^  iini- 
versal  *. 

'  Ip  a  word,  the  17  th  Article  can  only  be  recon* 
ciled  with  the  others,  with  itself,  with  Scripture^ 
^nd  with  the  moral  sense,  by  believing  that  th6 
predestination  of  God  was  not  unconditional,  but  re- 
gulated  by  his  foreknowledge  of  the  manner  in  whidx 
individuals  would  fulfil  the  stipulated  conditions. 

Universal  redemption  is  very  plainly  taught  in 

•the  2d  and  15th  Articles,    where  "men,''  and 

^*  the  world,"  are  set  down  without  limitation  f. 

^But,  lest  this  should  be  understood  as  9,  negative 

'Wgument,  the  31st  Article  insists  on  the  doctrine 

^n  express  terms,  styling  Christ  the  redemption, 

&c.  for  ALL  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.     A 

difference  is  here  to  be  remarked  between  uni- 

Tersal  redemption  and  universal  salvation.    The 

•Calvinists  deny  both :  Scripture,  the  Articles^  anii 

-the  moral  sense,  deny  only  the  latter. 

*  The  Gospel^  which  says  to  all  men>  Repent  and  be  saved^ 

'■  cannot  drive  any  to  desperation.    If  the  purpose  of  God  were 

reailj  absolute^  it  could  be  no  dangerous  downfal  to  any  w2u> 

;  i^ottld  have  it  before  their  eyes,  unless  to  those  to  whom  it 

:  ^ould  be  a  downfall  even  were  their  eyes  shut  to  it.    But  the 

Article  says  it  was  a  downfal  to  such  ]  the  purpose,  therefore, 

is  not  absolute. 

Does  the  Article  speak  any  language  resembling  that  of  Cal- 
.  ym,  '^  Aliis  vita  rtenia>  aliis  damnatio  aetemay  prasordina- 

-)-  In  the  2d,  redemption  must  be  universal,  because  original 

guilt  ia  universal^ 

§  Instil.*  lib.  iii.  cap.  ii,  {  5  and  7. 
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VI.  From  the  Articles  we  pass  on  to  an  exami» 
nation  of  the  Liturgy.  The  very  first  sentence, 
•^  When  the  wicked  man  turneth  away,  &c»**  gives 
A  blow  to  the  total  impotence  of  man  to  do  any 
thing  towards  his  own  reformation,  and  to  the 
separation  of  the  elect  at  God's  appointed  time. 
The  Exhortation,  ^^  Dearly  beloved,"  invites  all 
sinner^  to  receive  forgiveness  of  their  sins ;  as  the 
Communion-service  repeats  the  words  of  the  31st 
Article,  an  *^  oblation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
World."  The  Absolution  (or  general  remission  of 
sins)  likewise  assures  us,  that  God  desireth  not 
the  death  of  a  sinner  ;  but  Calvin  says,  ^*  Creatoi 
destinato  impios  ut  perirent ;''  and  again,  ^' Ipss^ 
clectio,  nisi  reprobationi  opposita,  non  $t^ret  *•'* 

Not  to  multiply  quotations,  the  Prayer  of  St. 
Chrysostom,  and  the  Collect  for  the  fourth  Sunday 
after  Trinity,  contain  a  petition  for  life  eternal. 
How  foolish  is  this  if  the  fate  of  every  man  is  fore- 
ordained !  The  elect  must  h^ve  eternal  live,  pray 
or  not  pray  ;  and  the  reprobate  cannot  obtain  it, 
let  theifl  weary  out  Heaven  with  supplications  I 

We  pray  in  the  Litany,  that  God  would  bring 
into  the  way  of  truth  all  such  as  hnve  erred  aoid 
are  deceived  ;  and  also,  that  he  would  have  mercy 
upon  ALL  men.  But  the  Calvinists  affirm,  that 
he  is  only  to  have  mercy  upon  a  part  of  men« 
According  to  the  third  Collect  for  Goo4  Friday, 

f  p^lvin.  Instit.  Ui.  23^  1^ 
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Grod  is  a  being  who  wiileih  not  the  death  of  a  sip- 
ner,  but  rather  that  he  should  be  converted  and 
live ;  now^  how  is  this  reconcilable  with  a  decree 
which  has  willed  from  all  eternity  the  death  of 
tnany  sinners  ?  In  this  same  Collect^  we  are  also 
made  to  address  God  as  a  Spirit  of  love^  who 
hateth  nothing  that  he  hath  made.  *^  Reprobos 
Deo  exosos  esse^"  says  the  gloomy  and  horrible 
doctrine  of  Calvin  ;  that  is,  those  reprobates  whom 
.he  has  made,  and  whom  he  has  made  reprobates* 

In  the  Collect  for  the  Sunday  before  £aster> 
^  Christ  is  said  to  have  died,  that  ^^  all  mankind 
.  might  follow  the  example  of  his  great  humility/* 

Wha*  is  every  child  instructed  to  repeat  in  his 
Catechism  ?  "  I  believe  in  God  the  Son,  who  hath 
redeemed  me  and  all  mankind.'*  What  says 
Calvin  ?  Christ  redeemed  only  the  elect.  And,  iti 
the  following  clause,  ''  the  Spirit  sanctifieth  all  the 
elect  people  of  God  ;"  that  is,  by  consequence,  all 
who  will  avail  themselves  of  his  reden)ption,  and 
be  saved. 

Again^  the  exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  iii 
the  Catechism,  prescribes  our  expressing  **  a  de- 
.  sire  that  the  Lord  God,  our  heavenly  Father,  would 
send  his  grace  unto  us,  and  unto  all  peoplb.** 
And  the  prayer  for  the  whole  state  of  Christ's 
•  Church,  instructs  us  to  make  supplication  and  to 
give  thanks  for  all  men.  Palpable  contradictioi]is 
and  absurdities,  if  God  has  predetermiaed  not  to 

C  C  8     ' 
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fiend  his  grace  unto  all  pcfdple,  afid  to  bless  onlj  a 
part  of  mankind. 

Calvin's  principles,  if  followed  up,  trould  ex- 
clude the  necessity  of*  d^iy  of  jtidgirient ;  nay,  he 
expressly  denies  that  ail  men  shaft  render  an  ac- 
count. But  the  Athanasian  Creeld  affirtni  this  do(i- 
tririe ;  and  the  8th  Article  pronounces  this  Creed 
orthodox.  Both  the  Creed  and  the  Afticle^  then, 
are  Anti-calvinistic.  -  ' 

So  much  for  the  Calvinism  of  the  liturgy  in, 
regard  to  the  point  of  partial  redemptiott. 

Prom  the  Collects  for  the  fourth  Sunday  after 
Epiphany,  ^here  we  are  made  to  declare,  that  **  me 
cannot  always  stand  upright;''  and  for tte  third 
Sunday  in  Lent,  where  we  be^dech  God  that  be 
would  look  on  the  hearty  desires  of  his  humble 

'  servants,  a  learned  refuter  of  Calvinism  has  de- 
duced, "  that  man  may  sometimes  stand  upri^ti 
and  that  some  of  the  desires  of  the  human  heart 
are  such  as  God  may  regard  with  complacency  ^C* 
Such  is  the  conclusion  drawn  by  Bishop  Ibmlifte : 
but  I  afn  free  to  confess,  that  my  mind  is  not  quite 
satisfied  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  interpretatiM. 
It  would  be  quite  consistent  with  the  Arminiah 
belief  to  conceive,  that  we  can  never  stand  op- 

'  i^ght  without  a  certain  impelling  (though  hotcocfi-' 
pelling)  power  of  divine  grace ;  and  that  even  oilr 
very  ^esikes  are  the  product  of  thb  same  infla* 

*  TomUn^^B  Refut. 


?pce;  agreeably  to  Phil.  ii.  13^  which  states,  that 
Opd  worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do ;  and  to 
j^he  Collects  for  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Easter 
vtreek,  as  well  as  several  others^  in  whiqh  d£SIR£3 
^r^  represented  as  the  effect  of  special  grace.  Nay^ 
I  wOjPld  mount  higher :  the  very  prayer  for  a  good 
jdesire ;  (if  we  can  be  supposed  to  pray  with  none, 
or  with  a  faint  one)  is,  as  I  conceive,  not  wholly 
^poi^taneous.  Yet  all  this  I  must  regard  as  being 
i^i^Qtire  and  full  consistence  with  the.  strict  tenet^ 
.of.an  Armihian ;  not  excluding  co-operatjon,.  that 
i$^  power  of  obeying,  or  disobeying  the  impulse. 
'Some  one  may,  perhaps,  here  telj  fne,  that  in  ven- 
<tufing  this  explanation,  I  am  (that  grosp  absurdity) 
^:  inoderate  Calvinjst.  And,  no  doiibt,,  any  onp 
m^y  c;all  what  names  he  pleases ;  but  IJuiow  very 
well,  t][)at  this  view  of  the  question  is  not  Calr 
vinism  ;  nor  do  I  yield  the  slightest,  assent  to  any 
i)n^,of  the  five  points.    ■  ..       .;;;:j^. /;/ 

This  divine  impulse  and  support,  but  not  irro- 
^tpb.k  grace,  this  co-^op^ration  in  short,  is  supr 
jp9se4  in  the  Collects  for  the  sixth  Sunday  after 
JEpiphany,  *^  Grant  us,  that  we  njay  purify  ou»- 
5l^vfi9^'*  for  the  second  Sunday  after  Easter, 
* '  Gi ve» :  us  grace, .  that  we  may  endeavpur,  ouk- 
^SLVES,  tQ  follow,"  &c.  and  for  the  twenty-fifth 
Sunday  after  Trinity,  "  Stir  up  the  wills  of  thy 
peij^le,  that  they  may  bring  forth  good  works,'* 
'&c. 

In  1ik&  manner  the  Baptismal  ^rvicQ  acknow* 

c  c  4 
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ledges  the  corruption  of  man,  and  the  necessity 
for  supernatural  aid  ;  yet  it  implies  that  faith  and 
obedience  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  our  own 
power.  The  matter  of  salvation  is  here  repre- 
sented as  a  compact,  in  which  God  gives  forgive- 
ness, the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  kingdom  of 
heaven ;  and  the  candidate,  on  his  part,  belief  and 
obedience. 

The  Baptismal  Service  further  considers  svert 
child  who  is  baptized,  as  elect ;  and  as  continuing 
80,  until  he  shall  fall  away  by  his  own  remissness: 
"  Grant  that  he  May  ever  remain  (continue) 
in  the  number  of  thy  faithful  and  elect  children." 
All  baptized  children  are  allowed  by  our  church 
to  be  made  children  of  God,  and  inheritors  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven;  and  we  declare,  that  if  they 
die  before  their  commission  of  actual  sin^  they  ait 
undoubtedly  saved*. 

But  the  Westminster  Confession  says,  chap.  t. 
^  3,  ELECT  infants  (not  all  baptized  infants) 
dying  in  infancy,  are  regenerated  and  saved  ly 
Christ,  who  worketh  with  whom,  and  when,  and 
how  he  pleasesi 

In  the  Order  for  the  Visitation  erf*  the  Sick,  the 
minister  is  instructed  to  pray,  that  the  sins  of  the 
sick  man  may  be  done  away,  and  his  pardofi 
lealed,  before  he  go  hence  ;  and  with  what  pro«- 
priety  could  such  a  petition  be  offered  by  those 

*  Rubric^  at  the  end  of  the  Baptismal  Service. 
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Viho  believe  that  hid  {mrdon  of  condemnation  had 
been  sealed  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  ? 

These  various  arguments  may  be  summed  up 
by  a  negative  one^  delivered  by  Bishop  Tomline ; 
namely^  that  *'  redemption  is  never  declared  to  be 
irrespectively  partial ;  that  human  co-operation  it 
intver  excluded^  when  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  mentioned  ;  that  grace  is  never  stated  to 
l»e  irresistible  or  indefectible ;  that  good  works  are 
sever  represented  as  unnecessary  to  salvation;  and 
that  sensible  inspirations  of  the  Spirit  are  no  where 
^acknowledged  in  our  Liturgy.'* 

VIL  No  Calvinistic  doctrines  are  inculcated  in 
the  Homilies.  The  word  Predestination  is  not 
lonce  to  be  found.  The  word  Reprobation  is  not 
^once  to  be  found.  Election  occurs  once  only ; 
•and  that  in  an  Anti-advinistic  sense.  And  no* 
thing  at  bU  is  mentioned  concerning  absolute 
decrees,,  partial  redemption^  perseverance^  or  irre* 
sistible  grace  *• 

There  is  a  Homily  of  Justification,  in  which  we 
meet  with  the  expressions,  '^  Forasmuch  as  that 
which  men*s  infirmity  lacked,  Christ's  justice  sup- 
plied ;**  we  must  '^  renounce  the  merit  of  our  vir« 
tnes,  as  insufficient  to  drsmrvk  remission  of  our 
sins  and  justification;  and  believe  in  God*s  mercy, 
through  Christ  to  obtain  forgiveness  of  all  sins,  if 
^e  truly  repent  and  turn  unfeignedly  to  him«^ 

*  See  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  Charge,  and  Refiitation  of  Cal^ 
Ttntftn  pasftinu 
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Here  bspentance  is  iDade  a  <y)iHliitiaa^<>f  justi* 
ficalion.  A  Calvinist  will. not  hear  cff  it  aa  a  QOit 
dition.  •.    .'J  i 

In  the  Homily  on  the  Salvation  Qf;i^wkin4^ 
part  iii*  "  baptized''  is  equivalent  to  f^Jv^fifi^l 
Now  that  baptism  is  regeneration,  orlihis-aign  of 
simultaneous  regeneratiotr,  ts  clearly  deitaQiistrated 
from  Scripture  and  the  sense  of  the  leariy  xihiiric^ 
by  Wall,  Hey,  Tomline,  and  dthier  writers.  That 
this  was  also  the  doctrine  of  our  English  jfeforaif> 
ers,  is  evident  from  the  two  folk>wing  extractl 
from  the  book  of  Homilies  ;~-^/  In  cbtircbe8»  the 
fountain  of  regeneration  is  presented  ta.  u3:  the 
)}ody  and  blood  6f  Christ  is  cfftttA :''  here  the  t^ 
Cacraments  ere  spoken  of,  p^.  S2d«  ^^^  Chri«t 
phanged  frequent  washiogsl  int(>  tbd  sflcran^eiit  cf 
regenemtion,"  p.  24a/ .  ;AJ1:  thtea  whq  ar?*  rege^ 
perated,  that  is,  all  who  -are.  baptiz^^d;:  are  held  by 
the  Homilies  to  be  justi6edji-Now,  to.be  jaatififidl^ 
according  to  the  eleventh  Article,  is  to  be  afe- 
counted  righteous  before 'God;  all  theti  who  are 
baptized, are  accounted  righteous  befi;^e  Qojdi  HcMf^ 
therefore  the  Homily  speaks  a  language  iUt^ly 
xjpposite  to  the  doctrine  of  election  and  repit)te^ 
tion.  But  further,  as  all  who  are  baptU^d  are  not 
actually  saved  ;  to  be  regenerated  and  justitied,  is 
SDot  to  be  certainly  saved ;  to  be  once  accounted 
tighteous  before  God,  is  not  to  be  certainly  saved : 
here,  th^n,  is  an  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  final 
perseverance.     Once  more,  it  is  the  doctrine  qf 
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the  Gospel  ftnd  of  am  eleventh  Arttde^  that  we  are 
|iistified  by  faith  aAy^  aqd  Hoi  for  our  own  works 
and  desirvings.  But  that  this  £iith  is  not  irra* 
Bpectite  .to  our  own  works  and  deservings,  as  is 
the  doctrine  of  high  Calvinism,  appears  from  the 
Hotnily'of  the  true  and  lively  Faith,  where  we 
Maid  that  ^^  Faith'  is  taken  in  Scripture  two  way^'; 
one  faith^  being^  dead,  bringeth  forth,  no  good 
works;  another .  worketh  by  charity,  and  is;  a 
quick  and  lively  feith,"  Galat.  v.  6.  Eschewing 
evil  and  doing  gladly  all  good  works.  Universal 
redemption  is  taught  in  the  Homily  concerning 
the  Nativity ;  in  that  for  Good  Friday,  and  in  that 
for  the  Sacrament.  In  the  latter,  the  death  of 
Christ  is  said  to  be  available  for  the  redemption 
of  ALL  the  world,. 

That  grace  is  not  irresistible  and  overwhelming, 
that  faith  is  in  some  measure  an  active  effort,  is 
seen  from  the  following  exhortation :  "  Yea,  let  ts^ 
endeavour  ourselves,  good  people,  diligently  to 
keep  the  presence  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  Only  let  us 
apply  ourselves  to  accept  that  grace  that  is  ofiered 
tons*." 

The  eleventh  Article,  concerning  justification 
by  faith,  gives  a  reference  to  the  Homily  of  Justi- 
ficatton.  Now  that  Homily  shows  that  the  merit 
of  works  as  an  efficient  cause  was  what  the  Article 
was  intended  to  condemn ;  not  but  thait  the  &ith^ 

^  HomQies*  p.  417,  Ojiford  9dit  Syq. 
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required  must  neceaarify  be  MUpported  by  canversiM 
and  repentance.  Bishop  Tomliney  in  shcnt,  ui 
many  parts  of  his  Refutation^  has  proved  tHe  Rb* 
milies  to  be  Anti-calvinistic.  Now  the  Articles 
commend  the  Homilies  as  containing  a  doctrine 
wholesome,  godly,  and  necessary.  Ridley  styles 
them  sermons  in  praise  of  the  virtues  and  against 
the  vices.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  subjects 
of  many  of  the  Homilies  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  Calvinistic  system  ;  such  as,  original  sin, 
the  salvation  of  mankind,  faith,  good  works, 
declining  from  God,  the  nativity,  the  passion, 
the  resurrection,  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  grace  of  God,  and  repentance.  Now,  all  thess 
topics  are  successively  treated  of^  yet  not  bue 
point  of  Calvinism  is  mentioned. 

VIII.  The  advocates  for  a  Calvinistic  interpret* 
ation  of  the  formularies,  unable  to  maintain  their 
position  either  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  sen* 
timents  of  the  composers,  or  from  the  documents 
themselves,  have  again  shifted  their  ground,  and 
made  one  more  attempt  at  proof,  by  asserting  that 
these  documents  were  generally  understood  in  a 
Calvinistic  sense,  in  the  times  immediately  suc« 
ceedlng  their  publication.  It  may  not  be  itnptxypet 
then  to  examine  the  strength  of  this  argument : 
presuniing  that,  even  were  the  affirmative  estar 
Wished,  it  would  not  go  the  length  of  proving  the 
formularies  themselves  to  be  Calvinistic ;  since  the 
inundation  of  Genevan  divinity,  which  took  place 
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in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  may  haye  induced  many 
to  accommodate  subscription  to  their  predestina* 
rian  principles^  by  strained  interpretations  which, 
the  early  reformers  did  not  contemplate.  In  con- 
ducting this  inquiry,  we  ought  also  to  carry  along 
with  iis  the  recollection,  that  the  depreciation  of 

r 

moral  works  was  often  overcharged  with  strong 
colouring,  in  order  to  combat  the  grand  Popish 
error  of  deeming  obedience  to  be  in  itself  merito*' 
rious  and  efficacious*. 

After  the  short  primacy  of  Grindall,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Parker,  and  himself  one  of  the  com* 
posers  of  the  Liturgy,  the  metropolitan  chair  was 
occupied  by  Dr,  Whitgift.     Under  this  prelate's 

•  Hooker  finished  his  Bccleslastical  Polity^  under  the  pa« 
tronage  of  Whitgift,  A.  D.  I60O.  He  has  been  pronounced  t 
Calvihist  by  Overton^  ^nd  again  and  againt  hy  the  Christiaa 
Observer.  *'  Hooker^  however,"  says  Strype, "  was  for  univer* 
sal  redempiiom  Travers  for  excluding  the  greatest  part  of 
mankind  f,"  kc.  Neither  did  Hooker  believe  the  doctrine  of 
Bssumnce  In  a  Calvinhtic  sense  }•  Farther,  in  his  sermon  on 
Justification,  he  says,  "  To  say  ye  cannot  be  saved  by  Christ 
tvithout  works t  is  to  add  things,  not  only  not  excluded,  but  com* 
xnanded;  as  being  in  their  place  and  in  their  kind  necessary, 
and  therefore  subordinated  unto  Christ,  by  Christ  himself/* 
A  Calvinist  may  pretend  that  this  is  his  own  doctrine;  but 
may  doubt  whether  a  Calvinist  would  state  it  in  this  man* 
»  A  true  Calvinist  objects  to  '*  conditional  justification* 
ps  overturning  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Gospel  §.'* 

t  Life  of  Whitgift,  p.  3J5. 

%  Sec  Walton's  Account  of  bis  Controversy  with  Travers* 

§  Sep  jiir  Richard  HiU's  Coi^oversj  with  Daubcny, 
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sknction,  were  drawn  up  the  Lambeth  Articles^ 
1588,  which  exhibit  a  portraiture  of  high  Cd- 
vinism.  Whether  they  were  published  against 
Anti-calvinists  or  Antinomians^  it  is  not  material 
to  determine.  Their  appearance  evinces,  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  Whitgift,  the  Thirty -nine  Articles, 
revised  for  the  last  time  in  1571,  did  not  speak 
distinctly  the  language  of  Calvinism.,  It  is  highly 
td  the  honour  of  Elizabeth,  that,  as  soon  as  the 
contents  were  known  to  her,  these  nine  articles 
were  disapproved  of  and  discouraged. 

I  have  adverted  in  the  preceding  volume  to  the 
unaccountable  inconsistency  of  Whitgift,  in  pro- 
mulgating Calvinistic  doctrines,  and  countenancing 
Anti-calvinian  ministers.  Some  facts,  hovwevar, 
may  now  be  produced,  to  show  that  he  wavered 
in  his  predestinarian  (pinions.  Cartwright  had 
sown  the  seeds  of  Calvinism  in  Cambridge;  and 
Whitaker,  Margaret  professor  in  1580,  promoted 
their  growth.  Yet  Baro,  his  predecessor,  bad 
taught  opposite  doctrines ;  and  Barrett,  in  1595, 
censured  Calvinism  in  an  university  sermon.  Thii 
gave  offence  to  the  heads,  who  imagining  the  se- 
venteenth Article  to  be  in  their  favour,  compellefl 
the  preacher  to  sign  a  feigned  recantation.  But 
Whitgift  told  the  heads  in  a  letter*;  that  they  had 
made  Barrett  affirm  that  which  was  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  held  by  many  sound  and  leanied  divines 

*  Strype,  p.  4401 
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in  the  church  of  England^  and  in  other  churches 
likewise^  men  of  beet  account ;  and  which,  for 
his  own  part,  he  thought  to  be  false,  and  con- 
trary to  the  Scriptures.  For  the  Scriptures  were 
plain,  that  God,  by  his  absolute  will,  did  not  hate 
and  reject  any  man.  There  might  be  impiety  in 
believing  the  one;  there  could  be  none  in  believing 
the  other.  Neither  was  it  contrary  to  any  article 
of  religion,  established  by  authority  in  the  church 
©f  England,  but  rather  agreeable  thereto.  He  de- 
manded what  article  of  the  church  in  particular^ 
the  doctrines  of  Barrett  controverted.  But  Whita- 
ker  in  his  answer  specifies  no  one :  replying, 
that  Barrett's  opinions,  if  not  against  the  Articles, 
were  yet  against  the  religion  of  the  church,  pub- 
licly received*;  and  always  maintained  in  sermons, 
and  in  lectures.  This  plea,  however,  was  not 
founded  in  truth ;  for  the  sermon  of  Harsnet  at  St. 
Paul's  Gross,  1584,  and  of  Hooker  at  the  Temple, 
1585,  had  condemned  absolute  reprobation :  these 
divines  being  both  patronized  by  Whitgift.  And 
Dr.  Baro  had  delivered  Anti-calvinian  lectures  and. 
sermons  in  Cambridge,  for  fourteen  years  beforef  • 
It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  heads,  in  their  original 
charge,  had  urged  the  seventeenth  Article  as  in  their 
l^vour  ;  but  Whitaker,  in  his  answer,  drops  this 
argument.  Some  time  afterwards,  Whitaker  spe- 
cified the  eleventh  ArtidK,  on  Justification  by  faith 

*  Strype's  Appendix,  p.  199, 

t  Heylin^  Quinquartic.  Hist^  p.  624. 
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only,  as  one  contravened  by  Barrett* ;  but  the 
Archbishop  still  expressed  himself  not  satisfied. 
As  to  the  Lambeth  Articles,  drawn  up  by  Whita- 
ker,  to  which  this  controversy  gave  rise,  it  i$ 
probable  that  Whitgift  had  been,  before  their  pro- 
mulgation, reasoned  into  a  change  of  sentiments 
We  have  already  shown,  in  Vol.  I.  that  they  were 
signed  only  by  five  prelates,  two  of  whom  excepted 
against  some  of  the  phrases  as  too  strong.  We 
may  add,  that  Dr.  Baro  wrote  a  soft  constructilEm 
of  them  ;  and  vindicated  his  sentiments  as  odd* 
sonant  to  the  avowed  Articles,  in  conformity  to 
the  meaning  of  which,  those  of  Lambeth,  he  coor . 
eeived,  ought  to  be  interpreted  f . 

Under  Usher,  the  Irish  Confession  was  drawn 
up,  in  i6J5,  in  which  the  Articles  of  Lambeth  were 
interwoven.  Usher,  then,  did  not  conceive  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  to  be  Calvinistic.  In  l684, 
this  latter  rule  of  belief  was  adopted  by  the  Irish 
church.    Usher  some  time  afterwards  renounced 

♦  Strype,  p.  450. 

f  In  the  second  Admonition,  published  15/2,  the  Gal4 
vinists  affirm  that  ^^  for  free  will,  not  only  they  (the  Bishops) 
are  suspected^  but  others  also ;  and  indeed  the  Book  of  Articles 
of  Christian  Religion  speaketh  very  dangerously  of 'falling 
from  grace ;  which  is  to  be  reformed,  because  it  too  much  in- 
clineth  to  their  error  j:/*  This  complaint  was  repeated  m 
.J587§. 

t  Playfere,  Appell.  Evang.  part  iii.  en.  i6. 

f  Bridges's  Pefenoe  of  the  Governmeut  established^  &c.  p,  i^q8. 
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his  Calvinistic  opinions ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  renounced  the  English  Articles. 

In  the  Hampton  Court  conference,   l603,  the 
Calvinists  petitioned  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
£ook  of-  Articles,  the  insertion  of  those  of  Lam- 
beth, and  the  addition,  in  the  sixteenth,  of  '*  not 
totally  or  finally,"  after  the  words,  **  depart  from 
grace.'*  Again,  at  the  synod  of  Dort,  1 6 1 8,  the  Eng- 
lish divines  (although  they  were  outvoted)  were 
commissioned  to  assert  the  doctrine  of  universal  re- 
demption ;  and  we  know  that  one  of  them,  Dave* 
nant,  was  in  all  respects  an  Arminian.   Montague's 
Arminian  work,  Appello  Ca^sarem,  l624,  was  or- 
dered by  King  James  to  be  licensc^d  by  Dr.  White, 
^*  as  agreeable  to  the  public  faith,  doctrine,  and  dis- 
.dpline  established  in  the  church  of  England*/' 
During  even  the  subsequent  reign  of  violence^  in 
lybicb  Arminianism  was  branded  as  Popery^  it  was 
by  no  means  universally  allowed,  that  the  Articles 
apeak  the  language  of  Calvinism*    In  1626  ap- 
peared a  proclamation^  forbidding  new  opinions 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  church  ;  and  in  ]  628,  the 

*  It  18  tnie^  that  the  courtiers  accused  hiro  as  contradicting 
the  sarenteenth  Article.  But  how  ?  By  affirming  that  men 
'jnsti^ed  mat  fall  away>  and  mat  rise  again,  but  not  certainly 
or  necessOfihf.  But  this  is  in  fact  the'  doctrine  of  the  sixteenth 
Article^  which  says,  not  must,  but  mat  rise  again.  Here  the 
^rror  of  the  Calvinists  consisted  in  supposing  an  identity  be- 
tween the  terms  justified  and  elect.  They  strained  the  seven* 
teenth  Article  to  suit  the  purpose  of  accusation  3  and  shut  their 
•yes  to  the  sixteenth^  the  twenty-seventh,  and  the  thirty-first. 

VOL.  II.  D   D 
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Declaration  prefixed  to  the  Articles,  confined  aB 
preachers  to  their  phin  and  general  ineaning; 
9nd  prohibited  new  senses,  and  the  drawing  of 
any  Article  aside.  These  edicts  were  interpreted 
by  the  Calvinists  as  restraining  t-hem  from  preach* 
ing  the  saving  doctrines  of  God's  free  grace,  iQ 
dection  and  predestination.  Was  not  this  to  con^ 
fess  these  doctrines  to  be  a  new  sense  of  the  Ar- 
ticles ?  Was  not  this  to  admit,  that  the  Artid^ 
tquld  not  support  these  doctrines,  withdat  being 
drawn  aside  from  their  plain  and  general  mean* 
ing  *  ?  To  say  the  least  then;  ^Airing  the  whde 
preceding  period^  absolute  reprobation  w^  gene* 
Tally  condemned  in  the  church ;  And  universal 
redemption^  with  the  possibility  <>f  ^ejpaitkig 
finally  from  grace,  were  doctrines  as  generally  rid** 
tnitted.  Any  of  these  opinions,  pursued  i|i  •t^ieik' 
consequences,  will  destroy  the'whole  fVame^f^ 
'quinquarticuTar  system. 

IX.  These  decisive  proofs  thfet  the  Articles  ar^ 
not  Calvinistic,  may  be  summed  up  by  contraMin| 
them  with  the  confessions  of  churches  avowedly 
.Calyinistic.  These  last,  we  shall  £ind>  speal^^  cpn*? 
rperning  the  disputed  points  with  a  f^l^i9a^.  ff^ 
sitiveness,  and  precision,  ivbich  leaves  Hd  iiMli 
for  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  resjiectin^  theit  acbp6 
and  meaning.  Is  it  not  fair  then  to  cboclu^fi,^ 
t;h.at^  b^d  the  inteation  bqeu  to.  &et  fprtil  OttTiXtR 

%  See  Co)%,^  vol.  ii.  Pi.  747. 
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ivoiifcj  have  b»^i  ^q<»Ily  leiLpJim-  pinji  rtrpng*'?  '^ 
ftwouW  open  toa  ftfr^plfeaffieW,^  it^  fiogn^pajTe  a]l 

the  dispiiteid:  Articles  <^itb<««wl^ijla:tl^  iQ,;^e.^;g)it. 

fi^ons  of fCalymiaUc  ch^  y^e  or  t^o  speci- 

Iti^ieng  Qf  op^tmriety  n^j^ifit/jgoffix^f  '  •)  : : .  ?;  -  -.  ; 
Att  riieX^lyinifitic  ebi>rKi)W,'  ipt  tfcatiog  of  ori- 

gm\l  sii),  haw  wpateditp  ip^  tb?gwU^44?W)s 

tfv|^ncona3pi?aenc^^R<|ltb##ii|f4rioe«Hie 

«on6  dying  unlM^pljzei  <Jr  ww^efl9r^<;p-  ^W  ??i%^ 

.  Auk  of  awr  »atonft  W^E^yi|jQ;({fcQt>C(lwJiyt/6r^^ 
: ifwBg)  Goi'^  rwi^tb^ '  wd> 4eliy^rB4  by:  |th^;  ^Vfr 

I  is  bora  intPitte  vwlA,  ai[rf :  bfl|?ti|t^^v  a^^ii^,  rin 
the  ^^evtA^'i^fk^^^i  Jwjli^^      ifir:dtis^tft^m  ^ftlie 

^  Whether  it  Mjaid  tphayQ  been  purposely  darkened,  or 

purposely  geqeralized*  or  pvi^osdly  softened,,  comes  all  to  the 

"  game  thirig  in  the  ^nd  :'  linder  ztfy  ththeke  isiip^o'S'ffotisj  9ie 

*  idijeet  mugt-hiMpl^  been  olily' to  procure ^Mmimltyf  imjotfjg^^f- 

^^9»tU^,is  to.pv^  x^ytf^e^^^ffi  qfi^M^^Y^^^ 


'  ^Woold  Mt  pfb?e  the  Lbid*s  Mk^«  i(i  be  Ci^n)sfldci^  ^buC^  iwtie- 
'  jtber  the  Anii^es,  l»^.  Calyin'^HPS)  b:^  Hll)e^i^l}  ^miSIIMi 
.cp4ijpAbp»afa«^l»«h$^.9plvJ9ift^  ^bcP' 
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being  accounted  righteods  before  God ;  the  cause, 
the  merits  of  Christ ;  the  means,  faith  ;**  while  a 
reference  is  made  to  the  homily  on  that  subject* 
N0W9  this  homily  states  good  works  to  be  neces* 
sary.  Here,  then,  nothing  is  said  of  two  Calvin-r 
istic  points ;  of  justification  as  a  state  of  actual 
acceptance,  in  opposition  to  the  Arminiah  belief, 
which  considers  it  as  ai  state  of  reconcifiation,  fur- 
nishing the  groundwork  of  that  acceptance ;  and 
of  work^  required  merely  as  a  test  of  faith,  or 
acknowledgment  of  gratitude  for  divine  mercy,  in 
opposition  to  the  Arminian  belief  in  their  indis* 
pehsableness,  in  foUo^infg  faith,  as  si  condition  df 
that  unmerited  mercy/  On  both  these  subjects, 
Calvinislic  confessions  will  be  found  to  speak 
plainly  but.  Npt  less  cautious  is  the  chqrchia 
hei* '  fbrbearancc^  to  press  Calvinistio  doctrines  in 
her-  seventeenth  Article*'  Bvery  other  confession 
which  hientioris  predestinM^pn^  speaks  of  it  as  ab- 
solute and  irrespective;  as  a  separation  of  some 
to  life,  that  they  might  be  faithful ;  ^o(  from  i( 
presqiepce  that  ihey  sypuW  embrace,  by  ft»ith,  t(ie 
terms  of  salvation.  In  our  seventeenth  Article 
this  queistion  pf  absolute,  irrespective  election  is 
whblly  pniitted  ;  and  not  one  sellable  occurs  fs 
specUn^.preterjtipn  pr  reprobatio.^.  Here  is  no 
|D^nt|on,^s  in  piher  palvjnistjc  churches^  gf  God's 
determinate  cpunsel  to  save  somr  oni<y;  while  the 
aaving  clause  in  the  end,  referring  to  the  will  of 
Pod^  W  geqeraliy  sei  fpr^h  in  Scripture  fw" « 
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guide  to  our  doings^  is  peculiar  to  the  English 
confession. 

From  the  whole,  it  mdy  t>e  inferre^^  that  the 
compilers  of  the  Articles'  intended  not  to  speak 
decidedly  a  Calvinistic^  exclusive  language,  but 
rather  to  forbear  pressing  the  points  in  dispute^  ia 
the  hope  of  healing  the  differences  attendant  up6n 
the  Reformation.  The  Articles  are  not  to  be  ebnl'** 
tnented  on^  then,  as  implying  a  Calvinistic  sense  i 
fer  not  only  do  they  bear  intrinsic  evidence  of  an 
intention  not  tp  speak  that  sense ;  but  when  the 
Lambeth  Articles^  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth^  and 
the  Puritan  preachers  in  that  of  Charles  tl^e  Flrstj^ 
attempted  to  pronounce  that  sense  as  their  Only  in* 
terpretation,  the  suppression  of  the  former,  and  the 
declaration  forbidding  innovation  directed  against 
^he  latter^  prove  that  the  Articles  are  Intendec^ 
by  the  imposers,  as  th^y  were  by  the  compilerSj^ 
to  be  understood  in  their  |>lain  and  literal  mean* 

Jug;      ■      • 

We  have  been^  in  this  place^  only  concerned 
to  show,  that  the  Articles  admit  cleanly  of  Armi- 
nian  interpretadon,  but  no^  clearly  of  Calvinistic 
How  a  Calvinist  can  subscribe  the  thirty^first^ 
which,  in  admitting^tiniversal  redemption,  destroys 
the  whole  quinquahictilar  £tbric,  we  leaV^  it  v^h 
his  conscience  to  deternnne« 
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JUmhth  JrtickM  fW'fi^  i^^^^,  ^^  infants).  "  They  whti 
are  not  predestinated  to  ^ivatjon>  ,<l^ail  bQ  KECBStAiiLT 
OAMNBD  for  their  sins. 

^f$tcA  ixtiSJf  be .  httld  at^^  tb^  repfcsMOtaliycl  j  oi  M  die  Clbipiai 
•bufches  bf  fiQr^pCy  except jdiose  jtf  ,   ..    .; 

<'  That,  br  Adsm'^  fall^  bis  poiteritv  ic^t  tb^ir  ft»e*wiIU 
being, ^ut  tp  an  unavoidabW  necessity  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  wha^- 
^V^r"lhey'd6;'At'dO  ilot/'^hi?ii^^^^  H  he  good  or  batf/bdng 
pi^eii}Asft^  Hi^iwiit^  by  di6  ^t^mat  'MA  tiibcUial  iteMtdt* 

•f  Divines,  at  Westminster,  in  l64?. ' ,  **  Man  is  very  far  gone 
from  priginai  righteousness,  anduofms  own  tuftore  lodmed 

fiim  ;'  ikl^r^  '\tit6,  ^  WbdV^^v^a  o^xiHIiM  tfglitm^ 

sllir'«liicJ''iK^'bf  hk^  oMrft.ffitam,  incttbeb^Miy  ti^etil :'-  iuri 
again,  "  Concnpiscence  hath  the  nature  of  sin  ;'*  to,  ^'  Is  traif 

/m&  Article  qf.l6i5.  .^  Not^e  can^comp  to  Christ  vaiipa  it 
be  j^i'ven  iinto  nimV  and  all  ineh'  are  hbf'M  dHft^  bf  ibfc  FJi- 
^tf'/iM^^^  cbm«  «i^  the^  r%imk*m^tiiiif^smi 

,i  M$einhlu's  skoi^ter  Ccdechkm,  apprpped  by  the  Sc^itish  Gem: 
ral  Assemhly*  *'  The  corruption  of  his.WHOLir  nature,  wnicfi 
is  commonly  called  original  %fn,***SW/  '^Ahd  wb«lArt  btrfimA 
Article  says,,  gently  and  timidly,  of  original  sin,  that  it  Bi" 
SERVBTEf  God's  wrath  and  damnation,  &c.  this  Catechism  de« 
oUres,  that  ^'  All  mankind,  by  their  fall,  lost  communion  with 
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Gtxl ;  ave  under  his  wrath  and  curse  5  and  sp  made  liable  t^ 
dl  Uie  miserita  9S  thk  lift«  to  d^tb  Uaalf*  mi  to  the  pains  of 
Mifctever/' 

JUSTIFICATION. 

Lambeth  jirtkle,  Jiflh,  A  jnstifying  faith  falleth  not  away, 
in  the  elect,  either  totally  or  finally.— 5it/A.  A  man  endued 
with  justifying  faith/  is  certain  of  the  rensission  of  his  sins, 
ittd  df  bia  eyetkating  salivation  by  Christ.    See  the  whole. 

Synod.  f^Dwt^  fvwrih.  ^<  That  God,  to  save  hi»  elect  from 
ttie  corrupt  mass,  doik  begei  faiih  in  tk^my  by  a  power  equal 
19  that  whereby  he  created  the  world  5  insomuch  that  the^ 
to  whom  it  is  given,  ca^noA  leject  it  ^  and  the  rest,  being  re* 
probate,  cannot  accept  it.*' 

J&lepentk  Ariicle  <tf  tki  EngSsh  Churchy  altered  by  the  As" 
^tnnbiy  of  Divines,  in  l643,  ^  We  are  accounted  righteous 
before  God,  ^c."  altered  into,  *'  We  are  justified,  that  is> 
accounted  righteous, before  €rod»  and  ba«e  remission  qf  ains, 
fn^  by  hia  gnwe,,^:  te.  2  and  there  is  inserted  the  passage, 
'*  his  whole  obedience  and  satiafaclion  being  by  God  imputed 
ft^us." 

tnshjirtklei§^l6l5.  'VThe  Scripture  useth  tos^,  that 
faith  without  vofhs^  and  the  aociect  lathers  of  the  church  t» 
the  same  p«i|Kise,  that  faith  only  doth,  justify  us.  So  that  a 
tnte  believef  nsay  be  oertainy  by  the  assurance  of  feitb»  of  the 
loi^^oess  of  hia  suu,  and  of  his  eiwrlarting  salvation  by 
Christ.  A  ptm  hfe,  by  justifying  faith,  and.  the  sanctifying 
Spirit  of  God,  is  not  extinguished,  nor  vanisbieth  avay>  in  the 
s^geaenate,  either  foally,  or  totally." 

CedvttCi  Cemmon  Proper  Boakjor  Geneva,  *'  The  justice  of 
lesus  Christ  i&  imputed  to  such  as>  by  true  faith,  cleave  unto 
hiin.^' 

Assemlfy^s  Cattckism^  or,  Confesiionaln/ Scoiland.  "  Q.What 
benefits  do  they  that  are  bppbctu a  lCt  called,  partake  of  in 
lUi  liis?    A.  JustuficatioQ^  adc^on>  &c.—> Q;.  What  is  justi* 
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fication  ?  A.  Justification  is  an  act  of  Grod's  free  grace^  where- 
in he  pardoneth  all  oor  sins^  and  accepteth  us  as  righteous  in 
his  sight,  only  for  the  righteousness  of  Christ  imputed  to  us^ 
and  received  by  faith  alone. — Ct.  What  benefits,  in  this  life^  ac- 
company justification  ?  A.  Assurance  of  God's  love>  increast 
of  grace,  and  perseverance  therein,  to  the  end.** 

PREDESTINATION^ 

Lambeth  Articles,  1.  God,  frona  eternity,  predestinated 
certain  men  to  life;  certain  men  he  hath  be  probated*  2.  The 
moving  cause  of  predestination  unto  life,  is  not  the  foresight  of 
faith,  or  of  good  works,  &c.  but  only  the  good  will  of  God 
/•  Saving  grace  is  not  given  to  all  m^n,  &c.  3  and^  9.  It  is  not 
in  the  will  or  power  of  every  one  to  be  saved. 

Synod  of  Dor t.  1.  That  Crod,  by  an  absolute  decree,  hath 
elected  to  salvation  a  very  small  number  of  men,  without  any 
r^ard  to  their  faith  or  obedience  whatsoever ;  and  secluded 
from  saving  grace  all  the  rest  of  mai^ind,  and  appointed  them 
by  the  sure  decree,  to  eternal  damnation,  without  any  rq;ard 
to  their  infidelity  or  impenitence. 

Irish  Articles  of  I6l5,  By -the  same  eternal  counsel  God 
hath  predestinated  some  unto  life,  and  reprobated  some  unto 
death,  of  both  which  there  is  a  certain  number,  &c. 

The  cause  moving  God  to  predestinate  unto  life,  is  not  the 
foreseeing  of  faith,  or  perseverance,  or  of  good  works,  or  of 
any  thing  in  the  person  predestinated,  but  only  the  good  plea^ 
sure  of  God  himself,  &c.  ^'  But  such  as.  are  not  predestinated 
to  salvation,  shall  finally  be  condemned  for  their  sins.** 

CoIvitCs  Common  Prayer  Book  for  the  English  Church  ai  Ge* 
neva,  **  God,  who,  o£  the  lost  sons  of  Adam,  hath  ordained 
some  as  vessels  of  wratli  to  damnation  i  and  hath  chosen  others 
as  vessels  of  his  mercy  to  be  saved."     Phoenix,  vol.  ii.  p.  20/. 

Assembly's  Catechism  (^Shorter,  for  Youth),  set  forth  by  the 
fVestminster  Divines,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First.  /*  Q.Did 
(»od  leave  axjc  mankind  to  perish  in  the  estate  of  jin  and  mi« 
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leiy  ?  A.  God,  having,  out  of  his  mere  good  pleasure^  froin 
all  eternity,  elected,  sons  to  eternal  life,  did  enter  into  a  co- 
venant of  grace,  to  deliver  them  out  of  the  state  of  sin  and 
misery,  and  to  bring  them  into  a  state  of  salvation  by  a  Re« 
deemen— a.  Who  is  the  Redeemer  gf  God's  elect  ?  A.  Thit 
Kedeemer  of  God*s  electa  ttc.** 


Cempare  these  three  titles  with  the  whole  of  otAr  Thtrty-nina 
Articles,  and  particolarly  with  the  ninth,  eleventh,  and  seven* 
teenth,  or  with  the  analysis  of  them  ofiered  above,  and  sec 
whether  they  hold  a  language  having  even  the  remotest  affinil/ 
to  such  strong,  onambigooas  Calvinism* 
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MlmimU4f  the  Qevenmneui  ttma^  die  Prwtl^.ykMMr 
<ifz<2  ejected  Clergy  j^^.  JteirfclfpM  on:  (j^Prcn  «iaf 
Pulpit. — ^VI.  Barebones*  Parliament :  Cromwell  Pro* 
tector. — VII.  Enlarged  Toleration.-^YIII.  Independ^ 
ents  favoured :  Tryers  of  Candidates  for  Orders. — IX. 
Lay  Commixsioners. — X.  Encouragement  of  Episcopa* 
hans» — XI.  Amicable  Associations  among  the  d^ereni 
rel^otts  Parties:  and  Plan  of  Toleration.^^XIL  The 
Parliament  seem  friendly  to  Republicanism, — XIII. 
Death  and  Character  of  Cromwell, — ^XIV.  Acts  or  Or-^ 
dinances. — XV.  Learned  Divines, — XVI.  Miscella* 
neous Matters:  Roman  Catholics:  Baptists:  Independr 
tnts;  their  Confession:  Presbyterians:  Death  of  Love. 
—XVII.  Xei'e/fer^.— XVIII.  Fifth  Monarchy  Men. 
—XIX.  Millenarians. — XX.  Joanna  Southcott:  Car* 
penter,-^-XXl,  Antinomians:  History  and  Refutation 
of  Antinomianism :  Crisp,  Saltmarsh,  Cudworth,  and 
Xe/^.— XXII.  Huntingtonians,'^XX\l\.  Muggle^ 
tonians. — XXIV,  Quakers, '•^XX.V.  Statement  and 
Refutation  of  their  Tenets, — XXVI.  Quaker^Method^ 
ists. 

I.   X  HE  English  constitution  was  now  wholly  dis- 
solved.    An  apology  for  a  House  of  Commons, 
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consisting  of  about  eighty  members,  all  Independ- 
ents, voted  the  House  of  Lords  to  be  useless,  and 
the  office  of  a  King  dangerous  to  the  state.  Ta 
secure  obedience  to  this  decree,  a  new  oath,  deno^ 
minated  the  engagement,  was  prepared :  by  whicU 
the  jurors  bound  themselves  to  be  faithful  to  the 
government  established,  excluding  Lords  and  Mo- 
narch. This  instrument  was  designed  chiefly  at 
an  ordeal  for  the  Presbyterians,  who,  as  a  body> 
concurred  with  the  Scots,  and  pronounced  the 
existing  powers  usurpers. 

IL  But  since  it  was  ejcpedient  to  conciliate  as 
well  as  bind  to  the  new  government,  the  multi- 
farious sects  which  had  sprung  up  in  this  period  of 
confusion  ;  an  act^  passed  at  the  request  of  Fair-^ 
fax  and  Cromwell,  removed  the  whole  body  of  pe^ 
nal  statutes  connected  with  religion^^  and  establish- 
^  on  their  downfal  a  general  toleration^  from  which 
Papists  and  Episcopalians  were  alone  exoej^ted^ 
Another  ordinance  appomted  commissioners  for 
each  county^  who  should  judge  concerning  the 
qualifications  of  such  candidates  for  the  ministry^ 
as  could  not  comply  with  the  forma  of  ordination 
before  dstaWished. 

IIL  In  several  ordinances,  professedly  intended 
to  check  the  prevailing  Ucentioifisness^  it  is  cu* 
rious  to  observe  in  bow  marked  a  manner  th^ 
scandalous  vices  are  singled  oat,  in  a  canting  age, 
ft*  animadversion  and*  ()uni5hmerit.    While  adul-^ 
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tery.  Incest^  fornication^  swearings  8al)bath-break«t 
ing,  and  blasphemy ^  are  all  subjected  to  the  severt 
vengeance  of  the  law,  no  notice  whatever  is  taken 
of  dishonesty  or  deceit*.  In  the  general  disso- 
luteness and  impiety  which  demanded  this  partial 
dieck^  we  may  perceive  the  fatsA  consequence  o^ 
the  wildness  of  fanatical  sects.  Men  of  under* 
standing,  whose  principles  are  not  strongly.  con-« 
firmed,  or  whose  moral  behaviour  is  inclined  to 
lukewarmness  and, laxity,  finding  no  rational  or 
persuasive  religion  to  embrace,  relapse  insensibly 
into  infidels  and  brutes  ;f'. 

IV.  Though  strong  measures  were  resorted  to 
in  enforcing  the  new  .  formulary  of  allegiance  $ 
though  Milton,  being  appointed  to  defend  the 
kingless    government :{;,    rallied    the   dissatisfied 

*  I^eale,  vol.  ii.  p.  382. 

f  The  people,  weary  of  war>  and  anxious  for  tranqaillitje^ 
in  getferal  submitted  patiently  to  the  engagement  i  but  many 
of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  resigned  their  preferments,  in  corn 
scientious  attachment  to  the  old  Scottish  covenant,  and  thus  left 
Tacancies  to  be  supplied  by  dissenting  ministers.  This  change, 
indeed,  did  not  materially  signify,  for  they  were  all  Calvioisti 
together.  At  Cheater,  the  engagement  was  condemned  to  the 
lowest  pit  of  hell.  Baxter,  who,  with  pthet  Presbyterian  mU 
nisters,  inveighed  against  the  engagement,  and  extolled  the 
covenant,  relates,  that  the  former  was  accepted  by  all  secta« 
ries  and  davaliers.  Life,  p.  64,  65,  It  is  well  known,  how* 
ever,  that  the  cavaliers  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  published 
a  string  of  refisogs  for  revising  it.  These  men  were  not  paltry 
time-servers;  and  Mr.  Baxter,  who'would  exhibit  them  as^ucb# 
was  certainly  not  well  acquainted  mth  this  matter. 

X  Whitlock,  p.  387. 
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preachers  with  all  the  wit  of  his  satirical  pen ; 
though  recusants  of  the  engagement,  above  eigh-« 
teen  years  of  age,  were  prohibited  from  suing  in 
any  court  of  law ;  and  ministers  assailing  the  go- 
vernment from  the  pulpit  were  sequesterecf  from 
their  benefices ;  yet  while  menace  and  infliction 
were  thus  held  out  in  the  one  hand,  concession 
and  conciliation  were  tendered  with  the  other. 
An  Independent  government  directed  that  the  m^ 
tional  church  should  be  Presbyterian  in  doctrine^ 
discipline,  and  worship.  The  lands  of  bishops^ 
deans,  and  chapters,  which  had  been  in  sequestra- 
tion since  1646,  were  sold ;  while  to  the  sum  ob« 
tained  in  return  were  added  the  first  fruits  and 
tenths  of  ecclesiastical  preferments,  formerly  pay^ 
able  to  the  crown  ;  and  this  consolidated  fund  was 
applied  to  the  purpose  of  raising  poor  livings  to 
the  value  of  one  hundred  pounds  a-ycarf.  Part 
of  these  resources  was,  however,  expended  in  sa- 
laries for  the  ex-bishops,  and  for  other  displaced 
cathedral  ecclesiastics.  Generous  mutineers,  who 
on  turning  adrift  your  officers,  in  an  open  boat, 
upon  the  stormy  sea  pf  life,  flung  them  forth  a 
few  biscuits  arid  a  keg  of  water,  that  you  might 
flatter  yourselves  with  a  notion  of  your  own  ua* 
bounded  humanity ! 

V.  These  regulations,  however,  were  found  in-* 
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safficteot  to  paqify  either  tha  RoyaliBi;  or  Presbyte* 
riao  party 3  who  contiaued  to  laondi  forth  froQi 

.t}ie  pulpU  9X^  the  press,  their  iaveetives  BgaiArt 
those  vvho  had  outwitted ;  and  oiy^owered  then. 

.Thete  two  engines  of  disconteot  were  aepordi^gly 
objected  to  restriction^;.  thi^  press  being  laid  en* 
tirely  under  the  i»speott<9i  And  ooatroi  of  Farli#- 

.fnent ;  «Qd  the  monthly  fast  beiiig  abdisjied^  which 
indeed  had  ever  he^  only  n  meeting  for  dehat^ 

.  Und  uochAritaUe  aspersion. 

VL  l<>dl.  The  coronation  of  Charles  II,  m 
Sootland  .{though  under  restricybions,  which^  it  is 
probable,  heaever  intended  to  obe^nre,  hat  wbiqh 
his  nortberay  ^ut^cts  were  mpst  justly  pui:ushad 

.  for  their  inferpcAia  intoleraiipe  i^  iJivippsi^g)  i  the 
epistolary  contrpversy  hetwi^t  QrpHi^iueli  and  tbe 
Scottish  divines,  ^\\&  victory  g^wedby  this  e^tra* 
ordinary  chamoier  at  Worcester,  'Whiqh  he  ^^oo^- 
dered  as  his^orowniog  mercy ^'  and  .the  qod:iseqiieQt 
^ight  of  iJDe  sovereign  into  Fj>u;icdy  are  evients 
m^bicb  we  tmiist  r^  satisfied  with  thus  brie%  no* 

.  ticing*. 

1,^53*  iealws  pf  the  power  of  Cromwell,  tbe 
B«iflQpiiParli;aQ9e(it  h^  it  in  coi^qm^ation  to  di$- 

^  ^1  femember/*  says  Bishop)  Bamet>-  pv  4i3,  "  tbete  vmrt 
$ix  sermons  preached  to  tbe  King^  in  one  fest-day,  witfaoi^  jp« 
4erinis&iQn.  He  wasuot  allowed  to  \i^Lk  abroad  op  Sapdajs^ 
and  received  a  reproof  after  dancing  or  cards  had  been,  ai  any 
time,  allowed  at  court )  a]l  which  (and  no  wonder !)  did  not 
9  little  contribute  to  beget  id  him 'an  afverstoa  to  strictness  ii^ 
jrejigionr 
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'^baDd  some  part  of  tha  armj  f  hgit  np  fooofi^r  did. 
the  General  disoov^r  tbeir  intecitions,  than,  aAer  a 
ihort  and  fruitless  ii^^^tiation  for  .arrears,  ^  per-* 
haps  merely  #  cover  (or  his  pr^ected  measurea, 
he  i^epaired  to  the  House,  at  tbe  head  of  a  (em 
officers  and  privates,  and  quietly  dissolved  i^atai* 
sembly .    Then  follpwed  some  daysf  of  humiliation, 
and  seeking  after  God.    In  compliance  with  Ckmiv- 
weirs  wish^  the  council  of  officers  decreed^  that 
J  39  persons  should  exercise  the  sovereigii)  pow^!} 
all,  according  to  the  true  spirit  of  practical  repubh- 
licanism,  to  be  nominated  solely  by  himself.   With 
this  de&terqus  measure  he  was  content  for  the  pre^ 
sent,  as  preparatory  to  the  execution  of  his  grand 
design  ;  and  precisely  as  he  had  conjectured,  that 
miserable  handful  of  Matesmen^  called  fiarebonea*^ 
or  the  Little  Parliament,  being  the  dregs  of  the 
wildest  fanatics,  and  chiefly  ttien  of  low  birth  and 
mean  acquirements,  became  tired  in  a  ffiw  months 
of  functions  which  they  were   incompetent  to 
^scharc^e^  and.  after  having  committed  somevuU 
rgar  extravagancies  in  legislation,  resigtied  thegCk 
vernment  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell  as  liOrd 
.protector^    This  violent  assumption  of  authority 
bad  now,  in  truth,  been  rendered  in  some  degreo 
necessary  ;  the  RoyaIist$  being  too  unpopular,  tho 
Fresbyterians  too  intolerant,  and  the  Independents 
too  weak  in  numbers,  to  be  intrusted  with  su-^ 
'  fv^nxt  power.    The  Weatmtiu3t^  assemblyi  ha\r« 
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'mg  lingered  out  as  a  committee^  died  a  natural 
death,  in  sympathy  with  the  Long  Parliament. 

VII.  1653.  In  the  instrument  of  government^ 
prepared  by  the  council  of  officers,  it  was  appoint- 
ed that  no  penalties  should  enforce  religious  be- 
lief; that  a  regular  provision  should  speedily  be 
made  for  the  ministry ;  and,  as  before,  that  a  gene- 
ral toleration  should  be  exercised,  popery,  prelacy, 
«nd  licentiousness  being  alone  excepted.  Presby- 
'terianism  was  nominally  made  the  established  reli- 
gion; and  in  every  county  monthly  presbyteries 
were  still  held  for  the  ordination  of  ministers, 
agreeably  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  directory. 

VIII.  1654.  Whether  Cromwell  is  to  be  deem- 
ed a  hypocrite  or  an  enthusiast,  he  deserves  credit 
for  consistence,  and,  we  may  add,  sincerity  of  en- 
larged sentiment,  in  his  treatment  of  the  various 
religious  parties.  While  he  exhibited  the  singular 
phenomenon  of  a  governor's  making  a  different 
persuasion  from  his  own,  the  established  faith  of 
the  nation  whom  he  governs,  he  disariped  the 
Presbyterians  of  whatever  might  prove  noxious  to 
other  professions,  in*  their  intolerant  and  tyranni- 
cal spirit.  *^  I  am  the  only  one,"  said  he,  ^*  who 
has  known  to  subdue  that  insolent  sect  which  can 
suffer  none  but  itself !  Can  we  not  remember,^ 
wrote  he  at  Edinburgh  to  the  Scottish  clergy, 
**  what  we  ourselves  have  suffered  lately  from  in- 
tolerapce;  and  shall  we  inflict,  when  in  power, 


the  like  severities  on  our  brethren  ?**  At  another 
time,  a  deputation  of  the  London  divines  oom« 
plained,  that  the  cavalier  episcopal  clergy  debauch* 
cd  the  minds  of  the  faithful^  and  drew  them  away 
from  their  regular  ministers.  "  Do  they  so  ?"  said 
the  Protector ;  "  I  will  give  orders  concerning 
this :  but)  hold  i  in  what  manner  do  the  cavaliers 
debauch  your  people  ?" — "  By  preachings"  replied 
the  divines,  <<  Is  that  all  ?"  said  Cromwell ; 
*^  then  preach  back  again  *." 

Cromwell  favoured  the  Independents^  not  as 
himself  an  Independent,  but  because  in  principle 
and  practice  they  were  the  most  tolerant  among  aU 
persuasions.  His  chaplains  were  Independents^ 
and  he  himself  frequently  joined  in  the  enthusi* 
astic  fervours  of  the  meanest  privates  in  the  army. 
Still  further  to  promote  toleration,  and  to  check 
the  Presbyterians,  he  mingled  among  the  commis* 
sioners,  Independent  and  Baptist  ministers,  with 
nine  or  ten  laymen;  and  their  combined  numbers, 
being  in  all  thirty-eight,  were  now  distinguished 
by  th^  appellation  of  Tryers.  Of  these,  five  wer6 
sufficient  to  approve  of  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
but  not  less  than  nine  might  reject  them-)^.    The 

*  See  Warburton's  Remarks. 

The  Protector  likewise  contemplated  the  giving  of  flill  enm 
couragement  to  the  Jews ;  but  the  minds  of  his  counsellors 
and  statesmen  were  not  sufficiently  expanded  to  sanction  this 
measure  with  their  assent. 

+  Scobel,  p.  366',  Baxter's  Life,  p.  72.  The  names  of 
these  commissioners  may  be  seen  in  Neale,  vol.  ii. 

VOL.  JU«  B  B 
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candidates  who  passied  muster  reoetted  a  sealed 
instrument  from  the  commissioners,  investing 
them  in  the  full  possession  of  their  benefioes.  The 
Tryers,  however^  left  to  their  own  discretion,  be* 
ing  all  Calvinists,  and  many  of  them  extravagant 
&natics,  inquired  only  concerning  the  conversioa 
and  progress  in  grace,  perceptibly  experienced  by 
the  probationers  for  the  ministry  ;  or,  at  best,  in- 
vestigated their  proficiency  in  the  Genevan  doc- 
trines*. 

*  This  body  sate  at  Whitehall  till  after  th^  death  of  Crom« 
well,  in  1659.  For  the  convenience  of  remote  ordinatiooi 
ihey  had  sub- committees  in  the  several  cqunties.  They  d&* 
manded  letters  testimonial,  but  imposed  no  oath  of  allegianos 
to  Cromwell  |  and  hence  several  of  the  episcopal  dergy  glidel 
silently  into  preferment.  Among  others,  Fnlkff  the  histiorisB 
obtained  a  living,  having  only  answered  to  their  inquiries,  thst 
he  made  a  conscience  of  his  thoughts. 

The  powers  granted  to  the  Tryers  have  been,  with  jusUc^ 
pronounced  to  have  been  higher  srdiiepiscopal  and  supra-me- 
tropolitan. Under  the  old  regime,  a  clerk,  if  aggrieved  or  re- 
jected, had  the  redress  of  a  Quare  impedit }  but  here  no  appesl 
was  allowed  from  the  decision,  comprised,  without  comment 
In  the  words.  Not  approved.  Much  expense  and  trouble  wers 
incurred  by  the  clergy,  from  long  journeys,  and  the  delay  of 
their  exaijftinations.  The  questions  were  such  as  ignorance, 
impudence,  and  hypocrisy  might  answer ;  and  a  man's  own 
account  of  his  sensible  experiences  was  taken  for  GospeL  NfS 
and  liters  were  the  two  chief  Tryers.  When  a  malignant 
minister  caxne  before  them,  it  was  their  usual  manoeuvre,  to 
pose  him  with  dark  and  abstruse  questions  in  theology,  in 
order  to  set  his  claim  quietly  aside.  Two  specimens  of  their 
•j^aminacions  have  fortunately  been,  transmitted  to  posterity^ 
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Little  learning  being  requisite  to  satisfy  these 
interrogatories,  the  ministry  was  disgraced  by  an 


and  it  would  have  bdf9ed  the  understandings  of  the  wiiest 
among  the  children  of  men^  to  have  kept  pac^  wi(h  the  intri« 
cate  windings  of  these  inquisitors.  But  Dnncombe  and  Sadd- 
ler, the  ministers  under  the  torture,  were  themselves  sublime 
Oalvinists>  or  at  least  found  it  convenient  to  appear  so;  and 
their  answers^  in  point  of  incomprehensible  nonsense,  fell  not 
at  all  short  of  the  questions  which  called  them  forth.  Behold 
one  or  two  examples !  To  me  it  is  only  matl^r  of  surprise, 
how  these  sophs  and  respondents  could  contrive  to  preserve 
their  gravity. 

Q.  Is  faith  mediate  or  immediate  ? 

J[,  It  is  mediate  in  one  sense,  and  immediate  Jn  another* 

Q.  Was  God  willing  or  unwilling  that  Adam  should  fall  ? 

A,  With  submission  to  your  opinion,  I  conceive,  there  was 
a  willing  unwillingness. 

N.  B.^-oTfaese  two  answers  will  remind  the  reader  of  the 
atudent  at  Cambridge,  who  being  interrogated,  *'  Whethet 
the  sun  moves  routid  the  earth,  or  the  earth  round  the  sun  ?** 
replied,  in  order  to  make  quite  sure  of  his  point,  ''  Som^ 
times  the  one,  atid  ii6irietiroes  the  other.*' 

Q,  Which  is  greater,  original  or  actual  sin  ? 

A,  Actual. 

Q.  Is  murder  a  greater  sin  than  original  sin  ? 

Q.  CBy  another. )^1%  the  branch  greater  than  the  root  ? 

(Remark  hy  a  third.) — ^That's  a  home  question. 

A.  Actual  sin  is  an  aggravation  of  ori^tial  sin,  and,  theie^ 
fore,  it  is  a  greater  sin. 

N.B. — By  this  reasoning,  resenttnent  it  an  aggravation  ct 
murder,  and,  therefore,  it  is  a  greater  sin. 

Q.  Is  regeneration  a  substance  or  ah  accident  f 
'  A.  I  do  not  understand  your  meaning. 

9*  Nye,    Hisj^lain;  answer. 

E  B  2 
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admixture  of  low  mechanics  and  pedlar^.     It  i& 
certain,  however,  says  that  historian  who  is  never 


Q,  Do  you  believe  Cbiist  when  you  know  him }  or,  do  ytMi 
know  him  when  you  believe  him  ? 

ji,  I  know  whom  I  have  believed. 

Q,  Is  he  TOUR  Lord  only? 

^.  His  death  is  sufficient  for  all  worlds^  but  not  effectnal 
for  all. 

Q,  Why  so  ? 

ji.  Because  God  will  have  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have 
mercy  :  yea>  and  as  Mr,  Tombs  sdUk  (who  this  apostle  was>  ii: 
not  specified),  whom  he  will  he  hardenfeth. 

Q,  Doth  God  harden  any  heart  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  can  God  harden  a  hearty  and  not  be  the  author  oC 
§in  ? 

A.  God  hardeneth  a  heart  by  withdrawing  his  grace. 

(^.  How  can  God  withdraw  his  grace>  when  he  o^uld  hinder 
m,  and  not  be  the  author  of  sin  ? 

Here  Mr.  Sadler,  not  finding  it  quite  convenient  to  return  a 
direct  answer,  fiew  off  at  a  tangent,  rose  like  his  aerial  name* 
sake  of  after-tiroes,  beyond  the  ken  of  mortabj  and  hid  ha 
head  iq  clouds. 

"  There  is  a  threefold  precept,"  replied  he  j  "  ist.  There  is 
a  precept  of  trial,  as  was  that  communicated  to  Abraham. 
2dly,  There  is  a  precept  of  obedience,  accompanied  with  snf^ 
ficient  grace ;  and,  lastly.  There  is  a  precept  of  convicticNoi,  as 
is  that  addressed  to  t|be  wicked.**— Now^  the  precept  of  con- 
viction addressed  to  the  wicked,  it  appeared,  was  a  precept  ac- 
companied with  no  grace  ;  that  is,  an  injunction  without  the 
piwer  of  performance :  and  yet,  rejoined  this  consummate  lo- 
giciaii— yet  isnot'God  the  author  of  sin.     Q.  E.  D. 

If  these  Tryers  were  Calvinists,  it  was  surely  the  very  height 
of  imprudence  to  probe  the  question  in  this  maunor  to  the  quick.. 
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at  a  loss  for  something  that  may  pass  for  a-  reason^ 
that  not  one  of  thes6  mechanics  and  pedlars^  who 
conformed  at  the  Restoration,  was  then  rejected  on 
the  score  of  insufficiency.  So  he  would  make  the 
indulgence  of  government  towards  Conformists 

•                                                * 
'i    i    •    II       i      ■ ■»!■■»  »■* I  ■  ■ <!■  r   I 

•  ....  ^ 

Who  ever  yet  encountered  a  disciple  of  Calvin,  who  could 
endure,  without  evasion,  this  pushing  ot'  his  principles',  by 
question  upon  question,  to  their  unavoidable  consequences  }  [  I 

I  d)all  reo€»rd  one  other  quere,  for  the  sake  of  tfa£;  felicitous 
reply:—  ,    ,. 

9.  What  think  you  of  the  church  of  fiomcj  Sir?    Is  sh' 
a  true  church,  as  Bishop  Hall  thought } 

ir.  Sheisno^trueihUrcb.    I  consider  her  as  a  virgin  de^ 

&>wered.       :    /  .  «;  *    ^ 

■    There  is  n  good  dcialof  .nafivet6  in  the  anecdote  relftted  conr 

ceming  Nye^  which  suqas  up  the  history  of  the  xpaljjjnant  Mr. 

Sadler.    Lor^  tSTtlliain  !Paget,  hi|  mother's  candidate  naving 

lieen  ''  kot  APriic^VED,*'  applied  jlersohally  to  Nye  foti  6\)\ii\ 

«iUiister^  who  should  receive  institution  tiii  tlie  atill^^vaiatitt 

'living,  whioli  w^  ithat  of  .Cpmpton  H8yw|iy!,^;iPiSipr|etsh(c|t- 

f  What  j»  the  yearly  value  of  this  benefice  I"  a^ke^  tbejTjjrf^, 

«f— *'  Some^hinjjr  f)etween  60L  and  €f0/.**  replied  his  Lordship.— 

^  I  am  afr^id,'iny  Lord,  I  cannot  help  you  Co  a  VBRy  gooTy 

^nan  for  such  a'jjilace  *••*     -  ■  .    j .  . :  ' .      :  c  ,> 

-    To  retuTft^  to  i^r.  ^lM;the  aeronaut  .Let  me  ksk  Ifaft 

;getit1eQiaiij  what  he  hfo^ld  ;sfiy  conceroing  a  fdver^ijig^, .  w|y> 

should  first  deprive  him  of  his  balloon,  and  then  cpnanaaiid 

him  to  fly  in  the  air  ?— -who  should  offer  him  lOOOi  foj  his 

laeirial  excursion,  and  threaten  to  hang  him  up  if  hv  failed  to 

'flccoRiplish  it  ?  Would  he  ndt  tx>nsider  him  a  monster,  .ca^H- 

.caotts,  unjust,  mimerciful^deserving  of;  tieiiig  either  sowctift^d 

.;Cpr  bia  tyramqr^  or;bouiidin  fetter^/orliis  l^eazy  ?      . '  -  ,) 

*»     • 

•  1 

s  s  '3 
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at  the  Restoration,  a  proof  of  the  suppicibnct  of 
his  pedlars.  Bad  logic  !  If  this  proves  any  thing 
at  all,  it  proves  that,  as  might  be  expected  of 
pedlars,  they  would  rather  give  up  their  principles 
than  their  places. 

It  appears  not  that  the  charges  of  bribery  pre- 
ferred against  these  commissioners,  had  any  other 

•      ■  -  • 

foundation  than  malice ;  but  their  partiality  for 
Independents^  Antinomians,  Anabaptists^  and  fifth 
monarchy  men,  to  the  exclusion  of  Presbyterians^ 
Arniinians,  and.  Episcopalians,  was  manifest. 

IX.  A  body  of  Jay  commissioners  were  shortly 
;9fterward8  appointed  to  sit  in  judgcpent  on  ^he 
sufficiency  of  the  officiating  clergy,  both  in  re^ 
gard  to  learning  and  morals;  a  modt  hinniliatiiig 
authority  for  the  ecclesiastical  body^^"^  aiid  ill-soiflr 
pned.hy  the  occasional,  calling  in  of  ministers  as 
assessors.  The  oath  of  one  persoa  was  deemed 
tdeq[i]flfife  evidence  to  convict ;  and  the  reading  of 
thfe 'Liturgy,  a  just  ground  of  deprivation.  No 
.<^e  was  permitted  to  teach  a  school  in  the  pari^ 
from  which  he  had  suffered  ejectiop/  Qne  fiftJI^ 
^pa^t'ol  the  value  of  each  ejected  minister's  bene- 
fice ^i&y  however^  allotted  to  the  support  of  hik 
fanfiily, 

[^    X.  Cromwell,  whose  policy  was  to  obtain' for 
.hia)yet  unsettled  government  the  support  of  a)l 
parties,  by  distributing  encouragement  to  all  parties^ 
displayed  much  more  liberality  towitfds  the  de- 
pressed members  of  the  EngKsh  Churchy  than  had 


been  etiiended  by  the  Weibyterian  pafliamerit. 'He 
'seemed- indifFererttwhAt  religions  were'f^ressed, 
-and  how  mady  creieds  were  in>6gue,*  provided  his 
6wii  perfikiri  tod  admini^tl^tion  <^ntit1ued  in  safely: 
even  ihe  Papists  were  idUspected  mote  on  political 
than  religious  grounds;  While  the  Church  bf  Eng- 
land ecdesia^tios  Wfere  opposed  and  silenced  foi^  tfteir 
loyally  rather  than  for  their  attachment  to  epfsdcU 
pacy*t  Prelacy  and  Popery,  indeed,  still  appeared  ih 
^jonjunction  in  almost  all  piAlic' acts';  bat  it  iahi- 
iinarka^e,  that  in  *a  one  of  all  the  Histories  df 
i these,  times/  do  we  -feStf  any  fenger  bf  Poper^ 
•and^  ATtninittnistn-,  ab  ^nddyinous  of  kihdrM  evi!^. 
Stvem\  Ejjuiscopaliani/ 'cHl^y  dfHTie'PdHtbn'^fti/. 
ihdt,  sueh  ai  Ushei',  Bi«oivii>ihytggvP«^6tf,aiiiifl&If» 
iwere  cpntii  v*d  SI  4tt  thu  dae'  bf-  ttfe  EftWgj;  '  Thfe 
society)  catled'^^  Tfiri>'C6l^x>ralibn  fbr^th'^'^^  df 
:the  Ctei^/  hddltt  <6!^igin  t«idei^  the  Protedtorkte-j 
Hail,. soh ■0- iheMte deAie^Thtyi -pVelatei  aiid  litfnl  - 
mlf  9ft«r«»aiid^  U^top  'bf 'CKeibf,'  preacHihg' tH% 
first  sermon  at  St^  Plaal^sJ  'llife  subject- oif-ihf 8 
^ii^cdoVse  wab  the  bU^%  ^'Akron's  rod ;  aiild'the 
MRfiihentSj  afiUdlMg  t6  siriei^Iar  prfe«th56d,  and 
tihe  butuail indulgteiksftdue between  ihbse  who  aae 
^s  form^  and  Irhdse  who  priLy  extemporaneoosly, 
evince;  by  their 'freedOfinF,  tlie  tolerant  spirif  of  the 
-fovernment. '•■    ■  •'■*■•..        ■*   ■    ■  ■ 

XIv  In  harmonic 'n^  iMft  indulgent  spirit,  ih 


11 
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amicable  association,^  on  the  ground  of  principles 
ins>isting  on  nothing  save  what  could  be  i^ssented 
to  alike  by  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  and  Ind^ 
pendents,  was  established  by  Usher  and  Baxter.  It 
bad  branches  in  various  counties,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  been  greatly  serviceable  in  mitigating 
the  unchristian  temper  generated  by  contending 
persuasions ;  but  the  Siqn  College  divines  disap- 
proved of  this  amalganiation,  still  han^wng  after 
thejr  grand  object  J  th^  power  of.  the  keys.  If 
conducted  on  thebasi&^of  n\vtudl  siiip^rity,  such 
.unions  could  not  be;  too -c^tr^pueiltely' panegyrized 
or  epcpurageii ;  in  the  case  under  cpnsideratioo, 
b;9th.  parties  werq  theo;, the  outs,  and,  oonse^ 
quentlyi^  on  eqqal  terms  ;;,l)ut  let;  it.  bei  hinted, 
without.iUiberal^iv^^t  whep^yer'  ^  proposal  is 
4nade  for  n.  siipi|ar  asso^ptjoii.^  between  church- 
iDe|^  and  di^en^f  rs—rf^  tb^  ^ixi^C  havtft  every  thiAg 
tOjlose,  and  the  l^ttfir  hav^  every  thiog  to  gaiorr 
ifc;WAll  be  the,  w^s^oni^of  the.-cfaurchmeii  to  parl^ 
wilh'-^l^eir  arins  iq  their.h»^?(i8^  !: 

X^xmweW  fqupd/hvnsjplf  supported  by  t\ie.  Iii^ 
d^pendents>  Wihom  be  patrpniaedj.the  pity  of  LoOr 
.doP)  vyhiqh.  bje  flatj^ed  and  favduredi .  and  the 
army,  whoip  be  pai4/»nd  pcayed  with : ,  while  his 
adversaries  were,  the  fa»v^i5,  yirhp  hated  and  dft- 
spised  him  as  an  ignoble  usurper;  the.bigh  church- 
^4nen  and  Papi^ts^  wl^oreg^ttH^l^im  alike  4s  hdi^ing 
trampled  cjo^n.the^  beritage.of  God.;  ^t;he  Eresby* 
terians,  enraged  to  perceive  them'selvesWen'^^fu^^ 
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and  rifled  by  their  former  associiates ;  and  the  re- 
publicans,  either  philosophical,  like  Algernon  SrA* 
Jtiey,  or  religious,  tike  the  fifth  monarchy  meq. 
Although  these  various  bodies,  it  is. true,  were 
marshalled) ;  r^th^r  than  united   and  compacted 
against  hioii  it  required! jail  his  inflnence,  artifioe, 
and  tal^n^y^  to  k^^nemi^^  so  active  and  for- 
midable^ \p  check.     In  pursuing  hia^;  wisie  system 
.of  soothif)g  while;  b^  intimidat^Kl^  be.pnipofied  ia 
^j)Ian  for  gimn ting  tolemtion  tK>  «11  parties  .who 
should  conc^irjn  buying  in  /undamahtals ;  and 
.apppjlnt^  a  qoi)nmiUee  tjc>:Sett}e  what  fiiodameiltals 
.  wer§.;  .y.sber  hflviftig  dei^tinedrtttiact,  the  lead  mn 
.taken  by  Ba^t^r^cMrlK>;  ^prOpv^ed  aa  ^spiatfiopqi 
,of  intdulg^n<?f,  th^  Cm§d>  the  ItfC»)d*a  fVay er j  t  a^ 
th^  Ten.  CP9[>|n<ii[lt4)P^9]tf^  :*•*   BtUt»i:ftfibeiDg»i0fc|- 
Jected,  that  thi^  pkn;:V<r0i))ciJinck(dl^4Qcinidhaiaad 
•Papists,  a  ney?.bppis  fV/l?  ^ree^,ot\iiin[  *bidh  :lJie 
TJriAity,,  the  atpn^m^^^lij Jp8|jft§at«rt  (^t  fcithyithfe 
^r^m-rection,  sind  ^ti^^^l  f^vy^tds  ^fildpMttshti^dBtay 
were  set  forth  as  tbei^iclearofj^lil^e^i^aJvtf) 
.aalvation^    Textis  wer9>sul)jqii^itPuth3e  dtatenaeilt 
of  each  doctrine,  and  to  that  on  justification  it  was 
adjded,    that,    nevertheless,    to  qontinue,  in  any 
Inowo  sip  IS  damnable  t.. 


♦  Life,  p.  205. 

^  Neale^  vol.  ii.  p.  443.— By  this  ihstraihent^  the  hodies  to 
be  excluded  from  ioMgence  werie,'  Deists,  Sociniaos,'  P^pists^ 
Aifians/  Antinomiansj  and«  ilr.Neale  addsi,  QuaCers  j  butl 
i^ttiaot  find  any  aitide  which  a€lu)Elk^''iioa)3^refW'to  iiuW 
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^ ')  CrdmiMll^  in  like  manner^  projected  an  union  of 


Jhcf  Protectant  interest^  to  be  carried  forward  on  a 
.^nd  scale^  by  deputies  f rom^  erery  reformed  na- 
•tion  and  istate  in  the  wbrldi 
;  'XIL  l6i6.  Though  Odftiwelt  had  taken  mea- 
.aorield  for^vecitriDg  a  suttsei^nt  parlitfihent,  an 
iiundred  members^  rtefostug  ^n^bsbluteriscogni- 
iion  fif  hia-  goi^erpment,;  were  •  Violently  exduded 
iiiHB  diqr  lieaia;!  Th6  reittahider  formally  re- 
oitMineedrthe  s&mtly  of  Smahj  attd  eotifirnii^d  those 
Imkspi  theioounoll  t^hich^cei^rned  reiigionv^^ 
^'i  ;]657i  Aft^  CitniHwefrs  rfefo^  df  th6  kh^gfy 
atmwny  Uib  Fatiiaihkit  ibvc^t^A  hib  With  afnfill^ 
ip9^ttki  wProtedtdP/thad  teicl4}Qen  dotiferfed  even 
Hqrtbe  insU-uMenl  oi^gov^t^ent.  -  Ih  tl^^^Hotabfe 
fktitioR  dndi  adMi&,  wf^fdhf  «d«tl^tl^ti^siS  povi^, 
jiifimilartcferatidn  to  thielt^aVbWefl  byUHi  coundl 
arias  held'  fbrtbj  'caitii^  "tftft/  a8  'uliiica,-  the  four 
d(faavdi  fro^the'^adk;*{jbp^;'^elacy9  blasplieroy^ 
^d;ppMmeqesd;  Thtis^  ^ho#^ver^  were  the  Fres* 
ifybriana^^al^-^tfter  Bec^i'i:^^^  rendered  friendly 
4o  the  Jndepefldefft<  Ptbtecto^^  sway;  the  former 


•     ■       .  •        I 


fcnbe.  This  petalant  autBor  i$  pleased  to  carp  at  tne  who^ 
scheme,  asserting,  that  it  is  not!  foi:  ihan  to'btdte  w&at  fiii&fla* 
mentals  are,  since  it  is  one  thing  to  say  a  dpctrine  is  tnie^^and 
mother^  that  salvati.pn  cannot  be  obtained ,  wit{)6at  it.  This 
mt  amrnQation,  however,  is  neither  expressed .  nor  implieai 
^ana.the'plaf),  as  a  rule /or  4pleration,'  was  fully-  as  lib^rsl  «i 
QDmd  pe  expected  jErom  tbejpirit  o£  thertinq^, 


.«•  •  ■  k  .  ' 
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by  their  religion  bein^  made  the  established  fornix 
and  the  latter  by  receivit^  unlimit^;  icidulgence. 

In  the  succeeditig  session  of  parliament,  an  upper 
house  having  been  formed,  the  Gammons  voted  the 
return  of  the  hundred  contumacious  members,  who 
had  been  refusecf  admittance  in  the  foregoing  year; 
and  a  majority  being  thus  obtained  by  Cromwell's 
enemies,  the  authority  of  his  upper  bouse  was  dts-' 
avowed*  As  the  proceeding  tended  to  shake  the 
Protectorate  by  destroying  the  buttressi&s,  Crom- 
well dissolved  the  Parliament  in  the  highest  ib- 
dignation. 

XIII.  No  other  circumstance,  immediately  con- 
nected with  religion,  saving  a  few  particulars  ^to  be 
elsewhere  more  properly  mentioned,  occ«irred  prd<^ 
vious  to  the  death  of  Cromwell,  who*sunk  a  mair- 
tyr  to  long  anxiety  and  contitiual  fears  of  assas-* 
sination,  on  the  8d  of  September  ]658.  .  This 
extraordinary  man  was  at  first  a  Presbyterian,  but 
in  his  fortieth  year  joined'  the  then  feeble* and 
lurking  Independettt*.  Though  propelled  by  am- 
bition, it  is  probable  that;'  in  the  outset,  : lie 
dreamed  not  of  his  ultimate  elevation ;  .that  his 
views  were  extended  as  new  sitil^tioRis  openod 
themselves  ;  and  that  he  would  have  at  v  one  time 
shrunk,  like  Hazad,  from  the  bare  idea  of  crtmes^ 
which  he  afterwards  vindicated  on  the  plea,  of  ex- 
pedience; Perhaps,  too,  as  he  advanced,  he  caoght 
•the  frenzy  of  the  times,  and  what  \jlraa  commeneod 
IP  di^QM^tioa  tendinated  ii)  eitthuaiasBi.'  To  have 
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surmpunted  so  many  obstac^es.ai  lay  id  his  road 
to  dominkm;  to  have  bebeldv  in  such  times  of 
turbulence^  the  full  success  of  his  arms ;  to  have 
maintained  bis  high  authority;  to  have   mono- 
polized  ihe  whole  civil  and   militai^  power ;  to 
have  restrained  or  mitigated  the  fierceness  of  poli- 
tical and  religious  adversaries;*  to  have  disarmed 
'Alt  opposition,  and  in  some  measure  conciliated 
''the  favour^  of  so  many  discordant  and  ianatical 
sects;  and- to  have  spread  throughout  all  the  world 
-the  terror  of.  >the  English  arms,  and  the  glory  of 
the  English  name, — must  be  admitted  to  evince  a 
•mind  of  uncommon  vigour  and  ability.     His  chief 
talent  was  an  expertness  in  discovering  the  cbarao- 
ters  bf  iBdividiltals^  and  a  facility  in  accommodating 
himself  to  their  ruling  pas^on  :\  he  could  be  sen- 
•tentious  with  the  morale  and  mirthful  with  the 
social ;  he  could  alternately  stoop  to  bufiboneryi 
and, rise  to  the.  wildest  flights  of  enthusiasm.    His 
moral ncharacter  displayed  virtue  and  vice  in  so 
>  singulaf-  a  mixture,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
*:^whether4he  principle,  which  he  professed  was  sich 
'Cirity  or  hypocrisy  in  religion*    He  was  just,  gene- 
Irous,  temperate^  chaste,  brave^  resolute ;  a  patrcm 
HofilearnedmeD;  equitable  to  reward,  as  he  was 
,|Ht)mpl.to  discern,  talents  for  every  situation  and 
-efiice  in  public  life.     As  invested  with  sovereign 
iand  alm6st'  unlimited  power,  ,his  chief  ornament, 
Ijhowever^  was^  indulgence  in  religious  opinions. 
tHis  letters  JUQdsa)^ipgs:ea(;tant. on  Uiia  {Ajdj^j^ct^  dis- 
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play  a  wisdom  and  a  temper  for  which  he  has  ob- 
tained too  scanty  a  praise. 

His  conduct  was  actuated  by  maxims  hoUoWf 
and  pernicious:  that  private  j ustice  must  give  way 
to  necessity ;  that  an  appeal  to  the  sword  is  av^ 
appeal  to  God ;  that  success  is  the  criterion  of  the 
divine  &vour«  He  was  much  governed  by  the  iin« 
pressions  he  felt  or  fancied  in  prayer ;  if  these 
were  lively,  regarding  them  as  a  rule  of  action  ;* 
if  languid^  a  deniaU   That  he  considered  the  3d  of: 
September  as  his  fortunate  day^  is.  not  surprising^ 
when  we  recollect  that  on  that  day  he  obtained 
his  two  victories  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester.     His 
opening  a  parliament  on  a  Sunday,  because  it  hap- 
pened to  be  that  day,  is  to  be  condemned  for  it* 
profaneness^  if  not  for  its  superstition  ;  but  who 
is  the  hardy  man  who  shall  ridicule  the  predilectioq 
for  a  particular  season  or  hpur ;  who  shall  esteem 
every  day  alike,  when  he  recollects,  that  on  the 
3d  of  September,    the  anniversary  of  his  chief 
victories,  the  Protector  breathed  his  last  ?   He  wai: 
interred  in  state  at  Westminster ;  but,  at  the  Resto-: 
ration,  removed  to  Tyburn,  where,  after  his  cofEa 
had  been  hung  up  till  sunset,  it  was  buried  in  a  hole 
at  the  foot  of  the  gallows. — Shade  of  an  usurper  I 
I  am  writing  nearly  over  thy  grave.     I  fear  thee, 
not ;  for  I  have  delivered  what  I  think  to  be  the: 
truth  ;  and  if  I  have,  in  these  reflections,   ex- 
tenuated nothing,  I  have  not  set  down  aught  in 
malice.  . 


..  •.  * 
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XIV,  In  1654,  an  ordinance  was  passed  for 
uniting  small,  and  dividing  large  livings.  By  ano- 
ther  an  attempt  was  made,  in  1 656,  to  promote  a 
stricter  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  It  is  right 
and  seemly  to  clean  the  outside  of  the  platter: 
but  let  rulers  beware,  in  doing  so,  of  neglecting 
the  more  essential  work,  the  internal  purification 
of  the  governed.  Some  movements  were  made 
towards  finding  a  provision  for  the  clerg'y,  in 
lieu  of  that  eternal  subject  of  contention,  tithes ; 
but  the  great  difficulty,  as  usual,  was,  to  obtain 
the  acquiescence  of  the  lay  impropriators;  and  no- 
thing was  done  in  the  end. 

XV.  Hall,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  died  in  iCsff. 
He  has  left  many  works  of  deserved  estimation, 
expository,  polemical,  devotional,  and  practical^ 
sHiich  occupy  places  in  the  library  of  classical  di- 
vinity. From  his  moralizing  vein,  and  the  parity 
of  his  style,  he  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Eng» 
lish  Seneca*.  When  dispossessed,  on  the  over* 
throw  of  episcopacy,  he  wa^  allowed^  in  addition 
to  his  fifths,  an  annual  pension  of  40/.  In  1657, 
was  published  Walton's  Polyglot  Bible.  It  pre- 
sented tjie  sacred  text  in  nine  ancient  languages ; 
tad  obtained  for  the  learned  author  the  bishopric 
of  Chester.  In  depriving  the  Hebrew  of  points, 
it  excited  the  animadversion  of  Dr.  Owen,  who 

*  Fuller's  Worthies,  b.  ii.  p.  180.     . 

I  once  attended  a  jourti^y man  "printer- in  his  last  illness, 
who  stated,  that  the  printing  of  the  works  of  Bishop  Hall  h!^d 
gireo  him  hia  firjt  serious  innpressions. 
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contended  for  the  antiquity  of  tfie  HUhfiw  points, 
and  for  the  use  of  thesie  interpreters  in  ^elocidating* 
doubtful  passages.    Of  the  learned  Usher  we*  have: 
already  had  frequent  occasion  to  speak  :  his  chi^' 
works  are  entitled/ •*  De  Ecclesiararn  Christiana^; 
rum  Sucoessu  et  Statu/'  "  Hie  Antitjuities  of  the 
British  Churches/'  and  "  Annals  of  the  Old  and/ 
New  Testament."    He  has  also  left  a  vohune  ofi 
sermons'*.    In  the  same  year  with  Usher,  l654^^ 
died  Selden^  so  learned  an  Hebraist  and  antiquary, 
as  to  have  been  styled  by  Grotius  ^^  Hhe  glory  o£ 
ii  the  English  nation."    In  the  assembly,  when  ai 
text  was  quoted,  he  used  to  silence  'the; diving  bjjr 
answering,  ^^  So  it  may  be  in  your  little  pocket 
Bibles  with  gilded  leaves;  but  the  original  is  thus." 
Menasses  Ben  Israel  wrote  under  the  Protectorate, 
in  behalf  of  his  countrymen  the  Jews ;  but  the 
age  was  not  arrived  for  liberality  of  sentiment  or 
conduct  towards  that  people,  ^^  trodden  down  of 
the  Gentiles."    The  miscellaneous  divinity  of  the 
ever- memord|fe  Hales  was  published  a  few  years 
after  his  death,  in  1 656,  under  the  title  of  Goldea 
Remains.      Hammond,   the  commentator,   bade 
adieu  to  the  world  and  its  glories,  a  month  pre-- 
vious  to  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL  who  had 
then  marked  out  the  vacant  bishopric  of  Wor- 
cester as  a  reward  for  his  unshaken  loyalty.     The 
immortal  poem  of  Milton  was  written  in  the  time, 
though  not  under  the  auspices,  of  Cromwell. 

•  See  Patr's  Life  of  Usher. 
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XVL   Diffisrent  accounts  are  transmitted   re« 
tpectthg  the  general  state  of  religiotfi,  during  the 
period  of  which   we  have  now-  been   treating; 
though  perhaps  they  are  not  wholly  irreconcile* 
able;  for  while  Kennett  and  Echard  relate^  that 
all  heresy  and  blasphemy  were  promulgated^  it  is 
very  guardedly  affirmed  by  Baxter  and  Neale^  that 
there  was  mu6h  appbarancb  of  sobriety  *.     The 
PaptstSy  if  we  may  believe  Bishop  Kennett^  were 
numerous ;  but  Neale  maintains,  that  this  could 
not  very  well  be  the  case^  since  the  spirit  of  dis- 
like to  them  was  kept  up  to  the  height,  by  calling 
the  Pope  antichrist  from  all  the  pulpits,  by  bum* 
ing  him  in  effigy,  and  by  banishing  his  adherents 
tyventy  miles  from  the  metropolis ;  "  but  such,'* 
he  adds,  **  is  the  zeal  of  this  right  reverend  his* 
torian/'     It  is  not  clearly  evident,  how  bis  zeal 
could  be  concerned  in  relating  a  simple  fact ;  un- 
less the  nibbling  adversary  alludes  to  that  species 
of  zeal,  which  would  have  suppressed  the  fact  if 
it  had  happened  to  be  an  unpleasm^  one.     But 
the  harsh  persecutions^  recorded  with  so  much 
exultation  (such  is  the  zeal,  such  is  the  charity, 
of  THIS  historian),    instead  of  disproving,    sub- 
stantiate Kennett*s  assertion,  that  the  Papists  were 
still  numerous.    Too  many  similar  proofs,  indeed, 
of  this  fact  exist.    We  have  seen,  that  from  every 
grace  of  toleration  extended   by  Cromwell,    the 

•  Life  of  Baxter^  p.  86. 
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Papists  were  the  outCiiBts  and  the  reprobate*  We 
may  add^  that  when  the  oath  of  abjuration^  pro* 
posed  in  1656,  was  refused^  the  Protector  was  en- 
titled to  seize  two  thirds  of  the.  recusant's  estate* 
both  real  and  personal. 

Much  pains  have  been  taken  to  prove,   that 
Charles  IL  when  on  the  continent,  became  a  con-» 
vert  to  the  Popish  superstition^     Now,  it  is  ad<» 
niitted,  that,  in  1651,  the  French  king  forbade 
his  using  the  Liturgy  in  the  Louvre,  and  that 
strong  interest  was  made  for  the  recovery  of  that 
privilege  *•    Three  years  afterwards,  Charles  was 
closely  beset  by  the  Papists ;  but  Lord  Clarendoa 
iidvised  him  to  adhere  to  the  Protestant  cause ; 
and  as  this  monarch  had  little  or  no  religion  of 
any  kind,  it  was  not  difficult  to  obtain  a  nominal 
compliance*     But  his  having  knelt  before  a  cruci- 
fix, at  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  1659,  is  in- 
sisted on  as  the  grand  proof  of  his  conversion  to 
Popery.      Now,   although  this  fact   be   in  itself 
doubtful,    yet   when   we  recollect,    that  Charles 
went   to  the   Pyrenees   to  engage  the  Catholic 
powers    for    his   restoration,    we    can    see  how 
his  attending  mass  as  a  politician  may  be  true 
enough,  and,   nevertheless,  may  prove  nothing, 
•  His  attachment  to  Protestantism  is  evident,  from 
various  letters  written  by  Drelincourt,    Gaches, 
D'Aille,  and  De  L' Angle,  French  Protestant  pd;- 
.  tors,  and  from  Morley,  afterwards  Bishop  of.  Win* 

*  Nealc,  vol.  ii.  p.  419. 
vox.  II,  F  F 
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(tester.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  all^^  that  these 
#ere  wntteh  as  blinds  ;  but  thus  may  all  concnr*^ 
rent  testimony  be  decried  by  a  sneer. 

The  AsiABAiPTisTa^  defeated  in  the  aims  for 
which  they  had  striven^  addressed  the  King,  at 
loyal  subjects,  in  1058,  styling  the  Protector, 
iKrhotan  they  naturally  abhorred,  a  landskip  of  ini- 
quity, a  sink  of  sin,  and  a  compendium  of  base- 
faess.  It  does  not  appear  what  notice  was  taketk 
of  these  rhetorical  flourishes. 

A  petition  was  presented  to  Cromwell  by  the 
Reading  Independents,  in  l65ft,  entreating  per* 
faiission  to  form  an  association  of  their  churches^ 
find  to  publish  a  confession  of  faith.  He  livied  ndt 
tb  witness  the  execution  of  this  proposal ;  but  sooii 
sifter  his  decease,  they  assembled  in  the  Savoy> 
October  12th,  l658,  and  published  two  hundir^d 
Articles  of  faith  and  discipline,  arranged  in  thirty^ 
three  chapters,  which  were  prepared  and  agreed 
upon  in  the  short  space  of  eleven  days.  In  that 
part  which  related  to  doctrine,  this  exposition  wak 
tione  other  than  the  Assembly's  Caitechism  with 
some  slight  alterations.  Their  rule  of  discipline  hyi 
'down  all  the  invariable  principles  of  Independence** 

■.r 

*  Eifch  congregation  is  a  cbuFcfa>  acknowledging  no  dB« 
iHnsic  authority.  Election  by  the  congregation  b  ordination ; 
and  though  it  may  be  followed  by  imposition  of  hands,  is  valid 
Without  such  form^  and  imposition  of  hands,  without  election, 
conveys  no  official  power.  *  Conferences  may  be  held  by  dif- 
ftrent  fihurchei  fo(  ttutnid  advice  y  biit  no  decisiona  of  sucli^ 
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At  the  Restoration  fell  ultimately  the  powfer  o£ 
the  Independents*  With  their  management  o£ 
civil  matters  I  shall  not  now  concern  myself ;  but 
bU  the  world  will  allow,  that,  in  point  of  ];eligious 
liberty^  their  conduct  when  in  power  (and  would 
that  the  same  could  be  averred  of  all  other  reli-> 
gious  bodies  1)  fulfilled  the  promises  m^de  by  their 
speculations  when  in  obscurity*  They  exhibit  a 
hoble  and  memorable  example  of  a  sect,  who,  in 
possessing  the  citadel  of  establishment,  forgot  and 
forgave  the  injuries  they  had  sustained;  abused 
not  authority  by  the  oppression  of  their  brethren 
in  Christ,  and  were  content  to  hold  even  the  se- 
**6tid  place,  preferring  others  before  themselves  in 
honour  and  emolument,  I  pass  by  their  excep« 
(ions  of  popefy  and  prelacy.  I  think  of  the  spirit 
of  the  times.  I  bok  not  to  their  edicts,  but  to 
their  acts  i  and  I  would  judge  with  Christian  can- 
dour. Let  not  odium  be  heaped  uncharitably  on 
th^  memories  of  Owen  and  Nye,  of  Goodwin  and 
Greenhill.  There  is  no  body  of  my  dissenting 
brethren  to  whom  I  would  more  willingly  and 


g^ilMiiJ •  t"         •    nil     iiiih'wi       fiiM 


fii06fings  are  authoritative.  Less  pare  churches  may  be  re* 
ceiyed  to  communion.  Baxter^  who  i«  no  longer  the  '^  know- 
ing one*'  of  Mr.  Neale^  finds  fault  with  this  assembly,  for 
^¥lttg  #aid  that  men  have  no  righteousness  save  that  of  Christ 
Aolfe  5  although  their  plain  meaning  was  a  true  and  orthodox 
t}iK,  i^atnely,  that  men  h^ve  no  rigbteouin^i>  whicb  ian 
j^tify  ibim,  but  that  of  Christ  f. 

^  life^  p.  164* 
W  V  2 
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cordially  stretch  forth  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
'ship,  than  to  the  Congregationalists  *• 

The  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  discipline 
Jid  little  under  the  Protectorate  towards  gaining  the 
hearts  of  the  Pbesbtterians,.  Defeated  in  their 
views  of  obtaining  supreme  power^  they  leagued 
with  their  brethren  the  Scots,  projecting  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Covenant,  and  of  the  King,  provided 
be  would  support  it.  At  the  head  of  this  party  wag 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Love,  whom  the  reader  may  recol- 
lect as  preaching  the  very  charitable  sermon  at 
Uxbridge.  By  a  singular  contrivance  of  Provi- 
dence, this  discourse  proved  his  ruin  ;  for^  after  he 
had  been  condemned  on  his  trial,  a  reprieve  waft 
tent  from  Cromwell ;  but  a  body  of  cavaliers  inter- 
cepting the  messenger,  declared,  that  the  preacher 
of  such  firebrand  doctrines  was  altogether  un- 
Urorthy  of  compassion,  and  angrily  tore  the  in- 
strument in  pieces.  In  the  mean  time  the  prisoner 
■  suffered,  and  by  his  death  terror  was  struck  into 
the  hearts  of  the  Presbyterian  body. 

XVII.  Religion,  at  all  times  mixing  its  influ- 
ence in  human  affairs,  was  now  the  main  spring 
<pf  all  determination  and  action.  Had  this  prin^ 
ciple  been  directed  by  truth  and  soberness^  it  would 

*  I  am  acquainted^  in  a  most  polite  and  obliging  cooaffnani« 
<fation>  by  Dr.  Pje  Smithy  of  Homerton^  that  they  ^'  prefer 
this  title,  as  less  liable  to  exception^  and  more  expressive  of 
their  characteristic  sentiments,'*  than  the  word  which  I  ha^er 
chiefly  ^mployed^  hut  wbich  ^  is  now  too  late  to  alter. 
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have  introduced  a  golden  age  of  Chrislianity ; 
but  as  it  was  usually  perverted  by  a  distemper- 
ed imagination,    the  age   was  distinguished  by 
anarchy,  cant,  and  fanaticism.     Ignorance^  pre- 
tending to  inspiration,  assumed  the  province  of 
instructing ;  and  that  monster,  lay*preaching,  was 
engendered.    Within  and  without  the  pale  of  the 
establishment,  a  system  of  religious  teaching  pre  ^ 
vailed,  which,  being  founded  neither  in  traditioa 
nor  in  reason,  but  solely  on  the  wild  notion  of  » 
immediate  and  personal  revelation,  was  supported  ^ 
by  a  jargon  of  vulgar  rhetoric.    All  persons  might 
exhibit  their  gifts  wherever  they  pleased ;  every 
man  delivered  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes,  and 
'^  it  was  then  a  most  signal  mark  of  a  saint,*'  says 
Nicholls,  "  to  be  the  author  of  some  monstrous 
opinions."    It  is  difficult  to  determine,  whether 
some  of  these  declaimers  ought  to  be  characterized     .  -,  >" 
as  political  madmen,  or  as  sectaries  in  religion. 
Of  this  doubtful  species  were  the  Levbllebs, 
who  insisted,  that  power  and  property  should  be 
equally  distributed,  agreeably  to  the  alleged  prac- 
tice of  the  early  Christian  church,  whose  mem- 
bers are  described  as  having  all  things  in  common 
(Acts,  ii.  44 ;  and  iv.  32)  ;  although  such  expres- 
sions imply  such  a  communication  of  superfluities 
as  should  prevent  any  disciple  from  having  need  j 
which  is  evident  from  numerous  exhortations  to 
almsgiving,  which  suppose  inequality  of  posses- 
sions, and  to  industry,  which  would  be  neglected 
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by  the  profligate^  were  property  made  a  comcnon 
stock  ^,  Acts^  V.  4 ;  Rom.  xiiu  7 ;  ^  Thess.  iit* 
12^  &c*  Peter  would  have  possessed  something, 
had  the  rich  given  all ;  but  he  told  the  lame  man^ 
that  he  had  neither  silver  nor  gold. 

XVIIL  The  ^Jih  monarchy  men  taught^  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  all  persons  to  look  for  the  second  ap- 
pearance of  Christy  and^  therefore^  that  all  human 
government  should  be  abolished  ^f-.  This  absurd 
conclusion  deserves  no  ampler  notice  than  a  re- 
ference of  any  who  may  accord  with  it  to  the 
teords,  ^^  Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of 
man^  for  the  Lord's  sake ;  whether  to  the  king  as 
supreme^  or  to  rulers  as  to  them  that  bear  authch 
rity  under  him"  (1  Peter,  ii.  13). 

XIX.  A  similar  inference  was  derived  from  9 
difterent  body  of  opinions,  by  many  of  the  Mn-^ 

*  See  first  vol.  p.  32, 

f  They  regarded  themselves  as  the  saints^  who  were  |o  reign 
«g  deputies  of  Christ  on  earth  (Dan.  vii.  27);  and  spme  aqioiig 
them  exchanged  their  names  for  those  of  Scripture.  The  four 
great  monarchies^  alluded  to  by  Daniel,  were  to  merge  in  that 
of  the  Messiah,  and  hence  the  title  of  the  sect. 

In  1658,  the  fifth  monarchy  men  plotted  in  London,  to  as* 
tassinate  Cromwell,  and  to  proclaim  King  Jesus.  Venner  led 
fifty  of  them  forth  from  his  meeting-house  in  Coleman  Street. 
Their  banner  was  a  lion  coucbant,  to  express  ^'  the  lion  of 
the  tribe  pf  Judah,"  having  as  a  motto,  the  words^  '^  Who 
will  rouse  him  up?**  This  wretched  maniple  of  a  church 
militant  was,  in  a  few  days,  easily  checked  ;  though  not  until , 
the  I.x>ndon  traiped  bands,  a  body  of  redoubted  heroes,  had 
convinced  the  world,  by  sustaining  a  defeat^  that  they  WQuId 

b^  for  ever  guiltless  of  estabUsbiog  9  fifth  mooarohjr* 


w-      ^ 
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1-ENARiANS,  a  kindred  sect  to  the  fifth  monarchy 
meo^  but  more  respectable  and  permanent.  It  19 
believed  by  this  body  of  Christians,  that,  after  thp 
iirst  resurrection^  the  saints  will  reign  on  earth  with 
Christ  for  a  thousand  years ;  an  opinion  which  they 
deduce  from  some  passages  in  the  Apocalypse  an4 
other  Scriptural  books ;  no  one  of  which,  however^ 
speaks  so  positively  on  the  subject,  as  not  to. leave 
room  for  a  different  interpretation.  This  doctrine 
is  conceived  to  have  prevailed  before  the  com- 
ing of  our  Lord,  being  attributed  to  a  tradition 
of  Elijah,  which,  arguing  from  the  day  of  rest 
•ucceeding  the  six  days*  work  of  creation,  affirm3> 
that  the  world  will  continue  a  theatre  of  evil  until 
•ix  thousand  years  are  fulfilled,  after  which  will 
follow  a  Sabbath  of  a  thousand  years,  consecrated 
to  peace  and  righteousness,  when  the  earth  shall 
:flourish  in  primeval  verdure,  and  the  saints  of  God 
•hall  walk  in  a  renovated  Eden.  This  is  a  beauti-^ 
ful  vision,  on  which  the  mind  delights  to  expatiate ; 
{ind  as  the  hope  is,  at  least,  a  harmless  illusion, 
we  cannot  wonder  at  its  having  been  sanctioned 
by  Barnabas,  Paplas,  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  and 
other  fathers,  as  well  ^s  by  the  respectable  mo* 
dem  names  of  Mede,  Gill,  Bishop  Newton,  Win- 
chester, Kett,  Bicheno,  and,  it  is  likewise  thought, 
Porteus  and  Hannah  More.  On  the  other  hand, 
Whitby,  Lowman,  Priestley,  and  the  author  of 
the  Illustrations  of  Prophecy,  contend  against  3 
literal  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  Revelations^ 


.>i. 
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XX.  4,  5,  6,  They  regard  the  Jewish  analogy  of 
seven  thousand  years  as  a  groundless  Rabbinical 
fancy ;  and  look  forward,  generally,  to  the  uni- 
versal diffusion  of  the  Gospel.  The  present  race 
of  Jews  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  Millena- 
rians  *•  When  the  forty-two  Articles  were  com-- 
posed,  in  ]553,  the  41st  opposed  the  niillenary 
doctrine ;  against  which  the  4th  of  the  thirty-nine 
seems  to  militate ;  by  affirming,  that  Christ  sitteth 
in  heaven,  until  he  shall  return  to  judge  all  men 
at  the  last  day*  According  to  the  millenary 
doctrine  taught  in  the  fourth  century,  the  scend 
of  Christ's  terrestrial  reign  is  Judea }  the  Just 
are  to  partake  of  the  first  resurrection^  and 
those  who  shall  be  found  alive  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  happier  epoch,  are  to  obtain  a  rnira-* 
culous  prolongation  of  their  lives  for  one  thousand 
years.  The  modern  Millenarians,  without  enter-, 
ing  minutely  into  an  inquiry  relative  to  the  parti-, 
qulars  of  a  scene  wrapt  in  the  womb  of  futurity, 
expect  in  the  millennium  an  era  of  intelligence  and 
prosperity,  of  tranquillity  and  universal  harmony  i 
some  conceiving  this  to  be,  metaphorically,  the 
first  resurrection  ;  and  others  looking  for  two 
resurrections,  those  of  the  saints,  and  the  rest  of 
mankind,  at  the  distance  of  a  thousand  years  £1*001 
each  other.  Since  the  millenary  opinions  form  an 
innoxious  promise  of  hope,  and  pleasure  of  imagina- 

•  See  Levi's  Cerem.  of  the  Jews,  p.  206  3  ^od  Grey> 
pise.  00  Rev.  xx^ 
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tion^  and  since  many  pious  individuals  within  the 
pale  of  the  church  lake  delight  in  dwelling  on. 
these  speculative  views,  it  seems  unnecessary  that 
we  should  waste  much  time  upon  the  argu- 
ment. We  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  how- 
ever, that  the  passage  in  Revelations,  *^  They 
lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand  years ; 
but  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not,  until  the  thou* 
sand  years  were  finished :  this  is  the  first  resur^ 
rection,"  should  be  interpreted  by  the  help  of  its 
context.  Now  we  are  assured,  in  the  verse  im- 
mediately succeeding,  that  after  the  thousand  years 
are  expired,  Satan  shall  be  loosed  from  hisprison,and 
shall  go  forth  to  deceive  the  nations  which  are  in  the 
four  quarters  of  the  earth ;  a  power  which  certainly 
seems  incompatible  with  the  cloudless  perfections 
o£  those  new  heavens  and  that  new  earth,  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness.  Let  Christians  also  be  re- 
minded of  the  presumption  of  fixing  a  precise  date 
to  the  second  advent  of  our  Lord  ;  which,  they  are 
explicitly  told,  will  happen  as  a  thief  in  the  night. 
After  all,  though  the  military  opinions  were 
never  professed  by  the  whole  church,  or  grafted 
in  the  established  creed  of  any  nation,  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  old  41st  Article  against  them, 
affords  a  latitude  for  speculation  on  the  subject ; 
and,  in  this  view,  we  should  be  unwilling  to 
rob  the  devout  of  a  consolatory  hope,  or  to  re- 
trench from  religion  her  allurements  of  poetry  and 
feelingf 


^'  Lot  there  be  light !"  O  that  th'  Eternal  voice 

Would  sfljj  that  we  might  see  it^  and  rejoice ! 

Speed  the  blest  bour^  ye  lingering  wheels  of  time^ 

Svhen  Truth  shall  smile  o*er  every  land  and  clime  | 

When  o*er  the  world  shall  spread  Messiah's  reign^ 

As  billows  hide  the  channels  of  the  main* 

It  comes !  Destruction  is  an  art  no  more ; 

Fair  Friendship's  wreaths  are  twin'd  from  shore  to  shore  f 

Jj}  I  the  tam'd  wolf,  abandoning  his  wild. 

Dandles  the  kid,  or  wantons  with  the  child  i 

While,  bound  in  brotherhood's  delightful  cords. 

Warriors  to  ploughshares  beat  their  blood-stain'd  swords ! 

E'en  now  th'  eternal  spring  begins  to  bloom  | 

Faith  to  complete  its  triumph  o'er  the  tomb ; 

^ee,  life's  new  saplings,  graceful,  lift  their  heads  3 

See  filtering  Pisons  wear  their  oozy  beds! 

Hail,  golden  epoch !  joy,  and  truth,  and  peace^ 

-*Of  countless  years !  of  infinite  increase ! 

Descend,  bright  vision !  leave  your  courts  above, 

JP^meval  blessedness,  unbounded  love  !** 

Ghakt's  Pastoral  CAi« 

And  who  can  tell,  but  that  the  present  gradual 
difTusion  of  civilization  and  religious  knowledge^ 
occasioned  by  the  valuable  labours  of  various  active 
and  zealous  societies  for  propagating  Christianity 
throughout  the  world,  maybe  ushering  in  the  inorn- 
ing  of  a  day  so  bright  and  glorious  ?  On  the  shores 
of  Africa,  on  the  plains  of  Hindostan,  in  the  unfre* 
quented  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  up  to  the 
confines  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  fields  appear  already 
white  unto  the  harvest.  The  whole  of  civilized 
America  is  peopled  by  professors  of  Christianity  i 
the  religion  of  Christian  countries  is  necessarily 
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disseminated  wherever  dielr  merchandiae  U  coa« 
veyed ;  and  all^  in. shorty  conspires  to  enoQurage  the 
sanguine  hope^  that  the  halcyon  period,  the  Sabbath 
of  the  universe,  the  desire  of  nations^  the  restitu- 
tion of  all  things,  approaches  ^, 

XX.  But  whatever  judgment  may  be  passed  oni 
the  sober  and  respectable  advoqites  for  the  doo-^ 
trine  of  an  approaching  millennium,  we  shall  ndt 
hesitate  to  condemn  several  individuals  and  classes, 
of  a  widely  opposite  description,  who,  in  promul* 
gating  or  explaining  the  millenary  doctrine,  have 
mingled  with  it  the  delusions  of  a  disturbed  ima^ 
gination,  or  converted  it  to  the  purposes  of  impos^' 
ture. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  false  prophets  and  maniaei 
of  other  countries^  individuals  of  this  stamp  have,  at 
different  times,  supported,  or  availed  themselves  of 
our  national  character,  for  propensity  to  staring  at 
the  marvellous.  In  the  thirteenth  century  an  Eng^ 

*  Bishop  Newton  thinks^  that  the  three  periodf  mentiooei 
in  Daniel^  of  1260^  1290>  and  1335  years^  allude  severally  4k 
the  restoration  of  the  Jews^  the  destruction  of  the  Ottoman 
empire^  and  the  downfal  of  Antichrist,  or  the  papal  powec  • 
«'  Then  shall  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  become  the  ^iogdonis 
of  our  Lord^  and  of  his  Christ,  and  he  shall  reign  £qr  e?er  and 
ever,*'— -Revel,  xi.  15. 

See  Adam's  Relig.  World,  vol.  iii.;  Mosheim,  cent.  3^ 
p.  a,  i  12  J  Newton  on  Proph.  vol.  i.  p.  77  ;  Whitb/s  Dis- 
sertation )  Lowman  on  the  Revel. ;  Illustrations  of  Prophecy  > 
Hopkins  i  Bellamy  j  Taylor  on  the  Millennium  j  Lardner't 
Credibility  j  Bicheno's  Restoration  of  the  Jews  3  JEyre's  ObscF- 
vatiops  pu  Prophecies. 
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lish  virgin  appeared  in  Italy,  asserting  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  incarnate  in  her,  for  the  redemption  o^ 
women,  and  baptizing  persons  of  her  own  sex,  agrees 
ably  to  her  doctrine,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of 
tlie  Son,  and  of  herself.  For  this  daring  impiety 
she  was  soon  led  to  the  stake.  Other  prophets  and 
diviners  in  the  year  J  5 88^  declared,  that  they  had 
heard  the  stone  walls  foretell  the  impending  de- 
struction of  the  world  *. 

In  1783,  a  sect  arose  in  Scotland,  entitled  Bu- 
CHANiTES,  from  their  leader,  Mrs.  Buchan,  who 
told  her  followers,  that  she  was  the  woman  men- 
tioned  in  the  Revelations ;  and  that  all  who  be« 
lieved  in  her  mission,  should,  together  with  herself, 
be  taken  up  into  heaven  without  tasting  of  death. 
A  number  of  them  actually  set  out  for  the  Holy 
Land,  and  had  made  considerable  progress  on  the 
Continent ;  when  Mrs.  Buchan  herself  happening 
to  meet  the  end  of  all  men,  the  hive  dispersed 
themselves  on  the  loss  of  the  queen  bee.  Some 
years  afterwards,  1793,   the  people  of  England 

*  THe  prophecy  waa  done  into  verse  in  the  following  poeti« 
ml  octave : 

*'  When  after  Christ's  birth  there  be  expir'd. 
Of  hundreds  fifteen^  years  eighty -eight  j 
Then  comes  the  time  of  dangers  to  be  fear'd. 
And  all  mankind  with  dolours  it  shall  fright. 
For  if  the  world  in  that  year  do  not  fall. 
If  sea  and  land  then  perish  nor  decay. 
Yet  empires  all,  and  kingdoms  after,  shall. 
And  man  to  ea%bim5elf  shall  have  no  way,^- 
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were  called  to  attend  to  the  prophecies  of  the  mad* 
•  man  Brothers  ;  who  boasted  among  his  followers 
a  member  of  Parliament,  Brassey  Halhed,  of  con- 
siderable eminence  as  an  oriental  scholar.  Bro- 
thers styled  himself  the  nephew  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  predicted,  that,  before  the  year  1798^  the  Jews 
should  be  all  restored  to  their  own  land.  ^?  This 
prophet  also  perished  (or  came  to  a  strait-waist- 
.  coat),  and  all,  even  as  many  as  obeyed  him, 
were  dispersed."  Acts,  v.  37.  These  examples, 
it  might  be  imagined,  would  serve  as  a.  warn- 
ing to  the  deluded  followers  of  a  blasphemer 
who  is  exciting  some  noise  in  the  present  day  ; 
I  allude  to  Joanna  Southcott.  I  was  at  first 
in  doubt  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  in- 
troduce  any  mention  of  this  wretched  body  of 
fanatics  in  the  present  work :  but  since  they  have 
established  regular  houses  of  worship  in  London 
and  Highgate,  in  Twickenham,  Greenwich,  Brad- 
ford, and  other  places;  since  the  delusion  has 
spread  abroad  amongst  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  to  a  considerable,  nay,  to  an  incredible 
extent,  and  especially  since  a  daring  prediction 
of  a  pretended  Messiah,  to  be  born  of  this 
ivoman,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  present 
year  (1814),  has  received  a  species  of  coun- 
tenance which  could  hardly  have  been  believed 
without  the  support  of  undoubted  testimony,  the 
ISouthcotti^s,  or  sealed  people,  appear  to  have  an 
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unquestionable  claim  to  be  numbered  fttnong  thd 
English  8ects« 

Oiteham^  a  small  town  in  Devonshife^  hdd  the 
honour  of  giving  birth  to  this  woman^  seen  ai^aI 
di'if  by  St.  John  at  Patmos.  She  first  beheld  hef 
iutnre  stomachef  in  the  heavens  in  Aprils  in  tlis 
^ear  iysot  bein^  the  daughter  df  a  substaiitht 
farmef,  who  little  dreamed  that  that  Itimlilttfy 
which  ripened  his  cofh  and  feddened  his  aj^les^ 
tfhould  one  day  fbrni  so  da^^ling  an  article  in  hit 
family  wardrobe^  In  one  of  Joanna^s  publidatkm^i 
^entitled,  "  What  Manner  of  OcwrnnuniCfftidtts  IM 
these ?*•  (and  well  might  she  say  that  HI)  4n ao* 
^unt  is  given  of  her  juvenile  amour  with  Ndah 
Bi^hbp,  who  was  one  of  her  thief  admiretst  Bot 
poor  Noah  was  not  to  be  pefmitted  to  peoplig  i 
ttew  world,  as  the  antitype  of  his  Celebrated  namtf^ 
sake ;  fof,  with  a  whimsical  eccettt^idty,  whkh 
pointed  out  her  high  destiny,  his  kiamdrsttf 
Ihbugh  confessing  a  desperate  attachment,  iflfS* 
flably  rejected  his  offers.  A  comparison  of  YM 
etirly  days,  when  *^  the  fear  of  the  Lord  was  d^pl^ 
itiipressed  on  bet*  mind  and  heart,  and  When  ^ 
tbok  delight  in  the  reading  of  the  Gospels,'*  With 
the  religious  frenzy  manifested  in  her  latef  yiMVi 
fills  her  biographer,  Mr.  Hann,  to  borrow  his  4*<tO 
iluent  period,  "  with  surprise,  with  pity,  wKh  in- 
dignation, and  with  horror,"  Joanna,  likeM^ 
hornet,  had  entered  her  fortieth  year,  when  she 
opened  her  diyine  commission,  declaring  herself 


4L 

4L 
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to  be  Visited  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy^  ftnd  pi^ 
mising,  in  proof  of  it^  the  near  approach  of  tht 
millennium.    Several  circumstances  which  had  t^ 
cently  happened  in  her  own  family^  had  at  first 
only  inspired  the  salutary  conviction^  that  Heaveii 
may  speak  by  dreams,  and  that  angels  minister  unU^ 
men ;  "  but  now,**  says  she  ♦,  "  it  is  explained 
to  me,  that  those  things  (namely,  the  death  d 
her  cousin  at  sea,  after  his  sorrowful  departure  9 
accompanied  by  a  dream  of  her  nx)ther*8,  that  shi 
should  see  him  no  more)  were  designed  as  a^demii 
timing  to  the  nations,  that  the  end  of  all  thingt 
jis  at  hand.** — This,  Mr.  R.  Hann,  disdaining  tbk 
quip  modest,  says,  he  is  not  afraid  to  call   *'  k 
fQost  infernal  He  f  ;"  Md  if  any  spirit  so  explailied 
H,  he  hesitates  not  to  say  that  that  spirit  was  thfe 
devil.     To   the  same    origin  he  traces  all  tfafe 
dreams  and  visions,  to  which  the  preadiers  and 
sealed  people  of  this  prophetess  pretend^  in  proof 
iif  her  visitation's  being  of  God  :{;. 

When  thus,  in  1792^>  this  upholsterer's  work- 
woman gave  herself  out,  at  Exeter,  as  ^^  the 
i^ride,  the  Lamb's  wife,  and  the  woman  clothed 
with  the  sun"   (by  this  time  we  may  remarfc^ 

'^  Strange  Effects  of  Faith,  p.  105. 

f  Life,  p.  3. 

X  Hann  was  formerly  a  believer,  or,  according  t6  S<amm, 
*^*  He  began  in  the  Spirit  and  ended  in  the  flesh."  He  has  ft 
j^ter  still  in  the  impostor's  persuasion. 

{  At  this  time  the  prophetess  pretends  harmg  heard  a  voice 
€i7io&  **  Joaona^  JoaoAai*  the  angels  rejoiced  at  Ibj  birth!" 
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all  her  earthly  lovers  had  dropped  away),  her 
friends^  being  plain^  sensible  people^  were  of  opi-* 
nion^  that  she  was  manifestly  going  out  of  her 
mind.  As  she  was  impatient,  hov^ever,  to  ob- 
tain a  respectable  sanction  to  her  mission,  she 
addressed  letters  to  the  several  dignitaries  of  Exeter 
cathedral ;  but  these  seemed,  by  treating  her  with 
a  silent  contempt,  to  have  subscribed,  without  he- 
•itation,  to  the  conclusion  drawn  by  her  relatives^ 
One  clergyman,  indeed,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pomeroy, 
made  a  show  of  yielding  assent,  with  a  view  of  re- 
claiming her  from  her  follies :  but  neither  could 
HE  be  prevailed  on  to  receive  her  seal,  or  to  sanc- 
tion her  mission  with  his  own  *.  In  vain,  too, 
the  Methodists,  who  had  at  first  regarded  her  as 
a  prodigy,  assured  her,  that  her  pretended  spirit 
was  a  diabolical  inmate.  Before  fifty-eight  per- 
sons, their  preachers  being  of  the  number,  she 
publicly  proclaimed  her  confidence  in  her  divine 
mission.      After   undergoing  several  adventures^ 

*  Mr.  Pomeroy,  who,  as  Joanna  pretends,  was  six  years  a 
believer  in  her  mission,  consigned  a  portion  of  her  writing* 
and  sealed  papers  to  the  £ames.  For  so  heinous  an  df&nbe, 
•be  hurled  forth  against  this  reverend  gentleman,  the  titles  of 
tlie  Arch-apostate,  the  Jeholachim  who  burnt  Jeremiah's  roll, 
Judas  Iscariot,  a  second  Lucifer  son  of  the  morning,  kc,  &c» 
&c. ',  threatening  him  with  law  in  this  world,  and  perdition  ia 
the  next, — unless  he  should  work  a  miracle  by  restoring  her 
identical  writings.    See  Lane's  J.  Southcott  Detected,  p.  33. 

Mr.  Pomeroy  died  suddenly,  on  entering  his  reading-desl^ 
and  his  decease  was  impudeptly  pronounced  to  be  a  judgmenW 
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from  1791  to  1801,  she  published  five  parts,  or 
numbers,  of  her  work,  entitled  ^^  The  strange 
Effects  of  Faith  ;"  and  passing  strange  they  were ! 

This  book  appears  to  have  made  several  prose- 
lytes; in  particular.  Dr.  A — ,  the  minister  of 
C — k— e,  in  Somersetshire,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
F — y,  brother  of  an  English  nobleman.  Five 
gentlemen^  having  arrived  in  Exeter  from  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  at  Christmas  in  the  same 
year,  in  order  to  investigate  the  matter,  remained 
there  during  seven  days;  at  the  end  of  which, 
three  of  them,  it  is  affirmed,  being  clergymen, 
returned  satisfied  that  Joanna's  visitation  was  of 
God.  All  this,,  if  true,  proves  but  the  wisdom  of 
that  French  aphorism,  ^^  there  never  was  so  great 
a  fool,  as  not  to  have  found  a  greater  fool  to  ad- 
mire him/' 

On  the  12th  of  January  1803,  in  consequence 
of  a  printed  advertisement,  a  large  meeting  was 
held  at  Lord  F.'s  house,  in  Dudley  Grove,  Pad- 
dington,  entitled  Joanna*s  second  trial.  Only 
her  friends  were  present ;  and  of  these,  twenty- 
four  wete  selected,  twelve  to  act  as  judges,  and 
twelve  as  jury.  This  court  of  inquiry  sate,  like 
the  former,  seven  days ;  perhaps  a  day  for  every 
thousand  years  contained  in  the  age  of  the  world 
and  the  millennium  ;  and  the  result  was  a  second 
confirmation  of  Joanna's  mission.  On  this  occa- 
sion many  manuscripts  of  the  prophetess  were  un- 
f&aled :  but,  on  the  second  day  of  May  in  the  fol- 

to;l.  ii.  q  q 
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lowing  year,  Joanna  received  an  order  that  they 
should  be  once  more  sealed  up,  until  they  should 
be  demanded  by  the  great,  and  learned,  and  power- 
ful ;  which  she  foretold  would  happen  in  the  course 
of  twelve  months.  The  demand,  however,  has 
unhappily  not  since  been  made  by  any  of  the  par- 
ties specified  in  the  prediction. 

Another  meeting  was  convened  in  December 
1804*;  and,  as  all  the  arguments  were  on  one 
«de,  like  the  handle  of  a  saucepan,  "  Joanna's  third 
triar  placed  her  veracity  beyond  a  doubt^ — that  is, 
in  the  minds  of  all  who  had  no  doubts  before. 

Joanna  has  found  a  faithful  adherent  in  the 
once  opulent  Miss  Townly,  who  (to  borrow  the 
expression  of  a  believer)  has  given  up  her  mind 
and  fortune  to  the  work.  Joanna,  however,  still 
conscious  and  jealous  of  pre-eminence,  treats  this 
companion  as  a  mere  understrapper ;  witness  the 
following  passage,  extracted  from  one  of  her 
epistles,  to  be  found  in  the  book,  entitled,  ^*  What 
Manner  of  Communications  are  these  ?" 


<c 


DEAR   MISS    TOWNLY  f,  July  10th,  1810. 

*^  What  new  wonders  are  daily  presented 
before  my  views  !     I  dare  not  suffer  myself  to  in- 

*  See  Foley's  Letter  to  the  Vice-chancellors  of  Oxon  and 

Cambridge,  p.  15.   Rowland  Hill  called  these  men  three-and« 

twenty  mad  fools.   See  Copies  of  Letters  sent  to  Exeter  Clergy. 

'  t  This  Jane  Townly,  and  another  bando^aid/  Ana  Uadecp 
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dulge  a  thought  of  them  ;  if  I  did,  I  could  not 
^t\te  or  keep  my  senses  ;  but  if  We  go  one  step 
from  the  directioris  the  Lord  hath  given  me,  we 
are  loist  in  time,  and  to  all  eternity/* 

Joanna  Southcott,  in  her  capacity  as  a  pro- 
phetess, has  Visited  several  places  in  England,  such 
as  Leeds,  Bristol,  Stockport,  Bradford,  Stouf- 
bridge,  Birmingham,  &c.  &c. ;  and  she  has  every 
where  niet  with  religions  infatuation  sufficient  to 
render  hei^  journeys  a  profitable  concern* 

At  Leeds  she  fdund  an  able  advodate  in  a  vi* 
sionary  by  the  name  of  Turner,  Who  had  secret  re- 
velations of  his.  own.  Here,  too,  she  was  joined 
by  the  celebrated  Mat-y  Bateman,  who  had  sud*' 
Cessively  beetl  a  disciple  of  Swedenburg  atid  Bro-^ 
thers,  but  afterwards  found  a  lucrative  trade  in 

disposing,  by  retail,  of  the  bdoks  and  seals  of  our 

•_■"■■■'■      ■    ■   .  ■ ,    I      -  -  ■  -  ^  ^  ^  _ 

wood,  formerly  Townly's  waiting-maid,  have  lived  together 
with  the  prophetess  during  the  ten  last  years,  and  are  with  her 
at  the  present  time.  Joanna,  playing  at  TRiCKtrac,  dic- 
tates h6r  communications  to  Underwood,  who  takes  thfem  down 
from  her  mouth  5  after  which  Townly  signs  her  name  as  wit-* 
liessj  and  thus,  after  a  "double  double  toil  and  trouble,**, 
performed  by  these  three  witches  at  their  caldron,  the  spell  ii 
considered  as  complete. 

This  trio  claimed  a  spiritual  cousinship  with  oneAfr.  Cosins, 
whom  they  very  speedily  contrived  to  cozen  out  of  a  hand*' 
some  fortune.  Mr.  Covins  died  some  time  ago  in  a  fright, 
and  left  to  the  firm  a  sum  of  sevetal  thousand  pounds.  Thg 
prophetess  h^self  professes  bavin g  bequeathed  to  her  two  faitb« ' 
ful  coadjutors  the  greater  part  of  her  property.  See  Fifth'Sook 
•f  Wonders. 

^9  a 
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spiritual  mother.  It  ia  well  known^  that  thia 
ifpderling  practise4  her  pretended  sorceries  a% 
Mrs.  Perigo^  of  Bramley^  near  Leeds^  whom  s^ 
murdered,  after  extorting  from  her  upvfard9  oi 
seventy  pouixd^.  Tbi3  wretch,  who  constantly 
wore  the  seal  of  Joanna  near  her  hearty  was  exe- 
cuted ^t  York,  in  March  I8O9,  and  her  body  lieai 
to  this  day  on  the  roof  of  the  Leeds  Infirmary.  To 
the  clergyman  who  visited  her  in  the  condemned 
cell,  she  intimated  that  his  attendance  was  unne- 
cess^ry^  a$  she  was  a  woman  approved  of  by  the 
l^ost  l^igb — an  awful  example  of  guilt  ai^d  delij- 
sapn^  which  th^  followers  of  the  prophetess  will 
.do  well  tp  lay  to  heart  *. 

The  sealed  people  abpppd  in  various  parts  of  t^ie 
country.  In  Bradford^^  alone,  they  aniount  to 
60Q  ov  700 :  in  Birmingham  to  500,  Their  num- 
bers are  also  great  at  Old  Swinford,  and  at  Up^ 
hook  in  Hampshire,  but  chiefly  in  Lincolnshire 
and  Yorkshire,  In  London,  their  principal  cha- 
ppl  is  in  Duke's  Place,  near  the  Obelisk,  wher(if 
servip^  is  performed  by  the  R£V££Ejs:jx  Mr.  To- 
zer,  a  ci-devant  lath-splitter,  and  now  expounder 
of  the  Revelations.  Professing  themselves  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  they  read  the 
Liturgy,    a;nd  admipis.ter  the   sacram^t  on^p^  9 

*  Anptbjsr  of  the  $e9)p4  p^ple  destroyed  bioi^If  l^st  Sonn 
i^j,  at  Leeds^-^^ter  a  sermon  \xf  a  SoatJ^ Qpiliaa  preadjior' 


^ 
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month*.  Their  hymns  ar6  selected  from  thfc 
compositions  of  their  ]()ropheteJ3S' ;  but  that,  if 
she  is  inspired,  it'  is  at  least  not  from  any  spring 
in  Parnassus,  will  prcSfeably  be  clear  to  aff  Wh6 
shall  peruse  the  following  verses  : 

^'.The  blood  of  all  that  you  have  slain. 
They  all  were  murder'd  by  such  men ; 
Who  no^  appear,  these  things  to  mock. 
And  now  on  them  I'll  bring  the  stroke  f 
As  down  the  kettle  then  did  fall  f , 
You  shall  perceive  I  'U  bring  on  all.'^ 

Having  established  her  churches;  and  h^iiij^ 
weary  of  her  wanderings,  the  prophetess  has  iloW 
fixed  her  residence  in  the  metropolis,  whiii'^ 
^he  has  Kved  for  some  years  in  d  secret  chamber, 
seen  by  few,  and,  latterly,  spoken  to  by  none* 
Here,  however,  according  to  her  own  account^ 
she  has  been  favoured  with  that  extraordinary  vi* 
Bion,  of  which  it  may  be  ptoper  to  record  the  par- 
ticulars. '^  On  the  1 4th  of  October  J  8 1 3,"'  sucH 
is  the  statement  in  her  Third  Book  of  Wonders^ 
'*  I  was  ordered  to  sit  up  all  night  in  my  room  by 
Thyself,  which  I  did.  Many  extraordinary  things 
were  revealed  to  me,  and  I  was  ordered  to  hold 
that  night  in  everlasting  remembrance.  About 
twelve  o'clock  I  looked  at  the  candle ;  there  ap- 

*  Three  hundred  persons  recently  received  the  sacrament  at 
(fiie*  bands  of  the  Gibeonite>  Tozer. 

f  Alluditig  to  her  kettle  falling  from  the  fir^i  whife'JbinWf 
W98  sitting  oQ  the'  tripod. 

t  ^  $ 
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peared  something  like  a  large  bowl  behind  it^  with 
a  point  towards  the  candle.  The  candle  was  : 
flaming  very  bright,  and  there  appeared  s^  ring  as 
red  as  sgarlet,  circled  round  the  middle  of  the 
flame;  immediately  there  appeared  a  hand  as 
white  as  snow,  which  came  out  between  the  bowl 
^nd  the  candle,  and,  after  having  gashed  my 
treast,  pointed  towards  me.  I  trembled  to  see 
it,  and  was  answered,  *  Fear  not,  it  is  I.*  J 
was  then  ordered  to  put  on  my  glasses,  and  the 
hand  appeared  the  second  time,  more  brilliant 
than  before;  but  thea  the  flame  of  the  candle 
peemed  parted  in  two,  and  looked  in  a  different 
piannjsr  from  the  first,  but  burnt  very  bright, 
The  hand  was  pointed  towards  me  the  second 
time,  as  white  as  snow,  and  ^  red  cuff  was  upo^ 
the  wrist  *," 

In  this  manner  it  was  revealed  to  her  that  she 
should  shortly  have  a  miraculous  conceptionj^ 
similar  to  that  of  the  blessed  Virgin ;  and  that 
before  the  end  of  the  harvest  1814  she  should 
bring  forth  the  Shiloh,  who  shall  le^d  the  Israelites 
into  the  promised  land,  and  establish  the  miU 
lennium  upon  earth.  That  this  deluded  womaa 
shopld  believe  her  own  lie,  it  is  not  inconsistent? 
with  th^  experience  of  past  ages  tp  suppose ;  but; 
that  it  should  obtain  implicit  credit  among  a  large 

*  Third  Book  of  Wonders.— As  this  idea  is  ]>lagiarized  firon^ 
tjie  hand- writing  in  Belsjhaz^ar's  vision,  it  is  termed,  very  pj<H 
perly,  '*  a  stgoND-HAND  prophecjr,"    P,  5^,  .    .^ 
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body  of  people,  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  recollecting,  that 
there  are  various  shades  of  mental  derangement, 
and  that  this  unhappy  malady  is  often  discovered 
on  one  subject,  by  persons  who  discourse  and  act 
rationally  upon  every  other.     So  strong,  however, 
is  the  credence  in  the  approaching  fulfilment  of  the 
prediction,   that  the  Southcottians  have  actually 
prepared  a  magnificent  cradle,  with  splendid  de- 
corations and  appendages  of  every  kind  to  corre-, 
spond,   for  the  reception  of  the  celestial  guest.- 
This  singular  curiosity  has  been   seen  by  many* 
persons  during  several   days  of  the  last  month, 
July   1814,   at  Seddons's  the  cabinet-maker,   in 
Aldersgate  Street  ^^ 

*  Under  the  impression  that  so  lamentable  a  specimen  of 
English  credulity  would  hardly  obtain  credit  in  after-times, 
if  supported  only  by  vague  reports  in  the  newspapers,  I  wai 
resolved  to  obtain  as  satisfactory  evidence  for  the  existence  of. 
the  costly  furniture,  as  should  preclude  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt.     On  Saturday,  July  30,  the  cradle  was  removed  to  tha 
house  of  Mr.  Hows,  10,  Pollard's  Lane,  near  Bethnal  Green,. 
Disappointed  at  Seddons's,  where  I  had  called  a  day  or  two 
afterwards,  I  went  on  Friday,  Aug.  5,  to  this  same  pork-  , 
butcher's  in  Pollard's  Lane,  which  I  found  with  some  diffi- 
culty.    Unfortunately,   the  object  of  my  search  bad  been 
j)acked  up  a  few  hours  before  my  arrival ;  but  the  housekeeper, 
after  some  hesitation,  iudiilged  me  with  a  view  of  the  case,  . 
Returning  to  Seddons's,  I  obtained  a  more  minute  account  of  . 
this  monument  of  gross  fatuity,  than  had  appeared  in .  the 
public  journals.     The  following  then  maybe  relied  on  as  a 
correct  des^xiption.    It  is  a  crib  of  satin-WQod^  three  feet  si^  . 

^  Q  ^ 
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At  this  time,  Mr.  Tozer  was  contributing  to 


inches  by  two  feet,  with  brass  trellis  side  and  foot-board: 
the  feet  are  elegantly  turned^  carved,  and  gilt;  and  run  upon 
casters.  Inside  is  a  swing  cot  caned,  which  swings  on  the 
centre.  At  each  end  ther«  are  gold  mouldings.  The  cor* 
nice  and  canopy  are  of  white  and  gold;  and  the  latter  is 
surmounted  by  a  globe  of  gold,  with  a  golden  dove  carrying 
in  its  mouth  an  olive«branch«  The  curtains  are  of  blue  da« 
mask,  with  gold  fringe,  and  white  muslin  curtains  underneath} 
the  external  curtains  are  looped  up  with  rich  golden  tassels. 
On  the  head-cloth  a  crown  and  star  are  brilliantly  embroi- 
dered }  and  above  it  appears  in  Hebrew  characters,  the  word 
''  Shiioh."  Along  the  cornice  are  inscribed,  likewise  in  letteti 
of  gold,  the  English  words-*(would  that,  for  thei^e  of  Eng-i 
land,  these  also  had  been  unintelligible  to  the  multitude!) 
<'  A  free-will  offering  of  faith  to  the  promised  seed." 

This  royal  manger  is  equipped  with  a  lamb's  wool  mattr^, 
a  white  fustian  down  bed,  down  pillow,  and  two  superfine 
blankets.  There  are  also  damask  napkins,  sheeting  of  tb^. 
finest  linen,  and  golden  pap-spoons. 

Although,  having  now  conversed  with  six  persons  who  had 
seen  the  cradle,  I  could  entertain  no  doubt  as  to  its  existence^ 
I  addressed  as  polite  and  delicate  a  note  as  I  could  pen,  to  Mr. 
Hows,  stating  the  motive  of  my  curiosity,  and  offering,  if  he. 
would  yet  condescend  to  gratify  it,  to  be  answerable  for  the 
expense  attending  the  opening  of  the  case.  But  this  presideqt 
of  the  committee  has  not  deigned  to  oblige  me  with  a  reply. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  the  cradle  is  the  sole  gift  of  a  lady  of 
fortune.  I  believe,  however,  on  good  authority,  that  the 
expenses  are  to  be  defrayed  by  subscription.  Such  contribu- 
tions are  levied  out  of  the  pittances  of  the  lower  classes ;  many 
of  whom  deprive  themselves  of  necessaries  to  support  the  de- 
lusion. Surely,  if  the  magistracy  have  power  to  send  astrolo- 
gers, fortune-tellers,  and  swindlers,  to  the  house  of  correction^ 
IP  flagrant  an  evil  as  this  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  escape. 
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the  success  of  the  delusion^  hy  decIaFing  from  his 

■  ■  ■      ■  I  I    ■        I       ■  II  I  ,m 

In  addition  to  the  equipnients  of  the  cradle,  a  font  of  par# 
gold  has  been  ordered ;  and  a  pair  of  white  satin  shoes,  having 
the  words  King  of,  Salem,  Priest  of  God,  richly  embroidered 
in  silver  on  the  satin,  were  made  a  month  ago  by  Taylor  ia 
Bond  Street.  To  ascertain  this,  I  went  this  day,  Aug.  12« 
1814,  to  Taylor,  the  well-known  "  Ambassador  of  Morocco  ^'^ 
who  acknowledged  the  truth  of  it,  in  the  hearing  of  the  Re?. 
Edward  Williams,  Curate  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Sqtiare. 

But  the  silver  cup  and  salver,  presented  by  the  maniacs  of 
Birmingham,  is  still  more  blasphemous  than  any  thing  which 
^  has  yet  been  noticed.    The  cup  contains  a  quart ;  and  on  the 
salver  is  engraved,  "  Hail,  Messiah !  Prince  of  Salem.**    Oa 
the  lid  of  the  cup  is  a  dove,  with  an  olive-branch :  the  io* 
fcription  round  the  lim,  *'  Of  the  increase  of  his  governmentj^ 
and  peace,  there  shall  be  no  end  ;'*  and  on  a  shield  on  thxk, 
body,  "  This  present  was  sent  as.  a  token  of  love  to  the  Frincei 
of  Peace,  from  a  part  of  the  believers  in  the  divine  mission  of 
Joanna  Southcott,   at  Birmingham.*'     Encircled  with  vine- 
branches,  appears  the  figure  of  a  child  destroying  a  serpent^ 
having  the  motto,  ''.It  shall  bruise  thy  head,  then  it  is  finish- 
ed :*'  on  the  other  side,  a  shield,  with  the  inscription,  *'  And 
whoso  shall  receive  one  such  little  child  in  my  name,  reoeiveth 
me.**    In  another  division  are  three  angels,  saying  prayers, 
surrounded  by  rays,  with  the  words,  *'  Glory  to  God !  Halle- 
lujah !  the  Lord  Grod  omnipotent  reigneth.**    Apair-ofgobletti 
accompany  the  cup  j  on  one  of  which  is  inscribed, 

''  Their  palaces  shall  rise,  the  joyful  Son 
Shall  finish  what  his  short-liv*d  Sire  begun.*' 

On  the  other, 

"  Their  vines  a  shadow  to  their  race  shall  yield,  r 

And  the  same  hand  that  sowed,  shall  reap,  the  field:'*' 

The  engravings  and  inscriptions  are  said  to  do  honour  to  tbe> 
young  artist  who  has  dared  to  sit  at  work  on  such  a  gross  im- 
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pulpit  in  Duke's  Place,  that  *^  our  spiritual  mo- 
piety.  He  is  a  Mr.  Lowe,  of  Union  Street,  Birmingham. 
Presents,  to  the  amount  of  several  thousand  pounds,  have  re<« 
eently  been  sent  to  Joanna. 

On  the  11th  of  last  June  was  published  the  Fifth  Book  of 
Wonders  5  which,  after  repeating  the  prophecy  formerly  de- 
livered, respecting    the  miraculous  birth,   affirms   that  the 
future  realization  of  the  fact  is  now  satis&ctorily  proved  on 
the  testimony  of  three  mothers,  and  two  medical  gentlemen 
who  have  examined  them  as  to  the  symptoms  apparent  in 
Joanna  from   the  17th  of  March  to  the  26th  of  May :  the 
decided  opinion  of  tb©  whole  being  thereon,  that   if  such 
symptoms  were  apparent  in  a  young  woman «  she  would  be 
pregnant  of  a  living  child.     Joanna  herself  declares,  that  in 
May  she  felt  the  life,  and  that  she  has  felt  life  increasing 
more  and  more  from  the  l6th  May,  to  the  1 1th  of  June  5  so  that 
II  few  months  must  decide  whether  she  is  an  impostor  or  not, 
since  she  could  not  sustain  the  same  gradual  increase  until  the 
end  of  the  year,  without  deliverance.     She  has  likewise  sent 
copies  of  her  prophecy  and  portrait  to  the  Prince  Regent,  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  the  Bishops  of 
London  and  Salisbury  3  to  the  Dukes  of  Gloucester  and  Kent, 
Earl  Grosvenor,  and  the  Recorder  of  London.   All  these,  after 
a  certain  time,  are  to  be  permitted  to  inspect  the  prophetess; 
to  whom  the  heads  of  the  Jews  and  several  physicians  are  like- 
wise to  be  admitted.     Lord  Ellenborough  is  also  one  of  the 
Dramatis  Personae;  being  appointed  to  perform  the  conspicuous 
part  of  witnessing  the  suckling  of  the  child. 

Mr.  Sharp,  the  engraver,  himself  one  of  the  flats,  was 
(ORDERED  to  cngrave  the  portrait ;  and,  like  Cyrus,  was  men- 
tioned by  name.  See  Seven  Dialogues  with  Satan,  and  Re-» 
marks  on  Church  Prayers,  with  Sharp's  Preface  j  also  Fourth 
jBook  of  Wonders. 

But  the  best  part  of  the  story  is  yet  to  be  unfolded.  As 
iJoseph  the  carpenter  was  directed  to  take  the  Virgin  Mary  tn 
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ther  will  be  brought  to   bed   of  her   wonderful 

.«■  I  III  — ».»^»— — ■  I  ■     ■    »»— »■      .»»— 

V/ife,  ^  husband  is  to  be  found  for  Joanna,  who  may  adopt 
the  miraculous  child^  though  too  late  to  be  the  real  father^ 
and  not  to  be  known  by  her  after  the  manner  of  the  world, 
until  after  the  child  is  born.  An  affecting  appeal  is  then  made 
to  the  pockets  of  the  sealed  people,  announcing  a  sixth  and  a 
seventh  Book  of  Wonders,  the  one  to  record  the  marriage,  and 
the  other  the  delivery,  . 

The  consultation  and  opinion  of  seven  wise  men  on  the 
subject  of  the  marriage,  exhibit  an  instance  of  strange  delusion, 
pay,  of  downright  madness,  beyond  all  that  the  world  has  ever 
witnessed  or  conceived. 

■ 

^'  Having  been  this  day  called,  together  by  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Joanna  Southcott,  to  take  into  consideration  her  present 
situation,  as  announced  in  the  Books  of  Wonders,  the  fol- 
lowing question  was  proposed  to  us: — '  How  can  the  sok 
f  who  is  to  be  born  of  her  inherit  as  an  heir,  after  the  manner 
^  of  men,  without  having  an  adopted  father  before  he  shal| 
*  be  born  ? '  In  answer  to  this  inquiry  we  say,  that  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  land,  the  son  so  announced,  cannot  be  a 
legitimate  child,  to  inherit  as  an  heir,  after  the  manner  of 
man,  without  a  marriage  union  having  taken  place  between 
her  and  some  man,  previously  to  the  birth  of  such  a  son.** 
Signed,  W.  O-  Pughe,  Ben.  Carder,  T.  Turpin,  W.  Sharp^  " 
J.  Hows,  Thed.  Turpin,  W.Tolhurst,  June  4,  1814.**  This 
ppinion  was  gravely  agreed  to  by  Colonel  Harwood,  Mr.  W. 
Tozer,  and  R.  Goldsmith.  Then  follows  the  decision  of 
Kath.  Brassey  Halhed,  mentioned  above  as  the  friend  and  pa- 
tron of  Brothers,  who,  with  J.  Spring,  thinks  that,  ''  accord* 
ing  to  the  laws  of  entail,  the  heir  to  real  property  must  be  law- 
fully begotten ;  but  where  there  is  a  marriage,  the  law  pre- 
sumes this  fact  on  the  principle  that  ^  Pater  est  quern  nuptial 
f  demonstrant.'  •* 

Surely  human  fatuity  has  here  arrived  at  its  ne  plus  ultra. 

§bil9h  is  in  this  abominable  publication  stated  to  b^  **  4 
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offspring  before  the   12th  of  next  January,  and 

»ii  ■  '  ■ 

ton  created  by  the  power  of  the  Father,  which  proceedeih  from 
the  Holy  Ghosty  to  establish  my  kingdom  (the  Spirit  speaks) 
in  the  end.  It  is  I  the  Lord  must  give  him  power  to  go 
on  conquering  and  to  conquer^  till  the  heathens  faH  before 
feim  5  and  thus  I  shall  do  in  men^  and  by  men  who  receive 
bim,  they  will  see  the  power  given  from  on  high,  before  the 
child  is  old  enough  to  be  any  conqueror  at  all ;  because  my 
power  and  my  'working,  my  ways  and  my  decrees,  which  I 
thall  bring  round,  will  soon  follow  after  his  birth."  P.  55 y  56. 

The  Spirit  has,  in  February  last,  ordered  the  making  of  the 
marriage  clothes  (Second  Book  of  Wonders).  The  bridegroom, 
.  however,  has  not  yet  come  forward,  a  clergyman  in  the  West 
of  England  having  been  courted,  and  fought  shy.  As  the  nup- 
tials are  ordered  to  be  cdebrated  by  banns,  and  the  computed 
period  of  delivery  is  the  second  week  in  October,  the  approach- 
ing few  weeks  from  this  period  (3d  of  September)  are  big  with 
important  events. 

Since  the  beginning  of  August  nine  medical  men  have  in- 
spected' this  woman,  six  of  whom  entertain  no  doubts  as  to 
the  fact  of  her  pregnancy.  Dr.  Sims,  and  Dr.  Adams,  of  the 
Small-pox  Hospital,  are,  however,  not  satisfied  j  but  Dr. 
-ileece  has  expressed  his  full  conviction.  It  is  certain  that  To- 
i«r's  pulpit  declaration  of  his  willingness  to  take  a  sacramental 
oath,  that  no  man  had  seen  or  spoken  to  Joanna  from  October 
1813  to  August  1814,  aiTords  no  proof  of  the  pretended  mi- 
racle. Cromwell  extorted  a  promise  from  a  royalist,  whom 
he  sent  to  the  continent,  that  he  u-onld  not  see  the  King.  The 
ambassador  met  his  Majesty  in  the  dark. 

After  all.  Dr.  Reece  should  beware  how  he  misleads  the 
public.  I  myself  believe  not  one  word  respecting  the  preg<<i 
iltincy  5  and  though  not  medical,  and  even  refused,  as  I  hay© 
been,  the  favour  of  an  interview  (which,  indeed,  I  solicited 
on  other xaccounts),  I  am  entitled  to  say,  that  while  the  sHgfat- 
est  doubt  remained  (and  veiy  strong  reasons,  it  appeafrsj  faa?e 
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thus  confound  the  whole  host  of  her  adiirersaries 
and  gainsayers*." 

t^  •  ■        .  ■  ■■  ■  I  I      I  ,       ■■  I    Ilia 

determined  the  judgmept  of  Dr.  Sims  the  opposite  way),  iC 
"was  giving  too  powerful  a  sanction  to  this  wide-spreading  im* 
posture^  to  deliver  the  positive  opinion  which  Dr.  R.  has  re« 
corded. 

*  See  Morning  Chroo.  Aug.  6,  1814. 

As  I  have  presented  the  reader  with  an  example  of  tbm 
taste  in  writing,  evinced  by  one  of  Mrs.  Southcott's  oppo« 
Qedts^  it  may  not  be  aniiss  to  subjoia  a  few  displays  of  th^ 
beau  ideal  of  compos^ion,  conceived  in  the  imagioation  of  tb« 
cah^u  Mr.  Hann  chiefly  directed  his  attack  against  the  main 
fortress  j  but  Mr.  S.  Lane  has  no  less  ably  been  engaged  in 
pouring  a  furious  capnonade  upon  one  of  the  strongebt  oat* 
works. 

To  be  plain^  I  have  already  stated  that  the  Refeieod. 
Hoadly  Ash^  D.  D.  has  unfortunately  lent  his  name  to  th^ 
Southcottian  delusion.  Against  this  Goliabj  Mr.  S.  Lane^ 
V.  D.  M.  (which  dark  characters  I  pretend  not  to  decypher^ 
ijinless  perhaps  they  are  desigoed  to  signify  Velut  David  Miaor), 
&teps  bol^dly  fortli^  "  with  the  naked  sword  of  unerring  truths 
^  bag^  a  slings  and  a  few  smooth  stoaes  from  the  brook.*'  Bat 
let  us  listen  to  his  own  igspassioned  and  elflK^oeat  threatefkings* 
<^  I  shall  draw  the  broad-sword  of  irresistthW  truths  and  wtll<» 
iogly  meet  my  adversary^  come  from  what  quarter  he  may  ^ 
md  should  my  opponent  prove  an  ash^  as  tail  as  a  cedar,  and 
as  sturdy  as  an  odk>  with  a  double  D  on  every  boagh ;  yetivili 
I  not  fear  hL?  height^  nor  be  alarmed  at  his  stubbornness,  bn( 
boldly  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  thereof;  when  I  have  no  doubt 
but  every  sjtroke  will  make  the  beholders  acknowledge  th9 
two  D*s  to  signify,  double  destruction ;  death  and  damnatioii 
Id  the  double  deceived,  who  embrace  the  diabolical  delusiof^ 
of  the  infernal  witch  of  an  author  of  ^  Strange  Effects  at 
^ 'Faith.*  Therefore,  if  I  am  replied  to  by  a  Dr.  A»b,  or 
{oftpna  SouthcoU,  or  thtt  devil  htnkseU*  (who  ir  the  ftther  af 
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The  doctrines  of  Joanna  Southcott  are  b(  so 
Inconsistent  and  contradictory  a  nature,  that  to 
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^th)^  *tis  of  no  consequence  to  me ;  as  I  am  willing  to  factf 
«  whole  herd  of  them^  be  they  as  numerofus  as  the  locusts 
which  infested  the  land  of  Egypt.*' 

While  Mr.  Lane,  V.  D.  M.  was  inditing  his  book,  he  le*' 
teived  the  following  epistle,  bearhig  the  Crewkerfte  post-mark^ 
and  dated  lOth  Dec.  1811. 
"  Mr.  S.  Lane,  V.  D.  M. 

'  *'  I  recommend  to  you  to  read  attentively  thei  1(50,  161,  anc( 
168  pages  of  the  '  True  Explanation  of  the  Bible,  published 
'  by  Joanna  Southcott,'  and  then  read  with  a  wish  for  a  know-* 
ledge  of  the  truth,  the  18,  19,  20,  21  verses  of  the  fifth  chap- 
ter of  the  Prophet  Isaiah ;  and  then  I  ani  fully  persuaded  thtt 
you  will  see  the  pit  that  Satan  hath  dug  for  thee,  thou  Vaifl 
Deluded  Man. 

''  Dost  thou  reoiember  thy  driving  of  pigs  at  Creditcrri  ? 

"  Verax.*^ 
.  Mn  S.  Latie  havitjg  submitted  this  rnonitory  and  reproach* 
ful  composition  to  the  inspection  of  a  privy  council  of  hit 
friends,  they  were  unanimously  of  opini6n,  that  the  hand^ 
"Writing  was  none  other  than  that  of  Dr.  H.  Ash  himself.  Itt 
his  reply,  he  accordingly  takes  this  fact  for  granted.  Hit 
observations  in  point  of  doctrine,  however,  we  shall  pass  bf 
for  the  present:  in  order  to  direct  attention  to  his  vein  of  sortf 
invective,  in  parrying  that  home .  thrust  conveyed  in  tbt 
sting  of  the  epigram. 

.  *'  Dost  thou  remember  thy  driving  of  pigs  at  Crediton  ?• 
**  I  answer,  no,  Verax,  I  do  not  indeed  ;  as  I  was  never  far- 
ther west  than  Axminster,  with  a  fishing  party  ;  and  as  to 
driving  pigs,  I  never  understood  that  employ,  except  of  such 
wallowing  swine  as  wash  themselves  in  the  mire  of  Joanna'i 
doctrines.  But  J  well  remember  in  Mark,  v.  13,  of  the  de- 
Tils,  by  divine. permission,  entering  and  driving  a  whole  herd 
^  swioe^  into  the  sea ;  \^ere  they  were  all  choked  j  and 
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ascertain  them  will  be  no  easy  task.  If  we  receive 
the  testimony  of  one  well  acquainted  with  hei* 
writings,  they  may  be  arranged  under  the  follow- 
ing heads : 

3  st.  She  is  come  to  warn  th«  world  of  the  neaf 
approach  of  the  millennium :  and  2dly,  To  seal 
the  people  for  the  enjoyment  of  this  period,  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  and  forty-fotir  thousand^ 
according  to  the  Scripture. 

Sdly,  She  claims  the  promise  that  the  seed  of 
the  woman  shall  bruise  the  serpent's  head. 

4th,  She  is  to  hand  the  good  fruit  over  to  man. 
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with  God*s  assistance^  I  will,  drive  Joanna^  with  her  mad  doc* 
tors^  the  learned  Verax»  and  all  their  deluded  confederates^ 
who  will  make  a  noble  herd  of  Satan's  swine^  from  everjr 
lurking  hole  they  may  seek  for  refuge^  until  Jehovah  com- 
missions Satan  to  drive  them  headlong  into  the  sea  of  perdi-^ 
tion,  to  be  choked  in  the  smoke  of  their  own  torments^  and 
pressed  down  under  the  wrath  of  Heaven  for  ever  and  ever. 
When  this  learned  Crewkerne  writer  had  ended  his  epistld 
of  wholesome  advice^  being  ashamed  of  his  name^  and  for 
reasons  secretly  known  to  himself,  and  with  a  view,  no  doubt^ 
to  dbplay  his  learning  and  to  conceal  his  wickedness,  he  signs 
Veraxj  but,  alas  for  poor  Verax!  he  forgot  how  truly  this, 
word  unfolded  his  pedigree,  that  he  was  descended  from  a 
^itch  or  a  wise  woman." 

The  force  of  this  etymological  remark  of  Mr,  Lane's,  I 
must  leave  it  to  the  learned  reader  to  discover.  It  is  but  jus<« 
tice,  however,  to  the  V.  D.  M.  to  add,  that  he  deprecates  all 
(Kimments  on  his  style  and  language,  professing  himself  to  b<i 
<'  no  academian,*'  as  he  has  it ;  ^^  but'a  man  who  counts  all  hii* 
figan  sicquirements  to  b^  ouly  dross  and  dung." 
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as  Eve  formerly  imparted  to  him  the  evil  fruit ; 
thereby  becoming  a  second  £ve^  as  Christ  was  a 
second  Adam. 

5th,  The  woman  and  her  seed  (Joanna  and 
Shiloh)  are,  at  the  commencement  of  the  mil- 
lennium, to  chain  down  Satan  for  a  thousand 
years. 

To  reply  to  these  doctrines  in  systematic  order^ 
were  to  allow  to  blasphemy,  or  msanity,  far  more 
weight  than  they  deserve. 

That  this  world  will  one  day  come  to  an  end^  is 
certain ;  that  many  learned  and  wise  men  have  be- 
lieved in  a  millennium,  we  have  already  shown :  if 
these  events  be  in  futurity,  therefore,  they  Mtrst 
needs  come  one  day  to  pass ;  and  if  pretended  pro- 
phets continue  to  arise  from  time  to  time,  some 
one  will  assuredly,  in  the  end,  guess  right.  Fur- 
ther,  I  could,  without  difficulty,  deliver  my  mind 
fiponi  any  prejudice  against  God's  employing  ati 
obscure  individual  as  the  chief  instrument  in  efFecf- 
ing  this  great  revolution  of  the  world.  It  is  not 
more  unlikely,  than  that  the  son  of  a  low  attor^^ 
jiey,  in  a  petty  town  of  Corsica,  should  come  to 
hcW  in  terror  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  connect 
himself  with  ancient  royalty,  overthrow  long-esta- 
blished thrones  and  dynasties,  and  appoint  his  three 
brothers  kings  of  Spain,  Westphalia,  and  HoUandr 
And  aa  to  the*  extraction  of  an  infant  from  the 
womb  of  a  female  who  has  attained  her  sixty-fifthr 
year,  I  am  not  profane  enough  to  deny,  that  this  is 

3 


/A 


completely  within  th«  power  of  God.  Of  the 
millenary  idoctrine  \t»A(  1  would'  speatk  with 
all  respect,     I  ai1i=  inclified  to  think  it  tf oe  t  it  igf 

*         * 

certainly  cottsolatcSry- fend  harmless.    Further*,  it  l^ 
a  highly  interesting  and  allowable  employrWeht  tt 
reason,  to  examine  and  foiled  the  dtirrerft  of  his* 
torical  events,    aiid  to  compafe  them  with   the 
prophetic  declarations  of  Scripture*     We  know 
that,  in  scripttiral  language^  time  signifies  the  dayd 
of  a  prophetic  yeaf ;  so  that  the  Imi^,  tim'es^  and 
half  a  time,  or  360+;72O+-J8O  years,  mentioned 
in  the  book  of  Daniel,  amqunt  to  1260  years^ 
corresponding  to  the  forty-two  months  of  Rev.  ii* 
2,  or  the  one  thousand  two  hundred  add  threti 
tcore  days  of  Rev.  ii.  3  }  these  months  and  days 
he\Ug  also  numbered  as  years  ••    At  the  end  'd(  A- 
great  period  of  12G0  years,  therd  is  reasotr,  there* 
fore^  to  believe  that  some  marvellotis  revolutions 
will  take  place.     But  so  uncertain  is  ilf  wHen  this 
great  period  began,  that  men  of  the  thost  pro^ 
ibund  learning  and  accurate  research  have  dif« 
fered  by  many  years  in  their  calculations*   1^ either 
are  divines  agreed,  whether  the  opening  of  the 
seals,  and  the  pourings,  out  of  the  vials;  mentioned 
in  the  mysterious  Apocalypse^  are  to  be  regarded 
as  synch  ronical  or  cbnsecutive*  Wise  then,  th^re^ 
fore,  may  employ  their  leisure  in  spedilatihg'on  this 
topic;  yet  speculation  will,  after  all,  be;  la  gmt 

•  See  alio  fiair.  xti;  9, 14)  and  m.k 
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Qieasure,  conjeeturaL  Bqt  for  individuals  to  clothe 
tbecDselves  in  the  spirit  of  prqphecy,  anjd  tapreteiKi 
to  immediate  revelations;  is^  in  the  highest  degree, 
presumptuous  and  wicked-  •  By  what  criterion  can 
these  pretenders  determine,  whether  their  dreams 
and  impressions  (if  they  hate  indeed  dreamt  or 
\^en  ,  impressed)  are  not  the  hallucinations  of  a 
disordered  understanding,  or^  like  ordinary  dreams 
«  and'  reverie$,,  the  suggestions  of  ^  roving  fan^? 
l^ow  is  it  to  be  .aseertaiixed,  whether  they  have 
not  been  communicated  by  the  spirit  of  delusion 
and  da^kne^s ;  that  Satan  may  not  have  trans- 
fprmd^  himself  into  an  angel  of  tight  ?  (2  Cor.. 

,  Xjo  this  the  obvious  answer  is,  the  prophet  if 
j[vii^4,.by  .the;  event ;-— where  the  revelatioa  if 
false,  the  predictipn  will  not  be  verified. 
.  Let  lis,  apply  this  test,  ^^hen,  to  the  predictions 
of  Joanna,  Sputhcott.  Of  no  anconsiderablei  num'< 
hei:  SLUfpjig  theise,  the  fulAIment  ouoHt,^  already,  to 
have  cofxte  tQ,|)ass.^  ^t  Exeter,. in  1803,  ^6  pro^ 
phesied^  that  her  sealed  manuscripts  should  b^^de* 
tp^ded^iln^tbc  following  yf^r  by  the  great,:  and 
learned,  9pd  powerful :  they  have  never  been  so 
deipian^^^f*  In  the  "  Strange  Effects  of  Faith,'*^ 
IS'^il^hi^  prophesied  J  that,  in  three  years  after, 
^601^ /^*^J.^e  major  part  of  our  land  Wipuld  be  oon- 
yjjnjiQdjthat^he  Lord  hath  spoken  by  her;**  In  the 
fifst  edition  she  said,  ^*^  This  was  said  to  me  ;"  in 
ihe  second  JKJ^m  the  |)rediGtwn 'had  Med,  she 
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laid  it  upon  her  own  judgment.  She  prophesied' 
the  death  of  Miss  Taylor^s  father  ♦ ;  but  it  did 
not  take  place,  and  Miss  Taylor  deserted  her* 
She  prophesied  a  famine  in  the  year  1804,  and 
no  famine  ensued.  She  prophesied  that,  in  the 
same  year,  every  judgment  necessary  to  prepare 
the  world  for  entering  on  the  millennium  should 
take  place ;  and  nothing  particular  happened.  la 
1792,  she  had  declared,  that  fifteen  years  only 
would  be  added  to  her  own  life ;  and  she  is  alive  in 
1814.  She  prophesied  that,  in  1805,  and,  after«» 
wards,  in  1811,  England  should  be  redeemed  and 
made  completely  happy.  She  wrote  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  1803,  declaring,  that  if  Brothers 
were  not  released  from  prison,  England  should 
be  destroyed.  Brothers  is  now  at  liberty,  and 
deeply  regrets  his  past  frenzies.  She  declared  that 
Ann  Moore,  the  fasting  woman,  was  said  by  the 
Spirit  to  be  a  sign  of  a  predicted  famine  f.  Thanks 
tb  Mr.  Gisbume,  the  imposture  of  Ann  Moore  has 
long  ceased  to  be  gainful.  In  1808,  she  prophesied 
that  Bath  should  be  destroyed  by  an  earthquake ; 
and,  for- several  days,  not  a  chaise  or  pair  of  horses 
was  to  be  obtained  within  a  stage  of  that  city.  In 
1810,  she  foretold  for  England,  famine,  and  pesti- 
lence, and  the  sword.  In  1811,  the  devil  was  to 
be  wholly  banished  from  England.  In  1607^  she 
wa3  to  lead  the  Jews  from  London  to  Jerusalem « 

•  SeetheTriaL 

^  See  True  Explanations  of  the  Bible,  p.  €08* 
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In  181 1,  Buonaparte  was  to  land  in  England^  and 
to  be  put  to  death  by  her  sealed  people. 

From  these  specimens; the  sealed  people  may 
judge,  whether  her  assertion,  that  *^  her  believers 
can  bring  forward  more  solid  proofs  from  her  pro- 
phecies in  twenty  years,  than  can  be  proved  from 
the  Gospel  to  have  been  fulfilled  in  1814  years*," 
is  not  an  impudent  falsehood,  and  a  daring  blas- 
phemy. Let  them  discern  what  credit  is  to  be  re- 
posed in  her  present  prediction,  that  before  the 
end  of  October  she  shall,  miraculously,  in  her 
6^th  year,  bring  forth  Shiloh,  the  new  Elias,  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  the  King  of  Salem,  and  the  Son 
of  Christ. 

But)  unfortunately,  the  disciples  of  Joanna  elude 
this  mode  of  reasoning,  by  affirming,  that  the 
prophecies  are  conditional  i  and  the  instance  of 
Jonah^s  prediction,  that  Nineveh  should  be  de-» 
stroyed,  is  produced  to  prove  that  a  prophecy  may 
fail,  without  impeaching  the  veracity  of  the  pro- 
phet. Now,  with  respect  to  the  prophecy  of 
Jonah,  it  must  be  remarked,  1  st.  That  impeni- 
tence, the  cause  of  the  foretold  destruction,  was 
removed  within  the  forty  days  by  the  faith  of  the 
people ;  sq  that  the  justice  of  God  was  concerned 
in  withdrawing  the  menaced  calamity  :  and,  2d]y, 
That  Grod,  at  the  same  time,  displayed  his  ppwer 

in  hastening  the  miraculous  growth  of  the  go^rd. 

« 

^  Fifth  Book,  p.  2& 


Where  are  Jbatina  Sfljuthcott's,  itititrcte^^^^ld  ■'^bttl^ 
pen  sate  the  feflui-'C  of  her  propHede*  ?- dftd  Whttt 
intervetied  to  pledge*  the'^jiistioe  of'the  Dtfity  tb^ 
wards  preventing: the  .denjafld  of  hjef  |iap6rs,  thi 
death  of  Mr/ Tiylofy  tlie  destriictionr  oJ-Bath, 
the  march  of  the  Jews^  oi'  the  aYrivat  of  BxiOni- 
parte?  -»'>   '• 

It  has  been  already  hirtted,  that  part  of  llifls 
flagrant  imposture  ccmdist$  in*  the  di&trihtitfOBi  of 
those  inysterious  seated  whichi  it  is  pretended^  vvifi 
secure  tOi. their  possessors^tbe  en^jdyme^it  of  th<i 
millennium.  These  are  '«Did  to  have  been  sold  at 
various  pricfes^  from  a  goiuea  to  hajf-a^crbwn  eacbj 
but  the  delusion  being  stirotigly  prevalent,  while  th6 
number  of  the  sealed  is  set  forth  as  fixed  aH4i*,<X>05 
thegainfulncsi3x:^(theiraifiemiist  be  appareM^  if  any 
sum,  hbw'aver.snndll,  have  been  demancted^y  tKtaif  S 
sheet  of  paper,  is. 'delii:tredj,'  being'  fbldfed  '«p/afeft4 
stamped  widh^a  ^atbearingltbe  letters  J/CSPin^i-i^ed 
over  two  atarpt^.i  ^^hefeefbb^factersidit^fei^nite'T 
stQod>  signify  JFoanma!andI€:hri$t/ ttieG(lHe:^li4|^t)!l€ 
mornings  todrthenother  ihe  evening  gtar/J  ©d  ibrf 
back, are  wriU;en  theiiwoirdsi  >^  Not- to  be^ti^ofeeii 

*  Mr.  WethereiL  in  a  le.ttef  I  have  received  from  him. 
affirms,  "  rtiat' tlkr  Beah  Jife'a  ir^  gift,  having  never  been 
fold  »Y  B«LiBVii^V  ^^d  that  the 'sighing' aWis'IVee/'  With^ 
out4^pea9}vpgitb^!gehUeman'srvdacity,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  state,  that  various  concurrent  testimonies  prove  him  to  be 
toisinfoirmedib-the'pi'es^nt'WBAntte/-'''  <*  •  •  •'•'''^  ^^  ' 
•  •  t  SeeFburlhJBobk'of  Woiid|feiy,  p.^lK    '        ' 
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i!ipen:*Vbut  several  persons^  prompted  by  curiosity, 
or  incredulity^  have  made  bold  to  disobey  this 
mandate;  anfl  have  discovered^  underneath^  the 
ibllowing  blasphemous  passport : 

"  The  sealed  of  the  Lord :  the  Elect  Precious. 
Man's  Redemption.  To  inherit  the  tree  of  life. 
To  be  made  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with 
Jesus  Christ.     Joanna  Southcott.** 

The  sealing  has  been  stopped  by  order  of  tbe 
Spirit,  since  1 808,  and  will  not  be  renewed  till  a 
counter-order  shall  be  received*.  In  the  mean  time, 
all  people  demanding  seals  are  invited  to  sign  their 
names  at  head-quarters  ;,and  the  number  of  those 
signing  lunatics  amounted,  in  June  last^  to  6400 
and  odds. 

The  seal  was  found  one  day  by  the  direction  of  the 
Spirit,  who  acquainted  the  prophetess,  in  the  Devon- 
ahire  dialect,  that  it  lay  in  the  skivet  of  her  box. 

The  13th  chapter  of  Revelations,  which  Joanna 
pretends  to  be  verified  in  her  person,  describes  her 
as  having  the  moon  under  her  feet,  and  on  her 
head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars ;  and  aa  fleeing  into 
the  wilderness,  where  she  hath  a  place  prepared 
of  God,  and  where  they  feed  her  a  thousand  two 
hundred  and  threescore  days.  How  the  moon 
is  under  her  feet,  and  how  she  is  clothed  with  tbe 
sun,  shall  be  presently  rendered  apparent.     As  to 

•  In  1804,  8144,  and,  in  1807,  14,000  bad  been  sealed. 
The  Lord's  Prayer  was,  at  this  period,  ordered  to  be  added  to 
the  sealed  papers.     See  Third  and  Fifth  Books  of  Wooden. 
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past,  aishug  marisibn  ln'*'^^esWn  naqe^ '.'near  tne 
Smallpox  Hospital;  •         -"  •    •  •  ^ 

In  CKposing  \hi-  ralfecy  of  those  slireds  arid 
shadow^  of  argunrenls'  by' which  the  sealed  people 
support  their  extraordinary  deliisiori,  I  sh^U  hfece 
relate  the  substance  bf  k  coriferencfe  I'lield  with 
one  of  them,  Mrs,  Mawday,'^  persqh'bt  ,tfie  most 
irreproachable  Character,  6rt 'the\Sv6nirii;  of  Sun- 
day, 14th  August  1814,^  iii  tfee'llous^ '  of  Mr.  F. 
in  Hornsey,  and  in '  the ^ prc*s^ftdb  of*  sev^ra^  r^- 
spectable  individuals.  During  this  coriyersatiop, 
which  lasted  about  two  hours,  Mrs.  .M.**jab'ndied 
forth  into  accounts  6f  her  own  dre^m§"and.*whi«- 


perings,*  and  into'ift  ihfeili^ustible  variely'ot  other 
extraneous  mattei*^^WftH  'a^  vplubiiity  ot  which,  1 
shdll^faot  pretend  to  convey  the  remotest^  i^a;  and 
mariy '  4'  time  answ^*f§  tSamfe,' "       •  ■  >    .  n  ^y   ■      > 

; .  *^  JCre  Answer  lupew  wJka^  qu^tion  ivoidddf i  1  n  -. .  :  i 

but  the' leading:  points  discussed  it  maVft  perhaps, 
be  mtereslme:  and  useful  to  detail. , 
'     I  Began  by  assuring  ner,  that  I  had  no  design 
whatever  of  treating  hefWithridictite^W^^fhurtm! 
her  feelings,  aria' th^t  I  fS^^cted  sincerity  ,unde 
every  form  of  religion,  especially,  wheji^  ppipbinep 
with  a  moral  conduct  so  excellent  as  hfiJ»^c  /r. 

After; this  the  following  weretlfe  principal  qties- 
» tiont  and  •  replies  :  **  Have  y oir  ticSwi'  at  church 't d^r 


■jj' 
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day*  ?"■»-"**  Np :,  J  haypj^b^  churph  within  npe/'T 
•'  To  come  to.  the  point  at  onpe,  Mrs.  M*  I  wndw- 
(tand  that  jop^are  one  of  thf  sealed  ppoplp  .pTr-"  I 
JDonfess  it;**->^^^  On  that  account  I  could,  wish  to  have 
.  fome  litt)e  convcr^tion  ^ik^  ypu^  atid  \(^p\\  ^hali 
fucceed  m  convincing  mq  ft«  tp.  the  triAth  of  your 
opinions^  \  shall  not  scruple  tq  become  your  proscrr 
lyte  I  I  bave^  however,  I  u)ust  own,  a  great  wany 
4oubt8j  which  must  be  ^yrinpunted  ia  the  fjr^t  ln^ 
tanci; :  here  is  »  Bible  j.  let. us  turn  to  tbosj^  passages 
py  which  tl^e.  ip  jssion  of  Joanna  is  supported ;  andi 
firsf,  to  tji^  |th  fihapjjer  of  l^velationsi,  wJ^erp  we 
have  gp  account  of  the  numbers  ^dkd*  ^Now.yoa 
[Jcnow,  th^t  ypu  possess  your  seal  upon  9  sheet  Qf 
jpiper ;  *^ut  I  read,  in  the  3d  yerse,  that  9U  thp  pe^ 
$0|ps  bere/spQ^en  of  as  sw)cd>  were  st»Ie4  bpon  ^eir 
j^rchead«v'T7-^  Yes,  Sjr  ;•  b^pse  the^forelwd  Is 
the  seat  c^f  knpwledge/W'  JThat  interpre^tiup  I 
cannot  admit  of ;  both  parts  pf  the  septence.pxust 
be  literal,  or  both  allegorical ;  if  it  is  a  literaT  seal, 
it  is  a  liter^  forehead ;  if  it  )s  pot  a  ik^i-al  fore^ 
head,  it  is  pot  ^  literal  seal.  .  But  }et  us  pas^  qtit 
Joapna  Southcott  pretend^  that  she  ijs  c^ynojis^ 

aipned  to  distribfit||  s^lsjj  tp  the  amount  of  i.4f>900, 

.  j,!^  TlMftqaj^^iap  by  Mfs.  F.  whp^wa*  s?oP^ l»rW«*  «|t>*«**' 
gtmiing  of  thp  interyiew.  Thi^  lacly»  my  estc^nse^iuepd^  ooght 
|o  UaAM  Mct  pf  her  own*  When  tb^  F-lWntes^  or  .goers  about 
llbixig  gboij^  in  (Christian  principles^  shall  have  swallowed  pp  all 
other  deno|nk)atiQD»y  then^  and  pot  til)  then^^  I  prophesy  the 
jmllepiiMuja,  tfys/f^  was  l^e.^nt  who  passed  nnd^r  >tbb  High^ 
^fate  Archw9yj  "^fhkb  gav&  occa^qn  to  the  foUqwiiVilKM^vnots 
;^MrB.  F.  was  ap  angel  be^^.l^^t  sbe  is  Qow  ap  AfLpa^Pg^*^ 
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after  which  the  millennium  will  be  enjoyed^  Now^ 
in  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  verses  of  this  chap^ 
ter,  it  is  clear  that  the -whole  144,00Q  persons 
scaled  are  Jews  ;  there  is  not  one  Gentile  amongst 
them ;  but  Joanna  has  sealed  tou,  who  are  a 
Gentile,  and  numbers  who  are  Gentiles  ;  it  there- 
fore  follows,  that  she  has  gone  much  beyond  her 
pretended  commis^on,  and  that  your  seal  is  not 
worth  twopence,'*  TbiSj  remark  appeared  to  stag- 
ger and  perj^ex  her  exceiedingly ;  but  she.  got  off, 
in  her  usual  way,  by  some  allegorical  explanatioq. 
*^  But,  Mrs.  M.  let  us '  proceed  to  the  very 
next  verse :  ^  Afier  this  I  beheld,  and  lo  !  a  great 
^  multitude,  which  no  man  could  number,  of  all 
*  nations,  and  iindred,  and  people,  &-c.'  These 
people  were  Gentiles :  now,  since  this  innumerably 
multitude  are  to  inherit  .the  kingdom  of  heaven 
(or  the  kingdom  of  righteousness),  either  they  are 
sealedj,  on  .they  are  not  sealed:  if  they  are  sealec^, 
Joanna  must  be,  telling  a,Ji^,  in  saying  she  is  con- 
fined to  the  sealing  of  144,000;  and  if  they  are 
not  seated,  there  is  a  way  of  getting  into  this  king- 
dom without  a  seal ;  and  hence  it  fblLdws,  that  a 
seal  is^  useless,  and  nothing  worth/'—"  What  you 
bave^id  as  to  their  being  Jews,  .is:very  true  and 
very  ioiportauti  and  I  shall  represent -it;  but  I  am 
a  weak  woman,  and  cannot  answer  such  perplex- 
jpg  quiestions :  this  I  knovy,  that  I  will  believe  in 
Joanpa,  because  1  am  sure  that,  without  the  Spirit, 
fihe  C9uld  x^ot  produce  such  writings  as  she  dic« 
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fates ;  however,  in  a  few  weeks  there  will  be  a  grand 
blow-up ;  a  blow-up  to  all  objections.*' — **  Sup- 
pose, now,  that  this  Shiloh  should  not  be  brought 
forth  ;  would  your  faith,  in  that  case,  be  shaken  ?"* 
*— •*  I  would  not,  Sir,  afflict  myself  by  believing  the 
failure  of  the  prophecy  to  be  possible.**—**  There 
is  no  harm  in  supposing  it  possible.  I  ask,  what 
l¥Ould  you  then  be  disposed  to  say  ?" — *'  Well ! 
I  should  forgive  her :  for  I  could  not  bring  my 
tnind  to  forget,  that  she  has  already  been  fully 
proved  to  be  a  true  prophetess  in  many  things."— 
^'  In  what  one  particular  has  she  ever  prophesied 
truly  ?** — "  In  the  First  Book  of  Wonders,  she  pro- 
phesied the  birth  of  this  very  child  ;  she  foretold 
it  so  very  far  back  as  in  1794.*' — **  I  have  not  seen 
that  prophecy,  and  must,  therefore,  express  my 
doubts  for  the  present  * ;  but  I  can  mention  in 
return,  to  you,  a  great  many  of  her  prophe- 
des  that  were  never  fulfilled." — **  Satan,  I 
grant,  was  permitted  to  mislead  her  twice.**-^ 
"  You  grant  that :  why,  then,  by  the  same  rule, 
do  you  not  think  it  possible,  that  she  may  have 
been  deceived  by  Satan  all  along  ?" — **  These  two 
instanced  were  intended  to  chide  her  doubts  as  to 
the  truth  of  her  own  predictions."—**  A  strange 
way,  Mrs.  Munday,  of  confirming  her  belief  in 
their  thuth,  to  render  a  couple  of  thfeih  false. 

*  N.B.  I  have  since  read  the  book  in  question  5  and  ttie 
whole  quibble  rests  oil  the  strength  of  a  few  obscur^  lines  of 
bad  verse,  in  which  two  boys  are  introduced,  icprdtoitiDg  tkp 
Jews  and  the  Gentiles. 
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But  let  me  now  ask  some  questions  relative  to 
this  expected  child:  the  prophecy  in  which  this 
miraculous  birth  is  said  to  be  founded^  occurs  in 
the  12th  chapter  of  the  book  of  Revelations: 
Joanna  gives  herself  out  to  be  the  woman  clothed 
with  the  sun  :  I  don*t  rightly  apprehend  how  she 
can  be  said  to  be  clothed  with  tlje  sun." — "  She 
is  clothed  with  the  sun  of  righteousness/' — *'  Then, 
how  has  she  the  moon  under  her  feet  ?'* — "  She  has 
herself  proved  that  the  devil  is  in  the  moon  ;  and 
the  devil  is  under  her  feet ;   therefore^  the  moon 
is   under   her   feet/' — *^  That  indeed  is  a   very 
strange  account  of  the  matter.     If  you  had  said, 
the  moon  is  in  the  devil^  and,  therefore,  since 
the  devil  is  under  her  feet,  the  moon  must  be 
under  her  feet^  it  might  stand  for  an  ingenious 
answer^  since  the  greater  contains  the  less,  and 
both   might  be  figurative  expressions:    but  the 
,moon  is  up  in  the  heavens  ;  and  if  the  devil  be  in 
the  moon  there,   he   cannot  be  under  Joanna's 
feet." — •*  Joanna  Southcott  is  the  second  Eve: 
sin  came  first  from  the  first  Eve;  and,  therefore, 
the  good  fruit  must  come  through  the  second." — 
*'  You  have  here  introduced  a  personage  of  whom, 
I  must  confess,  I  never  heard  any  mention  what- 
ever in  Scripture:  on  the  contrary,  it  is  written, 
^  that  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall 
/  all  be  made  alive.'" — ;"  ShiIoh,the  child  to  be  bom, 
Js  the  Prince  of  Peace  :  our  Saviour  never  was  the 
Prince  of  Peace;  he- came  not,  as  he  says  him* 
self,  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword," — **  You  say 
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that  this  child  is  not  the  Saviour  ?"— -"  Yea.**— 
"  And  you  say  that  the  Saviour  is  God  ?" — "  Yes.** 
-— ^^  And  you  say  that  this  child  is  the  person  men- 
tioned in  the  prophecy,  as  the  Prince  of  Peace  i" 
^-"  Yes." — "  Very  well,  then,  Mrs.   Monday; 
you    will  recollect3   that   that  same  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  (eh.  ix.  ^er.  6),  which  speaks  of  the  Prioce 
of  Peace,  calls  the  same  person^  whoever  he  is, 
the  Mighty  God.     If  Shiloh,  then,  be  the  Prind^ 
of  Peace^  he  is  the  Mighty  God.     Is  not  this  rob- 
.bing  the  Saviour  of  his  right  ?    Is  not  this  Wat* 
phemy  *  ?"-— '^  I  cannot  say,  Sir.  I  find  several  con- 
tradictions in  Scripture,  which  have  very  often  per- 
plexed my  mind  considerably  more  than  that :  it  is 
said  that  no  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time ;  and 
.  yet  it  is  elsewhere  said,  that  Moses  spake  unto  him 
face  to  face.     It  is  said^  that  flesh  arid  blood  can- 
not inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven-,  and  yet  both 
/Enoch  and  Elijah  were  conveyed  thither  in  the 
-iiesh," — "  These  are  very  vain  cavils :  God  has 
no  FAC£^ ;  and  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  former 
.passage  is,  Mobes  communicated  with  God  as  in- 
timately as  a  man  speaking  face  to  face  with  ano- 
ther man ;  and,  as  to  the  second  passage,  yoU 
have  cited  two  uncommon  and  miraculous  excep- 
tions against  a  general  rule ;  I  might  as  well  sajFi 
that  the  passage,  ^  It  is  appointed  unto  all  meti 

*  That  this  assertion  is  that  of  Joanna  henelf,  gee  the  Fifth 
Book  of  Wonder<^,  p.  41  and  $3,  where  ibe  diUd  ta  bo  bonk 
h  thrice  styled  the  Frince  of  Peac9« 
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'  once  to  die/  is  perplexing,  because  it  applied  not 
to  Enoch  and  Elijah!"—^*  Efow  has  our  Saviour  ac- 
tuallif  been  the  Prince  of  Peace  ? " — **  Is  he  not  the 
Prince  of  Peace  by  making  peace  between  a  sinner 
and  his  Grod  ?  Is  he  not  the  Prince  of  Peace  bj 
conveying  peace,  in  a  sense  of  pardon  through  his 
blood,  to  the  guilty  and  troubled  mind  ?  Is  he  not 
the  Prince  of  Peace  by  reason  of  that  mutual  har- 
mony, in  which  those  disciples  must  dwells  who 
fulfil  his  commandment,  ^  Love  one  another  ?' " 
•— *^  Say  what  you  will.  Sir,  I  am  unshaken  in  my 
belief  in  Joanna;  for  I  have  myself  had  strange 
dreams  and  whisperings^  and  I  will  maintain,  that 
this  Son^  to  be  born3  is  the  Comforter  and  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  whom  our  Saviour  promised  ta 
send  into  ;the  world :  he  can  be  none  other  ;  for 
have  his  disciples  ever  yet  experienced  comfort  ? 
I,  for  instance,  do  my  best  to  serve  God^  and  yet 
I  have  no  comfort.  Have  the  disciples  ever  yet 
been  guided  unto  all  truth  ?  Look  abroad  to  the 
numbers,  of  religious^  errors,  and  tell  me;"—"  Our 
Saviour  said  to  his  Apostles,  before  he  left  the 
world,  *  I  will  send  my  Comforter  unto  you  :  I  will 
^  sefid  you  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  who  shall  guide  Yoir 
^  uqto  all  truth:'  this  Spirit  and  this  Comforter,  then, 
must  have  been  promised,  and  must  have  come^ 
to  t^e  Apostles  ;  he  did  so  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost: he  has  been,  the  Comforter  ever  since,  to 
ypo,  aod  tne^  andall,  by  being  the  author  of  every 
tbipg^  %t  all  goodj  that  we  do ;  and  Joanna  South- 
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cott  is,  by  consequence,  a  gross  blasphemer,  in  con- 
ferring this  honour  on  another,  and  that  other  this 
predicted  child.     Besides,  the  disciples  have  been 
guided  into  all  truth  :  it  is  their  own  fault  that 
some  have  not  followed  the  guide,     Mrs.  Mun* 
day,  you  are  going  upon  most  dangerous  grounds, 
and  so  is  Joanna  Southcott,   and  so  are  all  that 
believe  in  her ;  we  are  fallible  creatures,  and,  if 
her  relation  be  false,  the  consequence^  are  most 
serious ;   and   look,  to   them :   we  have  had  an 
ample  revelation  of  God's  will  in  the  Bible ;  and 
you  remember  how  it  is  written,  that  *  If  any  man 

*  shall  add  unto  these  things,  God  shall  add  unto 

*  him  all  the  plagues  that  are  written  in  this  book/ 
And  again,  *  For  without  are  dogs,  and  sorcerers, 

*  and  murderers,  and  whoi^ver  loveth  and  maketh 
« a  lie.* " — "  But,  Sir,  wq  are  told,  that  there  is  to 
be  another  revelation." — "  And  what  title  has  Jo<* 
anna  Southcott  to  pretend  to  it  ?     We  know  that 
df  tlie  end  of  the  world,  of  the  day,  and  the  hour, 
knovveth  no  man;  no,  not  the  angeb,  but  the 
Father  alonis ;  and  yet  here  is  a  wo^an  who  pre- 
sumes to  fix  it.*' — "  She  fixes  neither  a  diy,  nor 
an  hour,  but  the  latter  end  of  harvest.**— -**  This 
is  picking  faults  with  words  :  a  person  who  fixes 
a  month,  or  a  few  weeks,  may  be  affirmed  to  fix 
both  the  day  and  the  hour.** — *^  But  she  fixes  not 
the  day  of  judgment :  she  only  fixes  the  flate  of 
the  millennium.*'—*^  If  she  fixes  the  one,  she  fixes 
the  other :  for,  as  the  inillennium  is  to  last  a  thou* 
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s^nd  years,  to  say  it  will  begin  in  harvest,  is  to 
jGx  the  day  of  judgment  in  a  thoQsaDd  harvests  *.'* 
.  I  will  freely  confess,  that  in .  the  qourse  of  this 
conversation,  the  sealed  woman  completely  foiled 
me  in  three  particulars ;  and  I  was  obliged,  in  all 
these  cases,  to  have  recourse  to  her  own  constant 
stratagem  of  answering  with  a  fly-ofF  and  a  flou- 
rish. These  I  shall  now  mention,  subjoining  what  - 
I  consider  as  satisfactory  answers,  although  I  was^ 
unfortunately,  not  prepared  with  them  just  at  the 
time, 

"  Our  Saviour,"  said  she,  *^  is  the  rod  out  of 
the  stem  of  Jesse,  mentioned  in  Isaiah,  xi.  1  ;  but 
we  there  read^  that  besides  this  rod,  a  branch  shall 
go  out  of  his  roots.** 

To  this  I  answer,  that  as  a  rod  from  a  stem  has 
itself  no  roots,  the  branch  cannot  be  supposed  to 
spring  out  of  the  rod^  i.  e.  Shiloh  from  Christ. 
The  expression  is  only  a  repetition  of  the  first 
clause  in  different  words ;  an  exceedingly  common 
figure  in  Scripture.  The  Hebrew  word  Sheresh 
signifies  both  a  root,  and  a  branch  growing  out  of 
a  root ;  a  remark  which  throws  light  on  verse  lOth 
of  the  same  chapter,  where  Christ  is  himself  called 
the  root;  and  upon  Isaiah,  liii.  3  ;  and  Rev.  xxii. 

♦  I  pass  by  several  other  points  which  were  touched  upon 
•—How  Joanna  was  to  be  fed  1260  days  in  the  wildensess— « 
bow  her  child,  as  soon  as  he  was  born,  was  to  be  caught  up, 
uoto.God — how  she  was  to  receive  two  eagles  wings  j  and 
l^ow  the  dnigon  was  tp  spout  a  flood  of  water  after  hen 
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16;  in  both  of  which  passages  the  figure  is  re* 
peated  *•  Hiese  observations  should  teach  us  to 
beware  of  buikling  a  doctrine  upon  a  single  figora* 
tive  expression* 

Again,  Mrs.  M.  observed,  '^  You  will  remark 
there  is  to  be  anothbr  Comforter/*  This  I  now 
find  was  a  very  artful  answer  to  my  liaving  remind-* 
ed  her  of  the  passage,  John,  xiv.  26,  '^  But  the 
Comforter,  who  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the 
Father  will  send  unto  you,  he  shall  teach  you  all 
things/'  But  attend  to  the  sixteenth  verse  of  the 
same  chapter,  to  which  she  went  back  to  find  the 
words  of  her  answer.  Our  Saviour  speaks  to  bis 
Apostles,  "  But  1  will  pray  the  Father,  arid  he  will 
give  you  another  Comforter,  &c/'  He  himself^ 
being  about  to  be  crucified,  was  the  one  Com" 
forter,  of  whom  they  were  speedily  to  }fe  deprived  j 
and  the  other  Comforter,  ver.  1(5,  even  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  ver.  17>  is  the  Holy  Ghost  himself;  ver. 
26,  who  should  instruct  the  Apostles  more  amply 
]Q  divine  truth,  than  they  had  been  able  to  bear 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  Saviour. 

But  at  all  events,  the  phrase,  *'  another  Com** 

*  The  verse  immediately  succeeding^  speaks  of  the  rod  axKt 
branch  as  one  and  the  same :  "  The  Spirit  shall  rest  upon 
HIM.'*  If  Christ  and  Shiloh  were  different  persons,  this  word 
would  evidently  be  *'  them.'*  Christ's  dwelling  at  Nazareth 
fulfils  this  prophecy  in  bis  person ;  for  Netzer  signifies  "  a' 
branch  :-*  and  also  that  of  Job,  viu  29,  Notzer  being  **  pre« 
•erver.'* 
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forter,**  would  not  have  altered  the  blasphemy  of 
JoanAa  Sbuthcotf s  account  of  her  expected  son  j 
for  she  talks  of  him  as  the  Comforter  ;  the  Spirit 
of  Truth,  who  has  promised  to  guide  men  intoall 
truth  *. 

.  Lastly,  my  opponent  urged  the  passage,  l  Petei*^ 
i.  13,  where  a  grace  is  spoken  of,  "  to  be  brdiight 
at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  :'* — '^  Hence,"  said 
ishe,  **  as  Saint  Peter  wrote  after  the  death  of 
Christ,  it  is  plain  that  another  revelation  is  to  be 
expected."  Now,  the  Greek  happens  to  be,  &7rt  r^y 
^$^l/.^VY}v  %u^tv  sy  cc7roxM\v4/sif  &c.  i.  e.  the  grace 
that  IS  BROUGHT  to  you,  IN  or  by  the  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ  "f". 

*  See  Fifth  Book  of  Wonders,  p.  54,  55  j  and  Fourth  Books 
p.  33  and  39. 

f  In  consequence  of  this  conversation,  Mrs.  M.  on  going 
home,  wrote  down  the  chief  arguments  with  which  she  hijd 

been  staggered,  arid  submitted  them  to  Mr.  W 11,  a  respect* 

able  surgeon  at  Highgate,  who  has  unhappilv  suffered  his  mmd 
to  be  perverted  by  the*  new  delusion.  Her  application  led 
*to  an  interview  betwixt  Mr.  W.  and  myself  j  but  though  I 
fbund  him  well  versed  in  Scripture,  and  prepared  to  give  some- 
thing resembling  a  reason  for  his  hope,  his  reasons  were  nothing 
better  than  specious  fallacies.  As  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  the 
substance  of  our  dialogue  was  as  follows.  With  respect  to  the 
144,000  Jews,  he  argued,  that  In  consequence  of  intermarriages 
between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  many  persons  would  shortly  be 
found  to  belong  to  the  twelve  tribes,  who  imagined  iheaiselves 
aliens  from  the  seed  of  Abraham.  I  replied,  that  the  ex*> 
planation  would  by  no  means  answer  the  objection  >  since,  in 
the  passage  of  Revelations^  the  144,000  were  unequivocal 
lews,  of  uncontamiriated  bloody  being  set  in  opposition  to  a 

VOL.   I^»  ^  ^ 
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I  shall  now  take  leave  of  this  disgrace  to  the 
police  o(  the  metropolis^  by  pointing  out  a  few 
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vast  multitude  of  Gentiles;  and  that  to  call  favoured  Gentilfli 
concealed  Jews,  was  to  abolish  this  distinction,  and  to  destroj 
the  limitation  to  144,000.    '*  No  second  Eve,  it  is  tme/*  said 
Mr.  W.  "  is  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Volume ;  and  yet  a 
woman,  it  is  in  several  places  recorded,  will  have  a  mirt« 
culous  visitation   in   the  latter  days.     Mortover;^    it  is  the 
teed  of  the  woman  who  shall  bruise  the  serpent's  head: 
Christ  was  not  the  seed  of  the  woman,  but  the  ofiBpring  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;  neither  did  he  bruise  the  serpent's  head, 
for  sin  still  prevails/'      I  replied,  that  **  St.  Luke*8  traciag 
of  our  Lord's  genealog}',  on  the  mother's  side,  up  to  Adam, . 
plainly  points  him  out  as  the  seed  of  the  woman  mentioned 
in  Grenesis  5  that  the  Apostles  continually  reason  on  this  hypo- 
thesis :  that  to  bruise  is  not  to  cjctinguish,  and,  therefore,  tha 
utter  abolition  of  sin  was  not  necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy."—'*  I  understand,"  said  he,  *'  that  prophecy,  and 
•everal  others,  to  signify  the  destruction  of  the  power  of  Sataa 
in  the  person  of  the  individual  referred  to.    Christ  was  a  short 
time  on  earth,  and  he  himself  did  ver}'  littl^  the  proph^y  can* 
|iot  have  been  fulfilled  or  completed  in  him.**—*'  It  certainly 
was.     A  prophecy  of  that  kind  must  have  been  delivered  ii 
relation  to  the  moral  agency  of  man.     The  power  of  sin  ii 
destroyed  with  reference  to  all  those  who  by  faith  add  repent- 
BDce  avail  themselves  of  the  bruising  of  the  serpent's  head  by 
Christ.     Such  a  prophecy  is  fulfilled  when  it  is  set  in  the  way 
of  fulfilment.**—'*  it  is  evident  that  the  Apostles  themselvei 
looked  for  a  fiirther  revelation.     St.  Paul  says,  *  Now  I  set 
•  through  a  glass  darkly  3  but,  then,  face  to  face.' " — •*  Then,, 
signifies,  in  eternity  5  not  when  Joanua  Soutlicott  comes  into 
the  world.     It  signifies-,  when  faith  sh^dl  cease  in  sight,  sad 
hope  in  fruition."—**  The  Apostles  were  mistaken  -,  they  knew 
not  what  to  think :  many  of  them  ej^pected  that  their  owfl 
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Instances  of  the  nonsense,  blasphemy,  and  arti- 
fice, contained  in  the  writings  of  ^^  our  spiritual 
mother." 


Igeoeradoo  should  not  pass  away  before  the  day  of  judgment." 

N  — '^Itisvery  clear  that  St.  Peter  did  not:  he  reproved  this 

Tery  impatience :  '  a  thousand  jears  are  with  the  Lord  as  one 

*  day.*  It  is  presumptuous,  it  is  unscriptural,  to  affirm  that  the 
Apostles  were  deceived.     St.  Paul  on  one  occasion  says,   '  1 

^. speak  as  a  man.*  Is  not  this  an  express  reference  to  all  his 
other  communications  as  inspired  ?  The  passages  you  allude 
to,  '  Some  here  shall  not  taste  of  death,  &c.'  and,  *  This  ge- 
'  Deration  shall  not  pass  away,  &c.*  were  set  down  by  th^ 
Evangelists  as  words  spoken  by  Christ.  Tiiey  give  no  com« 
ment :  we  ought  not  to  pronounce  that  they  thought  of  the 
phrases  otherwise  than  as  referring,  one  to  the  resurrection, 
and  the  other  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem." — "  Joanna 
Southcott's  works  require  deep  study." — "  I  have  read  a  con- 
siderable number  of  them:  to-day  I  read  this  passage,  '  As 
'  by  the  disobedience  of  the  woman  Paradise  was  lost  5  so  by 
'  the  perfect  obedience  of  the  woman  must  it  be  regained.*  I 
confess  to  you,  Mr.  W.  I  shuddered  while  I  read  such  words." 
— *'  That  is  because  your  eyes  are  not  yet  opened." — "  Again  j 
one  of  the  passages  on  which  this  woman  rests  her  power  of 
sealing,    is  Ephes.  iv.  30,   *  Grieve   not  the  Spirit  of  God, 

•  whereby  ye  are  sealed,  &c.'  She  has  begun  to  seal  in  the 
pineteenth  century.  We  read  not  of  that  work  as  ever  car- 
ried on  before:  yet  these  Ephesians,  nearly  1800  years  ^go, 
are  told  that  they  are  already  sealed." — '^  There  is  a  literal 
and  a  figurative  sealing.** — '^  At  this  rate  you  may  make  the 
Scriptures  say  any  thing.  If  there  be  a  figurative  or  spiritual 
sealing,  and  it  is  sufficient,  why  should  there  be  any  literal 
one  ?" — "  We  are  believers  in  universal  redemption  :  many 
may  be  saved  who  are  not  sealed ;  but  they  will  not  inherit 
.the  miJlenniuw.**— "  I  find  likewise^  that  many  may  be  sealed 
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First,  as  to  their  nonsense.  We  are  told  m 
the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Apocilypse,  that 
144,000  out  of  the  several  tribes  of  Israel,  werft 

'.■'■■»  '■  .  .'    " ""' 

who  are  not  saved.    If  salvation  may  be  attained  withoat  seal* 
\ng,  and  sealing  does  not  ensure  salvation^  I  cannot  see  veijr 
well  what  your  seals  are  good  for.*'—"  They  will  ensure  to  the 
sealed  people  the  reign  of  the  saints  on  earth :  tbey  are  dbt* 
dient  sons  j  a  father  may  love  two  sons«  and  yet  may  efmos 
a  fonder  affection  towards  the  child  who  fully  obeys  him.*'-^ 
"  True  3  if  that  obedience  be  required  to  a  moral  command*^ 
tnent;  but  not  if  the  son*s  understanding  cannot  be  satisfied  that 
the  injunction  or  proposition  actually  issued  fi'om  the  father.** 
— "  What  do  you  conceive  meant  by  the  leopard  lying  down 
with  the  lamb^  and  a  little  child  leading  them  ?*' — ''  A  figunN 
tive  expression,  denoting  the  cessation  of  wars  and  animo* 
sities."-— ''  It  is  partly  literal,  si|;nifying  the  mitigation  of  tlid 
savage  ferocity  of  animals  3  and  partly  figurative,  intimattoj 
the.  concord  of  nations,  and  their  being  ruled  over  by  the  child 
TO  BE  BORN.'^ — "  If  it  be  literal,  it  signifies  no  particaldr 
child,  but  A  child,  any  child,  to  describe  the  harmlessness  of 
the  animals.     If  it  be  figurative,  it  is  all  figurative :  if  the 
leopard  and  lamb  denote  kingdoms,  the  child  is  but  a  heighten* 
ing  of  the  metaphor.".—"  There  has  hitherto  been  no  mani* 
festation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  personall)& :   how  could  you  con- 
vince a  Jew,  or  unbeliever,  as  to  the  truth  of  the  Athanasian 

• 

doctrines  ?** — "  I  would  turn  to  the  story  of  Ananias  and  Sap- 
phira,  'Thou  hast  lied  unto  the  Holy  Ghost 5'  and  in  the 
next  verse,  'Thou  hast  lied  unto  God.*" — '*  Butthe  Holj 
Ghost  has  never  been  manifested  in  a  separate  form  or  charac- 
ter, as  the  second  Person  was  in  Christ." — *'  He  was  separatdf 
manifested  at  the  baptism  of  Christ :  he  hovered  ias  a  dove 
over  the  second  Person,  while  the  first  Person  cried,  '  This  11 
*  my  beloved  Son ;'  [neither  was  this  the  mere  power  or  agency 
of  the  Father:  '  the  Spirit  maketh  intercession  for  us'  (Kom. 
viii.  2^)  :  an  iNTfifiCBssoja  supposes  two,  as  a  mediator  does.** 
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to  bcvsealed  by  an  angel,  on  their  foreheads.  These 
144^000  are  taken  from  the  mass  of  the  Jews,  who 
.«re,  at  this  day,  compujed  to  amount,  at  the  low- 
est ailaiilation,  to  2,500^000:  but  Joanna  is  stated 
to  have,  on  one  occasion,  sealed  all  the  Jews  by 
a  coup  de  main.  Now,  these  filling  up  much 
more  than  the  warranted  number,  I  should  like  to 
know  by  what  authority  this  dispensing  of  seals  is 
,ta  be  continued*. 

This  last  sentence  I  am  not  certain  that  I  then  advanc^^  but! 
think  I  did.]  "  You  see.  Sir,  what  Joanna  says  is  exceedingly 
strong.  If  the  visitation  fails  to  produce  a  son  this  year,  then  Jesus 
Christ  is  not  the  Son  of  God,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary."—'*  That 
is  Joanna's  own  blasphemy:  she  presupposes  the  risitation's 
.being  as  4rue  in  itself  as  the  Ave  Maria.  I  deny  the  premiies.** 
— ^*  The  second  week  in  October  will  settle  all.  I  am  to  be 
present  at  the  accouchement ;  and,  if  a  son  is  not  produced^ 
"i  shall  own  the  whole  to  be  a  most  blasphemous  delusion.'* 

Mr.  W.  drew  some  nice  and  hardly  inteUigtble  di^tincticHis 
betwixt  the  child's  being  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  coming  in  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  I  replied,  that  that  was  precisely 
the  blasphemy  of  J.  Naylor,  who  received  the.  hosannahs  as 
due  to  the  ChTist  within  him.  Mrs.  M.  began  to  relate  her 
'Visions,  and  was  rebuked  by  Mr.  W.  But  why  are  pot  Mrs. 
M.*s  visions  as  good  as  our  spiritual  motlier's  ?  • 

Since  writing  the  above  account,  a  pamphlet  has  fallen  into 
xny  hands,  infinitely  more  nonsensical,  artful,  and  impious,  than 
any  of  the  books  1  have  yet  miet  with.  It  is  entitled,  ''  Scrip- 
'Cures  which  show  for  what  Christ  died,  and  which  show  his 
«econd  Coming  it)  ldi2."  .  It  is  written  to  encourage  the  sign- 
ing,  and  refers  to  Mr.  Tozer,  the  agent. 

..     *  To  chain  down 'Satan .  is  one  of  the  objecU  of  Joanna's 

* 

l33ission;  apd  in  this  she  is  to  have  the  assistance  of  one  Bazil 
'  .   J  I  3 
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**  It  is  finished  !"  saitf  our  blessed  Saviour  upon 
the  cross :  **  But  all  is  not  finished,**  declares  the 
Spirit  by  Joanna,  **  before  the  redemption  of  man 
has  taken  place,  before  Satan*s  power  is  destroy- 
ed */* 

In  page  2Q  of  the  Strange  Effects  of  Faith,  it 
is  asserted,  that  the  second  advent  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  past ;  and  that  he  is  come  in  the 
form  of  a  woman  ^f"!  Yet,  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  prophetess's  writings,  it  is  declared,  that  be- 
fore this  second  advent  shall  take  place,  the  mil* 
ienninm,  or  the  reign  of  Shiloh  for  a  thousand  years, 
shall  elapse  :[;• 

Bnice^  who  is  the  airgel  mentioned  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of 
the  Revelations.     See  Hann's  Life. 

*  FiftbBook/p.27. 

f  "A  woman  here  J  am  made."  See  eomomnicatkcis  on 
the  last  letter  of  Mr.  Brothers. 

Again, 

'*  For  in  the  Spirit  here,  I  say,  I  'm  come ; 
And  you  may  find  me  in  the  woman's  form.** 

Fourth  Book,  p.  59. 
•   j:  In  commenting  on  the  words,  *'  Behdd,  I  come  quickly!** 
the  Spirit  is  made  to  ask,  "  Did  I  come  quickly  in  the  days  of 
the  Apohtles  ?'*  but  he  is  not  made  to  explain  how  he  cui  be 
kffirmed  to  come  n^ore  quickly  now  §• 

Everv  page  in  the  Third  Book  of  Wonders  is  a  compooad 
of  absurdity  aiid  impiety.  "  Except  a  roan  be  bom  again,  he 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  hearen,**  is  eonstnied  as 
signifying  Shiloh,  the  second  Son  H. 

Six  thousand  years  were  to  hare  elapsed  befoii^  the  roillen* 

i  Troe  Es^tonatiQci  of  the  Biblsj  p.  S9^         V  ?•  ty 
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But,  enough  of  this  sect-leader's  nonsense :  let 
us  add  a  word  or  two  as  to  her  blasphemy*  The 
Spirit  is  made  to  say,  ' 

'«  Now,  JoaDDa«  thee  I  *11  answer : 

In  the  green  tree  this  was  done ; 
Thou  must  suffer,  like  thy  Master^ 

For  the  stubborn  sins  of  Qien. 
Their  chastisement  is  laid  on  theb  ; 
By  THT  STRIPES  they  heard  must  be. 

If  they  will  be  heal'd  at  all." 

Here  does  this  blasphemous  wretch  appropriate 
to  herself  a  prophecy,  relating  exclusively  to  the 
Messiah ;  and  although  we  know  that  there  is  none 
other  name  under  heaven  given  unto  men,  where- 
by we  may  attain  salvation,  save  only  the  name  of 
Christ,  our  chastisement  is  to  be  laid  on  Joanna 
Southcott,  and  by  her  stripes  we  are  healed^ 
Again,  in  the  Strange  Effects  of  Faith,  p.  276, 
**  Now,  how  do  you  prove  your  Bibles,  where  jou 
say,  that  death,  past  on  man,  came  first  by  tli^ 
woman  ?     Then  it  was  by  the  woman  all  died, 

nium  3  bat>  for  tbe  elect's  sa|ce«  these  days  wer^  shortened. 
And  who  is  the  elect?  Itiis  the  son  of  man :  the  sop  revealed 
to  Joanna  *.  ...,.-. 

Our  Saviour's  beautiful  cpmparison  of  the  temporary  de- 
spondence of  the  Apostl^^-at  the  d^ath  of  their  Lord^  and  their 
subsequent  joy  'at  his  resurre6tion>  apd  after  the^day  of  Pente- 
cost, to  a  womaBvtravailing  with  child,  and  rejoicing  that  9 
male  child  is  born,  is  applied  (Fourth  Book,  p.  39)  to  Shiloh^ 
•ibe  male.cbild  to  be  bom  of  Joanna.  "*' 

•  P.  31. 
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and  by  the  woman  all  are  to  be  made  alive.  So 
that  let  no  one  \Iook  upon  this  child  as  a  new  Scu 
viour,  &c. ;  for  were  this  Son  to  be  put  to  deathf 
as  I  was  on  the  cross,  then  fuial  destruction  must 
cjme  upon  all :  because  there  remaineth  no  more 
offering  for  sin  *." 

Our  spiritual  mother's  artifice  is  akin  to  her 
blasphemy  ^nd  nonsense.  Like  Touchstone,  she 
IS  of  opinion,  that  your  **  if"  is  an  excellent  peace-r 
niaker,  Much  virtue  in  an  "  if."  She  had  pro- 
phesied her  father's  death*  The  event  did  not 
follow ;  and  she  then  introduced  the  Spirit,  d^- 

♦  Fifth  Book,  p.  55. 

In  the  Fourth  Book  o^  Wonders,  it  is  denied,  p.  3  apd  i, 
that  Christ  raisec)  the  temple  of  his  body  in  three  days,  atid 
took  it  up,  after  laying  it  down,  by  his  own  poWer  (John,  ii. 
19 — 21 3  and  John,  x.  1 7,  16)  i  while  it  is  afiirmed,  that  lhi» 
declaration  is  to  be  fulfilled  iq  raising  up  the  son  of  Joao^a 
Southcott. 

« 

The  Third  and  Fourth  Books  of  Wonders  are  replete  with 
shocking  and  disgusting  blasphemy. 

**  When  I  was  boi^n"  (our  Saviour  speaks,  p.  10,  b.  iii.)* 
"  was  /  the  man-child  that  brought  in  the  great  deliverance  ?*' 

St.  John  represents  our  Saviour  as  the  light  shining  ii^  dark- 
ness 5  but  Jiianna  (Fourth  Book,  p.  36)  is  '<  to  tread  all  the 
light  that  shineth  in  darkness  under  her  feet,  and  to  bring  the  ' 
perfect  light  to  man/' 

Christ  tpi)k  np  his  life  in  three  days  after  his  crucifijuoBi 
but  this  iropudeot  deceiver  asks,  iu  his  name  (Third  Bock, 
p.  5),  *'  How  cap  I  take  up  my  iife  again«  without  cotniog 
as  a  father,  to  take  it  up  in  a  sou  I*' 

Throughout  these  1  bird  and  Fourth  Books,  her  expected  son 
is  again  and  again  called  the  (kmSoxtpr  and  the  Spirit  of  Troth* 
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daring,  "•'  It  was  a  weakness  in  thee  to  expect 
thy  father  would  cjie  in  that  year ;  when  /  ^hacl 
S^d,  he  should  die  if  I  began  with  a  famine  */' 

She  prophesied  a  famine  in  1801*  The  event 
did  not  take  place.  She  tiien  relates  a  dream, 
that  the  famine  would  only  ensue,  if  no  inquiries 
should  be  made  respecting  her  mission  ;  and  as 
$he  received  three  letters  about  May,  in  that 
year,  from  the  Rev.  Stanhope  Bruce,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Webster,  and  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Foley, 
inquiring  after  the  truth,  for  their  sakes  the 
Lord  stopped  the  rain  in  the  harvest ;  and  she 
now  saw  that  these  were  the  feathered  fowl 
(gulls,  or  pigeons^  perhaps),  whom  she  had  seen 
in  a  dream  f . 

Even  the  expected  child's  leading  the  Jews  into 
the  promised  land,  is  suspended  upon  the  same 
convenient  monosyllable  J.  He  is  to  restore  them 
to  their  country,  if  they  will  receive  him.  And, 
indeed,  already  they  have  afforded  some  strong 

*  See  Caution  to  the  Sealed. 

f  This  sapie  famine  was  then  deferred  to  the  three  following 
jears.  That  failed  j  and  she  got  off  by  saying,  that  follow*  . 
ing  did  not  mean  in  succession^  'and  that  nobody  knew  what 
was  meant  by  years  §.  Then  she  foretold  that  the  sword,  tho 
pestilence,  and  a  famine,  should  befal  this  country  in  1810; 
THAT  failed  j  and  she  had  recourse  to  the  old  pretence,  that 
she  never  meant  that  the  three  visitations  should  come  in  ^ 
straight  line. 

J  Tiiird  Book  of  Wonders,  p.  4  and  g. 

J  .  $  3<K  True  SxpUumion  of  the  Bible,  p.  6169 
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reason  to  suppose  that  the  kingdom  will  not  be 
restored  to  Israel  at  this  time  *• 

*  An  annunciation  of  the  prodigy,  accompanied  hj  tha 
deceirer*8  porti^it^  has  been  made  to  the  chief  Rabbis  in  the 
aeveral  £nglish  towns ;  and  they  have  been  ordered  to  receive 
no  one  in  the  name  of  Joanna  Southcott^  who  comes  not  with 
the  probate  of  Mr.  Cosins*s  will  in  her  hand.  But  the  answer 
of  the  Jews  from  Sheffield  was^  that  they  believed  not  in  Jesai 
Christ  any  more  than  in  Joanna  Soulhcott;  and  that  the  whole 
was  an  infamous  deception.  The  Chief  Priest  at  Liverpool 
teplied,  that  he  would  not  insult  the  understandings  of  bii 
brethren,  by  even  calling  them  together  on  so  nonsensical  a 
business.  An  interpreter  of  the  law  in  London  observed, 
with  a  sly  banter,  that  *'  he  would  pass  no  judgment  till  the 
shild  vash  born."  But  the  happiest  and  most  courteous  re« 
.  jponse  was  made  by  a  Jew  at  fiirnxingham  to  the  Rev.  Mr« 
Bradley,  whom  we  have  to  mention  with  surprise  and  regiet« 
*'  Good  news  for  the  Jews/*  said  this  dishonour  to  the  £sta« 
blishment;  ''  your  Messiah  is  about  to  be  bom." — "  If  it  be 
good  newsh  for  the  Jewsh,  Mishter  Bradley,  it  will  be  bad 
newsh  for  the  Chrrstiansh  ;  for  you  will  be  all  cut  off  f ." 
.  In  mentioning  Mr.  Bradley  I  must  recur  to  the  Birming^ 
liam  chalice,  which  he  seems  to  have  had  the  honour  of  pre« 
senting,  and  of  inscribing  with  the  four  lines,  above  quote4» 
firom  Pope's  Messiah : 

*'  The  Son  shall  finish  what  his  short-lived  Sire  begun,  ftc**    - 

A  wise  head  writes  from  Liverpool,  that  he  thould  like  to 
knpw  who  this  son  is,  if  it  be  not  the  child  expected  ?  He 
takes  it  fpr  granted  that  the  sire  means  the  Saviour.  Self-suffi<» 
cient,  egregious  blockhead !  Who  does  not  see,  at  one  glance, 
that  these  four  lines  are  all  parts  of  the  same  general  anticipa- 
tion ?  In  the  reign  of  peace  no  spoiler  shall  intervene  to  pre* 
vent  any  son  from  fulfilling  the  designs  of  any  short-lived  sire; 
fnd  the  same  hand  that  ploughed  shall  reap  the  ]|ield.  But  if 
Pope  be  one  of  the  prophetsr  Virgil  mast  also  bp  otip :  and  let 
f  Sec  Third  and  f oprth  Bf)oks  of  Wof^deff. 
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Another  mode  of  deception  practised  by  this 
notorious  swindler  is,  to  assert  that  she  had  pro- 
phesied or  known  some  event  long  before ;  when 
in  fact  she  had  said  not«one  syllable  about  it.  In 
the  Third  Book  of  Wonders,  p.  58,  she  refers  to 
an  intimation  respecting  her  marriage  by  banns, 
with  which  the  Spirit  favoured  her  in  1704,  but 
which  she  did  not  then  ingert :  she  now,  however, 
recollects  it.  In  the  same  manner  she  asserts, 
that  from  her  early  prophecies  she  had  left  out 
two  lines  of  poetry,  dictated  to  her  respecting  the 
birth  of  Shiloh,  because  she  then  did  not  under- 
stand them.  If  she  had  been  always  guided  by  this 
prudent  rule,  her  works  would  have  been  compressed 
into  an  exceedingly  narrow  compass.  Her  writ- 
ings abound  in  such  deceptions.  If  she  is  asked  to 
point  out  a  prophecy  before  the  event,  she  refers 
you  to  Stationers*  Hall;  and  you  will  there  find 
many  ^n  event  predicted,  after  it  had  come  to  pass, 

Tq  give  half  a  dream  in  a  pamphlet,  and  then 
suddenly  breaking  off,  to  promise  the  remainder 
of  this  dream  in  the  next  book,  is  a  third  species 
of  this  impostor's  artifice.  In  this  method  of  se- 
curing a  second  hearing,  the  old*  sorceress  is  as 
■  ■  -*  ■  .  ■  ■       ..         I  II, .  I,        )i , , 

the  author  of  the  PoUio  inform  MVs.  Southcott^  that  if  the 
millennium  shall  commence  in  her  lifetime^  unless  she  retracts 
her  deceptions^ 

Pauca  umen  suberunt  prises  yettigia  fraudls. 

'  Would  that  I  could  add>  for  the  ^ake  of  thfi  pcxur  man's  pocketr 
money^  with  respect  to  the  leaves  of  thb  Sibjl, 

Uhins  €iiiiusi  vcidt' jjani  svttM^ris^MBS* 
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dexterous  as  Scheherazade.  I  have  sickened  over 
a  great  part  of  her  nauseous  trash,  and  I  find 
this  device  continually  resorted  to.  It  is  no  jdJ^e 
to  the  pockets  of  the  deluded  poor.  Most  of  the 
books  have  run  through  three  editions  *. 

The  last,  and  most  convincing  instance  of  Jo- 
anna's artifice  is,  her  eagerness  in  courting  perse- 
cution. She  is  always  prophesying  solemn  trials^ 
which  never  come  to  pass,  and  accusing  the  bishops 
because  they/take  no  notice  of  her.  **  The  bishops," 
says  she,  *'  if  I  am  an  impostor,  are  guilty  of  my 
making  thousands  of  proselytes."  A  certain  king 
pardoned  a  nobleman  three  times,  for  three  mur- 
ders which  he  had  committed.  **  He  has  only 
perpetrated  one  murder,"  said  the  royal  jester; 
**  if  your  Majesty  had  hung  him  after  the  first,  the 
mother  two  men  would  have  been  still  alive :  it  is 
your  Majesty's  forbearance  that  has  murdered 
THEM  *f*."  . 

*  These  dreams  frequently  concern  the  yawning  of  cats ; 
probably  Soutb^ott^  Townly,  and  Underwood :  or  pigs,  led 
by  the  nose;  evidently  Mr.  Hows^  the  pork-butcher. 

f  From  these  facts  let  it  be  judged^  whether  Doctors  Simt 
and  Reece>  in  the  non- medical  part  of  their  reports,  have  not 
been  too  hasty  in  delivering  it  as  their  opinion,  that  this  woman 
Is  no  impostor  ?  Is  she  not,  more  probably,  like  Mahomet, 
and  some  others  of  the  same  stamp,  a  composition  of  fanati- 
cism and  deceit  ? 

If  a  child  shall  be  brought  forward  and  suckled,  it  is  to  be 
admitted,  that  the  case  of  Ellen  Ellis,  of  Beaumaris^  who  is 
flltged  to  have  produced  an  infant  at  the-  age  of  seventy-two, 
js  certainly  not  authentic.  But  Mr.  Griffith,  the  rector  of  that 
place,  writes,  that,  Af  l^r^i70^»  jQa^l^ripe  Jopea  brought  fortk 
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In  the  hope  of  counteracting  this  strong  delu- 
sion, which  has  taken  hold  on  many  of  the  lower, 
and  some  of  the  higher  classes,  I  shall  subjoin  for 
the  consideration  of  the  disciples  of  this  sorceress, 
the  following  texts  : 

*^  Woe  to  the  women  that,  sew  pillows  to  all 
arm-holes:  set  thy  face  against  the  daughters  of 
thy  people  which  prophesy  out  of  their  own 
hearts.  Ye  say.  The  Lord  saith  it ;  albeit  I  have 
not  spoken."  Ezek.  xiii.  2,  17,  IB.  "  Keep 
back  thy  servant  from  presumptuous  sins.'*    Psalm 

a  «on  at  sixty-two,  and  after  living  twenty-two  years,  died  aged 
eighty-four,  January  25,  1727.  *'  The  issue  of  this  parturi- 
tion," says  he,  '*  I  knew  full  well,  when  a  boy  at  this  school, 
near  forty  years  ago.*'  All  the  professional  gentlemen,  whom 
I  have  consulted,  unite  in  opinion,  that  pregnancy  at  sixty-four 
is  not  impossible.  A  woman  is  stated,  by  Mr.  Ward,  to  hav6 
miscarried  at  sixty,  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  in  Kent.  There 
is  also  an  instance,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Brodie,  of  a  woman's 
continuing  to  menstruate  till  her  seventieth  year.  In  the  Dou- 
glas cause,  the  mother  was  fifty-four.  The  suckling  of  the 
child,  however,  will  not,  of  itself,  decidedly  prove  the  osten- 
sible to  be  the  real  mother  -,  for  there  are  two  well-authenti- 
cated cases  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  Abridged,  vol.  x. 
p.  206,  and  ditto  for  1674,  of  women,  between  sixty  and 
seventy,  suckling  infants  not  their  own. 

Even  at  this  date,  September  10,  Mr.  Wetherell,  the  sur- 
geon, tells  me  by  letter,  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  place  which 
Joanna  has  chosen  for  her  retirement.  Does  this  look  like  the 
open  dealing  which  has  been  paraded  ?  But  if  Mr.  W.  cannot 
inform  me  whereabouts  is  the  new  wilderness  to  which  hu 
pregnant  patient  has  fled,  I  can  acquaint  kirn.  She  is  with  her 
friend  Foley  in  Worcestershire j  and  shame  it  is  she  shonld  be. 
S^  Preface. 
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lix.  13.  ^*  Woe  unto  the  foolish  prophets,  that 
follow  their  own  spirit,  aud  have  seen  nothing:*' 
£zek.  xiii.  3* 

"  The  day  of  the  Ix>rd  cometh  as  a  thief  in  the 
night,  when  they  .shall  say.  Peace  and  safety,  &c.'' 
I  Thess.  V.  2,  3. 

"  Refuse  profane  and  old  wives*  fables/'  J  Hm. 
iv.  7. 

"  For  this  cause  God  shall  send  them  strong 
delusion,  that  they  may  believe  a  lie."  2  Thess, 
ii.  J I  *. 

♦  On  the  evening  of  Thnrsdaj,  the  1 1th  of  Aognst  1814,  m 
order  to  possess  s.ure  grounds  for  whatevet  I  should  here  assert, 
I  attended  the  service  at  Joanna  Southcott's  chapel.     The  Li- 
turgy was  used,  though  with  the  remarkable  praeterition  of  the 
Creed.  According  to  the  new-fangled  mode  (which  I  am  sorr)  to 
observe  not  decidedly  condemned'  in  a  respectable  pubHcatioa, 
to  which  I  wish  well)>  the  lessons  were  selected  ad  libitum: 
and  the  reader,  further  commenting  on  them  as  he  went  along; 
made  the  fiible  speak   precisely  what  language   he  pleased. 
The  first   was  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Isaiah^  in  which  the 
^'  branch  from  the  root  of  Jesse,"  mentioned  in  the  first  verse, 
and  "  the  little  child,  who  shall  lead  ihe  lion  and  the  falling,** 
in  the  6th,  were  both  affirmed  to  be  the  child  Shiloh,  to  h% 
born  this  year  of  Joanna  Southcott.     In  commenting  on  the 
second  lesson,  which  was  the  second  chapter  of  James,  this 
person's  ingenuity  was  still  more  singularly  displayed  j  for, 
after  he  had  read  the  verse,  "  Even  so,  faith  without  works  is 
dead,   being  alone,'*  he  actually  stopped  short,    and  added, 
'*  Now  the  work  of  the  present  age  is  to  come  hither,  and  sign 
your  names  to  the  destruction  of  Satan."   The  desk  service  be- 
ing concluded,  a  hymn  was  sung,  extracted  from  the  writings 
of  Joanna,    ''  our  spiritual  mother  ;**   and,  one  of  the  c6n« 
gregatlon  politely  handing  me  a  hymn-book,  I  had'  time  to 
skim  it  over  in  diflferent  places^  andrto  see  in  it  disgraceful  pas- 
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XXL  While  the  sects  above  mentioned  in  the 
early  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  presented  fan- 

»    ■  ■    Mil  I  I     ■  I  ■  I  II  ■     I  III  ■  I        II  ■      ^ 

sages^  which  toleration  itself  ought  not  to  allow.    In  the  verj 
first  page  occurs  the  following  doxology : 

To  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 

The  one  in  power,  the  eternal  Three, 
Who  shall  restore  a  world  that  *8  lost. 
And  call  them  back  to  Heaven  and  m s. 
This  verse  is  printed  in   italics,  and  underneath  is  a  note> 
stating  it  to  have  been  inserted  at  the  express  desire  of  Joanna. 
But  I  fear  I  shall  hardly  obtain  credit  among  my  readers, 
when  I  attempt  to  describe  the  sermon  3  and,  indeed,  though 
I  sate  down  to  write  this  account  immediately  on  Returning 
home,  I  am  almost  tempted  to  question  the  testimony  of  my 
own  senses.    The  blasphemy  was  truly  awful }  and  I  several 
times  even  dreaded,  lest,  by  a  sudden  judgment,  the  falling 
chapel  should  bury  the  whole  congregation  under  its  ruins. 

"  Shiloh,  the  child  to  be  born  this  year  of  Joanna,  is  not 
the  Saviour,  but  he  is  the  branch,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the 
Comforter  whom  the  Saviour  promised  to  his  disciples.    The 
King  himself  is  not  to  appear  for  a  thousand  years ',  but  in  the 
inean  time,  Shiloh  is  to  officiate  as  the  Prince  Regent.     He 
is  to  establish  the  millennium,  to  turn  all  kingdoms  to  God, 
and  to  be  esteemed  and  worshipped  as  the  Son  of  Christ.*-* 
Unless  Shiloh  come,  every  thing  that  Christ  and  the  Apostles 
said  is  a  lie:  and' Christ  is  an  insufficient  Saviour,  by  having 
predicted  what  has  not  been  fulfilled.*'    These,  as  nearly  as  I 
can  recollect,  were  some  of  the  expressions  employed.     In 
going  out,  the  congregation  experienced  a  slight  zest  of  per- 
secution from  the  lowest  atid  most  profligate  of  the  London 
canaille :  one  poor  old  lady  was  followed,  as  being  mistaken 
for  Joanna ;  and  the  preacher  himself,  Mr.  Turpin,  who  had 
told  us  that  Satati  was  about  to  lose  his  pudding,  escaped  with 
difficulty  into  the  Oxford  Arms.     No  doubt  they  considered 
all  this  as  the  beginning  of  troubles,  as  distress  of  nations  with 
perplexity. 
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ciful  plans  for  abolishing  all  civil  goVeniment,  and 
regenerating   the  world,    the  Antinomians.  as- 


Now  these  persons  professing  to  abide  by  the  Liturgy,  wsf 
in  the  Te  Deum— "  also  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter." 
But  this  preacher  distinctly  told  us  that  Shiloh>  ihe  son  of 
Joanna,  is  the  Comforter  promised  by  Christ  to  his  disciples. 
It  therefore  follows  that  Shiloh,  this  child,  is  the.  Holy 
Ghost.  Fut  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God.  Shiloh  then  is  God. 
Joanna  Southcott  therefore  is  pregnant  with  OmQipotent 

Father  !  there  is  horror  and  blasphemy  in  the  very  thou^t ! 

The  time  originally  fixed  for  the  miraculous  birth  of  Shilohi 
was  the  latter  end  of  harvest  i  but  one  of  their  preacbers> 
I  have  heard,  has  contrived  to  prolong  the  period^  having 
dexterously  extricated  himself  from  the  difficulty  by  saying 
he  had  alluded  to  the  harvest  in  the  north. 

The  chief  books  relating  to  the  principles  of  this  sect  are 
•^  The  strange  Effects  of  Faith,"  in  five  parts;  '*  What  Manner 
of  Communications  are  these?"-  *'  The  Trial/*  "  The  Five 
Books  of  Wonders,*'  with  a  prodigious  number  of  other  pam« 
phlets,  all  written  by  the  prophetess  herself;  and  the  pablica« 
tions  of  Hann,  Lane  and  Pomeroy,  Carpenter,  Hearn  (curate 
of  Brixton,  Devon),  Brice,  and  Besley,  against  her. 

For  these  two  months  past,  all  the  editors  of  ilewspapen 
have  taxed  their  wits,  to  keep  up  this  subject,  only  for  want  of 
a  better.  A  postman  is  said  to  have  observed,  that  the  woman 
Is  sealed,  but  not  delivered ;  an  engraver,  that  her  seals  make 
DO  deep  impression ;  a  midwife,  that  the  story  is  beyond  con- 
ception, and  past  bearing ;  while  a  magistrate  declared,  (would 
that  his  joke  had  been  a  practical  one  !)  that  she  would  never 
be  in  the  straw,  till  she  were  brought  to  the  house  of  correc- 
tion. In  the  mean  time,  the  chapel  in  Duke's  Place,  with 
its  environs,  having  been  a  field  of  continiinl  disturbance,  it 
has  been  closed  for  a  time  by  direction  of  the  magistrates. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  metropolis,  crowds  have  continue 
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terted^  With,  an  unprinci[iled  daringness^  that  th6 
obligations.. of.  morality  had  ceased  on   the  intro- 


ally  beset  the  mansion  of  the  prophetess  herself;  and. their 
annoyance  has  induced  her  to  take  flight,  aceompanied  by  Un* 
clef  wood,  oh  Friday,  26ih  AugOst ;  a  day  which  will  ever  slatid 
Recorded  in  the  annals  of  thd  sealed,  as  the  epoch  of  a  second 
Regira.  Whatever  may  be  intended,  or  wiiatever  tnay  pVove 
the  result^  - 1  foresee  that  this  delusion  will  not  easily  be  sup* 
pressed.  People  are  not  awaffe  of  the  extent  to  \^hich  it  hat 
Mready  spread  itself.  Had  Mahdfnetanism^  had  Quakerism^ 
nay,  had  Methodism  itself,  a  much  more  pfomislrig  beginning? 
When  I  find  that  six  medieval  men  out  of  nine,  have  declared 
this  impostor  to  be  pregnant  at  the  advanced  age  of  sixty-four, 
and  that  others  gain  favour  for  her  by  denying  her  to  be  an 
impostor ;  that  14,000  have  beeii  sealed  -,  that  8000  hav^ 
signed ;   that  disciples  abound  in  every  English  county ;  that 

five  chapels  of  the  sect  are  erected'  near  the  metropolis  j  thaf 

.  '*.'■•■ 

the  deception'  is  sanctioned  by  wealth,  respectability^  and  even 
intelligence ;  and*that,  O  shame !  nve  clergymen  of  the  £sta* 
bushed  Church  are  nuitibered  ^mong  the  seafled  people;  I 
conceive  the  time  for  the  policy  of  slfedt  contempt  to  have  passed 
by,  ^nd  the  season  for  open  argument  to  have  hfriv^d  ;  and  I 
{rust  I  shaHnbtbe'coDdemned  in  making  this  Humble  attenopt 
to  Steni  the  tide  of  a  growing  delusion,  and  to  lay  open  a 
iyslem'/of  Wasphemy,  imposture,  and  absurdity,  the  recep- 
tibh  of  which  would  have  disgraced  the  darkest  periods  of 
iociety,  and  is  almost  incredible  in  an  age  of  general  intelli- 
gence. 

I  must  add,  in  candour,  that  the  chief  Southcottian  dbctrines, 
'and,  in  particular,  the  sealing,  are  by  no  means  so  unfavourable 
to  holiness  as  has  been  genefraliy  ruinoiired  and'  supposed.  la 
the  '*  Caiitiohs  and  Instructions  to  the  Sealed,"  the  signet  fs 
Bet  forth,  as  suspended,  wiih  respect  to  its  eHicaCy,  on  the 
condition  of  yielding  obedience  to  the  divine  laws.    -I  bav« 

VOL.  II.      *  K  K 
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Auction  of  the  Gospel ;  that  the  beggarly  elemeDti 
of  justice  and  humanity  were  abrogated^  with  th« 


I* 


already  meDtioDed^  that  the  sealing  (which  is  ftaied  to  be  ftcQ  oC 
expense)  sdbures,  as  is  believed,  the  eQJojnnent  of  the  miUeQ* 
jpiom,  but  that  heaven  may  be  obtained  independently  of  tfail 
passport.  The  Southcottians  profess  to  bdlieve  in  tbe  I^cKnn  Af« 
tures  of  Christianity^  although  they  dimiwb  the  ^qry  of  tbl^  90^ 
cond  and  third  Persons  in  thsi  Godhead.  4^d  whili^  aomeA  19^ 
Tozer^  buUd  chapels  of  their  owb»  and  others^lil^  MrsuMondaj^ 
bave  a  church  within  thecDj  the  sect«  in  general,  prpfegsei  9JK  sl« 
)iance  with  the  Establisbiuent  I  will  add,  that  aU  tbe^  Sootb^ 
cottian$  with  whom  I  have  at  any  time  conversed^  3^e  persons  of 
Qiost  irreproachable  morals  in  their  sever^  stations.  In  aiga* 
inei\t^  I  have  found  them  reasoning  with  Chnstiaa  moderatioiu 
|n  the  tvmult  at  Duke's  Place,  I  saw  them,  enduripg  repxefa^ 
Hihle  peiisecution  in  the  spirit  pf  Christian  meetkiiiesa. 

A  nc^ore  respectable  body  of  MiUeparians  assemble  ia  th^ 
^igbbourbood,  und^r  th^  fninistry  of  Mr*  Carpenter^  wbQ 
advanoes  his  doctrines,  in  a  <;bap^j|  ^titled  tb.p  HonsjT  cf 
Qod.  Having  conceived,..^ie.  Housq  of  Qq4  tp  ba  the  ^« 
^rflade  of  tb^.  ^outbopttiaA^  I  bad  the  pleasure  pf  hear* 

•         •        • 

ing  this  preacher  witboot  iptepdixig  lii  aAd  a.  move  ortbo* 
4oXj  sensible,  judicious,  tem^rate, .  liberal  4iS(Qour|Qj,  I 
have  rarely  beard  iu  aay  church  of  the  igstabli^bv^^t*  TbP 
^oral  tendency  was.  exQeik^nt,  and  tbP  oulle^n^aiy  dpctrioQ 
touched  upon  was  not  stronger  than  Qiany  c^ergya^n  whos^ 
prthodoxy  is  undisputed,  maintain.  The  whole  liturgy  w^ 
used.  The  chapel  is  hung  rpwy^,  I  caunot  say  adorped^  witK 
mystical  pictures,  connected  with  the  pripciples  pf  the  sect 
Satan;  boqnd  in  chains,  mosaic  pavements,  crowns,  firuit,  th^ 
•hip  "Faith**  landing  passengers  on  th^  shore  of  b.eaxenu  aod 
many  figures  in  white  robes,  were  to  be  seen  among  the  subject! 
pjrtrayed;  not  certainly  with  the  colours  of  Titian,,  the  grace  of 
Gaido,  or  the^grandeur  of  Rubens.    Mr.  Carpenter,  I  under<^ 


WlWf  Mo*Hdal  institutions,  and  that  the  efcci 
Mitre  omy  ^ided  by  an  intvard  principle  of  fetih  i 
beirtg  set  free  from  aH  rcstricttens  on  the  perfect 
few  of  Rbcrty . 

As  die  extreme  tends  to*  generate  another,  the 
Bdjpvsb  doctriftesf  of  supererogatibri  and  meritoriotis 
Wrtdei  were  opposed,  in  1538,  by  Jolm  Agricola 
md\  'Hicholas  Arnwdorf,  the  first  Antinomian 
Mrttersy  whty^tataght  tihat  flie  moraf  law  is  no  rule 
iSf*  life  to  beReiVei*isi,  that  good  works  at>e  mefre  ac- 
itidWit*,  like  a  manVsfetLtte  or  complexiorif,  which 
lieitliei*  promtflW  nor  hir^er  the  matter  of  his  saf* 
'  iftitroit ;  that  repentance  is  not  to  be  preachedi 
i^rti  the  Decalogue,  IWit  only  fromrthe  Gospel' j 
atid  that  it  is  there  described  as  consisting  solef^ 
to:  implicit  reFiance  on  the  imputed  righteousneBS 
tof  Christ.  In  England,  the  sect  work  fed  up  thes6 
bpinioris  to  the  highest  ■  degrees  '  of  daring 
profligacy  of  sentiment;  matnt^itiihg  that  the 
tiict  cannot  possibly  do.  any  thing  displeai^inff  to 

standi  was  formerly  a  workman  ia  a  pagtr-npiU^  and  ap 
there  are  here  great  abundance  of  angelical  figures, .  f he  paper- 
maker  is  yet,  like  a  patten  of  bright  gold,  *'  auiKiiJG  to  the 
jTonng-eyed  cherubim,^'  In  t^ath,  the^  daubs  ^re- wholly 
lin^yoFthy  ^f  bis  senae ;:  but  it  is  necessary^  perhaps>  to  iaiack 
the  distinctive  tenets  of  the  denomination.  He  rail^  most 
Vehemently  against  Joanna  and  her  crew,  though  not  more 
tarshly  than  she  deserved  ;  thereby  proving  the  justness  of  Mr-, 
Hume's  remark,  that  the  nearer  any  two  sects  approach  Xt 
paiat  Qf  doctrioe^  the  more  violent  is  thejx  matnid  «i)it90Mt]i» 
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God^  and  that  consequently  no  siuSj  however 
monstrous^  they  could  perpetrate^  would  at  all 
impair  or  endanger  their  everlasting  blessedness* 
In  their  case^  they  affirmed  there  was  no  occasioD 
for  repentance ;  none  for  confession  of  sins.  We 
have  already  stated  thatCrisp^Richardson,  andSalt- 
marsh  were  the  most  respectable  Antinomian  writeni 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I. ;  otliers  holding-  this  pro- 
fession^ were  Hussey^  Eaton^  and  Town^  It'll 
idle  to  inquire  what  was  the  personal  character 
of  these  preachers ;  and  to  no  purpose ;  do  their 
admirers  pretend  that  it  was  unexceptionable; 
The  question  is^  what  is  the  tendency,  the  imme- 
diate bearing  of  their  doctrines  ?  How  are  they 
likely^  in  general,  to  affect  the  minds  of  the  com- 
mon people?  And  in  every  breast,  not  thoroughly 
depraved,  their  mere  statement  can  hardly  fail  to 
excite  a  shudder  of  alarm  and  horror.  Though 
Calvinism,  if  strictly  pursued,  might  perhaps  lead 
logically  to  the  borders  of  Antinomianism,  yet 
Calvinism  is  comparatively  harmless  and  admis- 
sible, when  coupled  with  the  belief  that  the  samCs 
power  who  elects,  bestows  on  his  chosen  such  an 
extraordinary  portion  of  his  grace  as  shall  render 
them  capable  of  practising  mora)  obedience.  For, 
in  this  manner,  good  works  are  made  the  ultimata 
tests  of  election  5  and  the  existence  of  saving  faith; 
without  these  frufts,  is  denied.  But  Antino* 
niianism  tends  directly  to  make  hypocrites  and 
profligates. 
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,  Not  many  y^rs  after  the  appearance  of  Me- 
thodism in  England,  William  Cudworth  and 
James  Kelly  separated  from  Mr.  Whitfield,  pro- 
claiming that  the  preaching  of  the  law  was  an 
abomination  ;  that  they  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  LAW ;  that  all  who  preached  the  law 
were  legalists ;  and  that,  for  their  part,  they  would 
preach  Christ,  as  they  termed  it,  without  one 
word  of  addition  concerning  holiness  or  good 
works, 

1  I  am.  afraid  that  language  like  this  is  held  un- 
warily by  many  Calvjnists,  who  are  far  in  their 
hearts  from  insinuating  such  a  meaning.  I  have 
myself  heard  it  said,  with  a  strong  appearance  of 
guarded  teaching,  that  the  Gospel  did  by  no 
means  abolish  the  moral  law ;  but  here  was  the 
grand  and  blessed  doctrine ;  Christ  fulfilled  all 
that  law  in  his  own  person.  This,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  it,  is  virtual  Antinomianism. 

XXII.  The  chief  congregations  avowedly  An- 
tihonrian,  at  present  in  this  country,  are  those 
collected  round  the  rostra  of  the  late  Mr.  Hun- 
tington^ in  London;  or  planted  by  him  in  Leices- 
ter and  Nottingham.  William  Huntington,  alias 
Hunt,  on  account  of  the  swearing  of  an  illegiti- 
mate child,  was  bora  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  about 
3753.  He  had  a  wretched  education,  and  worked 
for  many:  years  as  a  labourer.  At  length  heopened 
jiis  moiolhifor  the  Lord,,  at  which  his  mastir,^^  an 
^rmini^.iof  Jthe>iLrqiinians,  a  Pharisee  'of  the 
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Fbarisees,  was  displeased/*  This  mafias  idn  of 
frith  indiided  the  obtbinhig  of  temiporal  blessings j 
and^  instead  of  being  the  eubstanoe  of  things  bopal 
lor,  seemed'the  hope  of  things  substantied.  ^^  If  dK 
things  are  possible  with  God,  it  is  possibrte  for  him 
to  send  me  to  live  as  a  servant  Ixy  with  Vgoirt 
Ox)k.**  *'  In  my  hunger,  I  found  a  male  partridge 
just  killed  by  another  male ;  I  faelievie  this  faatdq 
between  the  plumed  ^warriors  was  proclaimed  hf 
the  Lord ;  for  if  a  sparrow  falls  not  to  the  gromid 
vvithoot  him,  how  ishould  a  partridge  &11  ?"  la 
abort,  he  began  to  live  by  ^  the  faith  of  the 
Lord  for  the  supply  of  all  his  wants.**  He  wished 
lor  a  chapel,  and  God  drew  the  pattern  on  a  wise 
inan*s  imagination,  white  hearing  him  preaching  a 
sermon.  A  large  ham^  a  bullock's  tongue,  t9fO 
pieces  of  bacon,  and  a  cheese,  were  all  brought  to 
him  in  the  like  compendious  manner.  Nay, 
having,  worn  out  a  certain  article  of  apparel,  Wtth 
frequent  devotion  on  his  knees,  he  k-eceived  a 
new  pair  from  a  gentleman  and  his  apottse.  Surdy 
this  conversion  of  faith  into  Foi'tunatas^  trishiiq;* 
cap,  is  as  unscriptural  in  doctnn^,  as  it  is  defalk 
live  in  experience :  for,  if  Any  man  work  fidt,  nei^ 
ther  should  he  eat,  2  Thess.  iii.  10 ;  and,  if  any 
provide  not  for  his  own  house,  be  bath  denied  tbe 
&ith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infideU  1  Hm.  v.  8« 
The  S.S.  was  also  favoured  with  dreams  and- revela-- 
tions.  '*  In  fny  dream,  I  thought  I  beard  the  Lord 
call  tQinef«(itb'«  very^hriUi  ctetinctvdce^aayngt 
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^  Son^  of  inan^  son  of  man^  prophesy !'  I  an^^ 
swerad^  *  Lord^  what  shall  I  prophesy?'  The 
voice  came  agatti,  saying,  ^  Prophesy  upon  the 
^  thick  boughs/  I  immediately  awoke,  and  felt  a 
comfol-table  power  in  my  heart,  and  thought  th^ 
voice  seemed  fresh  in  my  ears.  I  got  up  imme- 
diately, and  traced  my  Bible,  to  see  if  I  could  find 
these  words  there ;  thinking,  that,  if  I  could,  I 
{ihoold  Conclude  the  dream  to  be  from  God.  I 
$oon  found  the  words,  Ezek.  xxxi.  3,  and  per- 
ceived the  thick  boughs  to  be  men.** 

This  man,  in  life,  was  vulgar,  dictatorial,  and 
everbearing :  and  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  no 
exhortations  to  the  practice  of  any  moral  virtue 
were  mingled  in  his  wik),  allegorical  expositions 
of  Scripture ;  unless  the  recommending  of  a  sub- 
fcription  for  a  carriage  to  bring  him  to  his  own 
chapd,  or  for  a  pair  of  iron  gates,  to  fence  in  the 
Tabernacle  of  Gray*slnn  Lane,   might  be  de- 
serving of  that  character.     Yet  such  was   the 
blind  subservience  and  gullibtltty  of  the  congrega^ 
tk>n,  that  the  dictates  x^  no  Pope  were  receive 
as  more  infallible  ^han  his :  nor  did  ^ver  Khan  6r 
Cae^r  rgk  with  more  despotic  sway. 
,  William  Hunttngtoti  4ied,  as  he  Kved,  a  Pha- 
risee :  as  witness  the  following  epitaph,  composed 
by  htmsdf,  and  erected  over  his  grave  at  Jireh 
cl>ajpel  in  Ijewes:«*«-M  Here.Kes  The  Coal- Heaver: 
V^ho  departed iUs  Uit:^.  July.l,  1S13^  in  the  6oth 
y^  of^hif  4ge6  bdovod  of  .bis  God,  but  aibh0i^PB4 
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of  men.  The  Omniscient  Judge  at  thie  grand  as- 
size SHALL  ratify  and  confirm  this,  to  the  confa- 
sion  of  many  thousands ;  for  England  and  its 
metropolis  shall  know  that  there  hath  been  a  pro* 
phet  among  them.     W.  H.  S.  S.*' 

After  his  death,  his  moveables  were  bought  upj 
like  relics,  with  a  more  than  Popish  veneration. 
A  plain  (^hair,  which  he  used  to  occupy,  was  pur- 
chased for  60/.  and  immediately  resold  for  100/. 
He  has  been  succeeded  in  his  Papal  throne  by  a 
similar  fanatic  from  Deptford,  who,  because  Hunt- 
ington added  to  his  designation,  the  letters  S.  S. 
as  denoting  Sinner  Saved,  has  imitated  this  classical 
thought,  by  assuming  the  characters  M.  G.  to 
signify  the  Miracle  of  Grace. 

To  illustrate  Mr.  Huntington's  influence  over 
his  people,  and  at  the  same  time  to  exhibit  a 
marvellous  specimen  of  Antinomian  morality; 
the  truth  of  the  following  anecdote  has  never  yet 
been  denied.  Let  his  friends  deny  it  if  they  can. 
The  chapel  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane  was  built  by  pri- 
vate subscription,  to  extend  eastward  those  pre« 
cious  beams  of  new  light,  for  which  the  environs 
of  Titchfield  Street  were  too  narrow.  A  request 
was  made  to  Huntington  when  the  building  was 
completed,  that  he  would  open  it  for  divine  ser- 
vice, by  preaching  the  first  sermon.  "  Yes,"  said 
be,  "  prdvided  that  the  whole  concern  shall  have 
been  first  of  all  conveyed  over  to  me,  without  re* 
>serve,  as  in  ever^  sense  my  freehold  property  a** 
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This  disinterested  prdposai  was  no  sooner:  •  made^ 
than  actually  executed  by  tKese  benefident  *  cha^ 
pel-builders :  f6r  what  will  not  men  do  to  be 
assured  of  that  inestimable  doctrine,  that  a  short 
arid  easy  cut  Is  open  to  heaven  by  feith,  without 
the  circuitous  and  laborious  services  of  a  beggarly 
obedience  ?  But  mark  the  purity  and  sincerity  of 
this  Antinomian  leader ;  who  bad  no  sooner' be« 
come  master  of  the  edifice  alluded  to,  than  he 
affixed  a  tablet  over  the  door,  declairing  that 
**  This  chapel  was  erected  by  William  Huntiog-- 
ton/'  I  ask,  does  not  this  stone  remain  there 
unto  this  day  (July  25,  1814),  a  monument  to 
all  the  world,  that  there  has  indeed  been  a  sort  of 
prophet  among  them,  speaking  unto  them  smooth 
things,  and  prophesying  and  publishing  a  lie*?    . 

The  Huntingtonians  hold  the  Calvmists  in  the 
utmost  contempt;  and  .  their  leader  himself  at- 
firiped,  that  only  one  preacher  in  London,  besides 
himself^  spoke  the  genuine  sentiments  of  the 
GrospeK 

Luther,  Rutherford,  Sedgwick,  Gataker,  Wit- 
siu$,  H^hfy^  Bull,  Williams,  Ridgley,  Beart,  BeU 
Iamy,;Edvv3rds,  and  Tomline,  have  all  shown  an 
earnest  endeavour  after  obedience  to  be  the  pro- 
per fruit  and    genuine  evidence   of  a  right  and 

saving  faith.   The  Four  Checks  to  Antinomianism 

V   •  •        .  .  .  •  ■    • 

I .  •  • 

.  s*-  SWhat  good  end  erf  public  ios^action  «an  be  answered  b|r. 
such  sentences  as  the  following :— i"  For  three  years  SaMMl^ 
waylaid  me  in  a  path  which  I  knew  to  be  charity.** 


by  Mr.  Fletcher  of  Afedely^  together  with  the  thurd 
chapter  of  Bishop  Tonoline^s  work  on  Calvinism 
^which,  by  the  way,  is  rather  foreign  to  his  sub- 
ject), are  unanswerable  refutations  of  this  heresy*. 
The  twelfth  Article  of  our  church  appears  to  be 
a  just  illustration  of  the  scriptural  doctrine  re* 
ifiecttng  faith  and  obedience :  ^'  Although  good 
works .  cannot  put  away  our  sins^  yet  are  they 
pleasing  and  aoieptable  to  God  in  Christ ;  and  d<i 
spring  out  necessarily  of  a  true  and  lively  feith, 
insomuch  that  by  them  a  lively  faith  is  known,  n 
a  tree  by  its  fruits."* 

'  That  they  cannot  obliterate  sin,  or  endure  the 
severity  of  God's  judgment,  every  man  bears  a 
witness  within  his  breast  sufficient  to  con  vinos 
him :  or  if  this  be  liable  to  perversion^  he  has  a 

• . 

*  See  Fuller's  edition  of  Hannah  Adams's  View  of  Rdigioai 
Biilrs  Harmonia  ApostoL  and  Williams's  Gospel  l^nthi 
lAosheim,  Vol.  iv.  p.  320}  Clarlc's  Lives,  p.  142;  Crisp^s  8er^ 
Ibdas,  £aton»*s  Honey  Comb,  Saltmarsh  on  Free  Grace,  HmH 
tington*s  Bank  of  Faith,  Edwards  on  Religious  Affections,  ad 
Adflm*s  View  of  Religions. 

See  also  Mr.  Huntington's  *'  Forty  Stripes  saTe  aone,  m 
the  Devil  whipped  with  Rods ;''  **  The  Rule  and  the  Riddle, 
iff,  an  Addition  to  the  everlasting  Task  of  slmnbering  Watch- 
jBen  and  old  Women  \'  and,  above  all»  that  beautiful  flight 
^  The  l!|usic  and  Odour  of  the  Saints."  If  by  the  saunts  am 
here  meant  the  Himtingtonian  congregation^  I  most  sincerely 
hope  that  both  their  music  and  their  odour  are  somewhat 
totter  dian  I  once  experieiioed  them  to  be  n  PretldeBce  C3ka« 
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fiirtber  assurance  m  the  words^  '^  If  thoo^  Lor^ 
ihouktot  be  severe  to  park  what  is  amiss,  whoi 
ri^ouM  sbaod?'*  and  again>  ^'  Enter  not  into 
Judgtsnent  with  thy  tervant,  for  in  thy  sight  «hall 
no  ittan  living  be  justified/'  Bu|  that  work^i 
though  not  meritorioua>  are  necessary  to  faitl^ 
appears  from  £phes.  ii.  30,  **  God  created  ua  in 
Christ  Jesus,  tonto  good  works  ;*  and  {loiD.  ii.  0^ 
**  Who  will  also  render  unto  every  man  according 
to  his  works/*  In  the  former  passage,  they  ai^ 
the  object  of  our  conversion ;  in  the.  latter,  th# 
terms  on  which  we  shall  be  rewarded  or  .pimisbedi 
That  a  pretended  faith  iixlependent  of  good  worka 
m  «6  faith  at  all,  is  clear  from  James,  ii.  1 7,  18^ 
^^  Faith,  if  it  have  not  worka,  is  dedd^  ^'^^ 
alone ;  show  me  thy  faith  without  thy  wonkfl,andi 
2  will  show  thee  my  faith  hjr  my  works**  ^ .  lu 
Christ  Jesus,  faith,  which  worketh  by  io^ 
evaileth/'  Galat.  v,  €•  '^  To  doigbod  and  tooem^. 
fliunicate,  forget  aot{  for  with  such  aacrificea 
God  is  well  pleased."  Heb/ ](iii.  l6»  9^,  ftih 
5<  Now -the  God  of  peace,  &t3»  make  ^oai  jpei'lect 
in  every  good  Work,  ^a  w^woh  is  welipleaiBing  ia 
faia  sight,  through  Jesus  Chriat.*'  U,g!&od  work^^ 
therefore,  be  thus  pleasing  in  his  iieirt,  thfe  absence 
of  ihem  must  be  positively  displeasing  ;  and  how 
taask  men  call  themselves  ;the  chosen  vestob  <£ 
God,  wb^i  they  do  what  ia  drsf)ieasi|]^  to  bim^ 
^ith  daring  deliberation  ?.    . 

Worthy  and  well-meaning  Christians  sometimea 
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•pproach  the  verge  of  Antinomianism,  through 
an  honest  desire  to  resist  the  self-righteous  re« 
liance  placed  by  the  proud  and  pharisaical  on 
their  own  deservings  ;  conceiving  any  mention  of 
works  in  the  matter  of  salvation^  to  be  a  disho« 
nour  to  the  merits  of  the  Saviour.  But  surely 
Wch  persons  will  do  well  to  deliver  their  senti- 
ments in  an  extremely  guarded  manner  ;  lest  they 
break  down  the  barriers  of  moral  obligation,  stifle 
the  voice  of  conscience,  teach  the  sinner  to  re- 
concile a  bold  and  deceitful  sense  of  security,  and 
hope  of  divine  favour,  with  a  hardened  continu- 
ance in  his  iniquities;  and  render  Christians  for- 
'getful  of  the  important  truth,  that  Christ  Jesus 
gave  his  life  in  order  to  purify  unto  himself  a  pe- 
culiar people,  zealous  of  good  works. 

XXin.  Another  family  of  enthusiasts  were  the 
JMtJGGi^BTONiANS,  or  followcrs  of  a  pair  of  tailors, 
Muggleton  and  Reeves,  who  conceiving  a  fancy  to 
exchange  the  shop  for  the  sounding  board,  gave 
themselves  but  as*  the  last  witnesses  mentioned 
in  the  book,  of  Revelations.  These  two  bemnants 
of  testimony  and  portions  of  a  preacher  disapproved 
of  every  species  of  ministry,  saving  of  course  tfteir 
owUy  and  denied  the  existence  of  the  prince  of 
darkness.  It  seems  evident  from  this  sample  of 
their  important  annunciations  to  the  world,  that 
they  would  have  acted  more  prudently  in  continuing 
to  drive  a  thread  through  the  eye  of  a  needle, 
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than*  in  attempting  to  lead  the  way  to  tb6  king** 
dom  of  heaven.  -     . 

As  the  Muggletohians  thus  denied  the  exist* 
cnce  of  a  devil,  the  great  minister  of  future  pu- 
nishment, the  Hattemists  were  resolved  to  rise 
to  no  less  exalted  a  flight,  by  declaring  that  thei^ 
was  nothing,  in  fact,  to  be  punished.  They  de<» 
nied  the;  corruption  of  human  nature,,  and  thd 
distinction  betwixt  moral  good  and  eviU.and  hence 
inferred  that '  meh  Were  Tuider  no  manner  of  obUt» 
gation  to  amend  their  lives  and  obey  .the  divine 
commandnlents.  God,  they  thought,  did  not 
punish  merrfbr  their  sins,  biit by  their  sins;  and 
therefore  the  sum  ^of  Christianity  con^sted  in  suf- 
fering all  the  evils  of  life  with  a  permanent  trant 
quillityofunind.  TAe^e,  with  several  other  epher 
meral  ^seotsy  not  worthy  of  notice,  sported  .their 
short  hour  in  the  days  of  the  Protectorate.  Al 
there  is  .not  now  a  Muggletoniaiior  a  Hattemi^t 
left  in  Ebgland,  we.  may  disdain  to  war  with  %\m 
ihadest^of  these  inglorious  antagonists.  Tadenf 
the  existeipfce  of  ponibhment  in  the  world  to.cotne» 
or  to  exclude  moral  obligation  from  a  I'Qligioai 
cree9,  vi  most  comfortable  doctrine  for  a  cOngi^^ 
gation  df;  profligates;,  but  all  such  bomfbrtable 
doctrine  should  be  suspected  on  account  of:^i1$ 
comfortableness.  To  deny  is  not  to  disprove; 
and  if  those  who  act  up  to  the  principles  of 
^Messieurs  Muggleton  and  Hattem  should  chance^ 
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tftsr  all,'  to  be  mialalteb^  it  happma  i0i«i«vHiRiatr  tttf 
fortunately  that  they  will  open  their  €yt^  Upon  thi 
l#uth,  «ihe&  it  trill  te  too  late  to  bive  fil8d«  the 


^  XXIV«  Wbea  the»  tttfoiS  Mvggletosi  atd 
RoeueS'  thins  failed  inr  th^jur  attefdptsi  to^ptti;^  npi 
patck  vpona  gaimicfnl  whic|i:  requiredrit.  iK>Vt 
fiir  move  bononmbk  destiriy^awoiledi  tfae  pr<iac)iBig 
of  9  shoemAer  o£  Noktiiighanii^  wbOi  .«bo«iA  III 
sfiiftie  *  ti  Ilia;  •  foirsaok  hw  bsA,  to .  teachi «[  B^twiMi 
of -ratigiofl.  ^    •>  :/.:'i  !•..•    'c 

:  Tbisma^'  George  Fox^  AjD.  l6&0(  imrtkiiitod 
ibo  sect  ^denoininated  Qgakera.  frv.oiivratbig  fiifiif 
€wn  historyy  tkey  stat6^  diait  in  thft  begionitig  .^ 
the  17tb  centairy,  n^ny  persant  conoeiyed-thaii^ 
fSM^  6ett»fefnent  of  the  chvinsh^  .undbr  Qooeni^EUM^ 
lietb,  tabe  m^aierfeet,.  and  enrfln  tlM  ^MiBtttrfttH 
ix^ve  •  vMained'  mlinyf  fonnalities^  iuid  obmMfvmoti 
ixmtraryL  to  atnio  v^maJtAoin,  and  to  o  ipare  and 
wpk'itvesA  woi^ship  ^  Hence  the  tnoDO  efiKghHinodl 
>tfitfhdMwing  thcUQaeluet .  frbol  •  pbUic  <io'mmujEttda 
ffiritii'  all  ^ucti-  ilJuregelieratddii'SQpittiefi^ )  «Faq:)pdd 
tlrebisal^r^  'up  m  eontismpiation^  afcid / soogfat 
tlie_  Lord  ifi  4ba  slbdes  of  cetiremen^..  MaB> 
)iont  in  thifr  clas»  was  that  honoqrafele.  eI4|8r 
9b]b^>  who  having  been  himdelf  <}ttiak0iied:  bji:^ 
ifmnecHal^  Ifouchies^  of  diVine^  lova^  directed,  hb 
l^ethren' where  they  might:  find  the  like  cdnsolar 
taon^    But  though  Fox*  isefased'cpmiiiiiiiioiLwitit 
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Other  religious  societies^  he  frequently^  with  viaU 
lent  zeal,  intruded  himself  into  th^r  meetinga^ 
with  the  view  of  inveighing  against  their  abomina* 
tions.  If  by  such  intemperance  he  seemed  to  in- 
vite and  court  persecution^  it  must  be-  owned  that 
the  spirit  of  the  times  did  not  suffer  him  to  be 
dis^poittted.  Every  man*s  hand  was  lifted  up 
iagainst  him ;  and  even  the  Protector^  so  indul- 
gent to  all  other  persuasions^,  was  no  protector  of 
Ihe  Quakers*,  Fox>.  during  hia  itinerant  labours, 
publicly  c|)posed  a  preacher  who  had  asserted  that 
the  more  sure  word'  of  prophecy,  mentioned 
3  Peter,  i.  19,  was  none  other  than  the  Scrip- 
tures '^  while  his  opponent  maintained  it  to  be 
the  inward  teaching  of  the  Sphit.  For  this  outr 
fage  be  was  cast  into*  prison  at  Nottingham,  «nd 
i)eing^  brought,  in  the  following  year,  before  two 
Justices  in  Derbyshire,^  he  desired  them,  with 
an  audacious,  contempt  of  courts  to  tremble  ajt 
jihe  word  oi  the  Lord:  on  whkh  one  of  tbetn^ 
Oer^Fas-  Bennett,    termed '  his   parbyt  Quakers  *• 

*-  Fbr  was  a  deluded  fanatk^  wandering  froB»  connt^  to 
tOQtttT; '  spaitding  w^olte  daja  in  the  hoHow  of  a  tree,  and  ixMt^ 
giflio jr  bhitoelf  gifted  witH:  prophecy  and  the  poorer  of  woskin^ 
initaches^.  Clarksdn^  in  his  Fortraiture,  denies  the  atery  ef 
ihe  leathern  dottblet;^  and  Bllwood,  the  Quaker,  ssn,  '^  FoK 
Iras  deep  in  divine  Imowledge,  powerfol  kt  prayer,  soand  iii 
jti^|[ment;  Sm:'*  All  sensible  men,  however,  consider  him 
fUk  9;jn»^a|)pho)y  feoatjic*    Fox  decUced  he^  w^.  forbidden,  by 

f  See  Christian  Obseiver,  1813,  Review  of  Take's  Faith  of  the  Qua&ef  ^r 
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Tfiey  thernselves,  however,  alleging  the  primitive 
example  of  3  John^  14,  have  adopted  the  title  of 


God  to  take  off  his  liat  to  men.  About  I649,  many  Vision- 
aries imitated  him  ;  and  women^  glad  to  embrace  a-religiofi 
which  permitted  them  to  harangue,  entered  what  they  called 
fteeple^hotises,  during  the  time  of  service^  and  jealooslj  der 
cried  the  teaching  of  men  f.  To  be  agitated  by  convalstve- mo- 
lions,  was  common  to  all  these  visionaries)  but  the  name  of 
Quaker  would  now  be  ill  applied  to  their  siiccessors^  who  are 
ell  immoveable  as  a  gallery  of  statues.  It  is  not  surprising,  tbst 
fcven  a  tolerant  government  should  fonperly  have  regarded  them 
as  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  on  that  account  de- 
serving of  being  watched  and  restrained  ^  for  theyev^ry  where 
'  •         •  • '  < 

termed  ministers  hirelings,  false  prophets,  deceivers  of  the 
people  ',  they  interrupted  the  public  service  5  thdy  declared 
against  places  of  worship,  and  the  observance  of -the  SabbiHhj 
ibey  appeared  .xn  habits  covered  with  allegorical  represeotijipDS 
f>f  ,some  impending  calamity.  In  instruction  they  rested  little 
on.  the  grand  doctrines  of  original  sin  and  redenaption  5  bat 
turned  the  attention  of  men  to  a  Christ  within  tliem,  whoseem^ 
cd  to  preclude  the  acknowledgment  of  a  Redeemer  Without.  In 
1654,  the  first  meeting'of  the  Friends,  in  London,  Watf  held  at 
3*private  boblqiixi  Watling  Street  5  they  afterwardtf  assembled 
at  the  Bull  and  Mouth  Inn. 

,  ;  About  this  time,  I  whatever  IVfr.  Cl^lison  nidy,  affiun  io  the 
contrary,  a  feipale  Friend  appeared,  naked  ia  Whitebal) 
Chapel  X  7  ^^  3  person  with  a  drawn  sword,  pretjendliog  a 
cpipmission,  wounded  several  members  of  Parliament.  Mc. 
Hume,  however,  for  the  sake,  of  stage  effect^  has  given  t 
y^ry  false  representation  pf  the  story  of  James  Naylor.  Thii 
enthusiast  had  been  aa  officer  in  Lambert's  troop,^  an  admixed 

.  f  See  Coote*8  Mosheim,  voh  v.  p.  '467  j  More*!s  Mysfeiy  of  GodUnesi^- 
b^x.  ch.  13. 
X  Mosheim,  vol.  v.  p.  470. 
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Friends;  although^  in  public  addresses^  and  in 
ordinary  dealings',  they  are  content  to  appear  un- 
der the  modest  designation  of — the  People  called 
Quakers.  At  the  Restoration,  Keith  and  Fisher, 
men  of  learning  and  abilities,  and  soon  afterwards 
William  Penn,  reduced  Quakerism  to  a  systematic 
form  **  The  Friends,  in  the  infancy  of  their 
sect,  were  molested  in  their  simple  worship  ;  but 
though  they  suffered  persecution  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  11.  they  allow  that  that  monarch  discoun*- 
tenanced  the  severities  of  the  Parliament.     They 


»^^ 


speaker^  and  a  nan  of  good  natural  endowinents.  He  cer- 
tainlj  permitted  di?ine  faonoufi  to  be  paid  him  on  entering 
Bnitci,  being  preceded  by  a  multitude  strewing  their  gar- 
ments In  the  wa/>  and  exclaiming,  ^'  Hosannah  to  the  Sun  of 
lighteouspess/*  But  it  is  not  true«  that  to  every  question  pro- 
posed to  l^m>  after  his  apprehension^  |)e  replied  only,  '^  Thou 
Jiast  said  it.^*  On  the  contrary^  th^re  appeiara  to  have  been 
much  method  in  lita  inadness.  He  defended  himself  under 
the  charge  of  permitting  worship  to  be  paid  him,  by  declaring, 
.4hat  he  deemed  it  o^ered  entireiy  to  the  Christ  within  {lim. 
f'  For  myself,'*  said  he,  "  as  a  frail  creature,  I  abhor  earthly 
honours ;  hot  I  receive  them  as  a  sign,  and  I  had  authority 
from  God  to  receive  tbem.'*  Naylor  endured  persecutions 
vhh  obstinate  iB^esibiJity.  When  he  was  whipped,  branded 
In  the  fofehead,  .apd  bored  in  the  tongue,  his  followers  licked 
bis  wounds.  But  hard  labour,  and  meagre  fare,  in  Bridewell, 
'breoght  htm  to  his  senses,  and  produced  an  acknowledgment 
of  sorrow  for  his  blesj^emies. 

•  For  an  occotmt  of  th^  lifp  and  writings  of  Barclay,  see 
•the  Creneral  Dictionary.  Sewell,  in  his  History,  gives  an  ample 
xiecount  cif  }Cei«li.  Fisher  is  pjirticxilarly  motioned  in  a  Cfer- 
ipan  work,  Unschu}dige  Nachrichten.  ' 

VOL.  U*  h  h 
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admit  also,  that  Penn  was  a  favourite  with  James 
II.  and  speak  with  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
the  acts  passed  in  their  behalf  during  the  reigns  of 
William  and  Mary  and  of  George  I, 

The  Quakers  abound  chiefly  in  England,  Ire- 
land,   and  America ;    their  system    seeming  too 
grave  for  French  volatility,  and  too  plain  for  the 
voluptuous  climates  of  the  south*.     They  have 
monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  meetings,  for  the 
admission  of  members,  the  censure  of  transgres. 
sors,  the  settlement  of  differences,  the  education 
of  their  children,  the  care  of  the  poor,  the  re^ 
gistry  of  births  and  burials,  and,  though  last,  not 
least,  the  allowance  of  marriages  f.    The  yeariji 
or  spring  meeting,  is,  in  particular,  a  grand  pair- 
ing time :  it  is  the  races,  the  assize  week,  the 
county  meeting,   and  the  watering-place  of  tbe 
Quakers.     The  legislature  indulges  thenn  in  their 
objection  to   the   solemnization  of  marriages  by 
ministers  of  the  Established  Ghurch.    Matrimony 
is  performed  in  their  meeting-houses,  by  a  dedara" 
lion  of  the  two  parties  of ^  their  consent  to  live 
with  each  other  in  the  state  of  wedlock-    Tbe 
Quaker  women,  being  admitted  to  the  ministry, 

*  Their  numbers  in  England  and  Wala  are  computed  >t 
50^000  ',  in  Scotland  at  not  more  than  300. 

f  In  the  n;ieetings  there  is  no  president ;  .the  wiadom  of 
Gpd  being  thought  aioqe  fit  to  preside.  All  laboar  U  ondor* 
taken  gratuitously,  except,  perhaps,  the  extra  diligence  oCl 
single  clerk. 
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and  elevated  in  the  scale  of  estimation^  have 
monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  meetings  of  their 
own,  though  without  the  power  of  making  laws. 
The  great  care  taken  of  the  poor  of  this  society, 
has  been  attributed,  and  perhaps  with  justice,  to 

the  attention  of  their  amiable  females  to  that  de- 

< 

partment  of  religion  *. 

At  Ackworth,  a  few  miles  from  Pontefract,  in 
Yorkshire,  the  Friends  have  a  highly  respectable 
and  well -conducted  school,  the  erection  of  which 
was  chiefly  promoted  by  Dr.  Fothergill,  to  whose 
noemory  it  is  a  noble  monument.*  Here  about 
a  hundred  and  eighty  boys,  and  a  hundred  and 
twenty  girls,  are  educate^  at  a  wonderfully  mo- 
derate expense.  Among  other  excellent  regula- 
tions, no  diflPerenpe  is  allowed  among  the  pupils  in 
point  of  food,  accommodation,  pocket-money,  or 
other  indulgence,  how  various  soever  m^ybe  the 
circumstances  6f  their  parents. 

It  is  well  known  that  Penn  received  from  Charles 
II.  a  tract  of  land  in  America,  in  lieu  of  arrears 
due  from  government  to  bis  father,  the  admiral  of 
that  name.  Not,  however,  conceiving. himself  to 
be  invested  with  a  right,  which  should  supersede 
the  prior  possession  of  the  natives,  he  summoned 
a  council  of  their  princes,  and  purchased  from 

♦  The  seven  yesfrly  meetings  are  those,  1 .  of  London,  hav^ 
ing repi^sentatives  from  Irelai^d $  2.  New  England;  3.  New 
York  5  4.  Pennsylvania  dnd  New  Jersey,  &e. )  9.  JVfary- 
land}  6.  Virginia;  7.  Carolinas apd  Georgia* 

h  L  % 
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them  so  much  territory  as  suited  his  imflaediate 
need.  This  land  has  been  since  exteedod  by  smu? 
lar  purchases,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  P^ik 
sylvania.  Penn,  as  he  enlarged  his  ckNniniab 
(for  he  may  be  r^arded  as  a  species  of  iiioiiaith)« 
ruled  with  a  truly  Christian  sway.  No  9«roi4 
was  unsheathed  for  war ;  no  steel  was  whetted  for 
persecution.  Fenn's  chief  publication  was  eAtttledi 
^*  The  sandy  Foundation  shaken  *." 

Associated  with  Penn,  in  the  patroti^e  of  QfOh 
kerism,  was  Barclay »  the  author  of  the  <:^Iebrated 
Apology  f .  h)  this  work  the  Quaker  principles 
are  systematically  laid  down  in  fifteen  th^se«^  whitli 
are  still  generally  reoeited  as  ^'  the  standard  <tf 
their  doctrine,  and  the  test  of  their  orthodoxy  J.** 

4 

*  Mnny  pf  the  American  Quakers  held  strange  notions  re« 
sipecting  the  Trinity^  affirming,  tbat  Christ  Aeyer  existed  ex* 
cept  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful.  This  o6casioDed  the  CoHbm^ 
versy  in  which  Greorge  Keith  distinguished  btois^.  Boniet*^ 
History  of  his  own  Tioies,  vol.  ii.  p.  249  i  Rogers's  Christian 
Quaker ;  and.  The  Quakers  a  divided  People. 

f  Ancestor  of  Captain  Barclay^  the  wdag  oxu(. 

X  See  Penn*s  Brief  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
People  called  Quakers  >  Seweil's  History  of  the  QmktHj, 
llutty's  History  $  Somniary  of  the  History,  Doptrine,  sod  Dis* 
cipline  of  Friends ;  Sevan's  Refutation  of  the  Miarepvesenta* 
tions  of  the  Friends  5  Barclay's  Apol^gy*  and  Helton's  Der 
fence  of  ditto  $  Phipps  09  Christian  Baptism ;  Clarkson's  Por- 
traiture of  Quakerism  1  Clarkaon's  I^emoirs  of  Penn  j  Toke'f 
Faith  of  the  Quakers ;  Besse's  Defence  of  the  Quakers. 

Od  the  other  hand.  Brown's  Quakerism  the  Path  to  Pi- 

■  ■      •  . 

ganism^  Voltaire*a  Letters  on  the  English  Nation  1  Cnesii 


;  It  v^r^  iA)ju3t  ta  the  QqakefS  to  qmit  speaking 
wkb  wari»  applause  of  their  great  liberality  ^n 
nsnc^aragiQg  pnhUc  c^ariUes*^  Wherever  a  society 
la  instituted  for  4iffv^ingi  knowledge  throughout 
the  world,  or  for  improving  the  bodily  comforts 
'9£  .infti^indt  the  society  of  the  Frienda  are  ever 
proilipt  ta  support  itj  without  regard,  tQ-  religious 
distinction^^  XhQy  have  a  committee  in  ^m^ric^ 
A>r  civili^ii^g  the  Indian  natives:  th^ir  voice  has 
be^n  ev6r  raised  agaia^t  the  nefarious  tr^]$c^rs  in 
(human  blood.  In  £ngl'm4  they  cgntril^ute  to 
chi^ritie^  peculiar  to  the  Church  Establishment; 
'Hind  this  evidently  without  ^nister  mptives  pf  ;fny 
^itid,  «ihich  i^  ipore  thap .  q^n  be  saic)^  perhaps 
-ffir  9omei  others  among  th^  sectaries.  ;     • 

XXVf  i  Of  the  fifteen  propositions  laid  4own  hf 

.Barclay^  soma  are  strictly  orthodox,  and  others 

fi^ectioQable.     The  Quakers  believe  in  a  Trinity 

in  unity-^in  th^  fall  of  man-r-his  redemption  by 

Christ-^he  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Holy 

Spirit^  and  the  obligation  of  the  moral  law;   so 

Hist.  Ckiftkeriana  tHbas  Libris  cotnprebeosa }  Voltaire,  M£- 
iaiigeftde  Litt6rature5  LeClerc,  fiiblioth.  Univ.  torn.  xxii.  p. 
i92f }  Iteslie's  Snake  in  the  Grass,  and  other  works,  lave  beea 
'written  in  opposition  to  the  Cluaker  system. 

Some  of  the  Quakers  in  America  have  manifested  an  at* 
tachment  to  Socioian  principles  >  and  a  female  preacher,  en, 
aecoont  of  inculcating  them,  was  there  recently  silenced. 
But  these  (lentiments  are  wboUy  disowned  by  the  gseat  body  of 
Pritods. 
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that  in  the  great  lines  of  doctrine  their  faith  is 
strictly  consentaneous  with  that  of  the  purest  Prow 
testant  churches.  But  let  us  consider  the  propo- 
sitions  in  their  order^  commenting  upon  each  us 
we  go  along. 

The  first  is  a  postulate,  or  general  truth,  to 
which  all  denominations  of  Christians  will,  of 
course, accede.  It  acquaints  us,  that  since  the  height 
of  happiness  is  to  know  God,  the  first  thing  to 
be  sought  is  the  foundation  of  this  krK>wledge«  - 

2.  On  this  right  basis,  however,  has-been  reared 
a  superstructure  of  error.  And  even  to  the  next 
point,  which,  while  it  teaches  that  it  is  bj  the 
Spirit  that  €rod  is  revealed  to  us,  subjoins,  that 
the  inward  revelations  bf  the  Spirit  are  not  to  be 
subjected  to  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  as  to  a 
touchstone,  very  strong  objections  are  to  be  urged*. 

Grod,  in  his  written  word,  hath  told  as  (he 
very  reverse  of  this :  **  Beloved,  believe  not  every 
spirit ;  but  try  the  spirits,  whether  they  are  of 

*  The  older  Quakers  were  mystics )  and  their  siDgularitiet 
arose  from  the  mystical  principle  of  a  ray  of  divine  light, 
which  was  held  to  be  innate  in  each  bosom,  and  which  w«f 
to  be  kindled  and  drawn  forth  by  contemplation  and  abatfao- 
tk)n.  The  modem  Quakers  confound  this  innate  light  with 
the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  souls  of  the  futb- 
ful.  All  their  leading  particularities,  however,  might  easily 
be  still  traced  to  the  old  mystical  principle.  Every  maxim 
supposes  the  light  within,  and  the  necessity  of  abstracting  the 
mind  from  those  grosser  enjoyments,  and  distracting  carea^  ^ 
which  it  might  be  overwhelmed  and  quenched. 


God ;  because  tnany  false  prophets  are  gone  out 
into  the  world"  (1  John^  iv.  !)•  Nay,  the  word 
of  God  has  laid  down  to  us  the  canon  of  judg- 
ment; and  thus,  in  the  trial  of  every  daim  to 
spiritual  illuminatibn,  subordinated  to  itself  the 
inward  convictioa  of  the  claimant.  *'  Beware  of 
false  prophets,  &c.  Ye  shall  know  thetn  by  their 
fruits**  (Matt.  vii.  15,  1 6). 

*  To  a  want  of  reference  to  this  great  standard  it 
IB,  that  the  extravagances  of  most  fatiatics,  and 
the  blasphemies  of  Fox  himself,  are  to  be  traced. 
We  say  blasphemies}  for  in  his  book,  entitled^ 
/^  News  coming  out  of  the  Norths**  p.  15,  he  says 
of  himself,  *^  I  am  the  door  that  ever  was;  the 
mnie  Christ  3resterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever/'  And 
again,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Battledore  foi^ 
.Teachers  and  Professors,  he  says,  **  All  languages 
are  to  me  no  more  than  dust,  who  was  before 
ianguages  were.'"  That  these  pretended  secret  re- 
velations require  some  outward  corrective,  is  now 

.'indeed  practically  admitted  by  the  Friends  them- 
Wves,  in  their  appointment  of  elders,  to  judge 
and  decide  respecting  their  genuineness,  in  those 
who  seek  the  office  of  teaching  in  the  meetings. 

*  3.  The  third  proposition  is  a  converse,  or  am- 
plification, of  the  seconds  **  We  admit,^  say  the 
Quakers,  "  the  divine  origin  of  Scripture ;  we 
hold  that  the  Sacred  Writings  are  able  to  make 
men  wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith,  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  (2. Tim.  iii.  15).    ,We  reverence  the 

L  L  4 
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precepts  of  Scripture  i  deeming  them  eatoelleilty 
practicable,  and  binding}  but  we  deny  them  t^ 
be  the  principal  ground  of  troth  and  knowledge; 
or  the  adequate  primary  rule  of  faith  and  aianner& 
They  are  a  secondary  and  subordinate  rule :  the 
revelations  of  the  Spirit  to  us^  are  to  be  coDftidered 
as  the  first  rule  *." 

In  endeavouring  to  refute  these  tenet$,  we  are 
encountered  at  firstj  with  one  most  perplesing  di(* 
ficulty.  Shall  we  appeal  to  Scripture }  Thfc 
Quakers  own  a  higher  tribnoal.  Shall  we  ground 
our  reply  in  reasoning  ?  An  in  Ward  light,  superior 
to  it,  is  pretended.  Our  bbservattoos,  therefore^ 
arc  addressed,  rather  ais  a  cautton  to  those  who 
may  feel  inclined  to  tl>is  mysticftl  persuasion,  than 
as  an  attempt  to  proselytise  any,  who,  in  bowhqp 
to  its  dominion,  have  bidden  defiance  to  both  rea- 
son and  Scripture. 

In  denying  the  Scriptures .  feb  be  the  primary  or 

*  See  Barclay ^s  Apolo^;  Buck's  Theolog.  Diet ;  Mosbeim; 
Adams;  Christian  Observer,  Review  of  Clarkson's  Lifq  rf 
fenn,  1813  ;  Sammary  of  (he  History,  Doctrine^  and  Oil* 
cipline  of  Friends,  Sth  edit.  Load.   Pliilipfl. 

'*  Immediate  revelation  hat  not  ceased }  a  nieasiiTO  of  l^t 
being  given  to  all  men,  sufficieBt  fi^r  the  working  oat  of  their 
salvation,  xmless  resisted.  This  light  is  not  lost  universal  than 
the  seed  of  sin,  and  saves  those  who  have  not  the  outwaid 
means  of  salvatron :  and  it  is  a  divine  principle,  in  which  God, 
as  Fatlier,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  dwells ;  which  the  Scrip- 
tures call/  '  Christ  within,  the  hope  of  gloiy  f /'  t-^ 

t  Gi^aoiy,  Churdiilisu 
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» 

sole  standard  of  &itb/  and  representing  them  as 
inferior  to  a  certain  inward  light  in  the  bosom  of 
every  individual^  the  Quakers  destroy  all  positive 
certainty  in  r^ard  to  doctrine*  On  this  hypo?* 
thesis,  every  man  may  entertain  a  separate  body 
of  opmions,  difierent  in .  some  points  from  those 
of  his  brother ;  and  there  will  be  no  acknowledged 
rule  to  which  these  discordant  pretensions  can  bk 
referred*  *^  No,"  says  the  Friend,  '^  it  is  the  Spi- 
rit who  guides  indikriduals,  aqd  the  Spirit  cannot 
mislead."  But  if  any  two  Christians^  suppose 
both  of  them  Quakers,  difiear  on  any  specuUtivifi 
point  (and -with  respect,  at  least,  to  the  extent  to 
^which  j^musements  may  be  carried,  we  very  well 
knoviv  they  will  difier)^  tbb  argument  refutes .  it* 
self  i;  for  might  not  they,  who,  to  use  a  coarse 
.though  common  'pbtose,  .  are  termed  ^'  Wtt 
Quakers,"  who  havej clipped  the  rotimdity  (^  their 
hats,  dropped  the  ti7Toting  pedantry,  and  wit- 
nessed a  rational  drama  (characitsrs,  mdny  among 
•whom,  are  of  irreproachable  morals),  reply  to  their 
'Stricter  hrethren :  '^  By  what  right  do  you  eJicludk 
us  from  your  society?  the  same  inward  light  by 
which  you  are  influenced^  acquaints  us,  that  in 
-using  greater  latitude  in  dress  and  dtscooese,  we 
are  not  doing  what  is  wrong."  How  is  such:a 
difference  to  be  settled  i  Not  by  an  appeal  4o 
Scripture,  if  the  Quaker  system  be  admitted ;  for 
that  were  an  appeal  dowmv«rdsirOtn*the  infallible 
to  the  less  certain  authority. 
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What  was  the  grand  and  simple,  principle  of 
Protestantism,  allowed  iD'Cdmroon  by  theiesEiders 
of  thejRbformation  i  Was  it  not^  that  the  Bible 
should  be  referred  to  as  the  standard  of  doctrine  { 
What  was  tV^  general  complaint  against  the  church 
of  Rome  ?  Was  it  not,  that  it  demanded  respect 
^r  traditional  aathority,  and  imposed  articles  of 
jiblief  not  warranted  by  the  Sacred  Becordisii  While 
-al}  other  denominations  of  reformers,  thea^  how- 
ever dif&ring  in  -  sentiment^'  the  Calvinist  and  the 
^8ocinian,.the  Independent  and  Episcopaliai^,  agree 
'4ta  appealing  to  the  Sd*iptures .  as  '■  the  test  of  their 

*  opinions,  and  only  accuse  each  other;  of  hot  in- 
terpreting these  Scriptures  rightly;  the.  Qoakers 
establish  a  paramount,  avithority  to  that  of  the 

*  Bible,  depart'  from  the  gbneral  principle  of  (he 
Refoffnation;  and  revert '.;feci  that  species  of  error, 
of  which  all  the  reformers  complained^  as  the  root 

-of  corroptions  in  the  Romish  church. 

That  the  Scriptures  ought  to  be  acknowledged 

as  the  ultimate  standard  of  religious  opinion^  may 
-be  proved  from  the  following  passages ;  ^^  Fr4)m  a 

child  thou  hast  known  the  Holy  Scriptures^  which 
*Mre  able  to  make  t;hee  wise  unto  salvation^  &c.  ^'* 
^-^'^  That  the  man  of  God  may  be  pe&fbct  ;  tho* 
-roughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works.** — ^*  Though 

we^  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other 

*  a  Tim.  ch.  ill.  ver.  15,  l6,  i;. 
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Gospel  than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto 
you^  let  him  be  accursed^  &c.  *** 

In  setting  up  an  inward  revelation  of  superior 
authority  to  Scripture^  the  Quakers  dishonour 
Scripture.  They  fling  a  stone  of  imputation  at  its 
veracity.  Scripture  is  a  revelation  to  -  be  received 
by  faith,  as  equally  certain  with  any  that  might 
be  INFALLIBLY  whispered  to  the  mind.  To  re* 
duoe  it,  then,  beneath  that  which  we  only  ima- 
GiKB  to  be  whispered  to  the  mind,  is  to  appeal 
from  faith  to  supposition  ;  from  what  ought  to  be 
assurance,  to  what  is,  at  the  best,  but  fancy ;  to 
what  the  Quakers  themselves  acknowledge  mat 
SB  fancy,  in  appointing  judges  to  examine  the 
qualifications  of  candidates  for  the.  office  of  teach- 
ing in  their  meetings. 

There  is  every  reason  to  think,  in  opposition  to 
the  tenets  of  Qiicikerism,  that  immediate  revela* 
lions  have  ceased,  because  the  power  of  working 
miracles,  the  only  certain  test  of  extraordinary  in- 
spiration and  assistance,  has  ceased.  And,  indeed, 
so  far  as  we  may  presume  to  reason  on  the  dis* 
pensations  of  Providence,  the  present  state  of  the 
religious  world  appears  not  to  require,  that  the 
same  measure  of  preternatural  aid  should  be  be- 
stowed on  Christians,  as  the  first  disciples  received. 

Nee  deus  intersit  nisi  dignus  vindice  Dodof 
Inciderit, 

may,  with  all  reverence,  be  transferred  from  its 

*  Galat.  i.  8,  9. 
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original  i^ication^  to  tfaie  detbngs  of  the.  tftfs 
6cxl.  Christianity. ittd  to  stniggie,  in  its'  iofimt 
years,  with  the  pride  of  philosophy^  the  preju- 
dbces  of  Judaism^  the  snperstitions  of  pagan  wor- 
flhip,  not  less  than  with  the  interests  c^  piiioris^ 
■and  the  power  of  magistrates,  engaged  in  support 
^f  long^estaUished  systems*  As  tjhe  poor,  ^siinpU^ 
hnmble,  unlearned  fishermen  of  Galilee  coald  ndt 
surmount  obstades  so  various  and  powerfol,  willi- 
€mt  the  ability  of  working  mirades  ^  tliey .  can 
hardly  be  supposed  capable  of  undergoing,  with 
fortitude,  the  persecutions  to  which  c^sposition, 
thus  combined  and  determined,  subjected  thsBi> 
nnless  endowed  with  an  extraordinary  afflataon  of 
-divine  succour.  But  as  soon  as  Christtmity  had 
settled  itself,  or  gaiited^i  footing  in  different  cqun^ 
tries,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  nor  are  we  war- 
-ranted  not  to  suppose,  that  diis  latter  extraonV- 
nary  aid  was  withdrawn  along  with  the  formed; 
atid  for  the  same  reason,  nan>ely,  its  being  no 
longer  necessary.  Not  that  all  s[Mritual  aid  what- 
ever ceased  with  the  cessation  of  miraculousf  gifits : 
vfdr  the  depravity  of  nature  is,  and  ever  will  be,  far 
:  too  commanding  to  be  overcome  by  the  power  of 
man^  unaided  by  supernatural  influences;  Be- 
sides,  our  Saviour  declaros,  *^  Lo  !  I  am  with  you 
alway,  §ven  unto  the  end  of  the  world  ;*'  God  is 
with  us  in  his  capacity  of  the  third  Person  of  the 
Tryiity.  But  the  aids  of  his  grace  are  now  mea- 
sured out  according  to  the  existing  necessities  of 
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Chri^ians* '  It  is  to  the  Scxi,  alone^  that  Gud  U 
affirfiied  not  to  have  grren  the  Spirit  by  measure, 
^hn,  iii,  34.  Unto  every  o»e  of  us  rs  givea. 
grace,  according  to  the  measure  of  the  gift  of 
Gifi^  Ephes.  iv.  7.  Christians,  therefore,  are 
BOW  enck>wed  only  with  such  aid  as  is  needful ; 
with  thut  preventing,  and  that  furtliering  help, 
wbioh  prompt,  assist,  and  strengthen  their  owa 
exertions  and  co-operations  in  holiness  of  living. 

Of  tbejburikj  ffth^  and  sitxAh  of  the  proposi«» 
tions  in  the  Apcilogy,  rdating  to  man  as  fallea 
and  depraved,  to  Christ  as  the  salvation  of  be- 
lievers, and  to  the  imiversal  benefit  of  this  Re« 
deemcr^s  death,  the  doctrines  are  strictly  ortho- 
dox«  When  it  is  asserted,  iiowever,  that  bquai. 
lieneifTts  are  undoubtedly  derived,  from 'the  raeriti 
of  Cbrkt, '  .by  those  who  have  never  beard  of  him, 
as  by  those  who  have  known  hini  from  their  birth, 
the  staterpent,  thus  unqualified,  is  coiftrary  to 
reason,  to  Scripture,  and  to  the  practice  of  the 
Quakers  themselves.  It  is  adverse  to  reason  ;  for^ 
both  in  this  wd)irld  and  the  next,  a  higher  degree 
of  happiness  wtH  attend  ia  purer  morality,  and  the 
pordst  morality  is  knoum  only  to  those  to  whom 
the  "Gospel  is  preached.  It  is  adverse  t0  Sori|>i- 
tuire^  iox\  althongh  it  be  right  to  admit,  Ihat.mea 
^iU  not  be  ccrodemned  who  act  up  to  their  in^per* 
lect  lights  yet  ^alv^ion  is  represented  generally  i[| 
fhs:  nature  of  a  <x)venant,  of  which  faith  is  tm 
|:$0Qd  QB  the  part  Of  flpaii ;  and  faith  ooiDelh  bf 
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hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God.     Rom. 
X.  17«     *'  Whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  saved ;  how,  then,  shall  they  call 
on  Him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed;  and  how 
shall  they  believe  in  Him  of  whom  they  have  not 
heard?  &c/'    Rom.  x.  14.     Lastly,  this  notion 
16  opposed  by  the  laudable  zeal  of  the  Quakers 
for  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  ;  which  would  be 
auperfiuous  expense  and  trouble^  if  the  heathens 
were  precisely  under  the  same  circumstances  of 
Advantages  from  the  death  of  Christ,  which  they 
would  enjoy  in  receiving  the  light  of  the  Gospel, 
If  this  principle  were  strictly  just,  what  would  be- 
come of  the  societies  for  propagating  Christian 
knowledge,  for  missions,  for  Bibles,  for  civilizing 
and  christianizing  the  world?    The  truth  would 
have  been  confined  within  the  limits  of  Judea,  and 
the  Apostles  might  never  have  moved  beyond  the 
aea  of  Galilee,     But,  *'  Forsake  your  nets,  and 
follow  me ;  and  go  ye  into  all  nations ;  and  I 
will  make  you  fishers  of  men." 

**  As  many,"  says  the  seventh  .thesis,  *^  as  re- 
ceive the  light  of  the  Spirit,  in  them  is  produced  a 
holy  birth,  bringing  forth  holiness  and  purity,  &c.; 
by  which  holy  birth,  as  we  are  sanctified,  so  we 
art^  justified/'  By  the  work  of  the  Spirit  the 
man  is,  doubtless,  born  again  ;  but  neither  this 

fSw  birth,  nor  the  fruits  of  it,  justffy  him,  see- 
g  we  are  justified,  or  accounted  just  before  God, 
by  grace  through  Saiih  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Chn$t. 
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The  eighth  thesis  maintains  the  doctrine  of  per*' 
'FECTiON,  though  qualified  by  the  Quaker,  as  by 
the  Methodist^  with  an  admissioni  that  de<^y  it 
possible,   and  advancement  necessary.      As  this 
doctrine  is  merely  a  speculative  tenet,   we  shall 
only  oppose  to  it  a  lamentable  series  of  facts,  con-i- 
listing  of  the  experience  of  all  men  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world.     Point  out  the  man  who 
lives  a  single  day  in  the  world,  without  doing,  say-r 
ing,  or  thinking  something,  for  which'  a  delicate 
conscience  would  chide  itself  at  night.     To  place 
an  imaginary  standard  of  perfection,  or  Christ, 
•the  real  standard,  continually  before  the  eye  of  our 
minds,    is  consonant  to  the  scriptural  maxims, 
i^  Let  us  go  on  unto  perfection,"  Heb,  vi.  1 ;  and, 
f^  Let  the  path  of  the  just  shine  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day."  Prov.  iv.  1 8.   It  is,  likewise; 
expedient  in  practice;  for  Herbert  has  well  ob-;^ 
served,  that  he  who  aimeth  at  the  moon,  though 
he  will  never  reach  it,  is  likely  to  shoot  his  arrow 
higher  than  another,  who  only  dirc^eth  it  at  a 
triee.     But  to  cherish  a  perpetual  sense  of  our  oc*^ 
casion  for  daily  repentance,  for  continual  remise 
sion,  to  feel  our  unworthiness,  and  to  recline  upon 
the  Saviour,  is,  in  compliance  with  the  dictate  of 
the  same  Scripture,  to  own  ourselves  unprofitable 
servants,  and,  while  we  do  justice  and  love  mercy; 
to  walk  humbly  with  our  Gkxl.     Luke,  x?ii.  10; 
Mic.  vi.  8.  • 

|9  the.  ninth  proposition^  the  Calvinistio  doe- 
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trine  of  final  perseverance  is  denied.  We  have 
idready  expressed  our  cordial  concurrence  with-tbe 
Friends,  in  reprobating  an  opinion  so  contradictoiy 
tP  reason  and  Scripture. 

"  As  by  the  light  or  gift  of  God,"  says  the 
tenth  proposition,  *^  all  spiritual  knowledge  is  rt* 
ceived ;  those  who  possess  this  gift  are  thereby 
aufficiently  ordained  to  preach,  though  without 
buipan  commission  or  literature ;  and  any  person 
(df  sober  life,  without  distinction  of  sex,  is  al« 
lowed,  and  ought  to  preach,  when  moved  by  the 
Spirit/' 

Now,  we  may  ask,  is  it  not  one  of  the  certain^  * 
ties  established  by  universal  experience,  that  reli- 
gious knowledge,  and  the  power  of  coaimuni- 
eating  it  with  propriety  and  effect^  is  only  to  be 
attained,  like  all  other  knowledge,  not  by  instinct, 
not  by  immediate  impression,  but  by  a  course  of 
fducstbn  and  study  ?  Facts  must  here  stand  ia 
the  place  of  reasonings.  The  Apostles,  indeed,  were 
inspired  iramediately  with  that  power  of  utterance^ 
aiid  knowle^e  of  divine  truths,  which  effectoally 
atlenced  and  confuted  the  powerful,  the  eloquent, 
and  the  learned.  God  chose  tb^  foolie^  things 
of  this  world  to  confound  the  wise,  and  breathed 
into  them  an  unstudied  wisdom  for  that  exprev 
purpose.  ^^  Settle  it,  therefore,  in  your  hearts  not 
to  meditate  before  what  ye  shall  answer;  for  I  will 
giVe  you  a  mouth,  and  wisdom,  which  all  your  ad- 
versaries, ahaU  not  !be  iable  to  resist.**  l49ke^  ^xi« 
3 
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14)  15.  But  we  know,  that  if  any  man  were  now 
to  try  this  experiment,  his  reasonings  and  lan- 
guage, under  the  ordinary  assistance  of  grace^ 
would  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  natural 
strength  of  hisxmind  and  quickness  of  his  genius, 
improved  by  the  different  modes  of  study,  by  read- 
ing, thinking,  discourse,  and  composition.  Mr. 
Whitfield,  it  has  been  said,  confidently  expected, 
that,  immediately  on  his  arrival  in  America,  he 
should  be  gifted  with  all  the  languages  of  the  sa-' 
vage  tribes.  The  Friends,  themselves,  act  at  pre- 
sent upon  a  conviction,  that  the  unlettered  are  unfit 
to  preach*  Would  they  submit  to  the  public  in- 
struction of  a  man  altogether  devoid  of  humaa 
education  ?  At  all  events,  it  is  well  known,  that 
before  any  one  is  permitted  to  speak  publicly,  he 
receives  a  certain  kind  of  outward  and  human  or- 
dination, namely,  the  commission  of  the  elders. 
It  seems,  then^  that  a  particular  body  of  Friends 
in  a  congregation,  pretend  to  determine  whether 
another  Friend  is  moved  by  the  Spirit,  or  not. 
Consider  what  is  here  admitted  and  supposed, 
first,  that  to  feel  a  strong  desire  to  preach,  is  not 
certainly  to  be  moved  thereto  by  the  Spirit ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  candidate  carries  no  infallible 
criterion  in  his  own  breast,  whereby  he  may  judge 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  his  impulse.  But  if  the 
question  be  thus  difficult  of  decision  even  to  the 
person  himself  who  courts  the  privilege  of  public 
teaching,  how  can  his  judges  be  infallibly  certain  that 

VOL.  u.  MM 
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they  are  moved  in  this  investigation  by  the  Spirit? 
How  can  they  pronounce,  but  by  those  ordinary, 
human  criteria,  which  are  perfected  in  the  church 
establishment,  and  the  admissiort  of  which.  destroj'S 
the  whole  system  of  self-^commissioned  teachingi 
namely,  an  examination  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  qualifications  of  the  candidate  *  ? 

Religion,  upon  the  whole,  is  a  branch  of  know- 
ledge ;  and,  in  the  general  division  of  labour,  a 
body  of  men  should  be  separated  from  the  dis- 
traction of  other  occupations,  in  order  to  qualify 
themselves  for  becoming  instructors.  Here,  as  in 
trades,  or  civil  professions,  they  should  learn  their 
business  ;  they  should  pass  through  an  apprentice- 
ship, or  course  of  preparation.  Ne  sutor  ultra 
crepidam,  might  have  been  said  to  George  Fox ; 
and  the  writer  of  these  pages  might  as  well  at- 
tempt to  cobble  a  shoe,  as  Dr.  Last  to  preach  in 
the  hope  of  his  acquitting  himself  with  propriety^ 
and  to  the  real  edification  of  his  hearers. 

Without  here  contending  that  the  Levitical  irt-   ,  ] 
ititutions   afford  a   model   which   Christians  are 
obliged  to  follow,  we  may  at  least  affirm,  that, 
from  an  attention  to  them,  the  mind  of  Infinite 

*  In  private  meetings,  all  are  permitted  freely  to  display 
their  gifts :  but  some  among  them  appear  not  to  be  abundaotljr 
endowed  with  the  riches  either  of  sense  or  taste.  At  the  fu- 
neral of  a  Quaker  in  Lancashire,  a  female  Frieod  commenced 
her  discourse  with  the  following  pathetic  «XQr£ain  :  ^'  Man't 
•xtremitj  is  Gtxl'a  opportunity,*' 
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Wisdom,  on  ciertain  subjects  of  high  importance^ 
can.  be  gathered i  Nowj  a  distinct  order  of  men 
were  set  apart  for  the  Jewish  priesthood.  As  to 
a  comraissioti  to  preachy  we  know  that  Christ  ap-» 
pointed  the  twelve,  and  .afterwards  sent  forth  thd 
Seventy,  to  teach  in  every  fcity.  "  No  tnan  taketh 
this  honour  upon  himaielf,  but  he  that  is  called'of 
God>  as  was  Aaron 4"  Heb.  v.  4.  Will  any  self- 
constituted  teacher  pretend,  that  his  inward  call 
is  equal  in  authenticity  to  that  of  Aaron  ? 

Next^  with  respect  to  the  Quaker  doctrine  ot 
inward  ordination  by  the  Spirit,  it  may  be  ob* 
served,  that  the  Apostles  ordained  by  outwar4 
forms,  by  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands.  jAQt3> 
vi.  6,  and  xiii*  3  ;  1  Tim.  iv.  14 ;  and  2  Tind* 
i.  6. 

It  only  remains,  oh  this  head,  .to  3ay  a  few 
words  respecting  the  preaching  of  females ;  und 
St.  Paul,  in  writing'to  the  Corinthiarts,  settled  this 
point  long  ago.  1  Cor.  xiv.  34,. 35a.  ^*  Let  your 
Women  keep  silence  in  the;  churches  ;  for  it  is  nqt 
permitted  unto  theni  to  speak,"  &cCk  i  and  agairi^ 
•^  For  it  is  a  shame  for  women  to  speak  in  th/e 
churches."  Let  it  be  remembered^  that  a  Qgaki^r 
iBccounts  every  house,  where  worship  is  ofF^re^, 
equally  sacred  ;  every  religious  meeting  ^equ^Uy  , a 
church.  But  a  fair  orator,  perhaps,  .will  t^ll 
us,  that  the  inward  light  is  superior  to  thi^  .de^d 
letter  of  Scripture.  Yet  it  is  somewhat  strange, 
that  not  one  of  the  Apostles  wae  a  ^iemale ;  that 
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not  one  of  the  seventy  was  a  female :  how  corned 
it,  that  there  is  not  a  single  instance  in  the  whde 
New  Testament,  of  a  female  preacher,  moved  by 
Bn  inward  impulse,  contradicting  this  plain  and  po- 
sitive direction  of  Scripture  ? 

Having  learned,  that  all  persons  ate  permitted 
to  teach,  we  are  told,  in  the  eleventh  thesis,  that 
all  true  and  acceptable  worship  is  offered  to  God 
by  the  inward  and  immediate  working  of  the  Spi- 
rit ;  and,  therefore,  that  there  are  neither  times 
nor  places  for  worship ;  but  men  must  worship 
where  and  when  they  are  moved  by  the  Spirit, 
All  worship,  which  a  man  can  begin  and  end  at 
his  pleasure,  is  superstition,  will-worship,  and 
abominable  idolatry  *. 

To  this  let  us  answer,  first,  that,  admitting  it 
to  be  will-wcfrship,  may  not  the  Spirit  of  God  in- 
fluence the  will  ?  Did  not  God  give  the  Jews 
particular  hours,  and  a  particular  place,  for  prayer 
and  sacrifice  J  A  man,  it  is  true,  may  and  ought 
to  lift  the  heart  to  God,  whenever  and  wherever 
:he  is  prompted.  But  did  riot  Christ  prescribe  to 
his  disciples  the  Lord's-  prayer?  May  they  not 
begin  and  end  it  when  and  where  they  please  ?  and 
will  a  Quaker  presume  to  call  their  doing  so,  su- 
perstition and  abominable  idolatry  ?  Or,  admit- 
ting that,  they  are  moved  to  prayer  by  the  Spirit, 
•  may  not  the  Spirit  move  them  to  pronounce  the 
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fnost  perfect  form  that  ever  was  composed  ? .  But 
liave  not  Quakers  both  a  place  and  a  timet.for  as- 
sembling to  worship  ?  and  does  not  a  signal  from 
fin  elder,  intimate  that  the  hour  of  worship  hai 
elapsed  ?  The  servant  of  God  may,  at  times,  be 
disinclined  to  pray ;  and  experience  shows,  that 
if  prayer  be  not  habitual  and  regular,  this  disin- 
clination increases.  We  should,  therefore,  daily, 
at  the  throne  of  grace,  beseech  the;  Spirit  of  God 
to  keep  alive  within  our  breasts  the  flame  of  iur 
clination  to  prayer. 

Baptism  is  affirmed,  in  the  twelfth  proposition^ 
to  be,  not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the 
flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  to- 
wards God.  The  Quaker,  therefore,  allows  nqt 
of  sprinkling  by  water.  B«t  how  be  can  get 
over  the  examples  of  Cornelius_,  who  was  baptizeci 
in  water ;  of  the  Ethiopian,  who  descended  with 
Philip  into  the  water  ;  and  of  our  Lord  himself, 
who  submitted  to  the  rite  of  baptism  in  Jordan  ; 
he  has  never  condescended  to  show,  *'  Except 
a  man  be  born  of  water,  and  of  the  Spirit,"  said 
our  Lord  toNicodemus,  John,  iii.  5,  *'  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  To  suit  the 
Quaker  hypothesis,  the  phrase  shoj?ld  run,  ^^  Ex- 
cept a  mail  be  born  of  water,  that  is,  of  the 
Spirit ;"  or  **  water"  should  not  have  been  men- 
tioned at  all.  If  baptism  were  exclusively  inward, 
it  would  be  the  work  of  the  Holy  Gho^t,  acting 
immediately  on  the  individual  baptized.    No  other 
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MAN  could  have  any  concern  in  it.  How  comes 
it,  then,  that  Christ  commanded  his  Apostles, 
*'  Go  ye  into  all  nations,  and  dcryE  baptise  them  r 
Matt,  xxviii,  19. 

As  to  the  passage,  declaring  baptism  to  be  not 
the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the 
answer  of  a  good  conscience  to  God  ;  the  Quaker 
perverts  its  meaning.  It  pronounces,  that  the  out- 
ward form  is  not  the  whole  of  the  sacrament  5 
*'  Ergo,"  says  the  Quaker,  ^^  there  must  be  m 
outward  form  at  all."  Now,  we  are  elsewhere 
told,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  not  meat  and 
drink.  Rom.  xiv.  17.  By  the  above  rule,  then, 
men  who  seek  it,  ought  neither  to  eat  nor  to  drink 
at  all. 

Some  Quakers,  indeed,  affirm,  that  this  rite 
was  prescribed  and  practised,  as  suitable  to  the' 
early  periods  of  Christianity,  but  that  it  was  only 
commanded  for  a  time.  But  by  what  passage  in 
Scripture  do  they  support  so  bold  an  opinion?  "Go 
ye,  and  baptize  all  nations."  The  compnandment 
is  valid,  until  all  nations  be  converted. 

In  the  next  proposition,  the  other  sacrament  is 
dismissed  wi^h  equally  little  ceremony.  As  bap- 
tisni  is  a  purification  of  the  heart,  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per is  a  concord  of  souls.  '^  The  communion  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  but  a  shadow :  it 
ceases  in  such  as  have  the  substance."  But,  un- 
fortunately for  this  explanation,  the  communion 
pf  the  lord's  Supper  is  not  a  prospective,  but  a 
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commemorative  rite^  "  Do  this  in  remembrance 
of  me."  Luke,  xxii.  19.  Men  remember  a  thing 
not  before,  but  usually  after  it  happened.  Nor 
will  it  serve  the  purpose  of  the  Friends,  to  affirm 
that  THIS  rite  was  commanded  only  for  a  season^ 
^^  As  OFTEN  as  ye  shall  eat  this  bread,  and  drink 
this  cup,  ye  do  show  forth  the  Lord's  death  until 
he  come."  I  Cor.  xi,  23.  What  can  this  mean 
but  the  continuance  of  the  act  of  remembrance, 
until  the  Lord's  second  coming,  to  judge  the 
world  ?  Why  should  the  office  be  appointed  only 
for  a  season  ?  and  at  what  season  ought  it  to 
cease  }  If  the  sacrament  of  bread  and  wine  was 
instituted  to  keep  up  the  memory  of  the  precious 
death  of  Christ,  the  observance  becomes  even  the 
MORE  necessary,  as  the  fact  waxes  the  less  re- 
cent ;  for  monuments  are  reared  and  medals^are 
struck,  ^  standing  records  of  facts  to  late  poste- 
rity, 

•^  That  no  man  has  a  right  to  force  the  con 
sciences  of  others,"  is  the  penultimate  proposi- 
tion, and  has,  of  course,  our  cordial  approbation. 
The  last  denies  the  lawfulness  of  salutations,  com- 
pliments, titles  of  honour,  and,  in  general,  of  all 
vain  speeches,  and  of  oaths  in  courts  of  justice. 
It  forbids  bows,  and  the  uncovering  of  the  head  ; 
superfluities  in  dress,  and  sportive  or  idle  amuse* 
ments. 

Concerning  all  these,  we  must  speak  in  due  or- 
der.    And  first,  as  to  flattering  words  and  titles, 
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and  to  the  use  of  You,  instead  of  Thou.  Are  not 
titles  of  respect  observeil  to  have  been  bestowed,  by 
the  best  characters,  both  in  the  Qld  and  New  Tes- 
taments ?  Jehoiada,  and  his  sons,  said,  "  God  save 
the  king,"  2  Kings,  xxiii.  11.  "  King  Agrippa/' 
said  Paul,  "  believest  thou  the  prophets  ?'*  Acts, 
xxvi.  27.  Whatever  respect  was  conveyed  by  ad- 
dressing  a  person  as  you,  when  it  was  first  intro- 
duced, it  is  certain  that  '^  thou'*  has  now  become 
the  title  of  greater  respect;  for  that  is  most  respect- 
ful which  is  reserved  for  rare  occasions.  And  scrip- 
tural language  has  invested  the  "  thou"  with  a  cer- 
tain peculiar  reverence.  A  commoner,  in  address- 
ing a  sovereign  or  a  peer,  to  avoid  the  inipertinence 
of  the  familiar  You,  turns  the  phrase  into  the  sin- 
gular number,  and  accosts  the  person  as  a  thing  ; 
Your  Majesty,  Your  Lordship.  If  any  pragma- 
tical person  were  to  say.  Thy  Majesty,  Thy  Lord- 
ship, the  respect  would,  perhaps,  be  increased. 
So  that,  if  the  Quakers  mean  here  to  avoid  a  flat- 
tering  compliment,  they  fall  into  the  very  error 
which  they  seek  to  shun.  But  I  have  heard  ano- 
ther reason  sometimes  assigned  for  this  affected 
phraseology.     You  implies  two  persons,  while,  in 

a 

strict  TRUTH,  the  Friend  is  addressing  only  one* 
This  is  merely  a  question  of  grammar  ;  every  man 
knows  he  is  only  one  person  when  he  is  called, 
YOU,  by  another.  But  there  is  hyperbolical  lan- 
guage to  be  found  in  Scripture,  sufficient  to  con-* 
demu   this  trifling   and   punctilious   minuteness. 
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"  And  there  are  many  other  things  which  Jesug 
did,  the  which,  if  they  should  be  written  every 
one,  I  suppose  that  even  the  world  itself  could  not 
contain  the  books  that  should  be  written."  John^ 
xxi.  25. 

But  are  such  affectations  intended  to  reduce  men 
to  an  equality  ?  or  to  remind  them  of  their  equa^ 
lity  ?  If  so,  the  scruple  relates  still  merely  to 
words.  The  Friends  themselves  employ  domestic 
servants,  whom  they  expect  to  make  their  fires, 
to  clean  their  shoes,  to  wait  on  them  at  table^ 
to  perform  all  menial  offices.  Here  is  in^ua* 
lity  in  effect ;  here  is  the  relation  of  master  and 
servant,  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  Here  is  ho- 
nour paid  in  action,  by  one  person  to  another. 
And  how  there  should  be  any  hesitation  in  using 
the  name,  when  the  thing  is  practised,  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  conceive  *. 

These  observations  are  applicable  to  the  Quaker 
objection  towards  bowing  and  uncovering  the 
head  before  superiors,  and  chiefly  before  the  great- 
est of  all  superiors.  They  themselves  receive  ho- 
nour of  another  in  effect;  wherefore,  then,  scruple 
at  an  external  customary  sign  of  it  ?     Is  not  this 

*  Calling  a  man  Mister,  or  subscribing  one's  self  his  humble 
servant,  can  be  insincerity  only  as  conceived  to  be  such  by  the 
speaker  or  the  hearer  j  but  both  know  well,  that  the  phrase  is 
only  a  term  of  civility.  But  if  the  Quaker  is  so  very  precise. 
Jet  him  acquaint  us  where  is  his  strict  sincerity,  in  calling  m 
stranger,  nay,  an  enemy,  "  Frierjd." 
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straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel  ?  We  are 
continually  acting  by  signs ;  and^  if  there  is  any 
sin,  it  is  not  in  the  sign,  but  in  the  thing  signi-r 
fied.  We  are  composed  of  soul  and  body ;  our 
ideas  are  supplied  through  the  medium  of  our 
senses ;  and,  as  long  as  we  inhabit  this  earthly 
tabernacle,  do  what  we  will,  signs  will  have  a 
certain  influence  upon  us.  Let  a  man  try  to 
imitate  anger  by  his  gestures,  and  he  will  quickly 
find  a  sentiment  of  anger  steal  upon  him.  If  he 
be  admiring  a  beautiful  picture  or  landscape, 
let  him  clasp  his  hands,  or  raise  his  eyes,  and 
immediately  that  admiration  will  wax  stronger, 
Suppose,  then,  the  same  person  engaged  in  dt^ 
votion,  to  uncover  his  head,  and  to  fall  upoa 
his  knees,  will  add  humility  and  profound  reve- 
rence  to  his  adorings.  Hence  the  Apostle  com- 
manded us  to  "  glorify  God  in  our  bodies ;"  for 
they  are  the  temples  of  God,  and  the  vessels  of 
his  grace.  Does  the  spaniel  rejoice  inwardly  at 
his  master's  return  ?  Does  he  not  testify  his  joy 
by  his  fawnings  and  his  gestures  ?  Do  the  fea-r 
thered  quire  express  their  exhilaration  in  the  open- 
ing spring,  but  by  straining  their  little  throats  in 
melody  ?  External  homage,  then,  is  the  lesson 
taught  by  nature.  But  if  the  Quaker  has  attained 
such  an  height  of  spiritual  abstraction,  as  that  he 
feels  equal  religious  veneration  in  sitting  unan-  r- 
..ed  before  God,  and  equal  religious  joy  in  ,t 
moving  a  muscle  or  ^  limb^  with  what  he  w 
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experience  in*  laying  aside  his  arrogant  covering, 
and  liftitig  up  his  hands  and  eyes  to  the  great  Go4 
and  Father  of  the  universe;  let  him,  at  least,  for- 
bear to  wound  the  prejudices  of  his  weaker  bre* 
thren,  .who  cannot  fail  to  be  shocked  with  such 
bold  familiarity  with  the  Deity,  This  was  happily 
expressed  by  one  of  our  old  divines,  who  seriously, 
though  quaintly,  complained  that  a  sect  had  re- 
cently sprung  up,  who  seemed,  bytheir  external  de- 
portment, as  if  they  wished  to  show  that  they  wert 
^^  Hail  fellow,  well  met,  with  the  Almighty  ^V* 

"  Every  man,  praying  with  his  head  covered/* 
says  St.  Paul,  ^'  dishonoureth  his  head,"  1  Cor* 
xi.  4  ;  -^  but  let  the  head  of  the  woman  be  cover* 
ed  'f'."  The  reason  for  both  injunctions  is  plain. 
To  uncover  the  head  is  the  customary  outward 
testimony  of  respect  in  men ;  but,  in  the  softer 
sex,  it  yields  to  the  superior  duty  of  feminine  de- 
licacy. 

These  observations  recommend,  in  an  inferior 
degree,  a  man's  standing  uncovered  before  his 
earthly  superiors. 

With  respect  to  bowing  in  adoration,  is  it  not 
written,  "  O!  come  let  us  worship,  and  bow  down, 
and  kneel  before  the  Lord  our  Maker?"  Psalm  xcv. 
6.  The  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  ;  Jairus  ; 
the  man  which  had  devils ;  Simon  Peter;  Mary, 
thfi  sister  of  Lazarus,  all  fell  down  at  the  feet  of 

*  Scattergood*8  Sermons. 

^  See  also  the  following  y^rsetf 
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Jesus :  and,  whether  we  consider  him  in  his  di^ 
vine  or  human  capacity,  the  gesture  enjoins,  in  th& 
one  case,  the  worship  of  the  body  to  God  ;  and> 
in  the  other,  the  external  signs  of  respect  towarda 
man.  In  this  world  we  shall  do  well,  in  regulating 
our  worship,  to  imitate  the  mode  of  adoration  ta 
be  practised  in  the  next.  Now,  the  elders  fall  down, 
before  the  Lamb.     Rev.  y.  8;  and  xix.  4. 

The  Quakers  make  a  conscience  of  great  par^ 
ticularity  in  dress.  In  dressing,  it  ought,  doubt- 
less, to  be  the  chief  object  of  a  Christian  to 
jStudy  that  attire  which  shall  court  no  notice  what- 
ever. The  singularity  of  the  Quakers'  dress  every 
where  attracts  notice ;  and  let  the  Friends  of  both 
sexes  look  well  to  thejr  own  hearts,  whether  this 
dress  be  not  the  effect,  or  this  notice  the  cause, 
of  pride.  One  hat  differeth  from  another  hat  in 
magnitude ;  but  is  there  not  danger  lest  this  dif^ 
ference  be  but  a  difference  in  ostentation;  ancj 
thus,  that  the  greater  apparent  glory  of  one- hat, 
like  the  greater  apparent  glory  of  one  star,  as 
distinguished  from  another,  mj^y  only  prove  the 
former  to  be  nearer  to  the  earth  ? 

The  Quaker  dislike  to  superfluities  in  dress 
would,  nevertheless,  in  other  respects,  be  worthy 
of  all  admiration,  if  we  did  not  observe  in  the 
.shops  of  Quaker  milliners  and  haberdashers,  no 
want  of  disposition  to  minister  to  the  luxury  gf 
worldlings,  by  furnishing  these  superfluities  which 
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they  themselves  consider  as  sinful.  On  this  prin-^ 
ciple,  T  cannot  see  wherefore  a  procuress  might 
Hot  justify  her  criminal  dealing,  provided  she  took 
care  to  preserve  her  own  chastity  inviolate  *.    * 

If  the  jQuakers,  in  their  condemnation  of  games 
and  sports^  censure  these  amusements  as  occasion- 
ing a  waste  of  time  (and  that  seems  the  chief  rea- 
«on  assigned  by  Barclay),  recreations  may  be  in- 
stanced, which  are  exposed  to  the  same  objectioo, 
and  yet  are  certainly  not  criminal.  "  Aiid  there 
was  a  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee ;  and  both  Jesus 
was  asked,  and  his  disciples,  to  the  marriage." 
Here  was  displayed  our  Lord's  beginning  of  mi- 
racles, in  changing  water  into  wine.  The  first 
wonder  wrought  by  our  Saviour  was  designed  ta 
promote  the  innocent  hilarity  of  an  evening,  in 
which  time  may  strictly  be  said  to  have  been 
wasted.  In  one  sense,  however,  it  was  u6t 
wasted ;  but  in  tliat  sense,  neither  is  it  wasted  by 
a  moderate  use  of  games  and  other  pastimes.  Tlie 
mind  returns  to  its  serious  occupations,  with  re- 
newed strength  and  spring,  after  moderate  and 
innoxious  relaxation.  To  enjoy,  contentedly,  the  , 
tlessings  and  recreations  of  this  life,  and  to  lift 

*  To  pursue  the  Quaker  principle  consistently,  dress  should 
enly  be  employed  for  the  homeliest  accommodation  of  nature. 
^  Quaker  female  has  no  tassels  and  fringes,  no  jewels  and 
lembroidery ;  but  she  has  the  costliest  silks  and  muslins  that 
^an  be  procured.  Therefore^  let  her  abhor  herseifj  and  te- 
£9nt  in  sackcloth  and  coarse  linen. 
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the  heart  in  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  goodj .  is  to 
tonvert  them  into  a  means  of  grace.  Cheerfulness 
18  itself  an  act  of  religion :  it  is  the  eoi^natioii  of 
H  resigned,  a  placid,  and  a  heavenly  disposition  i 
£ven  rhirth,  the  broadest^  in  its  season,  .is  harm- 
Jess,  if  it  be  unmingled  with  malice,  aod  :pass  not 
into  wild  transports*  A  gad)e  js  harmless  in  its 
season  (for  to  every  thing  there  is  a  time),  if  it 
involve  not  avarice,  jealousy,  cruelty,  pride;  con- 
tention; if  it  banish  not  a  sense,  of  duty,  and 
quench  not  the  latent  but  living  principle  of  roli^ 
gion.  This  is  indeed  the  rule  by  which  all  recrea^ 
tions  are  to  be  tried.  To  the  pure,  all  things  ar^ 
pure.  If  thou  canst  follow  .thine  amusecneQt,  .and 
Hot  forget  thy  steadfastness,  follow  thy^amuse^ 
ment.  If  thy  mind  be  weak,  and  anKusement 
creates  in  it  a  disrelish  for  the  return  to  serious 
habits  and  to  the  duties  of  thy  station.;  be  it 
sportive  ,or  grave,  be  it  loud  or  noiseless^  be  it  a 
game  or  not  a  game,  to  thee  it  is  sinful. 

St.  Paul,  in  addressing  the  Corinthians,  com- 
pares steadfastness  in  the  Christian  course  to  the 
exertions  of  these  who  '^  run  in  a  race."  The 
people  of  Corinth  had  been  in  the  habit  of  wit- 
nessing the  Isthmikn  games ;  and  therefore  to 
them  the  comparison  was  happily  proposed.  But 
had  St,  Paul  disapproved  in  every  instance, of  this 
amusement,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  he  would 
have  converted  it  into  a  similitude,  or  spoken  of 
it  without  some  disapprobation. 
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Quakers,  says  Mr«  Glarkson,  object  to  amusfc* 
xnents  as  tending  to  disturb  that  stillness  of  mind 
which  they  deem  essential  to  excellence  of  cha«* 
racter.  But  arguments  against  being  drunk  with 
wine,  are  not  arguments  against  a  glass  of  wine. 
All  pleasure  is  allowable  which  is  not  followed  by 
pain  or  guilt ;  and  many  pleasures,  consisting  in 
interest  moderately  excited,  may  be  participated 
without  disturbing  the  permanent  tranquillity  of  a 
well-regulated  mind.  There  are  certain  virtues 
which  belong  to  habits  of  excitement,  and  ami- 
ableness  of  character  is  incomplete  without  them. 
Not  mine  be  the  friend,  who  could  meet  with- 
out joy,  part  without  a  tear,  or  sympathize 
without  ardour ;  who  could  tread  over  a  parentfs 
grave  with  placid  and  unmoved  composure,  or 
relieve  the  unfortunate  from  a  coH  sense  of  duty, 
and  not  out  of  the  strong  workings  of  an  affec- 
tionate heart  yearning  towards  an  afflicted  bro- 
ther. 

The  Quakers  object  to  oaths,  and  chiefly  to 
swearing  before  a  magistrate.  To  this  we  reply, 
that  in  the  celebrated  sermon  on  the  Mounts 
which  contains  the  words,  **  Swear  not  at  all,"  we 
also  find  the  expression,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill.** 
But  it  cannot  be  pretended,  that  the  arm  of  civil 
authority  is  hereby  prohibited  from  executing  jus- 
tice upon  evil  doers ;  for  in  Rom<  xiii.  4,  we  read, 
*^  If  thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid,  for  the 
ruler  beareth  not  the  «word  in  vain/'    The  ofi- 
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gistrate  therefore^  who,  for  the  advantage  of 
society,  punishes  with  death,  may,  ^to  promote 
the  same  end,  administer  an  oath.  And  what 
it  is  lawful  to  administer^  it  must  be  lawful  to 
take. 

In  the  Old  Testament  many  passages,  instead 
of  prohibiting  oaths,  establish  laws  for  the  right 
use  and  observance  of  them  :  *^  Thou  shalt  fear 
the  Lord  thy  God,  and  shalt  swear  by  his  name/* 
Deut.  vi.  13.  "  Lord,  who  shall  dwell  in  thy 
holy  hill  ?  even  he  that  sweareth  unto  his  neigh- 
bour, and  disappointeth  him  not."   Psalm  xv.  4. 

But  lest  it  should  be  objected  that  these  texts 
were  penned  before  the  bringing  in  of  a  better 
hope,  let  us  advance  our  views  to  the  Gospel. 

There  we  find  St.  Paul  breaking  out  into  the 
apostrophes,  "  Would  to  God  all  were  as  I  am  1" 
*^  Behold,  before  God,  I  lie  not :  God  is  my  wit- 
ness that  I  make  mention  of  you  in  my  prayers." 
Acts,  xxvi.  29;  Galat.  i.  20  ;  Rom.  i.  Q.  What 
shall  be  said  of  the  example  of  our  Saviour  himself, 
.  who,  when  the  High  Priest  charged  him  by  the 
living  God  (the  Jewish  method  of  administering 
an  oath),  to  declare  whether  he  were  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God  ;  instead  of  reproving  him  for  the 
solemn  invocation,  took  the  oath  in  effect,  by 
replying,  "  Thou  hast  said."  Nay,  God  the  Fa- 
ther,  as  the  Apostle  relates,  hath  pledged  himself 
by  an  oath  to  mankind :  ''  Though  it  were  im- 
possible for  him  to  lie^  yet^  that  we  might  have 
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strong  consolation  and  full  assurance,  he  confirmekl 
the  immutability  of  his  counsel  by  an  oath ;  and 
when  he  could  swear  by  no  greater,  he  sware  by 
himself."  Heb.  vi.  17-  *^  Do  you,  then,"  said 
Tertullian,  *^  charge  the  Most  High  with  perjury, 
or  vain  swearing  ?'*  Advers.  Marcion,  lib.  2,'  §  26. 

Besides  these  leading  opinions,  there  are  one  or 
two  other  peculiarities,  by  which  the  adherents  of  . 
Quakerism  are  distinguished.  They  pronounce  it 
unlawful  for  a  Christian  to  resist  evil.  But  if  this 
maxim  be  established  on  a  rigid  observance  ef  the 
letter  of  Scripture,  why  do  the  Friends  stop  short 
in  their  interpretation  ?  They  refuse  to  pay  tithes, 
but  permit  the  officer  to  take  them  ;  and  this  thi^ 
call  persecution  :  but,  on  a  principle  of  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  letter  of  Scripture,  they  ought 
further  to  make  a  voluntary  payment  of  double 
tithes:  for,  '^  if  a  man  takes  away  thy  cloak, 
give  him  thy  coat  also."     Matt.  v.  40. 

On  similar  principles  the  Quakers  think  it  in- 
consistent with  the  duty  of  a  Christian  to  fight. 
Yet,  when  the  soldiers  demanded  of  the  forerunner 
of  Christ,  *'  What  shall  we  do  ?"  he  said  unto 
them,  not,  *^  Lay  aside  your  weapons,"  but,  *^  Do 
violence  to  no  man  ;  neither  accuse  any  falsely  ; 
and  be  content  with  your  wages."  Luke,  iii.  14. 
And  Cornelius,  the  first  fruits  of  the  gentile 
world,  "  was  a  centurion  of  the  Italian  band ;" 
nor  do  we  find  that  prior  to  his  baptism  he  was 
commanded  to  relinquish  the  military  life.     How 
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ttiai^  an  inconsistency  is  a  Quaker  I  He  will  not 
strike ;-  but  be  will  wound  with  the  tongue.  '^  I 
will  not  beat  thee^**  said  ona  of  them  to  a  vicious 
dogj  *^  but  I  will  raise  a  bad  report  against  thee*" 

Joseph  Iiancartiv  will  not  flog  a  pupil^  but  be 
will  hoist  him  up  in  a  basket,  and  flog  his  mind« 

The  Quakers  dislike  music* 

*^  Tlie  man  who  bath  not  mnnc  in  lumadf^ 
Nor  is  not  nx>T'd  with  ccmoord  of  sweel  $oiHida-| 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  OS  nigbtA 
And  his  afiections  dark  as  Erebus." 

Qoes  a  Quaker  stop  his  ears  when  he  hears  % 
nightingale  ?  Does  he  remember^  that^ou  the  m* 
fa^rn  of  the  prodigal,,  which  has  been  chosen  to 
describe  the  reception  of  a  peniteat  of&^der, 
*^  there  was  music  and  dancing  within  s  and  that 
UKswtsE  there  is  joy  amqng  the  angels^  over  one 
vnner  that  repenteth  *  ?" 

*  That  there  are  some  obscene  and  baechanalkn  tongs^  is 
^Iher  an  arj^ment  for  slopping  the  sense  of  hearing,  tbao 
against  learning  music.  A  Quaker  teaches  his  child  to  Deadi 
although  he  may  meet  with  improper  books  f  • 

*^  Either  let  the  Quakers  renounce  all  the  enjoyments  of 
this  life^  or  take  all  that  are  innocent.  The  pursuit  of  wealth 
furely  holds  out  a  greater  temptation  to  immorality,  than  tilt 
study  of  music.  Let  them  disown  those  who  accumulate  mors 
than  is  necessary  for  their  subsistence^  or  permit  those  who 
have  leisure,  to  employ  it  in  something  better  than  money* 
gettingj/' 

*•  The  ancient  ascetics/'  says  the  author  of  the  article  al- 
luded to,  *'  acted  consistently.  They  gave  up  every  thing  in 
Ibis  worlds  for  the  contemplation  of  a  better*  A  moderu 
f  Se«  Edmb.  Keview,.  s9o7..  X  Ihid. 
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* 

As.  to  the  calling  Sunday  the  first  day,  and  Ja- 
nuary the  first  month,  and  so  forth,  this  is  idle 
fpppei-y,  I  niight  as  well  take  it  into  my  head  to 
call  Oxford  Road  the  first  street  in. my  tieighbour* 
hood,  or  Hume's  History  the  first  book  in  my 
library.  Words  are  the  signs  of  ideas :  and,  pro* 
vided  there  is  no  prelfan^ness^  does  it  signtfy  a  rush 
what  these  signs  are  ?  St.  John  called  the  first  day^ 
not  the  first  day,  but  the  Lord's  Day.  But  affect* 
ation  is  to  be  shunned  as  a  petty  ain;  and  ^ 
Quaker^  so  extremely  precise  and  captious  in-eveiy 
thing,  is  as  consummate  a  coxcomb  as  a  Bond 
Street  lounger  *. 

I  have  thus  brought  to  a  close  my  long  discus- 
sion of  the  principles  peculiar  to  a  sect,  of  whom 
it  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  almost  all  their  prin- 
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Quaker  earns  a  large  fortune^  and  employs  it  for  self-gratifica- 
tion, in  every  way  but  the  social  and  agreeable.  He  keeps  ad 
eKcelletit  table  and  garden ;  he  is  driven  about  in  an  easy 
diariot»  but  his  plate  must  be  without  carving,  and  his  cha* 
riot  must  be  of  a  dusky  colour.  His  guests  may  talk  of  oxea 
iihd  broad-cloth ;  but  wit  and  gaiety  are  entirely  proscribed* 
His  boys  and  girls  are  bred  to  bargaining  and  housekeepings 
hut  when  their  bounding  spirits  are  struggling  in  every  limbj 
they  must  not  violate  th^  sedateness  by  a  skip :  and  thef 
wottld  be  disowned  if  thqy  wore  to  raise  their'  innocent  voicei 
in  a  hymn  to  their  great  Benefactor  f*  &c." 

*  But,  to  speak  of  Saturday  and  January  excites  veneration 
JTor  heathen  gods.  It  is  impossible  to  bear  this  stuff  without 
laughing.  Does  any  man  think  of  Saturn  or  Janus  when  iHI 
nuilceiJUi  ^{^inUnoBt  ? 

t^  f  i|le9lev^^  Cterlftbii's  l^ortMiwp^       « 
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Giplesare  good  rules  carried  to  excess  ;  and  that^ 
whatever  may  be   thought*  of  their  speculations 
now  commented  upon^  there  is  much  in  their  be- 
haviour for  all  men  to  unite  in  admiring  and  imi- 
tating.  In  the  simplicity  of  their  speech^  and  man- 
ners, and  apparel,  let  profaneness,  insincerity,  and 
vanity,  receive  an  instructive  lesson.     Their  aver- 
sion from  waste  of  time  in  frivolous  occupations, 
might  lead  us.  a  little  more  up  to  the  line  of  pro-> 
priety,  although  they  may  go  considerably  beyond 
it.     While  religion  and  reason  teach  us  to  pay  a 
decent  submission  to  superiors,  let  us  copy  the 
plain  dealing  of  the  Friends,  by  a  scorn  of  abject 
flattery.   While  we  perceive  the  necessity  for  some 
ceremonies  to  aid  the  devotion  of  beings  whose 
instructions  enter,  and  whose  affections  are  mainly 
engaged,  through  the  channels  of  sight  and  hear- 
.   ing,  let  the  silent  adoration  of  the  Friends  remind  * 
us  of  this  important  doctrine,  that  "  God  is  a 
Spirit,  and  will  be  worshipped  in    spirit  and  in 
truth.*'     And  well  would  it  be,    if  all  of  every 
Christian  denomination  approached  as  closely  to 
primitive  practice  as  this  inoffensive,  amiable,  and 
upright  people;  should  adopt  their  simple  man- 
ners and  pacific  disposition ;  beating  their  s^rds 
into  instruments  of  husbandry,  and  learning  the 
destructive  and  shocking  arts  of  war  and  carnage 
no  more  *. 

*  The  Qaakers  ar^  on  principle,  averse  from  law,  and 
QBoelly  set^e  all  matters  of  dispute  bj  arbitration.    It  is  said, 
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XXVI.  Not  long  ago,  while  I  was  curate,  of 
Warrington,  a  new  sect  sprang  up,  engendered 
in  that  town  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Methodists 
upon  the  fanaticism  of  the  Quakers,  and  deno- 
minating themselves  Quaker  Methodists,  to  signify, 
their  extraction  on  both  sides.  They  had  all  the 
broad  brims  and  the  jockey  bonnets,  the  demure 
looks  and  the  stiff  manners  of  the  Friends  j  but  hav- 
ipg,  unfortunately,  dwelt  at  one  time  contiguously 
to  their  place  of  asseniblage,  I  am  quite  ready  to 
testify,  that  they  had  no  silent  meetings.  Their  as* 
semblies,  indeed,  were  scenes  of  the  most  horrible 
extravagance  and  uproar ;  uniting  the  Methodist 
vpciferation  with  the  Quaker  universality  of  speak** 


too,  that  they  never  a^  a  price  on  their  goods^  which  ii 
lowered  in  bargaining. 

It  was  once  remarked  to  me,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  gene« 
rally  true,  that  a  flourishing  family  of  Quakers  seldom  con- 
tinue attached  to  the  sect  beyond  the  third  generaticm.  The 
£rst  obtains  wealth )  the  second  accumulates  it  3  living  in  the 
enjoyment  of  some  comforts,  without  many  sources  of  ex- 
penditure. The  third  becomes  impatient  of  the  Quaker  re« 
straints  :  the  hat  is  cut  down,  as  a  Jew  clips  a  doUar  to  a  half* 
crown  ;  the  coat  is  of  a  lighter  shade  and  a  newer  cut ;  buck* 
skins,  or,  as  a  certain  prelate  used  to  call  them,  profanes,  are 
sported  3  now  and  then  a  novel  is  permitted  to  displa^its  ex- 
citement 3  and  very  commonly  a  sly  visit  is  paid  to  the  house 
of  Beelzebub.  This  is  the  phenomenon  known  in  the 
world  under  the  appellation  of  a  Wet  Quaker.  He  is  the 
usual  forerunner  of  a  son  who Jigures  away  at  Bath  and  New- 
market I  .and  who  remembers  little  jnpre  of  Quakerism^  than 
to  make  a  joke  of  baptizing  bis  chSdren. 


'/ 
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ing.  Here  were  mothers  pinching  their  children 
to  make  them  pray,  till  the  poor  little  wretches 
Equalled.  Men^  women^  children^  without  dis- 
tinction^ order,  or  authority,  all  elevated  their 
voices  to  the  loudest  strain  of  outcry  and  the 
wildest  pitch  of  frenzy.  I  know  not  whether  this 
iniserable  body  of  ignorant  people  still  continue  to 
flourish  in  their  full-blown  spiritual  pride,  and  {to 
disturb  the  whole  neighbourhood  with  their  d^ 
moniac  yells.  But  until  they  shall  give  me  a  good 
reason  why,  agreeably  to  the  direction  of  St.  Paul, 
all  things  are  not  done  by  their  society  in  order, 
I  shall  refrain  from  setting  my  foot  within  their 
cavern  of  the  winds,  or  from  arguing  at  greatef 
length  against  their  raving  madness* 
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